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Current Manpower Situation 
Tv labour market showed continuing strength during December. 


Despite the effect of severe winter weather on the general level 
of activity in the latter part of December, the employment decline was 
more gradual than a year earlier. 4s a result, the year-to-year increase 
in employment grew slightly larger. Work forces in forestry, mining and 
most durable goods manufacturing industries were stable or expanding 
and reports on employment prospects from industry show continued 
optimism. 


The year ended on. a rising LABOUR FORCE TREN 
trend of economic activity. Al- =-~1954-55-  — 1955-56 
though actual figures are not yet 
available, preliminary data for the | eri 


fourth quarter of 1955 make it 
reasonably certain that the volume 
of total output for the year will 
show an increase of about 8 per 
cent over 1954 and 5 per cent over 
1953. The economy has therefore 
fully recovered from the recent 
minor recession. 

Persons 


: . With Job 
The economic expansion of gt 


1955 has been reflected in the 
monthly labour force estimates. 
The general pattern of various 
labour force components during 
the past few years is outlined in 
an article on page 32. In the most 
recent labour force survey (De- 
cember 10, 1955), persons with = 

jobs were estimated to number 700,000 a = 
5,388,000, some 200,000 more than bate ee tae ie eRe coe ae 
a year earlier and 250,000 more ae ae eee ees ea 


than in December 1953. The trend 
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of non-farm employment continued to rise more sharply than the total, 
the latest survey indicating a year-to-year gain of 290,000. 


The expanding level of production was also reflected in the number 
of hours worked. While employment in the last quarter was substantially 
higher than a year earlier, the number of workers on short time was, on 
the average, about 9 per cent lower. Average hours worked per week in 
manufacturing remained about one-third of an hour greater than a year 
before. The longer work-week was most marked in the iron and steel 
products group. The textile and clothing industries also reported moder- 
ate increases in hours during the year. 


Job vacancies registered at National Employment offices were 
more than 50 per cent higher than in December of the last two years. 
Vacancies for loggers accounted for a large part of the increase, particu- 
larly in Quebec. In addition, there were moderate increases in the demand 
for construction workers, machinists, tool makers and die setters and 
other metalworking tradesmen and in most occupations for female workers. 


A seasonal slackening in production and employment did occur in 
December, particularly in the industries vulnerable to weather con- 
ditions. This was partly offset, however, by the labour demands for a 
heavy Christmas trade, which usually requires a large number of ad- 
ditional sales clerks during December. As usual, the drop in construction 
work was responsible for most of the decline in employment. In each 
of the past three winters, the decline in this industry has exceeded 
100,000 and although actual employment figures are not yet available, 
National Employment Service statistics indicate that this winter’s 
slow-down is proceeding at only a slightly reduced rate. In the four 
weeks before Christmas the number of construction workers registered 
with the NES rose by 46,000, compared with 48,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Among male workers this accounted for almost one-half 
of the total increase in registrations during the month. 


Agricultural employment fell by a further 15,000 in the early part 
of December, bringing the decline in the number of persons with farm 
jobs to almost 250,000 since August. Layoffs in the food and beverages 
industry, amounting to about 10,000, were also reported, while water 
and rail transportation firms released a further 5,000 to 10,000 workers. 


Logging activity declined from the record peak attained in November 
but was still higher than a year earlier. Production and consumption of 


eZ 


pulpwood had been running about 5 per cent above a year earlier and 
employment increased correspondingly, Labour turnover in pulpwood 
logging was higher than in any other industry, amounting to an average 
of nearly 40 per cent. In 1955, although the turnover rate did not change 
significantly, labour supply was somewhat tighter than in the past 
several years. There were no reports of labour shortages, however, 
although jobs were plentiful in all logging areas. 


Unemployment rose by about the usual amount as a result of these 
seasonal changes but continued well below year-earlier levels. In the 
week of December 10, 1955, the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was about 200,000 and a further 18,000 had jobs but were 
laid off temporarily. These figures together represent 3.9 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 2.4 per cent in August and 4.9 per cent in 


December 1954. 


All regions in the country shared to some extent in the recovery of 
the past year; Ontario and the western provinces registered the largest 
relative gains. In all regions, the increase in activity occurred in the 
non-agricultural sector and manpower requirements were met in part by 
drawing on the farm labour force. This was particularly true in the 
Prairie Provinces, where employment estimates in non-farm work showed 
an unusual rise of 34,000 between August and December, while em- 
ployment on farms registered an unusually sharp drop of 121,000. Agri- 
cultural employment declined less sharply in other regions but was 
still substantially lower than a year earlier. 


Labour Income and Earnings 


Labour income, seasonally adjusted, continued to rise through the 
first three quarters of 1955. In the third quarter it reached an annual rate 
of $13.1 billion, which was more than 8 per cent above the third quarter 
of 1954. In the first nine months of 1955 labour income exceeded that for 
the same period of 1954 by nearly 7 per cent. The largest gains in total 
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wages and salaries, ranging from 9 to 12 per cent, were reported in the 
finance, service and construction sectors, while the primary industries, 
manufacturing and trade registered increases of 4 to 6 per cent. 

The gains in labour income were a result of increases in all the 
three factors responsible for its movements —the extent of employment, 
the number of hours worked and the level of hourly earnings. The in- 
crease in real income was about the same, since consumer prices have 
not changed significantly during the period in question. Employment and 
hours have been dealt with above. Changes in average hourly earnings 
are as follows. 

In manufacturing, the average hourly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners rose to 144.8 cents in October 1955, an increase of 4.1 per cent 
from October 1954 and 6.0 per cent from October 1953. The hourly earn- 
ings in the mining industry reached an alj-time high of 161.8 cents, 3.5 
per cent higher than in October 1954 and 5.2 per cent higher than in 
October 1953. In the construction industry, hourly earnings were 150.7 
cents in October 1955, a considerable gain from both 1954 and from 1953, 
with the exception of building construction, where the average hourly 
earnings did not reach the exceptionally high 1953 peak. Electric and 
motor transportation as well as services also recorded substantial gains 
during the two-year period. According to preliminary data for November 
1955, all these industries except transportation continued to make further 
advances in hourly earnings. 


The average weekly earnings showed, in general, even larger rises 
than the average hourly eamings, partly because of increases in the 
number of hours worked per week. This rapid advance in the average 
weekly earnings of wage-earners and salaried employees in all industries 
has been continuing through recent years, as may be seen from the 
accompanying chart, and reached an all time high of $61.49 in October 
1955. This was $2.24 above year-earlier levels. Preliminary data show 
that the rise continued in November. 


Manufacturing, the largest industrial group, recorded a $2.65 in- 
crease in average weekly wages and salaries to $64.04 between October 
1954 and October 1955. The durable goods manufacturing industry made 
slightly larger gains than the non-durable goods industry, from $66.30 in 
October 1954, to $69.18 in October 1955, compared with a rise from 
$56.89 to $59.05 in non-durables. Among the other leading industrial 
divisions, mining reached the highest level of average weekly wages and 
salaries in October 1955, amounting to $73.83; public utilities was next 
with $70.49, followed by transportation with $65.05. The lowest weekly 
earnings were recorded in trade, at $52.54, and in services, at $40.87. 
These industries, however, have also shown substantial increases in 
weekly wages and salaries compared with year-earlier levels. 


Labour-Management Relations 


Bes in late January, a board of conciliation will try to settle 

differences between the Canadian railway companies and unions 
representing 140,000 non-operating employees. It appears that little 
progress towards agreement was made in direct negociations concerning 
the request of the unions for an 18-per-cent wage increase, 8 cents an 
hour to finance a health and welfare plan, and an increase in paid statu- 
tory holidays from five to eight per year for hourly-rated employees, with 
pay for these eight days to be granted to monthly-+rated employees who 
are already entitled to such holidays. 


The dispute is of particular concern, not only because of the size 
and essential nature of the industry but also because agreements between 
the parties in the past few years have been reached with difficulty. 
A strike occurred in 1950 and arbitration was resorted to when another 
strike seemed imminent in 1954. These difficulties of the past few years 
have created problems for management, labour and the government in 
finding solutions for deadlocked bargaining situations. 


Eric Taylor of Toronto has been named Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation. The nominee of the companies is Paul S. Smith, a Montreal 
lawyer, and the nominee of the unions is David Lewis, a Toronto lawyer. 
Mr. Taylor has specialized in conciliation work in the past few years, 
particularly in Ontario. 


In December, a modified guaranteed annual wage or supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan was negotiated to cover approximately 900 
employees of Electric Auto-Lite Limited. The United Automobile Work- 
ers of America represented the workers. The plan is similar to those 
negotiated earlier in the year in the automobile industry in the United 
States. The company will pay-5 cents an hour per employee into a trust 
fund which, subject to regulations under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, will be used during periods of layoff to supplement unemployment 
insurance benefits for a maximum of 26 weeks. 


Since the first modified GAW plan was negotiated in June between 
the UAW and the Ford Motor Company in the United States, the union 
reports that similar benefit plans have been extended to more than a 
million of its members under some 200 contracts. 


In contrast with the growth of collectively bargained supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans in the United States, their inclusion in col- 
lective bargaining agreements in Canada has been rare. In addition to 
the recently negotiated scheme mentioned above, the only such plans 
adopted in Canada are those under agreements negotiated by the United 
Steelworkers of America for employees of the Continental Can Company 
of Canada Limited and the American Can Company of Canada Limited; 
by Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers 
of America; and by Molson’s Brewery, Limited and an association of 
its employees. 


Bargaining on the GAW will be stepped up in this country in 1956. 
It is reported that the United Automobile Workers and General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, have agreed on a plan similar to those negotiated 


5 


during 1955 in the United States, which will be incorporated in their 
agreement when the current strike is settled. In view of this and the 
spread of such benefit plans in the automobile industry in the United 
States, the guaranteed wage will undoubtedly be an important factor 
later this year in negotiations of the UAW with the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


Although fewer work  stop- 


pages occurred in 1955 than in Nob oth ak Workers ga Mordor 
1954, and fewer workers were Stoppages Involved Lost 
involved, the time-loss in man-days 1954 174 62,250 1,475,200 
was 25 per cent greater. The 1955 | 148 57,400 1,865,600 
Z (prelimi- 

figures for both years are as nary) 

follows: 


More than half the time lost during 1955 was caused by the strike 
of approximately 14,000 employees of General Motors of Canada, repre- 
sented by the United Automobile Workers of America. Three stoppages 
involving the Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Automobile Workers, DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited and the 
same union and the Canada Wire and Cable Company, Limited, and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, accounted for 
a further 25 per cent of the man-days lost. 


Current Negotiations 


Transportation —In addition to the negotiations for railway employees 
noted above, collective bargaining is in progress in other important 
sectors of the transportation industry. 


Operators of boats on the Great Lakes waterways system, repre- 
sented by the Association of Lake Carriers, have had meetings with re- 
presentatives of the sailors. Three unions, the Seafarers’ International 
Union, representing unlicensed personnel; the National Association of 
Marine Engineers, representing licensed engineers; and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, representing licensed officers, are reported to be 
co-operating through a joint committee. Previously the three unions 
bargained separately. The demands include a substantial increase in 
wages and a change from the traditional monthly basis of pay to hourly 
rates. Reference to conciliation has been made on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and one of the unions (Seafarers’ International). . 


A dispute between three locals of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America and the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau has been referred to a board 
of conciliation. Involved are approximately 60 trucking firms in Ontario 
and representatives of their 6,000 employees. The union is reported to 
be seeking a large number of changes in wages and working conditions, 
including a substantial wage increase, more restrictive overtime pay 
regulations and a health and welfare plan. 


The agreement between the same union and trucking firms in the 
Vancouver area is also being re-negotiated. Little information on the 
progress of this bargaining was available at the time of writing. 
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Bargaining has begun on behalf of the airline pilots of Trans Canada 
Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. The pilots are 
represented by the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. Meanwhile, 
extended negotiations and conciliation affecting the Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association and Canadian Pacific Ajr Lines have 
failed to bring agreement and a strike vote is reported to have been 


taken. 


Mining — Negotiations have been under way between the Dominion 
Coal Company, Limited, on behalf of its mining operations in Nova 
Scotia, and District 26, United Mine Workers of America, on behalf of 
the miners. The current contract expires January 31 and the union is 
reported to be seeking some adjustments in wage rates though not a 
general wage increase. Depressed conditions in the industry have created 
problems for both management and employees in recent years. 


The agreement between District 18 of the union and coal operators 
in western Canada does not expire until July. 


In the metal mining industry, the United Steelworkers of America 
has been successful in negotiating new agreements with a number of 
gold and base metal mines in northern Ontario and Quebec, providing for 
a 44-hour week. Negotiations between the union and other mine man- 
agements are continuing. A new agreement signed by Lakeshore Mines, 
Limited, and the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
provides a reduction in hours to 44 per week without loss in take-home 
pay. Agreements between this union and the large base metal mining and 
smelting companies, International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, do not 
expire until the end of May. 


Steel — Collective bargaining will get under way shortly in the basic 
steel industry over contracts expiring in March and April. The United 
Steelworkers is representing the employees and the companies involved 
are: Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton; Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie; and Dominion Steel and Coal Company, 
Limited, Sydney. 


Recent Agreements 


Among agreements recently signed are the following: John Labatt, 
Limited, and National Brewery Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, a 3-year 
contract providing wage increases and other benefits; Dow Brewery, 
Limited, Montreal and Quebec, and the International Union of Brewery 
Workers, a 3-year agreement providing wage increases and advanced 
fringe benefits; Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Western Canada, 
Winnipeg, and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, an agreement 
providing a wage increase and improved fringe benefits; Fiberglas Cana- 
da, Limited, and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, following a strike, 
a one-year agreement providing wage increases; Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of America, an agreement 
providing a wage increase; and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union and the Association of Millinery Manu- 
facturers, Montreal, an agreement providing a wage increase and fringe 
benefits. 


Manpower Situation 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIE 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
SURPLUS 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 





in Local Areas 
TL usual large seasonal cur- 


tailment in outdoor activities 
during December affected virtually 
all Canadian labour market areas. 
At the beginning of January, 58 of 
the 109 areas were reclassified: 35 
from balance to moderate labour sur- 
plus, 20 from moderate to substan- 
tial surplus and three from balance 
to substantial surplus. At January 1 
there were still 16 areas, repre- 
senting 22 per cent of all paid 
workers, in the balanced category, 
68 in the moderate surplus category 
and 25 in the substantial surplus 
category, compared with eight 
areas (representing only 5 per cent 
of all paid workers) in balance, 
76 in the moderate and 34 in the 
substantial surplus category a 
year earlier. 

Labour requirements in nearly 
all areas continued at higher levels 
than a year before. The improvements 
in classification, however, were 
concentrated in the Ontario region, 


where 13 areas, including Toronto, were still in the balanced category, 
compared with only five areas at the same time a year before. All regions 
shared in the seasonal shifts in classification but in the Ontario and 
Prairie regions the changes were chiefly from balance to moderate surplus 
while in the Atlantic, Quebec and Pacific regions they were mainly from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. 





Labour Surplus* 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Indusirial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 





Appr ox imate Labour 
Balance* hen 
eee 


*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


January 1) 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
SALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


QUEBEC-LEVIs <——— 
ST. JOHN'S 


Calgary 
EDMONTON 


KAMILTON 
MONTREAL 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 


Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


CORNER BROOK <—— 
MONCTON | SS 
NEW GLASGOW  <—— 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS <——— 
TROIS RIVIERES <——— 


Srantford 
Cornwall 
Fambhom — Granby 
FORT WILLIAM — 
PORT ARTHUR <—— 
Halifax 
Joliette 
KITCHENER 
Lac St. Jean 
LONDON 
Nicgara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Reuyn=Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA <= 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
TIMMINS - KIRKLAND <— 
LAKE 
Victoria 


Guelph 
Kingston 
Sudbury 








MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 











RIVIERE DU LOUP 





BRANDON 


Charlcttetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
MOOSE JAW <= 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
PRINCE ALBERT <——— 
REGINA <—__ 
SASKATOON <a 
Thetford — Megantic = 


St. Georges 
YORKTON <— 






Barrie 
Red Deer 





BEAUHARNOIS 


Seas | Belleville — Trenton 
Central Vancouver 


Island 
Chilliwack 
BATHURST = 
DRUMMONDVILLE <—— 
GASPE <—m— 
MONTMAGNY << 
NEWCASTLE <—— 


OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
PRINCE GEORGE <— 
RIMOUSKI 

SOREL 

STE. AGATHE - ST. 





SUMMERSIDE <— 
VALL EYFIELD — 
YARMOUTH <— 





Bracebridge 

BRIDGEWATER <—— 
Campbeliton 

CRAW BROOK Ss 
Dauphin 

EDMUNDS TON —— 


FREDERICTON <—— 
GODERICH << 
GRAND FALLS “<—— 





Kamloops 


Pru 
KENTVILLE Gat 
LACHUTE —- STE. 
JEROME <—— THERESE <—_—} 
ST. STEPHEN <— 





Lindsay 

Medicine Hat 

NORTH BAY Meee 
OWEN SOUND —<——— 
PEMBROKE <—— 
Portage Ia Prairie 

Prince Rupert 

QUEBEC NORTH SHORE«— 
SIMCOE << 
ST. JEAN <——— 


ST. HYACINTHE <——— 
SWIFT CURRENT <——— 
TRAIL ~NELSON <—— 


Truro 

Victoriaville 

WALKERTON ——— 
WEY BURN Saas 
Woodstock N.B. 


Brampton 

Dowson Creek 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Listowel 

Sault Ste, Marie 

Stratford 

St. Thomas 

Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 





<— The creas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 
region declined slightly more than 
usual during December, largely 
args art because of bad weather. Layoffs 
were heaviest in logging and con- 
struction but staff reductions also 
occurred in fishing, trucking, lake 
shipping and some parts of manu- 
paar facturing. Logging employment fell 
ees sharply in Newfoundland during the 
| first two weeks of December as 
| many contractors were reaching 
Persons Withowt Jobs their pulp cutting quotas but the 
vy, number of persons engaged in the 
industry was substantially greater 
throughout the month than in 
December 1954. Elsewhere in the 
region, employment continued to 
show year-to-year improvement, reflecting a strengthening in the demand 
for lumber and pulpwood. Retail and wholesale trade establishments 
reported a busy season; staff requirements increased noticeably during 
the month in preparation for the Christmas trade. During the three-week 
period ended December 10, the total of persons with jobs declined by 
17,000 to 495,000, which was 12,000 higher than the figure for the same 
date in 1954. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1954 1955 





Fourteen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month—five from balance to the moderate surplus category and nine 
from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 
the area classification was the same as a year before: in moderate 
surplus 12; in substantial surplus 9. 


Local Area Developments 

St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Since 
seasonal industries predominate in this area, substantial employment 
variations usually occur between summer and winter. In the month under 
review, unemployment increased at about the usual rate, as construction, 
logging, fishing, road and highway transportation were curtailed. Never- 
theless, total employment at the end of the month remained higher than 
a year earlier, 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Job opportunities decreased substantially as cutting operations were 
being completed in the logging industry. By the end of the month, log 
hauling was underway throughout the area and it was becoming evident 
that more workers were needed for these operations than in the previous 
year. Construction employment fell sharply in December, reaching a 


slightly lower level than a year earlier; an unusually early winter 
hastened the decline this year. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


The increase in unemployment was confined almost entirely to seasonal 
activities. 
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Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Sea- 
sonally low employment levels were reached in agriculture, road con- 
struction and fish canning plants. Building construction showed very 
little change during the month and was considerably more active than 
a year earlier. A year-to-year pick-up in employment was also recorded 
in the logging industry as a result of improved markets for long lumber; 
at the end of the month, labour requirements in this industry exceeded 
available supplies. 


Bathurst, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summerside and Yarinouth (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, and Kentville 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


LABOUR requirements decreased 
seasonally in Quebec during 
December but employment remained 
higher than a year before in all local 
labour market areas. Persons with 
jobs were estimated to number acne 
1,517,000 at December 10, 15,000 eres Wuiieds 
fewer than in November but 46,000 
more than a year earlier. The major 
drop in employment in outdoor acti- 
vities did not occur till the latter 

part of the month, when construc- | seared bapa 
tion declined considerably. A 
number of seamen and longshoremen 
were also laid off following the 
closing of the shipping season on 
December 13. Labour surpluses 
increased in all local labour market 
areas and particularly in the smaller ones where employment depends 
primarily on outdoor activities. Manufacturing, logging and the pulp and 
paper industries continued very active. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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Declines in seasonal activities during December resulted in the 
reclassification of 17 labour market areas in the region; five moved 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category, three from balance 
to substantial surplus and nine from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category. At January 1, classification of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus 13 (11); in substantial surplus 11 (13). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Shortage 
of civil engineers and related occupations, which had been severe all 
through the year continued in December. Employment in manufacturing 
remained high except in clothing, certain food processing industries 
and leather products, where seasonal influences depressed employment. 
Construction activity tapered off but production of certain building 
supplies remained high. 


dd 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Closure of the Lévis shipyards for an extended Christmas-New Year 
vacation increased seasonal surpluses of labour during December. 
Renewal of activities was reported in the shoe industry. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Unemployment increased seasonally during the month and a non- 
seasonal employment decline occurred in foundries. Manufacturing and 
industries not affected by seasonal factors continued to be very active. 


Trois Riviéres (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The labour surpluses were mostly seasonal in nature, intensified by 
the closing down of some textile companies for extended inventory-taking. 
Shortages of lumbermen continued. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
1. Unemployment increased seasonally during the month. 


Beauharnois (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. The usual 
seasonal increase in the labour supply was intensified by a temporary 
shutdown of several plants as a result of electricity shortages caused 
by cold weather. 


Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. Although NES 
registrations increased sharply, the total was still almost 50 per cent 
lower than a year earlier because of sustained activity in construction. 


Drummondville, Gaspé, Montmagny, Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jeréme 
and Vaileyfield (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Lachute- Ste. Therese, Qebec North Shore, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
steady during the early part of 
December; the number of persons 
with jobs at December 10 was 
unchanged from November 19 at 
1,994,000 and 86,000 higher than 
in December 1954. 


During the second half of the 
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Wine. | month extremely cold weather and 
eS | heavy snowfalls brought some 
| construction jobs to a halt and 

Persons Without Jobs | Slowed down others. Log cutting 


and Seeking Wor! 
aa and hauling were also retarded by 


the heavy snow and many of the 
loggers moved out of the bush for 
(Rue MAIeIaA GEGEN Ts the Christmas holiday. Manufactur- 
ing industries continued to be 
busier than usual for this time 
of year. Completion of Christmas production, however, brought some 
small layoffs and there were temporary closures for stock-taking and 
inventory adjustment in the consumer goods industries. There was also 
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some seasonal slackness in automobile production during the last two 
weeks of December and continuation of the General Motors strike re- 
sulted in further production decreases at feeder plants. 

Twelve areas were reclassified from balance to the moderate surplus 
category during the month. At January 1, the labour market classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 13 (5); 
moderate surplus 2] (23); and substantial surplus 0 (6). 

Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonai 
slackness in construction and temporary layoffs at Ford in Oakville 
brought the area into moderate surplus by the beginning of January. 
However, nearly all manufacturing industries in the area were working 
at capacity. 
Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Construction work 
slowed down during the extremely cold weather at the end of the month 
but this was partly offset by hiring of extra Christmas help for the Post 
Office Department and by the letting of Public Works painting and repair 
contracts. 
Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Heavy industries continued 
at capacity with engineers, draughtsmen, tool and die makers and other 
skilled metal workers still short. There was some reduction in consumer 
goods industries and some increase in the amount of short time in the 
textile industry. 
Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. By the 
end of the month, the usual seasonal layoffs had begun in both the auto- 
mobile assembly and supplier plants. Tool and die makers were still 
short and total job applicants were less than half as many as last year’s. 
Kitchener (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Seasonal reductions in the rubber footwear industry were largely res- 
ponsible for bringing the area into surplus. 
London (major industrial). Keclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Temporary closures for inventory and production change-over affected 
1,400 workers during the final week in December but most of these 
were expected to be recalled early in January. 
Oshawa (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. 
Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Pro- 
duction of auto parts slowed down during the month. 
Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Heavy snows brought road construction to a halt and slowed 
down log cutting and hauling. 
Goderich, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Simcoe and Walkerton 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region remained unusually high during 
December. In the three-week period ended December 10, the number of 
persons with jobs increased by 3,000 to 938,000, which was 34,000 
higher than the figure at December 11, 1954. During the last half of 
the month employment decreased following a spell of exceptionally cold 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
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weather that curtailed most outdoor 
activities. In the construction in- 
dustry, employment opportunities 
for unskilled workers declined 
sharply but few skilled tradesmen 
were laid off during the month. 
Manufacturing employment  con- 
tinued at notably higher levels 
than a year earlier, the sharpest 
year-to-year gains being recorded 
in the transportation equipment, 
non-metallic mineral and petroleum 
and coal products industries. The 
only sizeable layoff in manu- 
facturing during the month occurred 
in the railway rolling stock in- 
dustry, which released 175 workers 
because of a shortage of orders. 
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Persons Without Jobs | 
and Seeking Work : 


50,000 == 
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Eleven labour market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At January 1 the classification of the 20 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 3 (3); in moderate 
surplus 17 (16); in substantial surplus 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Heavy storms and subzero 
temperatures brought construction to a standstill during December but 
many contractors reported work would be resumed when temperatures 
moderated, Trade and service establishments showed the usual employ- 
ment expansion in anticipation of a busy Christmas season; the local 
post office hired 830 workers. Most industries in the area maintained 
above-average employment levels. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unskilled 
construction workers accounted for most of the increase in unemployment. 
Very few skilled workers were released as heating facilities enabled 
them to continue interior work during the cold weather. A shortage of 
woods workers developed at some camps following an upturn in lumbering 
and logging activities. Qualified auto mechanics, body men, steno- 
graphers, typists and bookkeepers were also in short supply. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment reductions 
during the month were almost entirely seasonal. Most manufacturing lines 


showed some slackening but the number of persons released was smaller 
than usual. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Although construction employment was continuing at higher 


levels than a year earlier, activity in the industry gradually declined 
during December. 


Brandon, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific 
region declined somewhat more LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
than seasonally during December eras i 
as cold weather accompanied by | 
heavy snowfalls curtailed oper- | ae 

ations in logging, sawmilling and | 425,000 5 

Construction. Manufacturing acti- | With fobs 
vity, however, continued strong [| ae 

and the employment situation was 
generally more favourable than a 
year earlier. The transportation | 

industries and retail trade were pb PAA esi ond: 
quite busy. In the week ended | 
December 10, the estimated number 
of persons with jobs was 444,000; 
this was 3,000 lower than in 
November but 23,000 higher than 
in December 1954, Unemployment 
was considerably lower than last year. 
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Although some seasonal decreases in manufacturing employment 
occurred, machine shops and general engineering plants were busier in 
December than a year earlier. Foundries, shipyards, paint and cement 
plants were also busy. The mining industry remained buoyant in areas 
where weather conditions were not too severe. 


Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month, two 
from balance to the moderate labour surplus category and two from 
moderate to substantial labour surplus. At January 1, classification of 
the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate labour surplus 6 (5); in substantial 


labour surplus 4 (5). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Log- 
ging operations decreased sooner than expected because of bad weather 
but camps did not close as early as last year for the holiday season. 
The large sawmills maintained full production but some smaller mills 
reduced operations because of log shortages caused by unfavourable 
weather. Seasonal layoffs occurred in some phases of manufacturing. 
The iron and steel industries were quite active. Employment in the 
construction industry continued at a high level. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Logging was severely 
hampered, especially during the latter half of the month. Sawmills oper- 
ated steadily, Machine shops, shipyards and the chemical industry were 
quite busy. The construction industry continued to be active. 
Cranbrook and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
Ze 


Okanagan Valley and Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1956) 











Percentage Change 
From 





Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
\lanpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...........--4-- -2| Dees lo 5,588,000 + 0.1 Deo 
Total persons with jobs......-.-.:-.:+eseeeseee- Dec. 10 5,388, 000 — 0.6 + 3.9 
At work 35 hours or MOfFe...........:060e00+ Dec. 10 4,749,000 — 2.9 + 2.5 
At work less than 35 hours................. Dec. 10 512,0007| +34.4 +13.8 
With jobs but not at work .........---..-.-+- Dec. 10 127,000 -14.8 +21.0 
With jobs but on short time .........-...-+. Dec. 10 42,000] +27.3 0.0 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... Dec. 10 18,000 +50.0 +12-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.| Dec. 10 200,000 +23.5 —19.4 
Motalepaideworeersirces cers. s.scsesnoercencccees Dec. 10 4,230,000 — 0.5 + 6.6 
dna ericul tureessssecceesseeterorseeee ceeeeoene Dec. 10 74,000 —10.9 —29.5 
In. non-agriculture.c.s..-.-c0c-.accoesete sos ese Dec. 10 4,156,000 a= D8} + 7.6 
egistered for work, NES (b) 
INET ATV EL GD Coke eae ee ae eee ew eee Dec. 8 34,849 +28.1 —13.8 
CHISD EO oon soem eee eee nese ese Dec. 8 81,995 +27.7 | —21.6 
OMT ALIO fone con ee sees sostece coe ee ees tenatseeeeeneannes Dec. 8 81,263 +19.4 —32.8 
PPrAaIriie tec tecccseae cece dcbceceeaarceeraa eo tance eee ans Dec. 8 49,500 +37.0 — 4,2 
Pa Citi Gs. Sect ecccdsnc ese eo ee aos Dec. 8 39,087 +19,0 | —13.4 
Wotal, all TegLOMS see.sosseseeor seas osnceanses Dec. 8 286,694 +25.5 —21.0 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit <.....-.c-sse-aseas-s-tenesesee=s Dec. 1 219,786 +34.8 — 28.3 
Anount of benefit payments ..............:0..0-+ Nov. $8,661,628 +14.9 —38.2 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. Nov. ] 118.2 — 0.3 Ore Lt 
Manufacturing employment (1919=100) ...... Nov. 1 11237 ~ 0.6 + 6.0 
Ifoghaehted g= Wako) s) eeacacancaccs seneosackecsenn oncHosononesococtc lst 9 86,607 = —31.7(c) 
mos. 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and Lockouts — days lost .............- Dec. 340,410 — +26.5(c) 
No. of workers involved ...-...-.---s-cee-ceeeee Dec. 17,720 = — 7.8(c) 
Noid of Strikes cacsscensteoeseat eswes seen scese=-osee Dec. 15 — ~15.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Nov. J $62.18 fe lieels + 4.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)......-+eeeeee eee Nov. 1 $1.45 + 0.3 + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg) ...... Nov. 1 41.6 + 0.2 = tame rena 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............++ Nov. 1 $60.44 + 0.6 + 4,2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Dec. 1 116.9 0.0 + 0.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 1 124.0 + 0.6 + 4.1 
Total labour income «................+s- £000,000 | October 1,139 + 1,2 + 9,1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)..........-02-.-0000 October 283.6 Leet cO +10.8 
Manta Ghiiri ley cceace coves soesce-scscsncesee st oeceesesee October 284.6 He On 4+10.5 
(JU FAD CS) verccvesetcerenecceoaseccoressssc seers ts October 341.0 + 1.2 +15.3 
Non=urabhes-c.ccsessesctsccesececacssecteseeeaes October 248.5 —~ 0.5 + 6,6 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total! to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


1 Religious holiday occurred during the survey week. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 





Howe Predicts Expansion 
To Continue This Year 


Another year of rapid economic expan- 
sion for Canada in 1956 was predicted by 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in his year-end review. He 
advised caution, however, against excessive 
buying. 

The boom in 1955, economically the best 
year in the country’s history, is “solidly 
based,” he said; but whether “speculative 
excesses and other dislocating influences” 
develop will depend on future attitudes and 
decisions of individual consumers and 
business men. 

The record growth of the economy “still 
has some way to go,’ he said. “Given 
appropriate restraint on the part of all 
groups in the economic community, pros- 
pects for a relatively prolonged period of 
economic expansion appear bright indeed.” 
He also said that considering the recent 
tempo it was surprising how far, up to the 
present, the economy had escaped “those 
strains and excesses which eventually lead 
to deterioration”. 

The scarcity of some materials, the 
tightening of credit, and the rise in interest 
rates, Mr. Howe said, might provide a 
necessary means of regulating the pace of 
expansion. The scarcity of certain 
materials, which is expected to continue in 
1956, may have an important effect in 
limiting the size of the 1956 investment 
program, he added. 

Mr. Howe believed that the gross 
national product, which rose 10 per cent 
in 1955 to $26,400,000,000, will go still 
higher in 1956. But whereas virtually all 
of the 1955 increase was in volume, some 
of the increase in 1956 will probably be a 
reflection of higher prices—the result of the 
pressure of demand on a limited supply of 
some goods. 

A record 126,000 new homes were com- 
pleted in 1955, compared with 102,000 in 
1954. Many officials questioned whether 
this pace could be kept up. The carry- 
over of 78,000 unfinished houses at the end 
of 1955, 9,000 more than a year before, 
will have an important influence, Mr. Howe 
said, on the 1956 building program. 
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Exports in 1955 increased 12 per cent 
over 1954 to an estimated record of 
$4,350,000,000 and show no marked sign of 
slackening, the Minister stated. He 
remarked that the current shift in Canada 
towards export industries was not neces- 
sarily a one-sided development. Such a 
shift was likely to be associated with 
continuing growth in secondary manufac- 
turing. “It would seem, therefore,” he 
continued, “that rising exports of materials 
are favourable to the further growth and 
diversification of the Canadian economy.” 

Labour income increased between 7 and 
8 per cent, and the farm community did 
“reasonably well” in spite of existing 
surpluses. For the year as a whole total 
personal income after direct tax deduc- 
tions increased by about 9 per cent, and 
buying power on a per capita basis rose 
by 6 per cent, Mr. Howe said. Con- 
sumer spending also increased, “more in 
fact than in any other single post-war 
year”, 

The big economic advance in 1955 from 
the 1954 recession was accomplished with 
practically no increase in consumer prices. 
Harnings rose and unemployment declined, 
increasing the consumer’s purchasing power. 
“The result has been an improvement in 
living standards seldom surpassed in peace- 
time circumstances,” said Mr. Howe. 

At the end of 1955 most economic indi- 
cators were pointing upwards, the Minister 
observed, while stable living costs were 
having a restraining effect on the upward 
trend in wage rates. 





Most Work on Seaway 
Will Continue All Winter 


About 75 per cent of the labour force 
engaged on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project will continue working during the 
winter, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, President of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, pre- 
dicted in Montreal last month. 

While dredges will have to cease opera- 
tions for the winter and coffer damming 
on the south shore of the river opposite 
Montreal will be restricted because of ice 
and higher water levels, most of the work 
will go on. Winter conditions present no 
serious problems in earth cuts. 

At mid-December the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission reported that 
2,700 workers were employed on its part 
of the project. 

Total employment on the hydro project, 
including persons working for the New 
York State Power Authority, rose by 700 
during November despite unfavourable 
weather conditions. 
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Another Building Record 
Forecast by CCA Chief 

“The Canadian construction industry can 
mark up 1955 as a year of record achieve- 
ment,” stated W. G. Malcom of Winnipeg, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, in a year-end message. “For 
the first time in the industry’s history, an 
all-time record volume of more than $5 
billions of construction was put in place, 
The volume of construction has risen each 
year in the post-war period and the pros- 
pects are that this trend will likely continue 
in 1956.” 

The value of construction put in place 
in 1946 was $1,067 million, so that in 
dollar terms 1955’s program was well over 
three times as large. Eliminating the 
increase accounted by price changes, a 
volume of construction work almost twice 
as much as was carried out in 1946 was 
put in place in 1955. 


Assets for Future Expansion 


“Although some sections of our economy 
have experienced a decline in recent years, 
the construction industry has continued to 
act as one of the most powerful stabilizing 
influences in the over-all Canadian 
economy. In addition to employing 
directly more than half a million Canadians 
and purchasing some $3 billion of a wide 
range of materials and equipment, the con- 
struction industry is providing the physical 
assets for an expanded economy in the 
future.” 

The volume of dwelling units completed 
in 1955 reached the 125,000 level for the 
first time. This amount was described by 
the industry several years ago as the 
desirable minimum annual target. This 
volume is enough to provide accommoda- 
tion for a population of about the size 
of Vancouver’s. 

The CCA anticipates that the 1956 
volume of construction in Canada would 
equal and probably exceed the 1955 total 
of about $5-2 billion. More than 30 per 
cent would be in the housing field, another 
30 per cent in other types of building 
construction and the balance in the various 
engineering categories. 


Carryover Above Average 

“The carryover of work is above average, 
personal savings and corporate investment 
funds are at high levels, the backlog of 
road requirements and other public works 
is steadily increasing and the general 
economic climate of the country indicates 
continued over-all expansion. Increases in 
the volume of construction would appear 
to be more likely to be limited by short- 
ages of certain materials such as structural 
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steel than by shortages of investment 
capital. It is interesting to note,” Mr. 
Malcom added, “that official forecasts in 
the United States also predict a record 
volume of construction in 1956 in that 
country.” 

Mr. Malcom stated that one of the 
factors explaining the construction indus- 
try’s ability to expand its capacity was the 
increased volume of wintertime work being 
carried out by the industry. This trend 
had an equally important advantage in 
that it served to reduce the amount of 
seasonal unemployment traditionally experi- 
enced by many construction workers during 
the winter months in most parts of the 
country. “The widely-held feeling that 
winter construction is necessarily very 
expensive is outmoded in the lght of 
modern techniques,” he said, “and costs 
are often quite comparable when all things 
have been taken into consideration.” 

He commended the action taken by the 
federal Government and some of the 
provincial Governments in adopting a 
poley favouring winter work in so far as 
their own construction projects were con- 
cerned and expressed the hope that other 
groups in the fields of industry, education 
and commerce with substantial construction 
programs would follow suit. 





U.S. Labour Economists 
Say 1956 Prospects Good 


Labour union economists and research 
directors in the United States view 
economic prospects for 1956 as good. But 
in some cases, they say the outlook is not 
good enough. 

In a random poil by Joseph A. Loftus 
of the New York Times, some of those 
interviewed had only the mildest reserva- 
tions for 1956 or none at all. Others, he 
said, were concerned not so much with a 
downturn from present levels as with the 
possibility that the economy would not 
grow so fast as the working-age population. 
This they felt spelled unemployment. 

One person, Mr. Loftus reported, did 
foresee a drop in 1956. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of Research 
for the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, said 
1956 “looks lke a year of levelling off 
without any decline in the over-all 
economy. I don’t look for a decline but 
I don’t look for an advance at a high 
enough rate to prevent a rise in unem- 
ployment.” 

He said there were “weaknesses in the 
economy, such as overextended credit, the 
declining farm income and rising profits in 
relation to wages and salaries”. 


Mr. Brubaker reported that inventory of 
steel warehouses was at the lowest point 
since the Korean War. “That part of the 
pipeline would be filled up before any 
slackening was felt in steel production,” 
he said. 


Foresees Dip 


Solomon Barkin, Research Director of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, saw 
a dip in 1956. His feelings were “that we 
are going to keep going for four or five 
months and slip unless the Government 
does something”. 

That textiles might have set some kind 
of pattern for the economy was expressed 
by Mr. Barkin. He explained: “The con- 
Sumer went all out. Now he is right up 
to his neck. Judging from surveys, the 
consumer is going to pull in somewhat. 
His purchasing power is flattening out, 
possibly weakening.” 

Mr. Barkin foresaw the beginning of an 
upturn in 1957. 

George W. Brooks, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, was very optimistic for the paper 
industry. 

“This industry, which used to be a 
relatively low-profit, poverty-stricken indus- 
try in the Twenties, has now emerged as 
one of the most profitable industries in 
the United States. No change seems to be 
in prospect for ’56 because of the steadily 
imcreasing demand for paper and paper 
products. Some of this seems to be at the 
expense of glass, tin and wood. Even if 
industry as a whole didn’t continue its 
upward movement, we would expect the 
paper industry to do so, anyhow.” 

Jacob H. Bennison, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association said:— 

“This very strong base of consumer 
purchasing power ought to hold up the 
whole year. Certainly I expect the first 
six months to continue in full swell. It 
looks pretty good.” 





Working Conditions in Agriculture 


The third bulletin in a series on farm 
labour problems, prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, is 
entitled “Working and Living Conditions 
in Agriculture”. 

The new bulletin contains information 
under the following headings: experienced 
workers, some advantages of farm work, 
hours of work, wages, social security, rela- 
tions between farm operator and paid 
worker, improving efficiency on the farm, 
living conditions, and year-round employ- 
ment. 
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2 More Auto Firms Sign 
Layoff Benefit Pacts 


Recent developments in regard to supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit in the 
United States include the incorporation of 
SUB provisions in contracts reached 
between the United Automobile Workers 
and two more automobile manufacturers, 
and a ruling by the Treasury Department 
that payments into the SUB trust funds 
of the Ford Motor Co. and General Motors 
Corp. will be deductible for taxation 
purposes. 

The Studebaker-Packard Corp. at South 
Bend, Indiana, announced last month that 
it had reached agreement with the UAW 
on the terms of a new labour contract. 
Details were not given, but the union said 
that the terms “fully meet the pattern” 
of the Big Three contracts, including what 
the union called its best layoff pay plan. 

The second contract was signed by the 
UAW and Willys Motors, Inc., in Toledo, 
Ohio. It is being cited as showing the 
willingness of the union to adapt its 
demands to the economic position of the 
company it is dealing with. The Willys 
agreement will cost the company slightly 
more than 11 cents an hour, compared 
with a cost of 20 cents for most of this 
year’s automobile contracts. The layoff 
benefit plan will cost 3 cents (as against 
the usual 5 cents), and a general wage 
increase for 1955 is omitted. A 5-cent-an- 
hour annual improvement increase in 1956 
and 1957 compares with 6 cents or more 
in other agreements. 


Reason for Concession 


Richard T. Gosser, UAW Vice-president 
in Toledo, says that these concessions were 
granted to make Willys “entirely com- 
petitive with the Big Three”. 

It is assumed that the favourable ruling 
of the Treasury Department will apply to 
all companies that agreed to guaranteed 
wage plans in this year’s contracts with 
the UAW. Such a ruling was one of the 
conditions to be met before the Ford and 
GM plans could go into effect. 

A new type of wage guarantee to cover 
7,500 workers engaged in the manufacture 
of ski suits, sportswear and babies’ coats 
in New York was asked for last month by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

The demand was for a week’s severance 
pay for each year a worker has been 
employed, in case of the shutting down of 
the employer’s business, a common occur- 
rence in this industry. 

It is expected that the demand will set 
an example for other units of the union in 
New York. 
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Conciliation Board in Rail 


Dispute Fully Constituted 

Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board established to assist the parties in 
negotiations for renewal of the working 
agreements between trade unions represent- 
ing non-operating railway employees and 
the Canadian National Railway, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway. 

The other members of the Conciliation 
Board nominated by the parties are Paul S. 
Smith, QC, Montreal, the nominee of the 
companies, and David Lewis, Toronto, the 
nominee of the joint negotiating committee 
for the unions. 


By-pass Conciliation Officer 


Decision to appoint the Board and 
in so doing by-pass the normal appoint- 
ment of a conciliation officer was announced 
December 8 by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour. 

Customarily, the appointment of a board 
is preceded by the appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer, whose job is to try to bring 
disputants together. 

In none of the post-war series of union- 
railway disputes has a conciliation officer 
managed to bring about a settlement. The 
unions are known to take the view that 
this part of the standard procedure, in a 
case of the magnitude of the current one, 
is just a waste of time. 

The Board was appointed, the Minister 
said, on the application of the bargaining 
agents, who had advised him that direct 
negotiations for the revision of collective 
agreements had not been successful. 

Negotiations began November 17 and 
broke down November 25. The unions 
promptly asked for a conciliation board. 
The railways did not join in the request. 


Contracts Expired 


The unions, whose contracts expired 
December 31, are asking for a wage-health- 
welfare package equivalent to 33 cents an 
hour. 

The unions concerned in the proceedings 
are: Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department, AFL; 
Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No. 11, International Asosciation of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers of America; 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
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America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant Hm- 
ployees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; International Brotherhood of 
Blectrical Workers; Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; and Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters 
and Attendants. 


Railways’ Net Revenue 
Doubled from Year Ago 


Gross revenues of Canadian railways in 
September amounted to $107,081,762, which 
sum is 15-1 per cent above the $93,002,241 
for the same month in 1954. 

Total expenses at $89,724,731 were 5-9 
per cent higher than the $84,734,480 a year 
earlier. 

As a result, net operating revenue 
amounted to $17,357,031, more than double 
the $8,267,811 for September 1954. 

Employees on railway payrolls numbered 
188,489, up slightly from 187,944, with their 
earnings increasing to $55,348,945 from 
$53,272,582. 


Raise, Medical Benefits 
Won by U.S. Rail Unions 


Wage increases ranging from 102 cents 
to 143 cents an hour have been granted to 
nearly 800,000 employees of United States 
railroads. 

Eleven railroad union brotherhoods, rep- 
resenting 750,000 non-operating employees, 
signed an agreement with the railroad 
companies in Chicago on December 21, 
calling for a pay raise of 143 cents an hour 
and company-paid hospital and medical 
benefits. The increase is retroactive to 
December 1, 1955. 

The unions had asked for an increase 
of 25 cents an hour, plus the additional 
provision for full employer payment of 
hospital and medical costs. The com- 
panies, arising out of an agreement of a 
year ago, had been sharing hospital and 
medical costs with employees on an equal 
basis. Under the new agreement, the 
companies will pay up to an estimated 
$6.80 per employee per month for hospital 
and medical protection, beginning March 1 
this year. 

The agreement between the unions and 
the carriers was a literal translation of the 
recommendations of a Presidential fact- 
finding board. The board, in making 
known its findings, expressed the opinion 


that the railroad companies were able to 
meet the cost of the recommended increase. 
The board further declared that the sug- 
gested increase would enable non-operating 
employees to catch up with increases 
already granted railroad operating workers. 

Before the increase, non-operating 
employees were receiving an average hourly 
pay of $1.81. 

A few hours after the signing of the 
contract between the companies and the 
non-operating unions, the same carriers 
signed an agreement with the Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors providing for a 
general 103-cents-an-hour increase for con- 
ductors and brakemen. Between 25,000 and 
27,000 union employees are affected. An 
additional 81 cents a day was awarded 
passenger conductors. 

The increase for the conductors and 
brakemen is retroactive to October 1, 1955. 
Prior to the agreement, the average annual 
pay for passenger traffic conductors was 
estimated at $7,220, while the wages of 
freight conductors was assessed at $6,778 
per year. The union had demanded an 
increase of $3 per day for passenger con- 


ductors and a ‘raise of $2 for freight 
conductors. 
The new agreements will cost the 


companies an estimated $300 million a year. 

There is no termination date to the new 
agreements. Under the Railway Labour 
Act, railroad contracts are subject to 
re-opening on a 30-day notice. 


“Conciliation in Ontario 
Takes Thrice Legal Time’’ 


Conciliation in Ontario is taking an 
average of 28 weeks, five weeks longer than 
it did in 1953 and three times as long as 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act allows, 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
declared last month. It based its state- 
ments on a survey of conciliation cases in 
the province. 

A 1953 survey by the Federation showed 
that the average conciliation case took 23 
weeks; the 1955 survey showed that it took 
28 weeks. The legal time limit set out in 
the province’s legislation is ten weeks less 
four days. 

According to the surveys, 59-7 per cent 
of the 1955 cases took longer than six 
months compared with 34:3 per cent of 
the 1953 cases. About 8 per cent of the 
cases involving OFL affiliates went beyond 
40 weeks. 

In an attempt to find out which stages 
of the conciliation process accounted for 
the greatest delay, the Federation’s research 


department analysed 78 cases. It found 
that it took:— 

From six to nineteen days 
average of two weeks for the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board to process an 
application for conciliation. (Time allowed 
by the Act: one week.) 

From four to forty-one weeks and an 
average of 14 weeks for a conciliation 
officer to try to bring about a settlement 
and for the Minister of Labour to appoint 
a conciliation board (time allowed: five 
weeks). 

From one to eighteen weeks for a con- 
cilation board to set up its first meeting, 
up to seven weeks to hold its meetings and 
from one to seventeen weeks to release its 
report and an average of 12 weeks for this 
third stage of the conciliation process (time 
allowed: four weeks). 


and an 





May Seek Right to Strike 
While Contract in Effect 


A union representative on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board said last month 
that unions in the province may be forced 
to seek legislation permitting them to strike 
during the life of a collective agreement, if 
employers continue to ignore arbitration 
awards. 

The statement was made by Dave Archer, 
President of the Toronto and Lakeshore 
Labour Council (CCL), while the Board 
was hearing a union’s application for con- 
sent to prosecute an employer who had 
refused to implement the award of an 
arbitrator. 

Mr. Archer said Ontario unions had 
given up the right to strike during the 
term of a collective agreement in return 
for a system of binding arbitration of 
grievances. “If managements are going to 
refuse to implement arbitration decisions, 
unions will have to go back and ask the 
Legislature to put the right to strike back 
into the legislation,” he said. 


Teachers, Board Agree 
To Future Arbitration 


A provision that both parties shall 
request arbitration in future disputes if 
negotiation fails. is contained in a new 
agreement, termed a model one _ for 
Ontario, signed last month by the Port 
Arthur Board of Education and _ the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers Federa- 
tion. 

The Federation also agreed to do its 
best to prevent mass resignations, such as 
that which occurred in May when 58 high 
school teachers tendered severance notices. 
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“Labour and Management 
Rely Too Much on Govt.’’ 


Both labour and management were 
criticized for “bad habits” and “bad tactics” 
in looking to the Government to settle 
their differences, by Joseph F. Finnegan, 
Director of the United States Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, while 
speaking at a faculty alumni seminar last 
month of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 


University. 

The “bad habit” of relying on the 
Government instead of on collective 
bargaining, which was formed during 


World War II when the Government was 
frequently called in to settle industrial 
disputes, had not yet been shaken off by 
“certain elements,” Mr. Finnegan said. 

He spoke even more severely of “bad 
tactics”. He said that some representa- 
tives of both labour and management 
thought that it was the Government’s duty 
to side with them in a dispute. 

“They are perfectly willing to ‘sell the 
hour to serve the minute,” he said. “Not 
content with denouncing the opposition 
themselves, they would have the Govern- 
ment join in castigation of the other side 
as a collective bargaining pressure move.” 

In contrast with this be put what he 
considered the proper role of government 
in labour disputes—that of providing good 
offices and an atmosphere in which the 


parties could work out differences them- 
selves. 





“Negotiation by Research”? 
Urged by New York Man 

A long-range program of “negotiation by 
research” to settle future differences in 
collective bargaining in the women’s coat 
and suit industry was proposed last month 
by Samuel Klein, Executive Director of the 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 


Manufacturers. He was Speaking at the 

, : ‘ : 
Council’s membership meeting in New 
York. 


Mr. Klein recalled that the industry had 
been one of the first to institute pensions 
for workers. “Now we have an opportunity 
for sponsoring another precedent of far- 
reaching consequences,” he said. “It is the 
principle of negotiation by research, with 
contractual revisions to be predicated not 
upon partisan pressure but upon truths 
disclosed through expertly conducted 
studies.” 

Mr. Klein suggested that the scope of the 
research should extend “well beyond the 
more conventional spheres of management- 
labour relationship” to include such things 
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as: an examination of merchandising and 
marketing, the effect of non-union produc- 
tion on organized workers, the utilization 
of more modern machinery, procedures for 
shifting production methods without dis- 
advantage to workers, establishment of 
training methods to assure a future supply 
of skilled craftsmen, and elimination of 
inequalities amongst agreements in various 
localities and among independent concerns. 


CCL Expels Mine Workers 
For Non-Payment of Dues 


The cancelling of the affiliation of 
the United Mine Workers of America with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour was 
announced by the Congress in the middle 
of December. This action of the CCL’s 
executive came as a result of the refusal 
of the UMW to pay its dues to the Con- 
gress for about a year past. 

The union has 25,000 members in Canada, 
12,000 of whom are in Maritimes coal 
mines, 8,000 in Western coal mines, and 
5,000 in a catch-all group known as 
District 50. 

As a result of the CCL’s action, the 
UMW no longer has the right to be 
affliated with any provincial body or local 
labour council chartered by the Congress. 
This will be a hard blow for the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, of which the 
Mine Workers’ union is a prominent 
member and whose President, Sid Oram, 
belongs to the union. 

Another UMW member whose position 
is compromised by the step is Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CCL and due to take over the same posi- 
tion in the merged TLC-CCL Canadian 
Labour Congress. It is understood, how- 
ever, that Mr. MacDonald has been offered 
membership in the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). 

The CCL jurisdiction in organizing the 
chemical industries has been given by the 
Congress to another CCL affiliate, the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union; and jurisdiction in the brick, 
tile, clay products and cément industries 
has been awarded to the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America. 


A walkout of 7,500 workers at three 
Rolls-Royce plants late last year, which 
idled an additional 3,500 non-plant 
employees, was caused when the union 
lifted the union card of a polisher who 
ignored union requests to cut down on 
overtime; the plant workers then refused 
to work alongside a non-union man. 








—wNewton, Ottawa 


At the opening of the new Canadian Congress of Labour headquarters. Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour (left), stands with CCL President A. R. Mosher and 
TLC President Claude Jodoin while Ottawa’s Mayor Charlotte Whitton addresses the 
gathering of well-wishers who attended the official opening of the new building. 


CCL Opens New Headquarters Building in Ottawa 


The new headquarters of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was officially opened 
December 14 at Ottawa by A. R. Mosher, 
CCL President. 

Among those who took part at the 
opening of the new structure, situated on 
Argyle Avenue in Ottawa, were the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa’s 
Mayor Charlotte Whitton and CCL 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 

“T hope it will be here that the first 
all-Canadian Congress will play a more 
important role than ever in the develop- 
ment of the labour movement in Canada,” 
said Mr. Mosher. 

Both Mr. Mosher and Mr. MacDonald 
voiced the belief that the new building 
will become the head office for the merged 
TLC and CCL. 

Mr. MacDonald said the new building 
and the merger of Canada’s two major 


unions were a realization of a dream long 
nourished by union men, 

Mr. Gregg congratulated the CCL on 
the opening of its new building and 
expressed his gratification at working 
around the same conference table as CCL 
and TLC representatives. 

Mayor Charlotte Whitton said the selec- 
tion of Ottawa for the headquarters of the 
CCL and perhaps eventually for all Cana- 
dian organized labour was an admission 
that Ottawa was the ideal locale as the 
national headquarters of any and every 
important nation-wide organization. 

Claude Jodoin, slated to head the new 
merged body, also spoke briefly and 
expressed his pleasure in the new building. 

Among the more than 300 guests at the 
opening were CCF Leader M. J. Coldwell, 
representatives of both the TLC and CCL, 
other labour organizations and groups in 
the Ottawa area, and civic, provincial and 
federal government figures. 





The United States Census Bureau reported last month that more Americans were 
available to work in the third quarter of 1955 than at any time in the nation’s history. 
The report said 70,326,000 persons 14 years or older were in the labour force in July, 


August and September. 


Of the total, 48,907,000 were men and 21,419,000 women. 


Between the third quarters of 1954 and 1955, the labour force rose by about 1,500,000, 


with women accounting for most of the gain. 
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“Automation Will Create 
More Rewarding Jobs”’ 


The function of automation would be 
to perform mechanically jobs that required 
little or no skill, thus creating more highly 
skilled and more rewarding jobs, W. J. 
Adams, Vice-president of The Canadian 
Life Assurance Co., said in an address early 
last month. 

“The new jobs that automation will 
create will be far more productive of 
human dignity than any it displaces,’ Mr. 
Adams declared. 

“This prospect presents a challenge to 
our educational system and to industry”, 
Mr. Adams said. “More people will have 
to be taught to think better, more people 
will have to be trained in more difficult 
skills, and many people will have to be 
re-trained in new skills.” 

In the solution of the problems of 
automation, Mr. Adams said, “lies the 
opportunity for unparalleled advance by 
our society as a whole”. 

Automation itself is not new, Mr. Adams 
said. “What is new is the possibility of 
using it in many businesses and industries 
where it wasn’t applicable in the past.” 

For companies like his own and others, 
Mr. Adams said, the conversion to the use 
of new electronic tools would be an 
evolutionary movement, not a revolutionary 
process. It would be a continuation of the 


technological improvements which had been 
going on for years past, he said. 

“Back in the twenties and thirties, there 
was widespread fear of machines as such— 
fear that they would create unemployment 


and lower our standard of living. Actually, 
of course, the machine, by enabling a man 
to produce more, has resulted in an in- 
creased standard of living and increased 
leisure time. Automation, because it seems 
new and seems different, has revived some 
of these old fears. 

“In the long term, the introduction of 
automation must increase man’s productive 
capacity and hence increase his standard of 
living still further.” 





U.K. Booklet Deseribes 
Services for Disabled 


A booklet giving a brief account of the 
work being done in the United Kingdom 
for the rehabilitation of the disabled, 
entitled Services for the Disabled, has 
lately been published by the U.K. Stand- 
ing Committee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons. 

The first chapter contains a sketch of 
the major developments in the history of 
the work for the disabled which has led 
to the establishment of the existing services. 

Other chapters describe the services pro- 
vided for the disabled, including: medical 
services, special services and rehabilitation 
facilities, employment, and other social 
services. Another chapter describes some 
special categories of disabled persons. 


Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from United Kingdom Informa- 
tion Services in Ottawa, Montreal or 
Toronto. 





Six Possible Problems of 


1. The immediate problem of redun- 
dant staff and of their re-employment 
elsewhere. 

2. The retraining and upgrading of 
staff for operative, supervisory and 
maintenance functions. 

3. The supply of trained personnel in 
mechanical and electronic engineering. 

4. Problems of industrial relations in 
the transition stage of automation and 
in the negotiation of new contracts of 
employment, especially clauses concern- 
ing hours, wages, days of work, promo- 
tion, classification of workers and 
redundancy. 

5. The timing of transition to coin- 
cide with the development of new 
employment opportunities. 

6. The possibilities of over-produc- 
tion. 


Automation ... 


> + - and Six Advantages 

1. Output per hour goes up and go 
does productivity. 

2. Costs are reduced. 

3. Quality of production is better 
controlled. 

4. Jobs are made safer. There is 
little direct contact of employees with 
machines or tools and _ little handling 
of materials. 

5. Workers are freed from routine 
tasks and put on work requiring greater 
skill. 

6. Labour may be freed for other and 
perhaps new products, thus raising total 
productivity and the standard of living. 


—Labour and Employment Gazette, 
Department of Labour, New Zealand. 


| 
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Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Has Good Results in U.S. 


Ninety per cent of all disabled persons 
are capable of being trained for gainful 
work according to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Director of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at New York 
University. 

Dr. Rusk reported that 95 per cent of 
the persons in National Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Centers had never worked before 
but had, as a result of one year’s training, 
advanced from average annual earnings of 
$176 to more than $2,000. 

A short time before this statement was 
made the U.S. Department of Labor 
announced that the employment of 
physically-handicapped workers had in- 
creased steadily in 1955. A total of 31,825 
handicapped persons was placed by the 
Public Employment Service in October, the 
Department stated. This was the highest 
figure for any month since October 1950. 


Union, Employers Sponsor 
Annual Apprentice Trials 


The application of atomic energy to 
peaceful uses, not to mention its employ- 
ment in war, will make new demands on 
the knowledge and proficiency not only of 
the scientists and engineers at the top, but 
also of the men on the construction and 
maintenance level. 

Realizing this, the late Martin P. Durkin, 
President of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, in 1954 conceived an 
idea which led to an unusual example of 
collaboration between labour and manage- 
ment: an international contest to test the 
skills of apprentice plumbers and pipe- 
fitters. It was also to be a test of the 
adequacy of their training. 


First Contest 


The first contest was held in 1954 at 
Purdue University. The second annual 
contest was held in late 1955 at the same 
place, and an elaborate conference was 
added to train the men who train the 
apprentices. Representatives came from 36 
states and from four provinces of Canada. 
Seventy-four apprentices (40 plumbers and 
34 pipefitters), all in the fifth and final year 
of their training, competed. 

The contest was divided into two classes, 
one for plumbers and one for pipefitters; 
prizes of $1,000 for first place, and $500 
and $250 for second and third places 
respectively, were offered in each class. 
The contest lasted three days. 
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The first year’s contest had brought out 
weaknesses: in particular, the apprentices 
were found to be deficient in welding skill. 
In consequence, last year training of 
teachers was undertaken and a five-day 
training course for apprentice instructors 
was held under the direction of Purdue’s 
Industrial Education Division. The course 
was attended by more than 150 apprentice 
instructors, who were presented with certifi- 
cates at the close of the course. 


Jointly Administered 


This international apprentice training 
program is jointly administered by the 
plumbers’ union, the National Association 
of Plumbing Contractors, the Mechanical 
Contractors Association of America, and 
the National Association of Master 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors of 
Canada. 

Richard J. Gray, President of the AFL 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, a guest speaker at the presentation 
ceremony, said that although 3,750 joint 
committees of management and unions were 
conducting apprentice training programs in 
the building trades, more emphasis on such 
training was needed. 


U.S. Worried ebout Drop 
In Apprentice Training 

Concern over the decline in training of 
apprentices for skilled jobs has been grow- 
ing in the United States over the past two 
years. 

There are three main reasons for this 
concern :— 

1. While industry has been expanding, 
much apprentice training has been dropping 
off, with resulting shortages of skilled 
workers at some places and at some times. 

2. With the advent of automation, the 
decline in apprenticeship training is 
symbolic of an unawareness of the imme- 
diate and future needs of a highly mech- 
anized economy. 

3. It is feared that the United States is 
being outstripped by the Soviet Union in 
turning out an adequate supply of skilled 
personnel on all levels. 


Better Training Needed 


The US. Secretary of Labor and other 
public officials have been stressing the need 
for more extensive and better training in 
every type of skill. 

A report recently released on apprentice- 
ship training in the construction industry 
in the years 1950-55 has indicated, however, 
that last year such training was beginning 
a come-back from the declining or static 
conditions of 1950-54. 
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Nowa Seotia Plans New 
Apprenticeship Procedure 

Apprentices in Nova Scotia are to be 
indentured to an apprenticeship committee 
rather than to individual employers, it has 
been announced by R. H. Maccuish, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour. 

The committee will acquire the appren- 
tice and follow him through his training 
regardless of the number of employers he 
has during that time, Mr. Maccuish 
explained to a meeting of the Halifax and 
Dartmouth Area Bricklayers Apprentice- 
ship Committee. : 

“A young man starting as an apprentice 
has no continuity of work due to fluctua- 
tions in industrial demand for labour,” he 
said. “Because he is shifted from one 
employer to another, he has no way to 
prove his four years of apprenticeship 
training.” 


Out-of -Work Benefits Fail 
To Cover All Expenses 


A pilot study of a sample of 400 unem- 
ployment insurance beneficiaries conducted 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., last year has disclosed 
that, while unemployed, recipients spent 
substantially more for food, shelter and 
other items that they drew in benefits. 

Almost all persons in the sample reduced 
expenditures after they were laid off. But, 
the survey showed, the weekly benefit 
cheques represented less than 60 per cent 
of the reduced expenditures for most single 
claimants and less than 45 per cent for 
most families in which the chief wage- 
earner was out of work. 

According to a U.S. Department of Labor 
report on the survey, claimants supple- 
mented their benefit cheques by drawing 
on other personal resources, e.g., savings, 
or by borrowing. 

The study was conducted by Duquesne 
University in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Industry and Labor. 


Experimental Study 


Experimental in nature, it was designed 
to test techniques, methods and procedures 
in preparation for a series of similar surveys 
to be conducted in a number of states to 
obtain information concerning the adequacy 
of unemployment insurance payments in 
tiding jobless workers over temporary 
periods of unemployment. 

The survey was made prior to the 
recent amendment of the Pennsylvania 
unemployment insurance law raising the 


maximum weekly benefit from $30 to $35. 
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Total Union Dues Exceed 
$500 Million Each Year 


Trade unions with an aggregate member- 
ship in the United States and Canada of 
17,500,000 have a total income of more 
than $500,000,000, according to a recent 
survey. 

(Labour union membership in Canada at 
the beginning of 1955 was 1,268,207, accord- 
ing to Labour Organization in Canada, 1955 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1357).) 

The survey, which extended over a 
period of a year, was conducted in the 
United States by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a _ private research 
agency. It covered 139 unions affliated 
with the merged AFL-CIO, plus 55 inde- 
pendent unions. Only three unions, all 
tainted with corruption, refused to co- 
operate with the Board. 

Total dues collected by the unions were 
at least $457,000,000 a year, and although 
no exact reckoning was made of the 
amount collected in initiation fees and 
assessments, James J. Bambrick, director of 
the study, said that it would bring the total 
“well above the half-billion mark”. 

Per capita taxes to the internationals 
cost the locals $228,000,000 a year, leaving 
the latter an almost equal amount, 
$229,000,000, to meet their own expenses. 

Average dues payment per member was 
put at $26.14 a year. In some cases dues 
were as low as $1 a month, while the 
highest reported was $25 a month for air- 
line pilots earning more than $19,000 a 
year. Initiation fees ranged from 65 cents 
to $250, the highest fees being for certain 
skilled trades. 

Other information unearthed by the 
survey included the following :— 

Unions with 10,500,000 members have 
constitutions requiring a membership vote 
before a strike; and unions with a total 
membership of 6,000,000 require the strike 
vote to be by secret ballot. 


Most unions require locals to obtain 
authorization from the head office before 
a strike can be called. Thirteen unions, 
representing government workers, have a 
constitutional ban on strikes. 

Unions whose membership comprises 
more than a third of the total exclude 
Communists and other subversive elements. 


Only five unions with 442,000 members 
still have constitutions which bar member- 
ship on racial grounds. These include four 
independent railroad unions and an asso- 
ciation of postal transport workers. Thirty- 
nine unions explicitly exclude considerations 
of race or national origin in admitting 
applicants to membership. 





Ontario Hydro Workers Vote 
To Merge with CCL Union 


One of Canada’s largest independent 
employees’ associations has voted to merge 
with a CCL national union. 

Last month, by what the association’s 
President termed a “comfortable” margin, 
members of the Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association ‘voted to merge with the 
National Union of Public Service Employees 
(CCL). Two earlier merger proposals had 
been rejected by the Hydro employees. 

Cecil Walker, President of the Associa- 
tion, said there would be few, if any, 
changes as a result of the merger. The 
Association, he emphasized, would retain 
complete autonomy within the CCL union. 

Stanley Little, Director of Organization 
for the NUPSE, explained that the Hydro 
group was completely self-contained. 


Rehabilitation in Europe 
Studied by Ontario Men 


Following an itinerary suggested by 
Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, two Ontario doctors 
connected with the province’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Board late last year made 
a tour of European rehabilitation centres. 
They were Commissioner Dr. E. C. Steele 
and Dr. Bruce H. Young, Medical Super- 
intendent of the Malton Rehabilitation 
Centre. 

The purpose of the trip was to observe 
operations at as many rehabilitation centres 
as possible with a view to including their 
most beneficial features in the new 
Compensation Board rehabilitation centre 
on which construction is to begin soon. 

Among the places visited were indus- 
trial rehabilitation units in Glasgow and 
Leicester and miners rehabilitation centres 
at Uddingston, Scotland, and Firbeck Hall 
in Yorkshire; the Fitness Centre at Bridge 
of Earn; King’s College Hospital, London; 
Pindersfield Hospital, Leeds; Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Roehampton; the Vauxhall Motor 
Centre; the Stoke-Mandeville Centre for 
Paraplegics; and the Albert Dock hospital. 

In Austria the two doctors studied the 
facilities at the world-famous rehabilitation 
centre at Tobelbad. 

While they reported that they did not 
see a centre that was superior in its over- 
all accomplishments to the Malton centre, 
they did obtain useful ideas that can be 
applied in the proposed centre. 

Arrangements for the trip were made by 
Mr. Campbell through the co-operation of 
the British Ministry of Labour and the 
Accident Insurance Institute of Vienna. 
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Teamsters, Mine-Mill Sign 
Mutual Assistance Pact 


The Western Conference of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters last 
month signed a mutual aid and assistance 
pact with the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The Teamsters’ 
Western Conference includes the union’s 
locals in Western Canada. 

The agreement between the two unions 
provides for the establishment of a joint 
committee which will try to settle disputes 
that may arise between them. It was 
also agreed that joint negotiations with 
employers would be undertaken where that 
was feasible, and that the two unions should 
work together for the repeal of legislation 
considered inimical to either union. 

The Mine-Mill Union was expelled some 
years ago by the CCL, and later by the 
CIO, because of its communist leadership; 
and there is a good deal of latent opposi- 
tion in both the AFL-CIO and the TLC 
to the action of the Teamsters in allying 
themselves with the outcast union. 

“Tt won’t help Mine-Mill in Canada,” 
Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
TLC, with which the Teamsters are affili- 
ated, said after the pact was announced. 
Jurisdiction claimed by Mine-Mill has been 
given by the TLC to its affiliate the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union. “The 
Chemical Workers will continue to organize 
the refineries and the pes will 
continue to organize the Tniners.” 

Dave Beck, International President of the 
Teamsters, said that the main reason for 
the pact was the Teamsters’ desire to take 
into membership several hundred truck 
drivers who are now members of Mine- 
Mill. 


Independent U.S. Unions 
Plan Unity Convention 


A recommendation that a national unifi- 
cation convention be called next May for 
a proposed merger of some 6,000,000 union 
members not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour-Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was made last month 
by a committee representing the National 
Independent Union Council and the Con- 
federated Unions of America. 

The National Independent Union Council 
lists 2,500 unions, estimated to have a total 
membership of 1,800,000 workers. Member- 
ship of the Confederated Unions of America 
was estimated at 75,000. 

The two groups were said to be leading 
the movement to unify all independents to 
prevent them from being absorbed by the 
AFL-CIO. 
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Labour Unity in Ireland 
About to be Effected 


Central trade union bodies of yet another 
country, Ireland, have decided to join 
forces. At a meeting in Dublin last month, 
representatives of the Irish Trades Union 
Congress and the Congress of Irish Unions 
agreed on a plan for setting up a national 
trade union centre for the whole of Ireland. 

The TUC consists of members of Irish 
unions and of British unions which have 
membership in Northern Ireland and in the 
Republic. The CIU is made up of all-Irish 
unions, and has insisted that trade unions 
in Ireland should be Irish-based and Irish- 
controlled. 

Subject to, and immediately after being 
approved by, special conferences of both 


congresses which were to meet on January 
5, a new organization to be known as the 
“Provisional United Organization of the 
Trish Trade Union Movement” will be set 
up. This provisional organization will have 
the task of drafting a constitution and of 
founding the new centre. 

This plan, which is the result of two 
years of negotiation, marks a step towards 
the union of trade unions but the realiza- 
tion of the ideal which it represents will 
not be easy. Many Northern workers and 
some in the South are determined not to 
abandon their British-based unions in favour 
of a single all-Ireland congress with its 
headquarters in Dubhn. 





Submissions of Provincial Labour Federations 
Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 
has asked the provincial Government to 
have trade unions relieved of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Labour Relations Act 
and permitted to declare a strike imme- 
diately when an employer does not bargain 
in good faith. 

The request was contained in the annual 
brief presented by the Federation to the 
provincial Cabinet at the end of November. 

Read by Roger Provost, President of the 
Federation, the brief also recommended 
more severe sanctions against employers 
who dismiss their employees for union 
activity; more expeditious proceedings in 
the field of labour-management relations; 
improvements in the conciliation and arbi- 
tration service, in particular the establish- 
ment of a list of impartial arbitrators; and 
recognition of the principle of the retro- 
activity of collective agreements. 

The Federation also denounced Sunday 
work, asking that closer supervision be 
exercised. 

Emphasizing the necessity for the observ- 
ance of Sunday, Maurice Duplessis, Premier 
of the province, congratulated the Federa- 
tion on its attitude, going on to state that 
if “the manufacturers of newsprint want 
price control for newsprint, they’ll get it”. 

“The manufacturers of newsprint in 
Quebec,” he said, “must provide the news- 
papers of the province with newsprint at 
prices which take into account their status 
as joint owners of the forests. 

“We have established rent control,” Mr. 
Duplessis added, “and we can just as easily 
impose controls on those who hire our forest 
resources.” 
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With regard to delays in arbitration, the 
Premier specified that the best remedy for 
this situation is goodwill on both sides. 

Mr. Duplessis also declared himself in 
favour of the principle of retroactivity in 
the renewal of collective agreements. He 
disclosed that a bill has been drafted to 
that effect, but that there are still a great 
many difficulties to be overcome. 


Calling attention to the industrial 
development of the province of Quebec, 
the Federation stated in its brief that this 
development must be accompanied by a 
substantial increase in population and con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of 
living of the people. 

“In our opinion,” the brief continued, “it 
is therefore absolutely necessary, for an 
increase in population, that wages in this 
province should reach a level at least equal 
to if not higher than those in any other 
part of the country. There is no doubt 
that one of the most effective ways of 
increasing wages is collective bargaining, 
the premise of which is the full and 
unfettered right of the workers to join the 
labour organization of their choice.” 

The Federation suggested that the 
adoption of a firm attitude, both by the 
provincial Government and by the Labour 
Relations Board, concerning the free 
exercise of the right of association, would 
have a salutary effect “on certain employers 
who still have a conception of management 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages”. 

In addition to asking for trade unions 
the right to strike without going through 
the stages of conciliation and arbitration, 





when the employer does not bargain in 
good faith, the Federation also requested 
that the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
should hear the parties without delay, that, 
on the decision of the Board, the Attorney 
should immediately take action against the 
party at fault, and that a daily fine equal 
to that provided in case of an illegal strike 
should be imposed. 

With regard to the arbitration courts, 
the brief maintained that the main problem 


arises from the limited number of impartial 
arbitrators who can be chosen by the 
parties. The Federation suggested that 
the Government draw up a list of persons 
likely to act as presidents of arbitration 
courts. 

It was also requested that the three- 
month limit provided by law for the 
announcing of an arbitration award should 
be strictly respected, save under excep- 
tional circumstances. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The annual brief of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was  sub- 
mitted to the provincial Government at 
Regina on December 20. 

The Federation on behalf of its 11,900 
members urged the Government to:— 

Amend the Hours of Work Act to estab- 
lish a 40-hour, five-day week without 
reduction in take-home pay; 

Amend the Trade Union Act to provide 
for changes in the names of certified unions 
consequent upon a merger, to require 
employers to produce financial statements 
of their position when they plead inability 
to pay higher wages during collective 
bargaining, and to alter the Maintenance 
of Membership section of the Act; 

Amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide for payment of 100 per cent 
compensation. 

Other requests or recommendations made 
in the brief related to the establishment of 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour; changes 
in the Factories Act, Annual Holidays Act, 
and Public Service Act and Regulations; 
weekly days of rest; recovery of wages due 
from bankrupt employers; women in in- 
dustry; improvement of the lot of domestic 
servants; sick pay; payment for jury duty; 
time for voting at civic elections; liquor 
laws; safe condition of motor vehicles 
offered for sale; trans-Canada pipeline; and 
housing. 

The Federation expressed concern at the 
amount of unemployment in the province, 


protested against a recent change in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act which pro- 
vides that the basic 80 weekly contribu- 
tions required to qualify must not be more 
than a year old, and favoured the assump- 
tion by the federal Government of the 
entire cost of relief aid. 

The brief mentioned a resolution 
repeatedly passed by conventions of the 
Federation and the parent Congress which 
expressed unalterable opposition to any 
form of compulsory arbitration as a means 
for the settlement of labour disputes. 

The federal Government was urged to 
provide interest-free cash advances to 
farmers on grain in storage, to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the initial payment on 
an eight-bushel per specified acre quota. 

The 10-man delegation was headed by 
L. A. Gardiner, President of the Federa- 
tion. 

Premier T. C. Douglas, in his reply to the 
delegation, said that his Government was 
prepared to proceed at once with amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act to safeguard 
union rights where changes in union names 
became necessary as a result of a merger. 
He pledged favourable consideration to 
other important items in the brief and, in 
regard to several other matters, he agreed 
that they should be discussed between 
committees appointed by the Government 
and the Federation respectively. 

The Premier was accompanied by ten 
members of his Cabinet. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Unemployment and the financing of 
unemployment relief, the trans-Canada 
pipeline, and national health insurance were 
the subjects dealt with in a brief sub- 
mitted recently by the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) to the provincial 
Government. 

A large part of the brief was devoted 
to a discussion of the unemployment situa- 
tion, with particular reference to the 
sharing of the cost of unemployment relief 


between municipal, provincial and federal 
governments. 

The brief expressed dissatisfaction about 
the failure of the provincial and federal 
Governments to arrive at any satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to payment of 
the cost of unemployment relief. It asked 
for a conference to be called by the 
provincial Government of all mayors and 
reeves to decide what share of the cost 
each municipality should bear. It also 
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suggested that the provincial Government 
should call meetings of all engineering 
staffs to institute a program of works 
which could be held in readiness to prevent 
a repetition of the experience of last 
winter. a 

The Federation said that in its opinion 
the trans-Canada pipeline should be con- 
structed as a public utility, either by the 
federal and provincial Governments jointly ; 
or by the provincial Governments that 
would benefit by the use of the gas, without 
federal government help. 

The building of the pipeline, the brief 
said, should not depend upon the consent 
of United States authorities for the import 
of Canadian gas into their country. An 
immediate start on the project as a public 
utility was urged. 

The brief strongly urged the setting up 
of a national health program which would 
“provide complete medical, hospital, dental, 


optical, physical and psychiatric care for 
every man, woman and child who is a 
resident of Canada.” 

Along with this health plan, the brief 
said, should go a program of disease pre- 
vention. This would include, besides the 
existing programs of cancer and_tuber- 
culosis research, research into such diseases 
as arthritis, multiple sclerosis, and condi- 
tions of the heart. It would also include 
“improved sanitary conditions in both 
rural and urban areas, pure water supplies, 
industrial hygiene, and other factors that 
enter into the promotion of good public 
health”, 

“Health insurance,” the Federation said, 
“should be made available to all, regard- 
less of income, just as old age pensions 
are now made available to all regardless of 
income. Recovery of such payments can 
be made most equitably through income 
aa 


Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 
Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC) held its 3rd annual con- 
vention in Prince Albert on October 15 
and 16. 

In his opening address the President, 
Andrew Tait, called on all members to 
co-operate to the fullest extent in bringing 
about a quiet and harmonious merger 
between their Federation and the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CCL), and 
between the trades councils in the various 
cities. 

He emphasized the importance of follow- 
ing the policy of the TLC in keeping the 
Federation on a non-partisan basis in 
politics, while at the same time giving to 
all the right to support the party of their 
choice. , 

A wide variety of matters was dealt with 
in the 60 resolutions placed before the 48 
delegates during the convention. The con- 
vention requested: the early introduction 
of a national health plan, commending the 
provincial Government for its work on the 
matter; increased grants for education from 
the federal Government; and increased 
minimum wage rates, with reduced hours 
of work. 


A resolution was adopted deploring the 
provincial Government’s ignoring in a 
recent appointment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the long-established 
policy of recognizing the wishes of the 
majority of the organized workers. 

The convention elected Don R. Arnold, 
First Vice-president, to attend the conven- 
tion of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in North Battleford in 
November, and authorized the imcoming 
executive to set up a committee to meet 
a similar committee from the CCL body to 
discuss the proposed merger. 

Members of the executive re-elected 
were: President, Andrew Tait; First Vice- 
president, Don. R. Arnold; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ivan E. Morse; Regional Vice- 
presidents, Hugh O. Scott, Moose Jaw; 
Alex. §S. Cochrane, Regina; and J. C. 
Davidson, Saskatoon. The two new 
members of the executive were: Vice- 
presidents J. A. Lamb, Prince Albert, and 
W. J. Warden, representing the Saskat- 
chewan Civil Service Association. All were 
elected by acclamation. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The coming merger of the TLC and CCL 
provincial federations and its possibilities 
for expanding organizing activities through- 
out the province were emphasized in the 
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presidential address at the 12th annual 
convention of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour (CCL), held in Vancouver 
on November 19 and 20. 


About 125 delegates, representing 54 
locals, 67 affiliated unions and three labour 
councils, attended the convention. 


The President, Dan Radford, also spoke 
of the problems ahead due to automation. 
He said that labour is not opposed to 
progress, and therefore not opposed to 
automation, but that labour as well as 
management should see to it that automa- 
tion will not create mass unemployment 
and hardship for the workers. 

Hon. Lyle Wicks, B.C. Minister of 
Labour, addressing the convention at the 
afternoon session on Saturday, said that 
lack of interest by members is the greatest 
challenge facing British Columbia unions. 
He urged the Federation to “make an 
effort to have its members attend as many 
local meetings as possible”. 

The Government has aided the unem- 
ployment situation by letting out contracts 
for public works at a time when some men 
would normally be unemployed, the Min- 
ister said. 

More than 100 resolutions came before 
the delegates for consideration. One of 
the most important dealt with the forth- 
coming merger of the TLC and CCL 
provincial federations. The delegates 
approved the action taken by the executive, 
and instructed them to proceed with the 
plans outlined in the directive issued by 
the TLC-CCL Provincial Unity Committee 
a short time before. 

The delegates passed a resolution oppos- 
ing a section in the terms of the merger 
regarding representation at conventions of 
the new Congress, and urged that the same 
form of representation as now in force in 
the CCL be retained. 

Another resolution called for annual con- 
ventions instead of one every two years. 

Amendments to existing legislation with 
regard to the necessity of obtaining new 
certifications in cases where the names of 
unions had been changed were also 
requested in two other resolutions passed 
by the conyention. 

Other resolutions dealing with labour 
legislation called for a 30-hour week ‘and 
amendments to the Annual Holidays Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Another resolution demanded a national 
health plan. 

On the subject of grain marketing the 
convention: urged the provincial Govern- 
ment to make vigorous representations, in 
conjunction with farmer and labour organ- 
izations of British Columbia, to the federal 
Government to adopt a more flexible grain 
marketing policy; supported the farmers’ 


demand for a guaranteed minimum price 
for grain; opposed any move to alter the 
Crow’s Nest Pass freight rates; and 
approved a proposal for interest-free cash 
advances to farmers by the federal Govern- 
ment to the value of the grain in store on 
their farms. 


There was some strongly-worded criti- 
cism of the leaders of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL-TLC), 
in connection with the strike of the union’s 
members in 12 coastal and Vancouver 
Island lumber and shingle mills. 


Lloyd Whelan, President of Vancouver 
Labour Council, and head of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) Local 1-71, said that the leaders of 
the AFL union were “a bunch of vultures, 
trying to split us up”. 

Joe Morris, Woodworkers’ Provincial 
President, accused the Engineers. of 
attempting to turn their dispute with the 
employers into “a jurisdictional battle with 
the IWA”, 


The accusations of the Woodworkers’ 
leaders were made during discussion of a 
resolution, finally passed by the delegates, 
urging that no further certification of craft 
groups be made unless the craft union 
applying for certification does so on behalf 
of at least 51 per cent of all employees in 
the establishment, if there is already an 
industrial certification in effect for that unit. 

Charges were made at the convention that 
“houses in Kitimat are being sold to 
workers for prices ranging upwards from 
$14,000 when their actual value is no more 
than $10,000”. 


Pen Baskin, of the United Steelworkers, 
also charged that an “aluminum curtain” 
has fallen over the issue in the press. He 
said that “two Vancouver newspapers sent 
men up to examine the situation, but 
neither paper has printed their stories. It 
seems that anything that does not eulogize 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada never gets 
in the pages of our press.” 

It was decided that representations about 
the matter should be made to both federal 
and provincial Governments. 

Dan Radford was re-elected as president 
for his eighth term without opposition. 
Other officers elected were: Joe Morris, 
First Vice-president; Wiliam Symington, 
Second Vice-president; R. R. Smeal, Third 


Vice-president; and George Home, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
The following were elected executive 


committee members: Lawrence Vandale, 
George Droneck, Warren Lowery, Pen 
Baskin, Vic Mauro, Gerry Emary, and 
Stew Irving. 
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Employment in 1955—A Survey 


Past year was one of rapid recovery from the minor recession of 1954, 
employment effect of which was unevenly distributed among industries. 
Rise in basic employment level expected to continue through early 1956 


The past year has been one of rapid 
recovery from a minor recession. During 
1954 national output fell to $23-9 billion 
(seasonally adjusted at annual rates), com- 
pared with the previous peak of $24-6 
billion in 1953. At the end of 1954, how- 
ever, the gross national product had turned 
upward again and by the third quarter of 
1955 had reached an annual rate of $26-9 


bilion. This high level of economic 
activity was sustained during the fourth 
quarter. 


The effects on employment of the busi- 
ness downturn and the subsequent recovery 
were unevenly distributed among indus- 
tries. In some parts of manufacturing, 
employment fell fairly sharply and has not 
yet shown much sign of recovery. In other 
industrial sectors there has been scarcely 
any break in the expansionary trend. 

The general pattern of employment and 
unemployment is indicated in Chart 1, in 
which the various labour force components 
have been adjusted for seasonal variation. 
It can be seen that the employment gains 
this year have fully made up for the losses 
incurred during 1954 and that by the end 
of 1955 total employment had regained its 
position on the long-term upward trend line. 
In mid-November the number of persons 
with jobs, seasonally adjusted, was 2-6 per 
cent higher than the 1953 peak. 

Among the more arresting developments 
of the past two years have been the con- 
trastng movements of agricultural and 
non-agricultural employment. Through the 
summer and early fall of 1954, more 
workers than usual were absorbed into 
agriculture, while non-farm employment 
tended to level off after the sharp drop of 
the previous winter. Since March 1955, on 
the other hand, there has been a sustained 
and rapid rise in non-farm employment, 
while the number of persons employed in 
agriculture has reverted to the falling trend 
of the previous postwar years. These recent 
changes in employment trends are not 
unrelated; the downward trend in farm 
employment apparently depends to a con- 
siderable extent on a strong demand for 
labour in other industries, 

The decline of unemployment this year 
has been as marked as the increase in 
employment. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work fell to 2:3 per 
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cent of the labour force this summer, 
almost midway between the low points 
reached in 1954 and 1953. By October this 
figure increased slightly to 2:5 per cent but 
there was still no heavy concentration of 
surplus labour. 

When the industrial employment indexes 
of the past 24 years are adjusted for the 
usual seasonal variations they show a 
clear pattern of a downturn in employment, 
followed by a stable period, and then a 
sharp recovery. As illustrated in Chart 2, 
industrial employment? declined by 4:5 
per cent between May 1953 and April 1954, 
remained relatively stable from April 1954 
to February 1955 and then rose sharply 
through the remaining months of the year. 
By the first of October the seasonally- 
adjusted index had increased 5 per cent 
in the preceding eight months. 


Manufacturing, and to a lesser degree 
construction, transportation and mining, 
were clearly the industries chiefly respon- 
sible for both the downturn and the 
subsequent recovery. All four industries 
contributed to the sharp employment drop 
that took place between May 1953 and 
April 1954. Manufacturing alone continued 
to decline after April 1954 and this was 
sufficient to prevent a rise in the industrial 
composite, although employment in other 
industries was rising. When the employ- 
ment decline in manufacturing came to an 
end, it had dropped more than 8 per cent 





7Many Canadian industries have fairly regular 
fluctuations in employment because of weather or 
other conditions that are directly related to the 
season of the year. For purposes of analysis, it is 
often useful to eliminate these fluctuations from 
the reported employment indexes, particularly if 
comparisons are being made over periods of more 
or less than 12 months. This is done by dividing 
the actual employment index by an index of the 
average seasonal fluctuations during the past few 
years. The result is a seasonally-adjusted employ- 
ment index that indicates underlying changes in 
employment. 

2As measured by the industrial composite index 
provided by the Employment and Payrolls Survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This index 
covers most of the major industrial sectors of the 
economy, the major exception being agriculture. 
Coverage differs between industry groups, the 
Service industries being covered less adequately 
than manufacturing, 
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from the 1953 peak. Manufacturing also 
played a major role in the recovery, in- 
creasing by 6 per cent between February 
and October of 1955. 

Another notable feature of the past two 
years is that the downturn in manufac- 
turing has had little or no secondary effect 
on the service and distributive industries. 
One possible exception is transportation, 
although here the gradual decline in grain 
shipments was an important factor con- 
tributing to layoffs from the railways. 
Employment in other tertiary industries 
expanded steadily throughout the recession. 
Between May 1953 and February 1955 
employment in finance, insurance and real 
estate rose by almost 8 per cent, and in 
trade and service by more than 3 per cent. 
The continued growth of these industries, 
which together employ more people than 
all of the manufacturing industries, has 
provided significant support to the gains 
being made in goods-producing industries. 
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The length of the work week has also 
reflected the quickening pace of business 
activity. Short-time work was progressively 
reduced during the year; in November the 
number of persons on short time was almost 
one-fifth less than a year earlier. The 
average number of weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing was consistently higher than 
the comparable figure in 1954, and in 
October showed a year-to-year gain of one- 
fifth of an hour. 

The end of the harvest in early September 
saw the beginning of the seasonal slack 
period in the economy. The strength of 
current demand indicates, however, that 
both the decline in employment and the 
resulting rise in seasonal unemployment 
will be considerably less than it has been 
during the past two winters. There is good 
reason to expect that the basic employ- 
ment level will rise through the early part 
of 1956, though perhaps not as rapidly as 
in 1955. 
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The widespread strength in the manu- 
facturing sector is indicated in Chart 3, 
which shows changes in the seasonally- 
adjusted employment indexes of selected 
industries. Employment in all of the main 
industry groups increased in 1955, the gains 
ranging from 2 per cent in the chemicals 
industry to 13 per cent in the rubber 
industry. In some important industry sub- 
groups, however, employment continued to 
drop and in others it increased only slightly. 

In the agricultural implement industry, 
for example, employment continued to 
drop through most of 1955, after a brief 
upturn at the beginning of the year, and 
in August it was nearly 40 per cent below 
1952 levels. Employment in this industry, 
however, may show more than seasonal 
strength over the winter months. This 
view is based on evidence of some in- 
ventory depletion and the expectation of 
increased spending by farmers as a result 
of this year’s bumper crop. 


Moderate employment gains were regis- 
tered in the railway rolling stock industry 
during the first few months of this year 
but employment in August was still 12 per 
cent lower than a year earlier. Since then 
the volume of new orders by the railways 
has risen substantially and as a result some 
employment increases may occur during the 
winter months. 

Employment in the aircraft and ship- 
building industries continued at relatively 
low levels. In the aircraft industry, 
employment in October was about 22 per 
cent below the 1953 peak. The situation 
in shipbuilding is relatively worse, with 
employment now 10 per cent below the 
comparable 1954 figure and more than 25 
per cent below the 1953 peak. The general 
pattern of defence procurement expendi- 


tures indicates that employment is not 
likely to rise much during the winter 
months and consequently little or no 


improvement is to be expected in these 
industries. 
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The seasonally-adjusted index of employ- 
ment in the manufacture of industrial 
machinery showed a sizable increase in 
the latter part of 1955. Investment spend- 
ing for machinery and equipment, both in 
terms of present spending and of future 
commitments, provides a firm basis for 
further employment gains. 

The vehicles industry has been one of the 
leaders in the increase in manufacturing 
employment. October shipments and sales 
were much higher than last year and back 
orders still held by dealers are reported to 
be substantial. Production and employ- 
ment should be at least maintained at their 
present high levels through the first quarter 
of 1956, provided that the General Motors 
dispute is settled in the near future. 

The employment situation in other con- 
sumer durable goods industries also con- 
tinues to be stronger than in 1954; in the 
soft goods industries employment expanded 
during the late spring and summer months. 
Clothing sales during most of 1955 were 
higher than in the comparable months of 
1954 and with inventories at relatively low 
levels, the industry is now in a better posi- 
tion than last year. 


In October, employment in the indus- 
tries producing basic materials was more 
than 7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
The increasing strength in this large group 
of industries is the combined result of the 
sustained high level of exports and domestic 
consumption and the substantial increase 
in investment activity. The seasonally- 
adjusted employment index in the primary 
iron and steel industry increased by about 
19 per cent during the first nine months of 
this year, compared with a decline of nearly 
14 per cent during the same period in 1954. 
No lessening in demand for steel is fore- 
seen during the first half of 1956. Since, 
however, the industry is presently operating 
at close to capacity, employment is expected 
to follow the usual seasonal movements 
fairly closely. 

Employment in the wood products, paper 
products and non-ferrous metal industries 
reflect the current high levels of export 
trade. These industries have shown 
moderate but steady gains through most of 
1954 and 1955. It is possible that employ- 
ment may level off during the next few 
months. Although economic activity in 
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is continuing at high levels, some softening 
could occur in lumber markets as a result 
of recent government action in these coun- 
tries designed to cut down the rising level 
of housing construction. 

The logging industry has responded 
strongly to rising domestic and foreign 
demand for both paper and lumber 
products. During the past summer, the 
pulp and paper companies in eastern 
Canada cut about 3 per cent more pulp 
logs than last year and it is estimated that 
between 5 and 10 per cent more pulp logs 
will be cut during the fall-winter season. 
This indicates that winter employment will 
be both higher and of longer duration than 
last year. On the West Coast, operations 
have not slackened in either the pulp and 
sawmill industries or in logging. Employ- 
ment in British Columbia logging camps 


was about 2 per cent above year earlier- _ 


levels at the first of October, with some 
shortages of skilled woodsmen. 

Mining employment has risen slightly 
more than seasonally since the beginning 
of 1955. This has been due to marked 
expansion in employment in metal mines. 
Metal mining prospects are likely to remain 
strong for some months to come. In British 
Columbia, in fact, the rise in copper prices 
has encouraged the re-opening of some 
marginal operations. Employment in fuel 
mining operations, on the other hand, has 
been declining and this trend is expected 


to continue. For mining as a whole, the 
employment trend will probably continue 
to rise slowly through the first part of 1956. 


The high level of new construction has 
been the principal stimulating influence for 
many manufacturing industries. During the 
second quarter of 1955, the volume of total 
new construction was about 8 per cent 
above that for the same period in 1954. 
The outlook for construction employment is 
quite strong. The number of housing units 
started up to the end of October of this 
year was almost 25 per cent higher than in 
the same period in 1954 and since the 
number under construction at the end of 
this season was also much larger than last 
year, there should be more employment in 
housebuilding during the coming winter. 
In addition, heavy industrial contracts 
awarded are substantially greater than last 
year, indicating higher employment in this 
sector of construction as well. 

In general, employment gains have 
become increasingly widespread through the 
year and the level of economic activity at 
the year-end provides a strong basis for 
further gains in 1956. In view of the rapid 
rise that occurred in 1955, further gains are 
not likely to be as large as those recorded 
earlier. Nevertheless, comparisons with last 
winter will probably continue to show sub- 
stantial year-to-year increases, since the 
economic upturn did not gain full 
momentum until the late spring of 1955. 





TUC Criticizes Autumn Budget, Would Have Preferred 
Higher Direct Taxation to Increase in Purchase Tax 


Higher direct taxation, bigger death 
duties and a tax on capital gains would 
have been preferred by Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress to the increased purchase 
tax, higher profits tax and cut in invest- 
ment provided for in the Government’s 
supplementary budget last autumn. The 
TUC’s views are expressed in a report 
published last month of a survey of how 
Britain’s economic health looks to the 
organized worker. 

In addition to suggesting that its tax 
proposals would have been “fairer and 
more effective,” the TUC criticized the cuts 
in capital expenditure, believing that they 
will result in fewer houses to rent, less 
spending on social projects and restricted 
development programs for the nationalized 
industries. 

To check excessive imports, the TUC 
would have chosen to restrict the importing 
of less essential goods. 
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In its report, the TUC addressed some 
advice to trade unionists. It is no good 
having wage increases if rising prices cancel 
them out just as fast, it said. 

“The only way to avoid the continuing 
threat of rising costs and prices to the 
balance of payments, full employment and 
living standards is to ensure that wage 
advances keep in line with increasing out- 
put,” the report pointed out. 

Every effort from trade unionists, from 
employers and from the Government is 
still needed to increase efficiency and to 
keep costs down, the TUC declared. 


“The trade union movement cannot 
tolerate irresponsible or selfish action, 
whether from other sections of the 


community or from within its own ranks, 
which would erode the foundations of full 
employment,” it added. 





Labour Briefs to Cabinet 


Canada’s four major labour organizations present annual legislative 
proposals to Cabinet. Two ask for national health insurance scheme, 
One stresses unemployment and one the seriousness of housing shortage 


Annual submissions to the Cabinet of the legislative proposals and 
recommendations of Canadian organized labour were made during a three-day 


period last month. 


The presentations of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour were the last that will be made by these 
bodies as separate entities; in April the two will merge into the Canadian 


Labour Congress. 


The TLC appeared before the Cabinet on December 14, the CCL on 
December 15 and both the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and the National Legislative Committee of the International Railway Brother- 


hoods on December 16. 


me ees LOD its memorandum stressed the need for policies that would 
stimulate a continuing high level of employment and keep seasonal unem- 
ployment to an absolute minimum. The CCL attacked the Government for 


failure to implement a national health insurance plan. 


The CCCL, for the 


first time, also asked for a health insurance scheme while the Railway Brother- 
hoods, as in past submissions, emphasized the seriousness of the housing 


shortage. 


In his replies to the four memoranda, Prime Minister St. Laurent promised 
careful consideration by the Government of all the submissions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Stresses need for policies that will stimulate continuing high level of 
employment and create conditions where seasonal unemployment can 
be kept to absolute minimum, again requests national health insurance 


The need for “policies that will stimulate 
a continuing high level of employment and 
that will create conditions in which seasonal 
unemployment can be kept to the absolute 
minimum” was stressed in the memorandum 
presented by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada on December 14. 


Also emphasized was a request for early 
action on the establishment of a nation-wide 
health insurance scheme “in order that this 
very important and necessary social legis- 
lation may be placed in effect without 
further unnecessary delay”. 

In its brief, the TLC predicted that 
the matter of unplaced applicants for 
employment registered with the National 
Employment Service would, at the winter’s 
peak, “crowd the half-million mark”. 

The Congress also :— 

Declared that its target was the six-hour 
day and 30-hour week. 


Expressed the desire for further amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act 


and its extension to provide benefits to 
insured workers who become idle because 
of illness. 

Recommended that immigration be 
related as closely as possible to employment 
opportunities and for this reason during the 
next year should be “very selective”. 

Asked that provision be made for the 
“orderly and lawful continuation” of all 
certifications of unions that become affiliated 
to the consolidated Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Voiced strong opposition to the settling 
of railway labour disputes by compulsory 
arbitration. 

Called for lower down payments and 
interest rates as encouragement for persons 
wishing to buy houses. 

Urged adjustment of the federal tax 
structure “to spread the total tax load more 
equitably over the entire economy and 
population”. (The delegation suggested the 
raising of personal exemptions as a means 
of accomplishing this.) 
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Requested an upward revision “without 
delay” of wages and salaries of government 
employees and the granting of collective 
bargaining rights to government employees’ 
organizations. 


The presentation of the 7,000-word 
memorandum was attended by a large 
delegation that filled every seat in the 
Railway Committee Rooms. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent, in his spoken 
reply to the requests and recommendations, 
made specific reference to only a few. In 
general, he told the delegation that the 
Government would give careful considera- 
tion to the representations and wished to 
have as many of them realized as quickly 
as it is possible in the interests of the 
whole country. 


In addition to the Prime Minister, 
Cabinet Ministers present were: Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion; Hon. James J. McCann, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart Garson, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. ‘Robert H. 
Winters, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. 
Wilham Ross Macdonald, Solicitor General 
and Leader of the Government in the 
Senate; Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; and Hon. 
Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. 

The TLC delegation was led by President 
Claude Jodoin and included Vice-presidents 
James A. Whitebone, George P. Schollie, 
William Jenoves, Carl Berg and R. K. 
Gervin and Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing. 


The TLC Memorandum 


In a longer-than-usual introduction to its 
requests and recommendations, the TLC 
called attention to its forthcoming merger 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. It 
may be assumed that this is the last 
approach to the Government by the TLC, 
the memorandum said. 

“We hope, of course, that your Govern- 
ment will not take this fact as a reason 
for minimizing the importance of the 
requests we are making ...or for any delay 
in acting upon these requests,” the Congress 
said. 

In an historical aside, the TLC recalled 
the first meeting of a Congress delegation 
with a Prime Minister of Canada and 
commented on the subsequent evolution of 
the practice. “We believe that this is the 
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only country in the world where such meet- 
ings occur on a regular annual basis,” the 
brief pointed out. 

“In making our requests and recom- 
mendations today we are mindful of the 
general buoyancy of our economy and of 
the rather improved atmosphere in inter- 
national relations,’ the brief continued. 
“To the extent that the policies of your 
Government have contributed to these 
improvements we wish to commend you.” 


The memorandum singled out for special 
commendation the establishment of a Royal 
Commission on Canada’s coastal trade and 
one on Canada’s economic prospects. 


Employment and Unemployment 


“At the peak of employment this year 
we still had far too many out of work,” 
the TLC declared, predicting that seasonal 
unemployment would again be high this 
winter and that the number of unplaced 
applicants for employment would approach 
the half-million mark. 

The memorandum pointed out that, while 
the Government was to be commended for 
its efforts to aid in the provision of winter 
work, “the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment cannot be solved by one government 
or all 11 governments as such, but rather 
the utmost co-operation must be attained 
among governments, management and 
labour if this unnecessary economic waste 
is to be reduced to a minimum”. 


Expressing pleasure that the sharing of 
assistance to unemployed employables was 
discussed at recent federal-provincial con- 
ferences, the TLC suggested, however, that 
the area of the discussions be broadened to 
produce “to the maximum extent possible” 
uniformity of economic policy and of labour 
and social legislation throughout the 
country. Regional inequalities of wage and 
salary rates, hours of work, social security 
benefits and the burden of taxation on the 
lower and middle income groups should be 
reduced. 

The TLC specifically recommended (1) 
enactment of uniform minimum wage legis- 
lation in all jurisdictions; (2) enactment of 
uniform hours of work and vacations with 
pay legislation providing for a maximum 
40-hour work-week and a minimum two 
weeks’ vacation with pay; (3) develop- 
ment of collaboration and co-operation 
among the 11 governments in the planning 
and timing of public works to provide the 
maximum of winter and off-season work; 
and (4) the correlation of federal and 
provincial tax structures to reduce the total 
tax load on the lower and middle income 
groups. 


“The stability thus produced would assist 
in the elimination of seasonal unemploy- 
ment and in reducing the minimum level 
of continuous unemployment,” the TLC 
asserted. 

Because it believed Canada’s natural 
resources and skills were sufficient to main- 
tain the economy in a buoyant state with 
high production and full employment for 
years to come, the TLC recommended the 
creation of a tripartite commission—goy- 
ernment, management and labour—charged 
with the responsibility of planning the 
development and direction of the country’s 
natural resources. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The TLC wants further “important” 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Specifically it requested: an 
increase in benefits to at least two-thirds 
of a claimant’s weekly wages; reduction of 
the waiting period to three days, including 
the first day of unemployment; lengthening 
of the benefit period and shortening of the 
qualifying period. 

If their first request were granted, the 
delegation pointed out, provision could be 
made for the type of guaranteed annual 
wage now being negotiated between some 
unions and employers in Canada. 

Pointing to a “weakness” that had 
already shown up in the amended legisla- 
tion in the short time that it had been in 
effect, the TLC complained that Section 45 
is being so interpreted that insured workers 
making claims are being refused benefits 
“even though they would have qualified 
under the terms of the previous provisions 
of the Act”. The Congress urged restora- 
tion of the provisions that existed before 
the amendment and, until such action could 
be taken at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, that provision be made for an inter- 
pretation of the present section that “will 
provide for administration of this section as 
if the prior conditions existed in law”. 

The TLC also urged an extension of the 
Act to provide benefits to insured workers 
who become idle because of illness. The 
Congress rejected the statement, made in 
answer to previous requests, that such an 
extension was “a back-door method of 
establishing health insurance”. 

Declaring that it was not even remotely 
related to health insurance, the memo- 
randum said “the extension of the Act that 
we are requesting is simply that it be 
extended to provide for the payment of 
benefits when unemployment is due to a 
certain cause—in this case illness. It has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the prepay- 
ment or payment of hospital, doctor or 
other bills consequent to illness. 


“Continuity of income during a period of 
illness is of extreme importance and Cana- 
dian workers should be afforded this protec- 
tion under our unemployment insurance 
scheme,” the TLC asserted. 

Still on the subject of unemployment 
insurance, the Congress urged immediate 
revocation of the regulations under the 
Act covering insured workers in seasonal 
employments and abolition of Regulation 
5(a) regarding married women. 

Coverage of all workers under the Act 
was still the TLC’s target, the memorandum 
added. 


Immigration 


“Immigration should be related as closely 
as possible to employment opportunities 
and for this reason during the next year 
it should be very selective,” the TLC said 
in its memorandum, repeating its belief 
that immigrants should not arrive in 
Canada when job openings and adequate 
accommodation are not available. 

But careful immigrant selection does not 
mean that restriction should be based on 
race, colour, creed or national origin, the 
Congress emphasized. 

“We have recommended in_ previous 
years and we do so again that immigration 
should become the responsibility of the 
Department of Labour,” the memorandum 
continued. A commission to plan and carry 
out immigration should be established with 
equal representation from labour, manage- 
ment and government, the brief added. 

“We believe there is still too much 
duplication in the placement of workers 
and we strongly recommend that all place- 
ment services be brought under the 
National Employment Service,’ the TLC 
declared. 


Health Insurance 


“We feel sure that the time is now 
opportune for our Government to take the 
lead in promoting the establishment of a 
nation-wide health insurance scheme,” the 
TLC said. 

The scheme called for by the Congress 
would be Government-subsidized, con- 
tributory and cover every Canadian citizen 
—that means “compulsory,” Mr. Jodoin 
interjected. It would include medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, hospital- 
ization, provision of artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, and com- 
petently-supervised mental homes. 

The growth of private health and 
hospitalization plans is evidence of the 
demand for such protection, the memo- 
randum pointed out, adding that private 
plans could never cover all Canadians. 
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Labour Legislation 


The major requests were made by the 
TLC under the heading “Labour 
Legislation”. 

The Government was asked to “make 
provision for orderly and lawful continua- 
tion of all certifications and other matters 
within the purview of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act as 
these affect the organizations affiliated to 
or chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour when and as these 
organizations become affiliated to or char- 
tered by the Canadian Labour Congress”. 

Accusing the Government of “abridging” 
the provisions of the IR. & DI. Act to 
“enforce” settlement of railway disputes, 
the TLC expressed complete opposition to 
“such repressive measures”. The Congress 
reminded the Cabinet of Mr. Justice Sloan’s 
statement in his 1954 railway arbitration 
award that the revenue loss due to the 
Crowsnest Pass rates should no longer be 
shouldered by the railway employees, their 
employers and certain customers of the 
railways but that this condition should be 
adjusted through acceptance of financial 
liability by the Government; it urged 
action at the coming session of Parliament. 

The TLC also requested enactment of :— 

A Vacations with Pay Act in line with 
provincial legislation, providing for a 
minimum of two weeks’ paid vacation and 
at least nine paid statutory holidays. 

Legislation providing for minimum wages 
and salaries for both men and women. 

Legislation that will provide for equal 
pay for equal work for all male and female 
employees within the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. 

Recommending incorporation of the 
present Fair Wage Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 5547, with certain amend- 
ments, into one Act, the Congress asked 
that the new legislation cover all govern- 
ment contracts including post office and 
service contracts and that the non- 
discrimination provisions in the Orders in 
Council be included in the new Act. 


Housing 
“Further encouragement is necessary 
through lowered down payments and 


interest rates for those in the lower income 
groups to purchase and own their own 
homes,” the memorandum declared. “Where 
necessary, possession should be made 
possible without down payment.” 

The TLC also said the demand for low- 
rental homes was not being met, urged 
greater encouragement for slum clearance, 
asked that loans be obtainable directly 
from Central Mortgage and Housing 
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Corporation and requested that provision 
be made in the administration of the 
National Housing Act to protect prospec- 
tive home-owners from discrimination on 
account of race, creed or colour. 


Taxation 


The federal tax structure should be 
adjusted to spread the total tax load more 
equitably over the entire population, the 
TLC said, recommending increases in 
exemptions to $3,000 for a married person, 
$1,500 for a single person and $400 for a 
dependent child. 

Exemptions should also be allowed for: 
cost of purchase and maintenance of 
equipment and protective clothing, all 
medical expenses including the cost of 
medicines, and out-of-town living and 
travelling expenses for workers in the 
construction and building trades. 


Government Employees 


Speaking to the Government as an 
employer, the TLC called for an imme- 
diate upward revision of salary scales of 
government employees, reduction of work- 
ing hours to 374 per week, extension of the 
five-day week throughout Canada, and 
compensation for overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

But the greatest improvement the Gov- 
ernment could initiate, the brief declared, 
“Is collective bargaining”. 

Other requests on behalf of government 
employees were that:— 

In the Post Office, overtime should be 
at the rate of time and one-half after eight 
hours in the day and 40 hours in the week 
and at double time for work done on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. 

The railways be encouraged to maintain 
adequate mail services and assisted in the 
provision of highway post offices. 

Under the Superannuation Act, the best 
five years be used to set the pension. 

A system of bonuses be established to 
bring pensions of superannuated employees 
into line with present living costs. 

The Government contribute to the Group 
Hospital-Medical Plan of the Public 
Service of Canada. 


Other Requests 


“It is our view that trade in the widest 
sense should be encouraged with any and 
all countries,’ the TLC declared in its 
memorandum. However, the Congress 
added, products not produced under free 
labour conditions should not be admitted 
into Canada in competition with the 
products of free labour; and any restric- 
tions placed upon imports when such 


imports are “nothing more than an 
importation of unemployment” should not 
be looked upon as ordinary trade restric- 
tions but as measures of encouraging 
maximum employment. 

The qualifying ages under the Old Age 
Security Act should be lowered to 65 years 
for men and 60 for women and old age 
assistance payments should be increased “on 
the basis of need” to $75 per month, the 
TLC said. In addition, medical, surgical 
and dental services, and drugs, should be 
provided free to old age pensioners and 
the construction of suitable housing for 
“senior citizens” should be fostered. 

Pensions for the blind and the disabled 
should be “adequate” and should be 
granted from the time that the blindness 
or disability begins. Too, the Government 
should take the responsibility for mothers’ 
and widows’ allowances, the Congress 
believes. 

“Family allowance payments should be 
adjusted in relation to the cost of living” 
and should be continued beyond the age 
of 16 years where the child is still attending 
school, was another TLC recommendation. 


In its request for the enactment of a 
Bill of Rights, the TLC warned that the 
legislation “should provide against the 
misuse of our fundamental freedoms by 
those who may attempt to replace our 
democracy with a dictatorship” by using 
these freedoms to destroy them. 

“We favour the fullest control of radio 
and television broadcasting,” the TLC said 
in recommending that any attempts to 
relieve the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of its regulatory powers over broad- 
casting be resisted. It also recommended 
that the CBC be aided financially so that 
free time could be made available for 
programs of a “forum and_ cultural 
character” and that provision be made for 
the broadcasting or televising of regular 
sessions of Parliament. 

In its memorandum the 
requested that:— 

The ceiling on government annuities be 
raised to at least $2,400 a year. 

A national industrial pension plan be 
established. 

An advisory council be set up to assist 
the Department of Labour in the admin- 
istration of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

The British North America Act be 
amended so that uniform labour and social 
laws may be enacted throughout Canada. 

The elimination of railway level cross- 
ings be included in a public works program 
aimed at reducing seasonal unemployment. 


also 


TLC 


A high rate of development of Canada’s 
natural resources be encouraged and that 
a natural gas conservation commission be 
established. 

Parliament adopt and approve a national 
flag and designate “O Canada” as the 
national anthem. 

A full enquiry be made 
spreads on food and clothing. 

The Election Act be amended to provide 
for voting at advance polls by full-time 
union representatives and delegates to 
labour conventions, that party affiliation 
appear on ballots and that the voting age 
be reduced to 18 years. 


into price 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Government is endeavouring to 
proceed just as expeditiously as conditions 
permit in the matters mentioned in the 
TLC’s memorandum, the Prime Minister 
told the delegation after Mr. Jodoin had 
completed the reading of the brief. 

“JT assure you,” he said, “that your 
representations will all be given as careful 
consideration as is possible and that it will 
be our desire to have as many of them 
realized as quickly as it is possible in the 
interests of Canada as a whole.” 

The Government does wish to produce 
and maintain conditions in which the 
country can enjoy both a high level of 
production and a high level of employ- 
ment, Mr. St. Laurent declared. 

A major part of the Prime Minister’s 
reply was given to comments on the TLC’s 
statement that the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act had been “abridged” by the Govern- 
ment. He first pointed out that legislation 
cannot be abridged by the Governor-in- 
Council. 

“J do not think there is any desire 
anywhere to abridge or interfere with the 
right to strike,’ he went on, “but there 
do, at times, arise situations which create 
deadlocks and which have an effect upon 
the whole Canadian economy. No one 
wants to bring about a prejudicial effect 
upon the economy because’ everyone 
realizes that we all share in and depend 
upon the functioning of our Canadian 
economy. 

“When deadlocks do arise there has to 
be found some way to overcome them. It 
is not an easy problem to deal with because 
it is one in which we all have the same 
interest in bringing about a prompt resump- 
tion of the necessary functions that have 
to be operated for the very social existence 
of the whole community.” 

The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
decision to appoint a conciliation board in 
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the current railway negotiations without the 
initial appointment of a conciliation officer 
was made in response to a request from 


the unions representing the railway 
employees. “There was no _ arbitrary 
decision taken by the Department of 


Labour in that regard,” he asserted. 

“Tt is always in that spirit that we 
endeavour to do whatever we can to help 
in the settlement of these disputes that 
have such possibilities of serious prejudice 
for so many of our Canadian citizens,” he 
continued. “I hope it will be possible for 
them to avoid these situations which are 
so prejudicial to themselves, as well as to 
the whole Canadian public, because of the 
essentiality of those services to the way 
of life that we enjoy in this country.” 


Commenting on the TLC’s statement 
that trade unionists are “paying more than 
their rightful share” of taxes, Mr. 
St. Laurent explained that tax rates were 
established in conformity with the share of 
the gross national income received by every 
group in the country’s population. “You 


can be assured,” he promised, “that it is not 
only our desire but our constant effort to 
have the burden spread as equitably as 
possible among those who constitute the 
taxpayers of the country.” 

In answer to the recommendation that 
the Government approve a national flag, 
the Prime Minister said he would be happy 
if the TLC could suggest a flag that would 
be accepted by “an overwhelming majority” 
of Canadians. On the question of a 
national anthem he said he felt that general 
adoption and acceptance by the people 
themselves rather than legislation was the 
best method of choosing a national anthem. 


He noted that the TLC had recognized 
in its memorandum that many of its 
requests would involve the expenditure of 
much greater revenues than those avail- 
able under present taxation levels. But, he 
told the delegation, “I think we can agree 
that these constant representations about 
improvements in legislation are useful and 
help to prepare the way to bring them 
about.” 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Attacks Government for failure to implement national health insurance 
plan and gives prominent place in memorandum fo international affairs, 
unemployment and criticism of parts of new Unemployment Insurance Act 


The federal Government came under 
sharp attack by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour for failure to implement a national 
health insurance plan. In its brief, the 
400,000-member labour group said that 
health insurance is “the biggest remaining 
gap in Canadian social security”. 

An important place in the 9,000-word 
document was given to CCL views on inter- 
national affairs. 

Unemployment was also dealt with at 
length. The Congress commended the 
Government for its efforts to deal with the 
problem but expressed fear for the displace- 
ment effects of automation, even though 
only temporary, and suggested that the 
Government summon a conference repre- 
senting labour, management and the federal 
and provincial Governments to consider the 
effects of automation and to formulate 
plans for dealing with them. 

Considerable space was devoted to a 
criticism of the new Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, with particular reference to the 
alleged “discriminatory treatment” of 
married woman claimants. 
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Under “social security” the Congress 
requested that Old Age Security payments 
be increased to $65 a month, payable at 
age 65 for both men and women, that 
veterans’ pensions and allowances be in- 
creased to restore them to their original 
purchasing power and that pensions for the 
blind be paid without a means test. 

The CCL repeated its request for the 
establishment of a National Labour Code, 
for the right for Government employees to 
bargain collectively and for a Bill of Rights. 

The Congress also requested :— 

Provision in the National Housing Act 
for low-cost homes and low-rental housing; 


An amendment to the NHA to provide 
penalties for refusal on the grounds of 
discrimination to sell or rent homes built 
under the provisions of the Act; 


Establishment of industrial councils; 

Equal pay for equal work; 

An industrial pension plan; 

Outlawing of 
disputes; 


Restriction of Canadian coastal trade to 
Canadian vessels. 


injunctions in labour 


Other subjects dealt with in the brief 
included immigration, fair employment 
practices, the wheat marketing situation, 
the Trans-Canada pipeline and the textile 
industry. 

The memorandum was presented by 
President A. R. Mosher and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. The Prime 
Minister received the delegation, accom-~- 
panied by 12 of his Ministers: Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence Produc- 
LOL ELOM ned ca Gy. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Milton F, 
Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. §. S. 
Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. R. H. 
Winters, Minister of Public Works ‘Eton? 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs; Hon. George Prudham, Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys; Hon. 
W. R. Macdonald, Solicitor General; Hon. 
J. W. Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration; Hon. Jean Lesage, 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources; and Hon. G, C. Marler, Min- 
ister of Transport. 


The CCL Memorandum 


Before calling on Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald to present the Con- 
gress memorandum, Mr. Mosher, referring 
to the approaching merger of the CCL and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
said he was appearing before the Cabinet 
“probably for the last time as a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Congress of Labour”. 

He said it was a “privilege” to be there 
“because there are still a good many 
countries in the world where a delegation 
of this kind could not appear before a 
government and criticize it as openly as we 
have done, and will do, yet have no fear 
for having made those criticisms and 
recommendations”, 

The CCL appreciated the opportunity to 
come before the Cabinet “regardless of the 
results that may be obtained.” he said. “TI 
do not think our presentations have been 
entirely barren, although they have not 
been as productive and effective as we have 
always hoped they would be.” 

Mr. MacDonald then read the brief. 


Foreign Policy 


The Congress urged the Government to 
persevere in its efforts to secure a genuine 
disarmament agreement; also to press for a 
firm international agreement on the aboli- 
tion of all stocks of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons and prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and use of such weapons, under 
effective international control. As a first 
step towards this end, the Government 


. itself. 


should take the initiative to obtain an 
agreement to stop nuclear weapon tests, 1t 
suggested. 

Continuing, the brief said: 


But defence is not simply a matter of 
guns and planes and bombs, of armies and 
navies and air forces. It is also a matter 
of rooting out poverty and exploitation, 
especially in the under-developed countries 
where these are most acute... The Con- 
gress has repeatedly urged the Government 
to increase Canada’s contribution to (the 
Colombo) Plan, and is therefore glad to 
note that the Government has at last decided 
to propose an increase. But the contribution 
is still far too small, and the Congress 
reiterates that Canada should give at least 
$100,000,000 to the Colombo Plan and UN 
Technical Assistance, and also increase its 
payments to the United Nations Fund for 
Refugees. 


Regret at the Government’s “renewed 
refusal” to press for the setting-up of a 
United Nations Special Fund for World 
Economic Development was recorded. 

The Congress expressed agreement with 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
that a fresh attempt should be made to 
implement Article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty “and make NATO a_ real 
community, not just a military alliance”. 

With the exception of Spain, the Con- 
gress endorsed the Government’s attempt 
to secure the admission of other countries 
to membership in the United Nations, but 
was unable to see why the Government 
did not seize the occasion to propose that 
“the effective Government of China should 
occupy China’s seat in the United Nations”. 
It is not a question of admitting a new 
member, stated the brief, but one of 
deciding who should represent an existing 
member-state. 

Referring to the present crisis in the Near 
and Middle East, the CCL shared the 
general anxiety. What is needed, it said, 
is, first, a stop to Soviet bloc arms ship- 
ments to Egypt and, second, immediate 
negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
states for a just and durable peace. The 
Congress urged the Government to give 
full support to every effort made to attain 
these ends. 

“Tf such efforts fail, Israel, the one really 
democratic state in the area, must not be 
left without sufficient means to defend 
There must be no repetition of the 
Spanish tragedy, when a one-sided arms 
embargo, veiled as ‘non-intervention’, con- 
demned the democratic Spanish Republic 
to be destroyed by Hitler and Mussolini.” 


General Economic Situation 


Since Congress last appeared before the 
Cabinet the economic situation has greatly 
improved “but disquieting features remain,” 
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the brief stated. “In agriculture, the con- 
tinuing drop in farm income has reached 
alarming proportions.” 


Unemployment 


Unemployment in 1955 has been below 
last year for every month from May on but 
it has also been steadily increasing above 
the same months in 1953, the brief stated. 


The indications are that unemployment 
this winter will not worsen as badly as it 
did two years ago. (But it looks as if by 
March 1956 the number of unplaced appli- 
cants might well be higher than in any 
March since the war, except 1954 and 1955, 
and the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work higher than in any March since 
the war, except 1950, 1954 and 1955, all 
notoriously bad years. 


The Congress said it recognizes that a 
great part of Canada’s unemployment is 
seasonal and it welcomed the efforts being 
made by the Government to deal with 
it. A considerable part, however, is not 
seasonal, it added. Throughout 1955, indus- 
trial production has been above 1953 but 
unemployment has also been above 1953. 
The low point this summer was 131,000; in 
1953 it was 85,000. “The number of 
workers available for work had indeed gone 
up but only about six per cent; the 
number of unemployed had gone up 54 per 
cent.” 

Some of this, the brief continued, is 
undoubtedly the result of technological 
progress and, with the advance of automa- 
tion, the rate of technological progress is 
likely to increase, with consequent displace- 
ment, even though only temporary. 

“The Congress believes the Government 
should summon a conference representing 
labour, management and the Dominion and 
provincial governments, to consider the 
effects of automation (notably on employ- 
ment) and to formulate plans for dealing 
with them,” the memorandum declared. 

The brief pointed out that on the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, labour and provincial governments 
are not represented and, therefore, its 
recommendations will not have the force 
that they would if coming from a repre- 
sentative conference such as suggested by 
the Congress. Also, the Commission may 
take some time to report. “Some action, 
if only for the period before the Commis- 
sion reports, is urgently necessary, especi- 
ally in view of the widespread uneasiness 
among workers about the effect of automa- 
tion on their jobs,” the CCL urged. 

“The Congress wishes to make plain that 
it does not oppose automation. But it 
does insist that management and govern- 
ments take proper steps to see that the 
benefits and the costs are equitably shared.” 
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Inauguration of the Dominion-Provincial 
public assistance plan was welcomed but 
the Congress criticized it on the grounds of 
exclusions, which it termed “indefensible”, 
and the amount of the federal contribution, 
which it considered too small. 


“The exclusions are objectionable in prin- 
ciple because they tend to freeze the 
system of public assistance by categories, 
while the best modern social work theory 
and practice favour generalized assistance, 
on the basis of need alone, regardless of 
the cause of need.” Even apart from that, 
there is no justification, the CCL smemo- 
randum asserted, for excluding recipients of 
Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Security, 
Unemployment Insurance, Old Age Assist- 
ance, Blind Assistance and Disabled 
Assistance. Payment under any of these 
would, of course, be taken into considera- 
tion but receipt of any of these should not 
be disqualification. 

Subject to the criticisms just made, the 
Dominion’s 50-per-cent contribution may be 
satisfactory enough for normal times and 
wealthy provinces. But these can take care 
of themselves. It is when unemployment 
becomes abnormal that the provinces and 
municipalities need help; the poorer the 
province, the more it needs help; and the 
more abnormal the situation, the more help 
it needs. The Congress therefore thinks the 
Dominion contribution should be not a flat 
50 per cent, regardless of circumstances, but 
a graduated percentage, rising as the relief 
load increases. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CCL recognized that the new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act had been in opera- 
tion for only a short time and therefore 
sufficient experience had to be accumulated 
before it can be properly evalued. There 
are, however, it said, various features which 
do not require the passage of time in order 
to be judged. Among them are: 


Continued exclusion of large numbers of 
wage and _ salary earners, particularly 
employees of non-profit-making hospital and 
charitable institutions. 


The more onerous conditions attached to 
entitlement to benefit; more specifically, the 
requirement that the basic 30 contribution 
weeks must be no more than a year old in 
ee case of benefit periods other than the 

rst, 


_ Inadequate relationship of benefit to earn- 
ings, especially in the higher insurance 
classes and more particularly in the top 
insurance class, which has an open end on 
earnings. 


Reduction in the maximum period of 
benefit from 51 to 36 weeks. 


Continued anomalies with regard to 
claimants who are incapable of or unavail- 
able for employment because of illness, injury 
or quarantine. 

Continued discriminatory treatment of 
married women claimants. 


The Congress made special reference to 
Section 45(2) of the Act. A considerable 
number of workers, it said, have been 
unable to establish a new benefit period 
because of its requirements. “In an Act 
established to insure against unemployment, 
it is obviously unjust to make that very 
unemployment a means of defeating the 
purpose of the Act. Yet that is precisely 
what is happening.” The Congress urged 
that the section be rescinded as soon as 
Parliament convenes. 

Registering protest against the changed 
status of the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, the Congress asked 
that it be restored to its former status, so 
that one of its main functions will again 
be to report on proposed regulations. 


National Labour Code 


The Congress again urged the Govern- 
ment to establish a National Labour Code. 
There is, it said, lack of uniformity in 
labour legislation and in its administration 
and enforcement. 


Even apart from its limited coverage, the 
present Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act is unsatisfactory in a 
number of ways. Four amendments are 
particularly necessary. 


1. The Act should provide for the 
voluntary revocable check-off, as several 
provincial Acts already do, and as the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the House of 
Commons has twice recommended. 


2. Section 45 should be amended to allow 
a union to prosecute, as well as be prose- 
cuted for unfair labour practices. The 
present position, which is probably the result 
of a draftsman’s oversight, is manifestly 
unfair. 


38. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
should be empowered to amend certifications 
where the union has changed its name 
because of a merger with another union or 
for any other reason. 


4. The procedure for compulsory concilia- 
tion should be drastically revised. The 
recent Congress Convention expressed strong 
dissatisfaction with the long delays involved 
in the present procedure, the way in which 
employers have taken advantage of the law 
by refusing to bargain in good faith or by 
deliberately prolonging the delays, the refusal 
of the Boards to recommend retroactive pay 
in spite of the long delays for which they 
are responsible, and the restrictions which 
all these things impose upon basic freedoms 
of workers. The Convention decided to ask, 
specifically, that the Conciliation Board be 
made optional, as under the Saskatchewan 
Act; that the Minister be empowered to 
deny a Board in cases where the Labour 
Relations Board finds that the employer has 
not bargained in good faith; and that, where 
a Board has been set up and fails to settle 
the dispute, the employees be given the right 
to strike at the termination date of their 
agreement with the employer. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


Again expressing its “unalterable opposi- 
tion” to any form of compulsory arbitration 
of labour disputes, the Congress said that 
“legislation which takes away from workers 
the traditional and inherent right to strike, 
and imposes compulsory arbitration, belongs 
only on the statute books of totalitarian 
regimes; it has no place in a society which 
calls itself free and democratic, and cer- 
tainly it has no place in Canada”. 


Government Employees 


For Government employees, the Con- 
gress asked for the following :— 

The right to organize and_ bargain 
collectively ; 

Extension to all bona fide labour organ- 
izations having members in any branch of 
Government service of the procedure now 
being followed with regard to the check-off 
of union dues or membership fees; 

Early consideration to staff representa- 
tions regarding salary revisions; 

Extension of the five-day 40-hour week 
to all civil servants; 

Establishment of benefits for prevailing- 
rate employees. 


Social Security 

Under the heading “social security”, the 
Congress requested the following :— 

That Old Age Security payments be 
increased to $65 a month, payable at age 
65 for both men and women; 

That Old Age Assistance and veterans’ 
pensions and allowances be increased to 
restore their original purchasing power; 

That family allowances be continued to 
20 years of age where the children are 
attending school or college; 

Payment of pensions for the blind with- 
out a means test. 

On health insurance, which the Congress 
referred to as “the biggest remaining gap 
in our social security system,” it declared 
that it “will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a genuine national plan”. 


Immigration 


The Congress expressed “disappointment 
that the Government is so stubborn about 
maintaining the many sections of the 
Immigration Act which place the immi- 
grant at the mercy of officials endowed 
with sweeping arbitrary powers, subject to 
almost no judicial control, and which, in 
the opinion of the Congress, seriously 
threaten civil liberties.” 

It reiterated its support of the efforts of 
the Canadian Welfare Council to secure 
repeal of that part of the Immigration Act 
which gives the Government power to 
deport an immigrant simply because he 
has become a public charge. 
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The Congress repeated its protest against 
“the racial discrimination enshrined in the 
Act (Section 61(g)G)) and faithfully 
carried out in its administration”. Our 
immigration policy, in theory and practice, 
“involves racial discrimination and no 
juggling with words can get around the 
fact,” the brief asserted. 

The whole Immigration Act, stated the 
brief, needs to be revised, with full oppor- 
tunity for interested citizens and organiza- 
tions to make known their views. For this 
purpose a Royal Commission or special 
committee should be appointed. 

The brief expressed support of the 
general principle of Government immigra- 
tion policy, that the number and types 
of immigrants admitted should be governed 
by the country’s absorptive capacity. 


Housing 


While noting that housing completions 
are now running substantially ahead of net 
new family formation, the Congress pointed 
out that a large housing backlog still exists, 
Housing under the home-ownership sections 
of the National Housing Act is still too 
expensive for the ordinary wage-earner, it 
pointed out, and good low-rental housing 
is still “deplorably scarce”. Subsidized low- 
rental housing under Section 46 is not being 
encouraged as it should be, it stated. 

Referring to discrimination in housing, 
the Congress said: “We urge upon the 
Government an amendment to the National 
Housing Act which would forbid, under the 
threat of suitable penalties, the refusal to 
sell or rent homes built under the provi- 
sions of this Act where such refusal is 
based on racial, religious or similar 
prejudices.” 


Taxation 


The Congress made a number of recom- 
mendations concerning income tax. These 
included: raising the exemption to $2,000 
for single and $3,000 for married persons, 
with $400 for each dependent child qualify- 
ing for family allowance or attending 
school; deduction from taxable income of 
all medical, dental and optical expenses, 
unemployment insurance premiums, charges 
for board for married workers who are 
supporting homes but living in camps, 
travelling expenses for workers required to 
spend a large part of their income in 
travelling to and from work, and special 
clothing required for work. 

Special mention was made of the married 
woman who works. “They are being 
discriminated against by being treated as 
though they had single status when, in fact, 
their position is a special one,” the Con- 
gress asserted. A married woman who is 
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employed must frequently hire someone to 
care for her children or home, “just as a 
dentist or doctor must hire a receptionist 
to take his ’phone calls; yet she is not 
allowed to deduct any part of this cost as 
an expense.” A remedy could be found in 
one of two ways, the Congress suggested: 
either allow the husband a $1,000 deduc- 
tion for “maintaining a self-contained 
household” or allow the working wife to 
deduct from her income domestic costs up 
to a specified limit. 

Reduction of the sales tax, as a step 
towards its abolition, was also called for. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress urged the Government to 
take the initiative in establishing industrial 
councils, particularly for the large national 
industries such as automobile, steel, mining 
and textile. Such councils should be com- 
posed of representatives of government, 
labour and management, and should make 
a continuing study of such problems as 
obtaining raw materials, marketing, main- 
tenance of equality and uniformity of 
products, ete. 

Concerning the textile industry, the Con- 
gress repeated its previous request that the 
Government call a conference to consider 
methods for alleviation of the conditions 
that the industry is at present facing. 
It also urged more effective enforcement of 
anti-dumping legislation. 

On equal pay for equal work the Con- 
gress regretted that necessary legislation 
had not been enacted. 

The Congress recommended that the 
Government establish an industrial pension 
plan to provide for universal industrial 
pension coverage of all workers, a fund of 
employee-employer contributions adminis- 
tered by the Government through an 
industrial pension commission, and pension 
credits accruing to employees during their 
working life regardless of the number of 
their employers. 

On the wheat situation, the Congress 
endorsed the proposal made by representa- 
tive farmers’ organizations that a 75-per- 
cent cash advance be made to farmers on 
grain harvested and stored in the current 
year. It urged that other steps be taken 
to increase grain sales and that generous 
contributions from surplus stocks be made 
to under-developed countries. 

In commending Government action in 
appointing a Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting and Television, the Congress hoped 
the Commission would carefully investigate 
the operation of privately-owned radio and 
television stations, with a view to ascer- 
taining: (1) if they are performing any 
needed or useful public service; (2) if they 


are complying with the federal statutes and 
regulations governing their operation; and 
(3) if there is any justification for inade- 
quate wages and unsatisfactory working 
conditions and lack of job security for their 
employees. 

The sale and distribution in the United 
States of films produced by the National 
Film Board by an American publishing 
company came in for criticism. This, 
stated the brief, should be handled by the 
Board itself or some other Canadian gov- 
ernmental agency or by a non-profit agency 
in the United States on a cost basis. 

On the construction of a trans-Canada 
pipeline, the Congress expressed disapproval 
of the plan whereby the federal and 
Ontario Governments will construct the 
“bridge” section across Northern Ontario— 
“the part that will not pay”’—leaving to 
private enterprise “the part that will pay”. 
This arrangement, said the Congress, is 
wholly indefensible. “If the taxpayers are 
to risk the losses on the Northern Ontario 
section, they should get the profits on the 
other sections... The whole line should be 
built and operated by a Crown company as 
a public utility.” 

Also recommended were :— 

Establishment of a Bill of Rights. 

Labour representation on the Dominion 
Coal Board. 

The outlawing of injunctions in labour 
disputes within federal jurisdiction. 

Restrietion of Canadian coastal trade to 
Canadian vessels. 

Provision for a half-day holiday with pay 
on federal election days. 

Reduction of interest rates on small 
personal loans. 

Provision of free Salk polio vaccine. 

Indication on election ballots of party 
affiliations. 

Reduction of interest rates on farm 
improvement loans to 4 per cent or lower. 

Provision of long-term, low-interest loans 
to fishermen for the purchase of boats. 

Establishment of a federal Bureau of 
Standards for the protection of Canadian 
consumers. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 


It is not surprising, the Prime Minister 
said in his reply, that the brief should be 
long and comprehensive “because we know 
that the Congress has prepared for amal- 
gamation with the Trades and Labour 
Congress and that this is apt to be the 
last separate brief we will receive from the 
representatives of the large body of 
organized workers who have belonged to 
the Canadian Congress of Labour”. 

The brief, Mr. St. Laurent said, deals 
with a very large number of matters that 


are receiving earnest consideration by the 
Government. They are all important and 
many of them are quite controversial. 

It is not surprising that there cannot be 
unanimity of approach to all these problems, 
though I think, you will agree that, happily 
for the Canadian people, there is a common 
objective which all of us are doing our best 
to reach just as rapidly and in a manner 
that will be as fair as possible to the whole 
Canadian public. 

I can assure you that it is in that spirit 
that we receive even the very outspoken 
criticism, of which we do not complain, 
because this is a part of our democratic 
system of government. 


Commenting on the CCL’s statements on 
international affairs, the Prime Minister 
said that the lessening of international 
tension is “due in large measure to the 
fact that we and our friends in the free 
world have stuck together and have worked 
together”. It is necessary, he continued, 
that we continue our efforts to have such 
defensive strength as will be apt to deter 
any aggression. 

That requires the expenditure of large 
sums that “unfortunately cannot be used 
for what we would all prefer to use them,” 
he pointed out. 

Mr. St. Laurent assured the delegation 
that their criticism and recommendations 
would receive careful consideration. 


Added Remarks and Reply 


At the conclusion of the Prime Minister’s 
reply, Mr. Mosher said he wished to 
mention two additional matters. He asked 
for clarification of the Prime Minister’s 
reply the day before to the TLC’s expres- 
sion of opposition to compulsory arbitration 
in railway disputes and, secondly, for an 
investigation into the “high cost” of drugs. 

In answer to the first request, Mr. 
St. Laurent said much the same as he had 
told the TLC: that no one wanted to 
curtail the right to strike, that in the 
event of deadlocks that could “prolong to 
the point of exhaustion interruptions of 
necessary services” some other solution 
would have to be found, and that “when 
we are convinced that we are in the right, 
we are always disposed to submit to 
impartial appraisals of such situations”. 

“No one, I think, will contemplate the 
possibility of doing without public trans- 
portation in a country like ours,” the Prime 
Minister added. 

In answer to the second request, he 
reminded the delegation of the existence of 
combines legislation. “If any specific cases 
are brought to the attention of the 
Combines Investigation organization, I am 
sure they will be gone into very carefully 
and very thoroughly,” he said. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


For the first time in its annual brief, requests a health insurance 
plan. This year’s memorandum dealt especially with social security, 
utilization of natural resources and new Unemployment Insurance Act 


For the first time in an annual brief to 
the Cabinet, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour has asked for a 
health insurance scheme, thus joining the 
increasing number of labour and other 
organizations who feel the time has come 
to establish such a program. 

The CCCL brief, read by the General 
Secretary, Jean Marchand, and part of 
which was commented on by the General 
President, Gérard Picard, was presented to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and his 
colleagues on December 16. The Executive 
Committee of the CCCL was accompanied 
by a smaller delegation than in the past. 

This year, the brief dealt especially with 
social security, the utilization of our 
natural resources, the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the International Labour 
Conference and the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Specifically, the CCCL requested, among 
other things :— 

That Canada continue its economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries; 

That the Government publish statistics 
on the number of days each year when 
unemployed workers do not receive any 
benefits ; 

That the federal Government take a 
greater interest in the setting up of enter- 
prises for the processing of our raw 
materials; 

That unemployment insurance benefits be 
paid to the unemployed as long as they 
have not succeeded in finding suitable 
employment, even if this meant increasing 
the rate of contributions; 

That a third category of benefits be 
created for unemployed persons who are 
responsible for a number of dependents 
equal to or higher than that of the average 
Canadian family; 

That old age pension and family allow- 
ance benefits be increased; 

That Canada complete its representation 
at the International Labour Conference 
and that the provincial Labour Depart- 
ments be asked to send delegates. 

The Prime Minister dealt briefly with 
certain recommendations contained in the 
memorandum and expressed his desire to 
meet, in so far as possible, the representa- 
tions made not only on behalf of the 
workers but also on behalf of the citizens 
in general. 
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The following members of the Cabinet 
accompanied the Prime Minister when the 
CCCL’s brief was presented: Hon. James J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs and 
Postmaster General; Hon. George Prudham, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; 
Hon. John W. Pickersgill, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. Jean 
Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; and Hon. George C. 
Marler, Minister of Transport. 


The CCCL Brief 
The International Situation 


Dealing first with the international situa- 
tion, the CCCL encouraged the Govern- 
ment to continue its economic aid to the 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
deeming this the best means of preventing 
these nations from turning one after the 
other to the Communist ideology. 


“Canada has shown generosity in the 
past,” the brief stressed. ‘We hope that 
it will find it possible to carry on this 
policy for many years to come. This is, 
in our opinion, the best means of working 
for the maintenance and strengthening of 
peace in the world.” 


Mentioning the recent trip made by the 
Minister for External Affairs to Russia and 
to the Middle and the Far East, the CCCL 
expressed the opinion that this trip will 
have contributed greatly towards lessening 
the dangers of war which may exist on a 
continent rapidly becoming more aware of 
international life. 

Moreover, the brief specified that events 
in the Middle East are certainly not of a 
nature to make peace more secure, adding 
that a drama is now being played in the 
Arab world in which the slightest serious 
incident could give rise to a conflict on a 
universal scale. 


The Unemployment Problem 


Feeling that there is no lack of signs to 
show that the number of unemployed will 
be very high again during the coming 
winter months, the CCCL asked the Gov- 
ernment to carry its research still further 


in order to find technical methods and 
means calculated to reduce seasonal varia- 
tions in employment. 

Among other things, the brief suggested 
that the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects be asked to attach 
greater importance to the question of 
unemployment and to help to establish 
enterprises capable of ensuring steady 
sources of employment through the medium 
of an Industrial Expansion Bank. 

According to the CCCL, Canada’s pros- 
perity depends to a large extent on 
whether or not Canadian workers are able 
to obtain employment for the whole year. 

The memorandum also urged the Govern- 
ment to publish more complete statistics 
on unemployment, including statistics to 
show the number of days every year when 
unemployed workers do not receive benefits. 

According to the CCCL, the winter 
employment campaign launched by the 
National Employment Service and the 
efforts of the Department of Labour in 
this respect have already shown good 
results. For this reason, it called on the 
Government to do still more. 


Utilization of Natural Resources 


Devoting a large section of its brief to 
the problem of the development of the 
country’s natural resources, the CCCL 
stated that, while it favours in principle 
the private ownership of producer goods, 
it feels that the Government should play 
a more important part in the establish- 
ment of enterprises in co-operation with 
Canadian capital, rather than encouraging 
the flow of foreign capital. 

The CCCL recognized the fact that the 
development of our natural resources is 
primarily the concern of the provinces but 
felt that the question had now assumed 
such magnitude that it must be considered 
on the national level. 

The processing of our raw materials in 
the country, according to the brief, would 
make a singular contribution to the stabili- 
zation of our economy. 

The memorandum deplored the fact that 
Canada is still, to a large extent, a pro- 
ducer of raw materials which are exported, 
most of the time, unmanufactured. 

“We believe that, in several other sectors 
of the economy, it would be possible and 
even easy to have in this country factories 
for processing. This is particularly true in 
the sector of basic metals. This is a sector 
where the consequences are the most 
serious. The abundant mineral riches of 
the Canadian substratum should be as 
much as possible processed in Canada, 
which owns, in addition, the hydraulic 
power resources needed for the installation 
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of vast iron works. [t should not be 
forgotten that this is a case of riches which 
do not reproduce. 

“Even if they are very abundant, and 
they are far from having been entirely 
inventoried, the fact remains that the 
richest lodes are being worked. At a time 
when Canada, a young country facing a 
bright economic future, must rely on all 
its immense resources to provide for the 
needs of a population which is rapidly 
increasing, is it not in danger of finding 
itself in a state of inferiority if it has 
already disposed of its best sources of 
supply? This is a question which workers 
ponder on very seriously, together with 
businessmen, economists and scientists.” 

The CCCL also felt that the establish- 
ment of new concerns, whose existence 
would be based on the conversion of our 
raw materials, would be a means of gradu- 
ally replacing those decadent or marginal 
industries which have relied largely on 
protective tariffs, the principle of which is 
becoming more and more difficult to main- 
tain, as well as a means of enabling labour 
to readapt itself in professional fields 
offering guarantees for the future. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The present Unemployment Insurance 
Act, according to the CCCL, is still open 
to a good many improvements, and some 
of its provisions are unfair to certain 
categories of insured persons. 

Repeating some of the remarks made by 
the CCCL to the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee last spring, 
the brief expressed the opinion that con- 
siderations of an actuarial nature have 
taken too much precedence over real social 
considerations, that regular benefits should 
be paid to the unemployed as long as they 
are unable to obtain suitable employment, 
that a third scale of benefits should be set 
up for unemployed persons responsible for 
a number of dependents equal to or greater 
than that of the average Canadian family, 
and, finally, that no concern involved in a 
labour dispute should be able to advertise 
for manpower under the authority of the 
National Employment Service. 

In view of the fact that more than two 
billion dollars have been collected by the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since it was 
set up, and that from this amount the 
unemployed workers have received only 
slightly more than a billion, the CCCL 
maintained that the investments made by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
mean that social security is a means of 
refinancing for the Government. While it 
is happy over the fact that the Commis- 
sion makes sound investments, the CCCL 
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considered that the money collected should 
be used in the first place to assure the 
unemployed of a more liberal purchasing 
power. 

For this reason the brief requested that 
regular benefits be paid to the unemployed 
as long as they have not succeeded in 
finding suitable employment. 

At this point the General President, 
Gérard Picard, stated that the CCCL would 
be in favour of increasing the workers’ 
contributions, within reasonable limits, and 
also of adopting a formula according to 
which the cost of the insurance would be 
divided equally among the workers, the 
employers and the Government. 

The CCCL would therefore like to have 
a study made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the level of contributions necessary in 
order to reach this objective. This sugges- 
tion, Mr. Picard specified, is bound up with 
the one in which more information is 
requested concerning the extent of unem- 
ployment in Canada, this information to be 
obtained by means of compiling statistics 
on the number of days each year when 
unemployed workers do not receive any 
benefits. 

Stressing the fact that the principle of 
higher benefits for unemployed workers with 
dependents has already been recognized, the 
brief suggested that a third category of 
benefits be set up, adding to the benefits 
of insured persons with dependents the 
difference now existing between the scale 
for insured persons without dependents 
and the scale for insured persons with 
dependents, which would give the following 
figures: $10, $15, $19, $23, $27, $31, $35 and 
$37 a week. This third category of benefits 
would be paid to unemployed persons with 
dependents equal in number to, or greater 
than, the number of dependents in the 
average Canadian family. 

The CCCL also recommended that the 
Unemployment Insurance regulations be 
amended to provide that, in the event of 
a strike or lockout, the National Employ- 
ment Service could not be used in any 
way as a reservoir of strikebreakers. It 
suggested, too, that no unemployment 
imsurance stamps be placed in the books 
of strikebreakers and that every labour 
dispute, strike or lockout should come to 
an end on the day on which an agreement 
is signed between the parties. 

While the CCCL was pleased to learn 
that the regulations concerning seasonal 
workers had been suspended for a year, 
the brief added that it would be better to 
do away with these regulations altogether. 
“The experience of the next 12 months,” it 
stated, “will undoubtedly show the merits 
of our claim.” 
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Finally, the CCCL regretted that the 
Cabinet had not given effect to the recom- 
mendations of the UIC concerning the 
particular restrictions imposed upon 
married women. It would like to know 
what reasons the Cabinet had for adopting 
this attitude. 


Social Security Measures 


The CCCL made another appeal for 
certain improvements with regard to old 
age pensions and family allowances. For 
the first time, it asked for the establish- 
ment of a health insurance scheme. 

The CCCL feels that the time has come 
to turn resolutely in the direction of such 
a scheme. 

Too many Canadians, the brief empha- 
sized, are deprived of essential medical and 
surgical care for us to delay further the 
carrying out of this measure. 

On this point, the CCCL considered that 
a health insurance program should be set 
up jointly by the federal and the provincial 
Governments, and that the administration 
of the plan should be entrusted to the 
provinces. 

Noting that family allowances, which 
were a considerable help to Canadian 
families when they were first established, 
are worth a great deal less today, the 
CCCL felt that “to restore to this measure 
the full social value attributed to it, and 
rightly so, when it was established, it 
would be only reasonable to increase the 
minimum rate of the allowance to $8 and 
the maximum rate to $13 per month per 
child”. The CCCL also considered that 
the payment of family allowances should 
be continued as long as the child is at 
his studies. 

As regards old age pensions, the CCCL 
was of the opinion that the monthly 
pension should be increased to $50 for 
women who have reached the age of 60 
and for men who have reached the age 
of 65, under a general plan the cost of 
which would be paid three-fifths by the 
federal Government and two-fifths by the 
provinces. 


The International Labour Conference 


This year the brief stressed particularly 
the importance of Canada’s completing its 
representation at the International Labour 
Conference. 

“Canada is becoming one of the most 
industrialized countries in the world,” it 
declared, “and it is imperative that it 
play its part fully at the International 
Conference.” 

Furthermore, the CCCL suggested that 
the federal Government should ask the 
provincial Governments to participate in 


these conferences by delegating high 
officials of the provincial Labour Depart- 
ments. 

The problems discussed at these mect- 
ings are perhaps of more interest to the 
provincial Governments, the brief pointed 
out, than to the central Governments, since 
labour legislation, to a very large extent, 
and particularly when it concerns collective 
bargaining, comes under provincial juris- 
diction. 

The CCCL also asked the Canadian 
Government to try to get the International 
Labour Office to set up specialized commis- 
sions to study the problems of employees 
in the graphic arts industry and of govern- 
ment and municipal employees. 


Second Part of Brief 


The second part of the CCCL brief was 
not read. It is mainly a summary of the 
requests already made to the federal 
authorities, which the last CCCL conven- 
tion decided to submit again “in the hope 
that the Government will grant them its 
entire attention”. 

Income Tax—The CCCL again requested 
the Government to increase the basic 
exemption for unmarried persons from 
$1,000 to $1,500 and for married persons 
from $2,000 to $3,000. It also suggested 
that the exemption for a child should be 
$400 per year instead of $150. 

The brief also requested that the Income 
Tax Act be amended so that family income 
could be considered as earned equally by 
husband and wife, and that each should 
file an income tax return as if they were 
single, benefiting by the exemptions pro- 
vided for unmarried persons; that workers 
should be able to deduct annually from 
their taxable income an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the value of their equip- 
ment; that the need to produce receipts 
for the 10-per-cent reduction for charitable 
donations be done away with; and that 
medical expenses, contributions to accident 
insurance and sickness insurance funds and 
sums paid for unemployment insurance 
should be deducted from taxable income. 

Older Workers—The CCCL asked the 
Government to set up a Commission to 
study the problem of the older worker, 
suggesting that a law be passed to ensure 
more effective protection for this category 
of workers. 

Permanent Price Commission—The CCCL 
believes that the creation of a permanent 
commission on _ prices would be an 
excellent means of protecting the con- 


sumer against “sudden and unforeseen” 
price increases. 
Right of Association and Collective 


Bargaining—Emphasizing that freedom of 
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association and its corollary, the right to 
bargain collectively, are among the great 
social conquests made by the wage- 
earners, the brief deplored the fact that 
large groups of wage-earners, particularly 
arsenals employees, are deprived of the 
privileges of the law. The Government 
was also requested to improve working 
conditions for the staff of the Government 
Printing Bureau, making them at least 
comparable to those of workers in private 
concerns of the same type. 


Other Recommendations—The CCCT, 
also repeated its previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the housing problem, 
broadcasts for workers on the CBC net- 
work, diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican, the criminal code, immigration, 
the Bell Telephone Company, Government 
Annuities, Canada Day, the Canadian flag, 
immoral publications and the Elections Act. 


The Prime Minister's Reply 


The Prime Minister assured the CCCL 
delegation that its recommendations would 
be given careful study “in the light of 
whatever it may be possible to do towards 
the improvement of the measures discussed 
in your brief”. 

“We always appreciate these occasions,” 
he said, “when you come to make your 
representations to us concerning problems 
which are of interest not only to the group 
you represent, but which, in your opinion, 
would be an advantage to all the people 
of Canada.” 

Mr. St. Laurent then went on to review 
the main recommendations made in the 
brief. 

Stressing the fact that there is constant 
improvement in the efforts being made to 
publish statistics giving as much informa- 
tion as possible, the Prime Minister stated 
that the Government is going to see 
whether it is possible to provide still more 
information than is now being done, as 
desired by the CCCL. 

With regard to the suggestions concern- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Act, Mr. 
St. Laurent specified that this is a problem 
which it is difficult to solve satisfactorily 
“without a considerable increase in pay- 
ments to the general fund”. 

In asking the Government to pay a 
third of the contributions, he said, “you 
are making a _ suggestion which alters 
considerably the basis on which this 
Unemployment Insurance fund was estab- 
lished”, As a matter of fact, this would 
amount to asking every taxpayer in the 
country to pay just as high a proportion 
as is paid by the employers and by the 
workers who benefit by these payments. 
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The Prime Minister repeated, however, 
that the Government is always prepared 
to recommend improvements which seem 
to it to be feasible. “We are trying to 
make this measure as advantageous and as 
practical as possible,” he said. 

Referring to the “important reserves” in 
the Unemployment Insurance fund, Mr. 
St. Laurent observed that he “was under 
the impression last year that the benefits 
were perhaps a little higher than the 
contributions”. 

With regard to unemployment, the Prime 
Minister deplored the consequences of 
Canada’s severe climatic conditions. 

“There is no doubt that certain types 
of work are necessarily interrupted during 
our Canadian winters. This brings about 
consequences which we deplore, and we are 
trying, just as you are, to stimulate 
employment during the winter. 

“T think we have reason to hope that 
unemployment will not reach the level this 
year that it did last, but we agree with 
you that it will inevitably reach a level 
higher than we would lke to see it, and 
which we shall apply ourselves, just as 
you will, to reducing as much as possible.” 

Turning to the social security measures 
suggested by the CCCL, the Prime Min- 
ister admitted that the dollar no longer has 
the purchasing power it had when family 
allowances were instituted. 

However, he pointed out, taxes have 
remained at a high level and it does not 
seem probable that people in general would 
hike to see this level still higher. 

The Prime Minister stressed the fact 
that the CCCL’s recommendations con- 


cerning old age pensions and family 
allowances would involve additional 
expenditure besides the large sums already 
distributed in pensions. 

He promised that the suggestions regard- 
ing the International Labour Conference 
would be given “very careful considera- 
tion”, 

“We belong to this international organ- 
ization,” he said, “for the satisfaction of 
the Canadian workers, and you may be 
sure that we are anxious to give as large 
a measure of personal and _ individual 
satisfaction to the Canadian workers as it 
is possible to do.” 

Going on to the recommendations dealing 
with natural resources, the Prime Munister 
pointed out, as the brief had done, that 
natural resources belong to the provinces. 
He stated that, however, that the federal 
Government “must try to achieve the 
fullest co-operation between all the pro- 
vincial Governments in order to obtain, for 
the Canadian people in general, the best 
advantages which can be obtained from the 
development of these resources”. 

In closing, Mr. St. Laurent added that 
the recommendations repeated in the 
second part of the brief “will all be exam- 
ined not only by the head of the Depart- 
ment concerned in each case, but by all 
members of the Government”. 

He laid stress on the ministerial solidarity 
of each in all decisions made in this 
connection. “It is in acknowledging com- 
pletely this solidarity and this responsi- 
bility towards those who have elected us 
as their representatives that we shall study 
all these problems,” he said. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


As in past submissions, emphasize seriousness of the housing shortage 
and suggest that provision be made under National Housing Act for 
purchase of older houses and for lower interest rate on housing loans 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods 
presented its annual brief to the Govern- 
ment on December 16. 

As in the past, the brief emphasized the 
seriousness of the housing shortage, particu- 
larly as it affects workers earning $3,000 a 
year or less. Although changes made in 
the National Housing Act in 1954 had pro- 
vided a stimulus to building, financing the 
purchase of a new house was as much as 
ever beyond the means of the majority of 
Canadian workers, the brief said, suggesting 
that the provisions of the Act should be 
extended to cover existing homes in good 
condition. 
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The Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of an extended system of national 
scholarships to enable a much larger propor- 
tion of young Canadians to receive a higher 
education. 

The brief expressed approval of recent 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Renewed requests were made for a 
national transportation policy, national 
health insurance, an increase in the amounts 
of income tax exemptions and allowable 
deductions, an increase in social service 
allowances, and for labour representation in 
the Senate. Certain changes were suggested 
in the Explosives Act, the Railway Act, 


and the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The Committee 
reaffirmed its support of public ownership 
and government control of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. Reference was made to 
hardship caused to some railway employees 
by substitution of diesel power for steam 
power. 

The brief was presented on behalf of 
the Brotherhoods by W. H, Phillips, Chair- 
man of the Committee. The Prime 
Minister was accompanied by the following 
members of the Cabinet: Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production; Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Stuart S. Garson, Minister of Justice ; 
Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. George Prudham, Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys; and Hon. 
George C. Marler, Minister of Transport. 

In replying to the Committee the Prime 
Minister said that one of the main causes 
of betterment in the international situation 
was the upbuilding of the strength of the 
free nations. In order to maintain our 
position we had to keep abreast of techno- 
logical developments in armaments and 
defence measures. Unfortunately, the 
expenditure needed for this purpose meant 
that revenue was not available for some 
other desirable purposes. 

“All these welfare services are desirable 
services. They are all geared to our ability 
to provide for them, and we have been 
endeavouring to provide and improve those 
services to the extent to which the sources 
of revenue that could be used were avail- 
able,” Mr. St. Laurent said. 


The Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 
Social Security 


The Committee renewed the requests it 
had made in the previous year’s brief for 
increased social security allowances. It 
requested that favourable consideration be 
given to:— 

Providing a pension for all persons of 
65 years and over without a means test. 

Increasing the monthly pension from the 
present $40 to $50. 

Giving assistance to women between 60 
and 65 years, with a means test, to a 
maximum of $50 a month. 

In connection with these suggestions the 
brief said: “It 1s recognized there has been 
an annual deficit in the Old Age Security 
Fund; however, a large portion of the 
Canadian budget is devoted to defence 
purposes and it is hoped that due to the 
lessening in world tension a _ proportion 
thereof may be re-allocated to this and 
other forms of social security.” 


An increase of $5°a month in the scale 
of family allowance benefits was also 
suggested by the Committee, in order to 
make up for the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the allowances since they were 
last revised in 1949. 

It was recommended that the Disabled 
Persons Act, which now provides for the 
payment of monthly allowances to disabled 
persons of 18 years and over, be amended 
to reduce the minimum age to 16 years. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Committee signified its satisfaction 
with the recent. changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which came into effect 
on October 2, 1955. It expressed “the 
appreciation of the railway employees to 
the Government, with particular reference 
to the Minister of Labour and to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commissioners, 
for the provisions of the current Act”. 


Immigration 


The Committee agreed with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of selective immigration but 
suggested that more attention should be 
given to adjusting the number of immi- 
grants and the time of their arrival to 
periods of the year when opportunities for 
employment were best. 

The request was again made “that the 
Department of Labour be charged with the 
responsibility of immigration, and that 
there be closer co-operation, through the 
creation of an immigration commission with 
equal representation from labour, manage- 
ment and the Government”. 


Education 


“Colleges and universities are in financial 
difficulties and the situation will become 
more acute in the next few years as the 
university population doubles in size. This 
will call for more buildings, equipment and 
staff,” the brief said. It went on to point 
out that national survival today depends 
upon scientific leadership, that the universi- 
ties have a vital role to play which cannot 
be filled by any other institutions, and that 
they therefore merit financial assistance. 

The provinces are finding it a burden to 
pay for their universities and the present 
federal grants to the universities, although 
very much appreciated, are inadequate and 
should be increased, the brief stated. 

“There is a growing fear that in the near 
future a university education will only be 
available to the wealthy or to those who 
live in the city where the university is 
located,” the Committee said, suggesting a 
system of national scholarships such as was 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
National Developments in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences. 
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Housing 

“The housing shortage for workers earn- 
ing $3,000 or less is still acute and we, 
therefore, reiterate the points raised last 
year which will bring NHA financing within 
the reach of the average Canadian wage 
earner,” the brief said. 

Although changes made in the National 
Housing Act in 1954 had given a stimulus 
to the building trade by providing a new 
source of mortgage funds and decreasing 
somewhat the down payment, the provision 
of insuring the mortgage had increased the 
monthly payments and the resultant salary 
requirements and made it impossible for 
the average Canadian worker to finance a 
home under NHA, the Committee said. 

For a loan under NHA, monthly pay- 
ments, including principal, interest, taxes 
and insurance, may still amount to only 
23 per cent of the monthly income, the 
brief said. Under the new Act, therefore, 
to finance the purchase of a $10,000 home 
an annual wage of $3,480 is required. 

Since the great majority of Canadian 
workers are still earning less than $3,000 a 
year, a $10,000 house is thus beyond their 
reach. There are, however, the brief went 
on to say, available throughout Canada 
three-bedroom houses built in the 1920’s, 
which would make an excellent source of 
housing for the average Canadian. The 
brief suggested that mortgage facilities 
should be made available under NHA to 
cover the purchase of existing homes in 
good condition. 

The Committee also suggested that the 
rate of interest on government loans be 
lowered to 34 per cent, only to private 
citizens earning $3,000 or less per year, with 
certain restrictions designed to prevent 
speculation. 


National Health Insurance 


The Committee said it was pleased to 
note the Prime Minister’s statement at the 
federal-provincial conference in October 
that his Government would take part in a 
health insurance plan if it were desired 
by “a substantial majority of provincial 
governments representing a substantial 
majority of the Canadian people”. 

The Committee said that it was of the 
opinion, which it had advanced for some 
years past, that if the Government of 
Canada would pass the required legislation 
enabling those provinces prepared to do so 
to proceed, public demand would result in 
national coverage in a short period of time. 


National Transportation Policy 


“Tt is our conviction that where com- 
petitive transport agencies are involved, the 
control and regulations should ensure to 
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each the requisite economic security to 
meet the required service qualifications. It 
is obvious that to control one class, namely 
the railways, over which there is rigid 
regulation, and allow all competitors to 
operate without comparable regulation, will 
never be a sound basis for a ‘national 
transportation policy’,” the Committee said. 


The brief urged the Government to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1931-32, which in- 
quired into railways and transportation. 
From that report it quoted as follows: 
“'..unless some form of restriction and 
limitation of their (the common carrier 
trucks) activities is brought about by 
competent authorities, a progressively in- 
creasing loss will be experienced by the 
railways in the future which cannot fail 
to have a damaging effect on earnings.” 


The Committee said that it was a fact 
that in past years the earnings of the rail- 
ways have been damaged considerably by 
lack of control over the carrier truck. 


Taxation 


Although it expressed appreciation of the 
12-per-cent reduction in personal income 
tax in July 1955, the Committee urged 
further reductions by: increasing exemp- 
tions to $1,500 for single taxpayers and to 
$3,000 for those with dependents, by in- 
creasing the allowance for each dependent 
not eligible for family allowances to $500, 
by providing that all expenditures for 
medical and dental care be made deductible 
in computing taxable income, and by some 
other concessions. 


Use of Diesel Power 


The brief requested the Government to 
“enact legislation, comparable in principle 
to that specified in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act, which would provide 
protection to those employees who are 
displaced or reduced due to the railways’ 
utilizing diesel power as a substitute for 
steam”, ; 


The Railway Act 


The Committee commended the Govern- 
ment for the action of Parliament at its 
last session in amending the Railway Act 
to implement those recommendations of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners which 
concerned the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund. 


The brief repeated requests made in 
previous submissions that Section 253 of 
the Act be amended to require that safe 
side clearances, suitable for the use of 
present-day equipment, should be allowed 
on all railway tracks. 


Another request which was repeated was 
that the Act should be amended to provide 
that when municipal authorities seek restric- 
tion of warning whistle or bell signals at 
highway crossings, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
such approyal should not be given unless 
proper manual or mechanical warning 
devices were provided. 


LR. & DI. Act 


Certain changes in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act or in 
its administration were suggested. The 
Committee recommended that :— 

The Minister should use as effectively as 
possible the services of conciliation officers 
in respect of delays. 

After a union has been certified and an 
agreement entered into, the employer 
should not be allowed to “farm out” work 
covered by the agreement. 

The Act should be amended to provide 
that decisions or orders of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board be recorded in 
writing, and be available to all interested 
persons. 

The brief also asked that the Govern- 
ment give serious consideration to means of 
correcting inequality of opportunity for the 
railways and their employees brought about 
by the control of railway income by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Other Recommendations 


The Committee repeated its reeommenda- 
tion that the Government’s policy of 
appointing labour representatives to public 
bodies, boards and commissions be broad- 
ened. It also suggested that “it would be 
in the national interest if labour were rep- 
resented in the Senate”. 

The national program of rehabilitation 
services, which was started in 1951, involv- 
ing the participation of federal and pro- 
vincial agencies, was recommended. 

The Committee reaffirmed its “support of 
public ownership and government control of 
radio broadcasting and telecasting under the 
trusteeship of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation.” 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Prime Minister told the Committee 
that the Government, because it realized 
that the submission was for the most part 
one of views for the betterment of social 
and other conditions affecting Canadians at 
large, always gave very careful and earnest 
consideration to these briefs. 

The Prime Minister said that he noted 
that one of the paragraphs on the first page 
of the brief was written before “the in- 
creased tenseness of the cold war”. He said 


that one of the main causes for the better- 
ment in the international situation was the 
upbuilding of the strength of the free 
nations. 

This enables us to feel, he said, that no 
potential aggressor would likely undertake 
to use the destructive implements of war 
that are now available, because he must 
feel that, by reason of our strength, it 
would be as disastrous for the one who 
started the aggression as it would be for 
those against whom it was directed. 

Very great technological developments are 
taking place in the field of armaments and 
defence measures, the Prime Minister con- 
tinued. In order to maintain our position 
we had to keep up to date, and this meant 
that anything that had become obsolescent 
had to be replaced by something much 
more complicated and costly than the thing 
it replaced. 

He thanked the Committee for the para- 
graph in their brief in which they com- 
mended the actions that had been taken; 
but he said that the inevitable consequence 
of such action was that revenue used for such 
purposes was not available for other desir- 
able recommendations which they had made. 

In regard to immigration, he said that he 
thought we all felt that immigration was 
desirable to the extent that we can make 
and provide conditions here that will result 
in the immigrant being happy that he came 
here. This, he believed, should be the 
governing factor in any immigration policy. 

With respect to education the Prime 
Minister said he was much impressed by 
the presentation made in the brief. There 
is no doubt, he said, that the costs of 
education are rising and that many more 
persons than before require these facilities. 

But he said that taxing capacity used by 
the federal Government was not available 
for other taxing authorities, and it was that 
matter which constitutes the substance of 
the discussions at dominion-provincial con- 
ferences. Tax-paying capacity remained the 
same, he said, no matter what authority 
gathered the taxes. There were differences, 
however, in the tax-paying potential of 
different areas of the country, and the 
Government tried to bring about some 
degree of uniformity in the distribution of 
the proceeds of some taxes for the public 
services to which they are applied. 

With respect to housing, the Prime Min- 
ister said that costs have increased, and 
the conveniences necessary in modern 
housing have also increased. For a certain 
portion of our people there was a disparity 
between that part of their earnings avail- 
able for housing and the inevitable charges 
that have to be paid by somebody to 
provide that housing. 
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This, he said, was something that had to 
be given careful consideration in trying to 
have the national income of Canada as 
fairly distributed as possible. All these 
welfare services are desirable services, he 
said, but they are all geared to our ability 
to provide for them. 

There are certain features which deal 
with the transportation system of this 
country, Mr. St. Laurent said, in regard to 
which serious efforts will be made, as 
always, to bring about such improvements 
as are practicable. Adjustment problems 
accompany the introduction of new things, 
and these have to be dealt with as effec- 
tively as possible. 

The Committee’s recommendations with 
regard to orders of the Board of Transport 


Commissioners, and the recording of those 
orders, would be drawn to the attention of 
the members of that Board, he said. 

With regard to broadcasting and _ tele- 
vision, the Prime Minister said that as the 
Committee were ayare, a Royal Commis- 
sion had been set up, and he hoped they 
would appear before that Commission to 
inform it of their views. 

When the Prime Minister had finished 
speaking Mr. Phillips asked him whether 
he would send the Committee a letter 
making some comment on their recom- 
mendations, as he had done one or two 
years ago. Mr. St. Laurent said they would 
certainly be informed of such action as the 
Government might take in respect to their 
recommendations. 





AFL-CIO Merger Consummated 


Amalgamation of major segments of organized labour in United States 
effected at New York convention. George Meany elected President of 
new AFL-CIO; Reuther named President of Industrial Union Department 


Unity of the major segments of United 
States trades unionism became a reality 
last month at the first constitutional con- 
vention of the organization, known as the 
American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, formed 
through merger of the AFL and CIO. 
Delegates to the convention numbered 
1,487 and represented a membership of 
15,700,000. 

George Meany, AFL President, was 
unanimously elected President of the 
AFL-CIO. Walter Reuther, President of 
the CIO, was elected President of the 
organization’s new Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. Of the 27 Vice-presidents elected, 
17 were from the AFL and 10 from the 
CIO. 

Two of the Vice-presidents are Negroes, 
the first time in American trade union 
history that a Negro has been named to 
a major office in a national labour organ- 
ization. 

In addition to the Executive Council, the 
convention named an Executive Committee 
of six, plus the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee will 
meet at frequent intervals to process and 
carry out convention policy and mandates, 
as well as to translate into action day-to- 
day matters as may be required. The 
Executive Committee is responsible to the 
Executive Council and which, in turn, is 
responsible to the biennal conventions of 
the AFL-CIO. 
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The first convention of the new organ- 
ization was a busy one: some 50 resolutions 
were disposed of and some_ scores of 
speakers from all walks of life were heard. 
Some hundreds of foreign trades union 
dignitaries from some 40 countries were in 
attendance, in the dual capacity of 
observers at the opening convention of the 
new organization as well as being official 
delegates from their countries to the execu- 
tive meeting of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trades Unions, whose 
sessions were being held in New York City 
for this occasion. 

Convention speakers included the 
President of the United States, Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell, Governors Harriman of 
New York and Williams of Michigan, Adlai 
Stevenson and several dozen more from all 
levels of political, social and religious life 
of the United States. Because of his 
inability to be present, President Eisen- 
hower delivered his speech by telephone to 
the convention. Most addresses had to do 
with the significance of the merger, with 
occasional reference to the future economic 
and political impact of union amalgama- 
tion. 

Resolutions covered the whole range of 
national and international affairs. One 
group of resolutions covered the stated 
need of improving the economic position 
of labour. Such resolutions covered the 
need of improved living standards through 


action at the collective bargaining table, 
as well as through legislative measures on 
the federal, state and local level. 

A second group reflected the need for 
increased political education and _ political 
action. From President Meany down, all 
speakers emphasized the need for more 
political education and action. However, 
stress was laid on the legitimacy of such 
proposed action. 

“There was,’ said President Meany, “no 
policy or intention of starting a third 
political party, or in attempting to 
dominate any existing political party. 
Political action would be resorted to by 
labour in the interests of the whole 
country.” 

A third group of resolutions dealt with 
international affairs. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for a resolute policy towards 
Communism as well as for aid to under- 
developed countries and, through the 
ICFTU, to the trades union movements 
therein. 

High on the list of immediate objectives 
of the new organization was union organ- 
ization of the unorganized. To head up 
such organization Jack Livingstone, Vice- 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, was appointed National Director 
of Organization. The United States will 
be subdivided into 13 areas, with each area 
having a Regional Director. While several 
convention speakers dealt with separate 
areas of the problem of organization, a 
semi-official target of doubling trades 
union strength within five years found 
ready response and approval. This would 
mean that—presuming such target was 
reached—the new organization would have 
a membership of more than 30 million by 
1961. 

Part of the problem of organization is 
securing enough money to do the job. 
Several speakers announced that an initial 
organizing fund of four million dollars was 
in being, and that much more was forth- 
coming. Questioned by the press, Mr. 
Livingstone, Director of Organization, said 
that no matter how much money was at 
hand for organizing, there would never be 
enough on hand to do the job required. 


Opening Ceremonies 


The convention was held in the 71st 
Regimental Armory, following two-day 
“closing out” conventions of the two major 
federations now making up the new 
national trades union centre. 

Walter Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America and former 
President of the CIO, presided over the 
opening sessions of the convention. Cardinal 
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Spellman, Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of New York, gave the 
opening invocation and was followed by 
speeches of welcome from Mayor Wagner 
of New York City and state and city trade 
union officials. 

The first official act of the convention 
was the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The report was submitted by 
William Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the AFL and, subsequently, Secretary- 
Treasurer elect of the new organization. 
Mr. Schnitzler’s report showed 1,487 dele- 
gates present from 135 national and inter- 
national unions, five trades union depart- 
ments, 93 state federations and _ state 
councils, 490 local labour councils, and 148 
local unions chartered directly by the two 
federations. 


Election of Officers 


Traditionally, it had been the custom in 
the AFL for the President of that body 
to be “named” by a member of his own 
union. This had been an honour respected 
and adhered to over the years of AFL 
history. 

The convention of the new organization 
recognized this long tradition but, out of 
deference to the facts and factors of the 
merger, the honour of placing in nomina- 
tion the name of the first President 
of the new organization was accorded 
Walter Reuther. 

Mr. Reuther dealt at some length with 
Mr. Meany’s qualifications for the Presi- 
dency of the merged organization, citing 
him as the unanimous choice of both 
organizations party to the merger. 

Mr. Meany’s election was unanimous. 

His acceptance speech covered the whole 
range of national and international affairs. 
The new President laid great stress on 
labour’s future, emphasized the need for 
labour’s responsibility as well as for its 
future opportunities. He said that labour 
unity must be good for the whole country 
as well as for labour. “In the interna- 
tional field,” said Mr. Meany, “labour must 
be in the forefront of strengthening a free 
society as a means of disposing of the 
challenge of world tyranny.” 

Mr. Meany’s election as President was 
followed by the unanimous election of Mr. 
Schnitzler as Secretary-Treasurer and of 27 
Vice-presidents. The twenty-nine officers 
will make up the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The 27 Vice-presidents are: Harry C. 
Bates, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America; Dave 
Beck, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
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Structure of the AFL-CIO 


The biennial convention is the top policy-making body. 

President and Secretary-Treasurer administer and interpret policy, are subject 
and responsible to executive bodies and biennial convention. 

Execute Council has power to take action between conventions, meets three 


times yearly. 


Executive Committee is authorized to act between meetings of the Executive 


Council, meets every two months. 


Trades or Union Departments basically deal with occupational interests of 
affiliates within’ each Department, must conform to constitutional prerogatives of 


the parent organization. 


State and local organizations have policy-making rights within state and local 
areas, subject to the powers of the national organization. 

Adminstrative Departments (see list on page 59). 

Standing committees (see list on page 59). 


Helpers of America; Joseph A. Beirne, 
Communications Workers of America; 
William C. Birthright, The Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and 
Proprietors’ International Union of 
America; L. 8. Buckmaster, United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America; James B. Carey, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers; Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union of America; William C. Doherty, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; 
David Dubinsky, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; George M. 
Harrison, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees; Al J. 
Hayes, International Association of Machin- 
ists; Maurice A. Hutcheson, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; Joseph D. Keenan, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; O. A. 
Knight, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; Charles J. MacGowan, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Tron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers; David J. McDonald, United 
Steelworkers of America; William  L. 
McFetridge, Building Service Employees’ 
International Union; James GC. Petrillo, 
American Federation of Musicians; Jacob 8. 
Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; A. Philip Randolph, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; Walter P. 
Reuther, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers 
Union of America: A. L. Spradling, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America; William 8. Townsend, United 
Transport Service Employees; Richard F. 
Walsh, International Alliance of Theatrical 
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Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada; Herman Winter, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America; and Matthew Woll, Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 


Industrial Union Department 


The constitution of the new organization 
provides for equal recognition of industrial 
and craft unionism and for the establish- 
ment of an Industrial Union Department. 

It was originally thought that this 
Department would have to do with the 
particular problems of CIO unions. How- 
ever, it was found that, as the effect of 
trades union evolution over the years, many 
former AFL craft unions had become partly 
industrial organizations, thereby making 
such unions eligible for participation in the 
affairs of the Industrial Union Department. 

The new organization decided, therefore, 
that all unions, craft or otherwise, would 
be entitled to affiliate with the Industrial 
Union Department to the extent of their 
industrial union membership. This decision 
brought some 37 former AFL craft unions 
into affiliation with the new Industrial 
Union Department. The Department has 
now affiliated with it 68 unions, represent- 
ing an estimated membership of more than 
seven millions. 

Walter Reuther and James B. Carey 
were elected President and Secretary 
respectively of the new Department. 
Directing the affairs of the new Depart- 
ment will be Al Whitehouse, a former 
regional director of the United Steel- 
workers. Provision is made for election 
of 12 Vice-presidents of the Department. 
Seven of such offices have been filled ‘by 


CIO representatives. Of the five vacancies 
remaining, four will be filled by nominees 
from former AFL unions. 


Other Departments 


The establishment of the new Industrial 
Department brings to six the number of 
trade subdivisions of the AFL-CIO: Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, 
Maritime Trades Department, Metal Trades 
Department, Railroad Employees Depart- 
ment, Union Label and Service Trades 
Department, and Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. 


In addition, there will be an auxiliary 
joint committee between the Industrial 
Department and that of the Building 
Trades, the purpose of such committee 
being to iron out any dispute that may 
arise between the two Departments. 


All of these Departments will be 
autonomous within their particular spheres 
of occupational interest. They will levy 
their own dues, hold their own conventions, 
elect their own officials, administer their 
own affairs and pay all help serving the 
Departments. While maintaining their 
autonomy, they must conform to basic 
policy decisions of the parent AFL-CIO. 


State and Local Organizations 


Exclusive of top constitutional organs of 
the AFL-CIO, such as Executive Council, 
Executive Committee, Trade or Union 
Departments, will be state federations and 
local councils. It will take an estimated 
two years to merge into functioning units 
the numerous duplicate state and local 
bodies. If, at the end of two years, merger 
has not been completed on state and local 
levels, the national organization may take 
such steps as may be deemed necessary to 
effectuate such amalgamation. 


A recognition that many factors are 
involved in the consolidation of state and 
local organizations was seen in the speech 
of Wilham McGowan of the Boilermakers. 
Mr. McGowan pleaded for early merger of 
state and local units by citing, as a good 
example of willingness to serve the general 
labour interest, the willing sacrifice of 
Walter Reuther and James Carey to drop 
out of the running for the offices of 
President and Secretary of the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. McGowan’s speech was well received. 


Administrative Subdivisions 


Apart from the policy-making branches 
of the new labour centre, there will be a 
number of administrative subdivisions. 
These are: Press and Publicity, Publica- 
tions, Organization, International, Social 
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Security, Research, Education, Political 
Education and Action, and Civil Rights. 

By mutual consent and approval the 
directorships of such administrative units 
have been allocated on a reciprocal basis 
between personnel formerly serving similar 
areas of work in the AFL and CIO. In a 
few cases there will be a director and 
co-director of an administrative unit, the 
hope being that time and atmosphere will 
make co-directorships superfluous. 

In addition to all of the foregoing, there 
will be a number of standing committees, 
each of which will deal with varying admin- 
istrative areas. These committees will be 
largely advisory, their studies and work 
being channelled through and dealt with 
by executive and convention consideration. 
The committees are (Chairmen in paren- 
theses): Legislative (George Meany), 
Political Education (George Meany), Civil 
Rights (James Carey), Ethical Practices 
(Al Hayes), International Affairs (Jacob 
Potofsky and Matthew Woll), Education 
(George Harrison), Social Security (Maurice 
Hutchison), Community Relations (Joseph 
Beirne), Housing (Harry Bates), Research 
(William Schnitzler), Public Relations and 
Publications (William Birthright), Economic 
Policy (Walter Reuther), Occupational 
Safety and Health (David Beck), and 
Veterans (William C. Doherty). 


Personnel of four of the committees have 
been announced. Committee members 
will be:— 

Ethical Practices—Messrs. Curran, Harri- 
son, Dubinsky and Potofsky. 

Ciwil Rights—Mr. Dubinsky, Ralph 
Helstein of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Milton P. Webster of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Mr. Woll, Emil Mazey of the United Auto 
Workers, Mr. Doherty, Steelworkers’ Presi- 
dent David J. McDonald, and Messrs. 
McFetridge, Townsend, Walsh, Buckmaster, 
Harrison and Hayes. 

International Affairs—Messrs. Dubinsky, 
Reuther, Beck, Harrison, Rieve and Knight, 
and William J. McSorley of the Wood, 


Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union. 
Housing—Mr. McFetridge, Richard J. 


Gray of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, John Edelman of the 
Textile Workers, Messrs. Keenan, Mac- 
Gowan and Hutcheson, Ben Fischer of the 
Steelworkers, A. F. Hartung of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, John 
Lyons of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, John Moran of the Communica- 
tions Workers, Peter Fosco of the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and 
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Common Labourers’ Union of America, and 


Morris Pizer of the United Furniture 
Workers. 
Resolutions 
Key resolutions passed at the first 


American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations conven- 
tion in New York called for:— 

“Elimination of the evils of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the enactment of a sound 
and fair national labour relations law based 
on the principles of the Wagner Act”; 

A fight for the repeal of all state anti- 
labour laws; 

The continued defence and nurture of 
free collective bargaining as a major 
means of gaining higher wages, improved 
working conditions, and other benefits; 

Full support to all unions in their efforts 
to keep “our organization free from any 
taint of corruption or Communism”; 

Support for certain guiding principles 
making for an effective American demo- 
cratic foreign policy and sound interna- 
tional labour relations; 

A continuing and expanding non-partisan 
program of political education, while avoid- 
ing “entangling alliances with any other 
group”, and “supporting worthy candidates 
regardless of their party afhlation”; 

An expanded organizing program and 
doing “everything in our power to further 
... organization of the unorganized”; 


Strong support “for an effective and 
enforceable Fair Employment Practices 
Act” and for other measures against 


discrimination on account of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 

The convention also passed a resolution 
in favour of legislation to keep foreign flag 
vessels out of Canadian coastal trade and 
United States and Canadian lake ports, to 
be passed before the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens. 

Another resolution asked for the estab- 
lishment of a $1.25-an-hour minimum wage 


under the Fair Labour Standards Act, plus 
a shorter work week and extended coverage. 


The Path Ahead 


The proceedings of the first convention 
are but declarations of aims, hopes and 
aspirations, All three have to be inter- 
preted by future events. The basic aim 
is to become the most powerful trades 
union body that the world—free or other- 
wise—has seen. 


To achieve such a goal, many ways will 
have to be trod by the AFL-CIO. The 
central path will, however, he in first 
organizing more unorganized workers and, 
secondly, in consolidation of a substantial 
number of duplicating organizational 
activities. 

Today, one-fourth of the labour force 
13 organized. In addition there are, at 
least, a score or more organizations within 
the AFL-CIO competing with each other 
and subject to merger. One such merger 
is in the process of completion. The CIO 
Packinghouse Workers and the AFL 
Butchers have agreed to merge. Others 
will follow by voluntary action, since there 
is now little point in continuing jurisdic- 
tional wars, which have been proved to 
be but costly luxuries. 

To gear organizational work to maximum 
effectiveness, all other branches of related 
activity will be consolidated. This applies 
with some force to research, press and 
publications. The publications of both the 
AFL and the CIO are now merged into 
substitute organs, with staff being allocated 
where it will be most effective. 


Whatever political impact the new organ- 
ization may have, only the future can tell. 
Those who dislike or fear labour allege 
that the merger is a menace to freedom. 
Those who like and support labour say 
that the merger is a good thing for the 
country. The answers to these forecasts lie 
ahead. 


Directors of AFL-ClO Departments 
Directors of some of the staff departments in the AFL-CIO will be (former 


affiliation in parentheses) :— 


Political Action—James L. McDevitt (AFL) and Jack Kroll (CIO), co-directors. 
International Relations—George Brown (AFL) and Michael Ross (CIO), co- 


directors. 


Research—Stanley Ruttenberg (CIO). 


Education—John Connors (AFL). 


Social Security—Nelson Cruikshank (AFL). 

Public Relations—Philip Pearl (AFL), 

Legislation—William C. Hushing (AFL) and Robert Oliver (CIO), co-directors. 
Editor, AFL-CIO News—Henry Fleisher (GIO)F 


The Director of Organization, as previously announced (L.G., Dec., p. 1355), 
will be John W. Livingston (CIO). 








Chronology of Events Leading to 
Organic Unity of AFL and Clo 


The merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations that took effect in New York 
on December 5, 1955, is bigger in numbers 
and power than its predecessors and is the 
culmination of 120 years of effort. It is a 
reflection of the growth during the last 
and the present century; a portrait of the 
evolution from small, local, community 
enterprise to large-scale organization of 
the mid-Twentieth Century in Business, 
Government and Labour. 


The merger is but the most recent 
attempt to weld United States trade 
unionism into one united body, to have 
all American trade unionists in one 
organization. 


The first attempt at unity was in 1834, 
when representatives from local worker 
groups in a half dozen eastern cities met 
in New York City to form the National 
Trades Union. In those days unionism 
was in its infancy. Workers belonged to 
purely local “trade societies’ with few 
connections or affiliations with outside 
groups. National or international unions 
as we recognize them today were non- 
existent. The National Trades Union had 
a short life and disappeared with the panic 
of 1837. 

The second attempt at unity was not 
made until thirty years later, until 1866 
to be exact. Conditions in the immediate 
post-Civil War period were bad. The 
impact of a growing industrialization and 
a developing “big business” was hard on 
a poorly-organized labour force. 

Low wages and bad conditions literally 
forced unions to begin attempting to 
organize on a wider or national basis. One 
of the key figures in the second effort to 
“unite” American labour was William H. 
Silvas, President of the infant Iron Molders 
International Union. Silvas was able to 
bring together a number of young unions 
in 1866 in Baltimore and to there found 
the National Labour Union. 

Silvas was elected head of the new 
national group. In a short time he and 
his new organization became involved in 
some disastrous strikes. In addition Silvas 
found himself in trouble with his own 
union. 

The National Labour Union was a babble 
of voices. Born out of desperation and 
conditions of the times, 1t was a mixture 


ef believers in the strength of craft 
unionism, plus adherents of social and 
political action of varying kinds. 

Silvas got tangled up in political action, 
with the result that the craft unions left 
the new national body. The second 
attempt at a national labour unity was 
also a failure and the National Labour 
Union went out of existence in 1872. 

The third effort to build an American 
national labour centre that would speak 
and act for all workers in the country took 
form with the formation of the Knights 
of Labour in 1869 in Philadelphia. 

The Knights set out to be the One Big 
Union of its day. It believed in the 
formation of mass unionism that would 
take in all workers, regardless of craft or 
calling. 

In fact the constitution of the Knights 
of Labour was as wide as the labour force. 
It provided for everyone to join, the only 
exclusions being “lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
stockbrokers, professional gamblers and 
those who made their living making or 
selling liquor’. 

At first, The Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labour was a secret brotherhood and 
continued so until 1878, when it became 
an “open” organization. 

The organization scored some sensa- 
tional successes. It took on the powerful 
railroads, notably the Jay Gould lines, and 
won many strikes. Its clarion call was for 
the eight-hour day. In 1885 the Knights 
claimed a membership of more than 700,000 
members, a tremendous organization for 
that time. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, 
the Knights of Labour were the labour 
“menace” of the day. Their growing and 
commanding strength united big business 
and newspaper editors. The spectre of 
labour unions naming the President and 
who would be elected to Congress gave 
business the jitters. Controlling the reins 
of government had, therefore, been regarded 
as a business prerogative and, conse- 
quently, the possibility of labour doing so 
converted the Knights into something of a 
nightmare. 

However, the very popular strength of 
the Knights was its basic weakness. In 
bracketing everyone of every kind of 
belief im mass unionism from pragmatic, 
job unionists to social and political ideal- 
ists, the organization was in a continuous 
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internal turmoil. Some wanted emphasis 
on wages and working conditions; others, 
on political action. 

Terence Powderly, the head of the 
Knights, was a peculiar mixture of organ- 
izing genius and libertarian who believed 
in political power. His support for political 
action and crusades for co-operative owner- 
ship of business drove the craft unionists 
out of the organization in the middle 
eighties. From then on the organization 
started a lingering decline until its demise 
at the turn of the century. 

The departure of the craft unions from 
the Knights of Labour in the mid-eighties 
laid the basis for the fourth attempt at 
American labour unity with the formation 
of the American Federation of. Labor in 
1886. 

The AFL was the outcome of a strike 
in 1886 by more than 300,000 workers who 
downed tools in a demand for the eight- 
hour day. The famed Haymarket riots of 
the same year in Chicago were the climax 
of the strike. The strike had been under 
the auspices of the Federation of the 
Organized Trades and Labour Union, yet 
another group setting out to represent all 
labour. 

The riots in Chicago had an adverse 
public effect and, temporarily, put the 
quietus on mass action. Such effects made 
inevitable the formation of the AFL, an 
organization of craft unionists who saw the 
solution of their problems in the person 
and creed of a man by the name of 
Samuel Gompers. 

Gompers was a Jewish cigar-maker from 
London, England. He was a hard-headed 
unionist and had little patience with union 
political action of any kind. He talked 
the language of practical, bread-and-butter 
trades unionism. 


In December 1886, the AFL came into 
being at Columbus, Ohio. Gompers was 
elected President. With the exception of 
one annual term when he was replaced, 
Gompers remained President of the AFL 
until his death in 1924. 

The AFL did not, of course, unite all 
American workers. In the nineties, as well 
as in the first and succeeding decades of 
the Twentieth Century, there were break- 
aways. What the AFL did accomplish was 
bring together and keep together for a 
longer period of time more American 
workers under one national labour centre 
than any group that preceded or came 
after it. 

The AFL became for roughly 70 years 
the main spokesman of American labour, 
although its voice and _ position was 
weakened in the 1930’s with the formation 
of the CIO. 

The birth of the CIO compelled the AFL 
to fight for its existence and it has been 
only in the last seven or eight years that 
the AFL achieved marked superiority in 
numbers and strength over the CIO. 

However, continuing competition between 
the AFL and CIO made the present merger 
of the two federations necessary and 
mevitable. 

The new organization—the AFL-CIO—is, 
therefore, the fifth major attempt to unite 
all organized workers in the United States 
under one banner. Even now, there are 
groups of American workers—numbering 
between two and three million—still out- 
side the new organization. Attempts will 
be made to attract most of these workers 
to the AFL-CIO but only time will tell 
whether such effort will be successful. 


The Steps Leading to AFL-CIO Organic Unity 


November 25, 1952—George Meany, 
immediately following his election as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour, declared “We are ready, willing 
and anxious to talk to the CIO about this 
very vital question of the unity of labour 
in the United States”’ The CIO imme- 
diately responded to this declaration of 
AFL policy. 

January 1953—The first meeting 
between the AFL and CIO took place in 
Washington. A series of meetings were 
held throughout the rest of the year. 

December 16, 1953—No-raiding agree- 
ment signed. 

June 9, 1954—No-raiding agreement, 
which was subject to ratification by indi- 
vidual unions in both organizations, became 
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effective when enough unions in both had 


signed. 
October 15, 1954—Joint committee of 
both organizations issued a statement 


calling for “the creation of a single trades 
union centre in America through the 
process of merger”. AFL and CIO Presi- 
dents authorized to name sub-committees 
to draft detailed plans. 

The 1954 conventions of both organiza- 
tions endorsed the “constructive progress” 
made towards unity. 

February 8-9, 1955—Joint AFL-CIO 
committee met at Miami Beach and 
arrived at draft agreement on merger. 
This agreement was approved immediately 
by the AFL Executive Council, by the 
CIO Executive Board in March. 





May 1955—Joint unity committee met 
to draft a constitution for the new organ- 
ization. At subsequent meetings a con- 
stitution was drafted and approved by the 
executive bodies of the AFL and CIO. 

December 1-2, 1955—Separate conven- 
tions in New York of AFL and CIO gave 


final approval to the proposed constitution 
and merger of the two organizations. 
December 5, 1955—At the first con- 
stitutional convention of the AFL-CIO in 
New York, delegates 
approval to the merger. 


gave unanimous 





Thirteenth Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference 


Greater demand for farm labour in 1956 is forecast. Need to increase 
mobility of available supply of domestic farm labour is foreseen in 
view of likely buoyant conditions in industry and reduced immigration 


A greater demand for farm labour in 
1956 was forecast by delegates to the 13th 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence held at Ottawa December 8-9. The 
delegates generally felt, too, that because 
of the likelihood of a scarcity of farm 
labour in Canada in 1956 due to anticipated 
buoyant employment conditions in industry, 
plus a falling-off in immigration, it would 
become necessary to increase the mobility 
of the available domestic farm labour. 

The conference was attended by dele- 
gates from the federal and _ provincial 
governments and _ observers from the 
United States, German and Netherlands 
governments, the International Labour 
Organization, the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and other interested organizations. 

W. W. Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, chaired the two-day conference. 
He asked that the program be carefully 
reviewed by the conference in the lght 
of the agricultural industry’s requirements 
for the coming year and also in the light 
of the longer-term agricultural outlook in 
Canada. 

Items on the agenda included reports of 
provincial directors of farm labour and 
regional employment officials on the past 


year’s activities, general economic and 
employment outlook, the farm labour 
outlook, the immigration program, and 


seasonal movements of farm workers. 


Minister of Labour 


The delegates were welcomed by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, who 
paid tribute to the work of the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour program and the 


great value it had been to Canada. He 
urged the conference to take a look at the 
whole picture of agriculture and to relate 
it to the manpower field in order that the 
close co-operation between federal and 
provincial governments and organizations 
interested in farm labour would be used 
to the full. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said that it appeared as though 
employment generally would be _ higher 
during the early part of 1956. Should this 
occur, he said, more pressure from other 
industries on available supplies of farm 
labour could be expected. 

Mr. Brown said he hoped consideration 
would be given to “what further plans 
should be made to recruit and utilize our 
own Canadian labour force more fully in 
order to meet any emergencies which may 
arise”. This was particularly important, he 
said, since the number of available immi- 
grants with previous farm experience may 
be lower than in recent years. 

Mr. Brown stressed the importance of 
reviewing the aims and objectives of the 
farm labour program by both federal and 
provincial groups. 

He drew the delegates’ attention to three 
aspects of the joint farm labour program. 
He said that in the first place the co- 


operative program served as a_ highly 
important stand-by operation. Had the 
close working arrangements not been 


established and maintained, he said, the 
emergency manpower situations that have 
arisen over the past 12 years could not 
have been met. 
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A second feature Mr. Brown pointed out 
was that through action together the 
federal and provincial agencies had accom- 
plished much more than either could have 
alone. 

“The extension services of the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture on the one 
side are close to agriculture and hence 
have a good appreciation of the day-to-day 
developing needs of farm labour. The 
National Employment Service on the other 
side is in a position to know who are 
available in the labour market with experi- 
ence in agriculture and are also able to 
help in effecting quick transfers of workers 
from one part of the country to another 
to meet peak demands.” 

A third feature, Mr. Brown said, was 
that the program was helping “to bring 
about an increasing recognition of the vital 
part labour plays in agriculture and of the 
steps that need to be taken to improve its 
effectiveness”. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


R. A. Stewart, a director of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, told the con- 
ference that he felt the stress should be 
on bringing family-group immigrants to 
Canada. He said this would do away with 
many of the immigrant farm labour 
problems faced at present and would give 
greater stability. Mr. Stewart, who repre- 
sented Canadian farmers at the September 
meeting of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee of the International Labour 
Organization in Paris, said that Canada has 
as good employment service for farm 
workers as there was anywhere in the world. 
He agreed with provincial delegates that 
the farm labour agreements had been 
valuable to agriculture in supplying farm 
labour where it was needed and when it 
was needed and that there was likely to be 
a strong demand for farm labour in 1956. 


International Movements 


Don Larin, Chief, Farm Placement 
Service, United States Department of 
Labor, described the utilization of pools of 
labour in large urban centres for emer- 
gency work in agriculture. Mr. Larin said 
this was felt to be a useful method where 
such urban pools of labour are close 
enough to the growers to transport the 
workers out to work in the morning and 
back at night. 

Mr. A. Gillespie, US. Department of 
Labor, Boston, Mass., also attended the 
conference. 
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Provincial Directors’ Reports 


Prince Edward Island—The supply of 
farm labour in Prince Edward Island has 
not shown any appreciable change during 


‘1955 and the demands of the farmer have 


been reasonably well looked after during 
the season. There have been very few 
times when a farmer has had to wait for 
any length of time to have his farm labour 
needs supplied. During the past two years 
there has apparently been more local labour 
available, and the farmer was able to supply 
many of his labour needs from his own 
community. 

The requirements for labour during the 
haymaking season were very light, with a 
total of 14 local placements being made in 
the province and 11 workers transferred to 
the Charlottetown area. 


Labour requirements for the saving of 
the potato crop constitute the largest move- 
ment in this province, and during the 1955 
season 656 placements were made. Of this 
number 446 were recruited in the neigh- 
bouring provinces.’ This amounted to 
almost the same number that was recruited 
during the previous year. 

The paying of return transportation of 
satisfactory workers from outside the prov- 
ince was continued this season, and again 
proved very satisfactory. It was found that 
since this policy was adopted the class of 
worker in general has improved and the 
better workers are returning year after 
year. Paying return transportation has 
reduced considerably the number of workers 
necessary to transfer into the province each 
year. 

Under the seasonable labour category the 
Charlottetown office again in 1955 placed 
223 strawberry: pickers and, as a new 
venture, eight blueberry pickers. This is a 
service that has been well received by the 
strawberry growers in the areas adjacent to 
Charlottetown, and is making it much 
easier for the producers of strawberries to 
harvest their crops. 

Regular farm placements through the 
local offices in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side have remained about the same as 
during 1954, with a total of 167 placements 
being made. 

In addition to the labour forces that have 
been placed by the National Employment 
Offices a number of immigrants have been 
brought into the province under the auspices 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. These settlers, the most of 
whom are from Holland, have proven very 
satisfactory and are apparently able to 
adapt themselves quite readily to Canadian 
methods. 





New Brunswick—A _ small surplus of 
labour was reported in New Brunswick at 
the beginning of the year. By the opening 
of the cropping season this surplus had 
virtually disappeared as a result of con- 
siderable activity in public works projects 
and in private enterprises. A shortage of 
farm labour developed early in the cropping 
season but 1t was not acute. Only a few 
demands were made for farm labour and 
these were largely met by immigrants. 

The weather was favourable during the 
planting season, resulting in a normal crop 
being planted. A favourable growing season 
followed and weather conditions during the 
haying season were very favourable and a 
crop of excellent quality was harvested. 
The grain harvest was out of the way before 
the potato harvest began. Fine weather 
made possible an uninterrupted harvesting 
of potatoes and apples. 

As a result of the favourable season more 
economical use of labour was possible and 
as a result, demands for farm help were 
reduced. 

Placements of labour locally as well as 
by national and international agreement 
totalled 4,416, as follows: within the prov- 
ince, 1,149; outside the province, 3,267; 
Ontario farm labour pool, 96; planting in 
Maine, 96; potato pickers, Maine, 2,028; 
bean pickers, Maine, 1,047. 

Prospects for 1956 are that labourers will 
be in demand in both public and private 
enterprise. As a result, the supply of farm 
labour may be shorter during the coming 
year than in 1955. Wages for labour will 
likely be maintained and farm help may 
demand higher wages. 


Nova Scotia—The demand for farm 
labour in Nova Scotia does not vary a 
great deal from year to year. Most of the 
farmers requiring additional labour can give 
year-round employment. A smaller number 
require summer help only, while in the 
Annapolis Valley much seasonal labour is 
needed during apple picking time. 

Early in the spring of 1955, owing to 
unemployment conditions in the province’s 
mining towns, it appeared as though a con- 
siderable amount of local labour would be 
available for seasonal farm work when it 
got underway. As a result of advice to 
farmers who needed help to contact their 
local National Employment Office, more 
local workers were placed as regular farm 
help than in previous years. 

Some immigrant farm workers were again 
available. The Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration reported that 82 single and 
18 family units were placed on farms in 
1955. Of the single workers placed, 48 
were Portuguese, 26 were Dutch, 6 were 
German, 1 was French, and 1 was Polish. 


Of the families placed, 16 were Dutch, 1 
German, and 1 Latvian. 

Tho Portuguese workers were brought in 
when it was found that only a few single 
workers with farm experience were avail- 
able. They proved to be fairly faithful 
workers, although quite a number moved 
on to the industrial areas of Central 
Canada. The Portuguese workers’ difficulty 
in learning English was a serious handicap 
both to them and their employers. 

Seven German farm workers for Nova 
Scotia were obtained through the Depart- 
ment of Labour at a time when very few 
were arriving in Canada. Five of these are 
still on farms in the province. 

As has been stated in previous years at 
this conference, Nova Scotia is mainly inter- 
ested in immigrants as potential future farm 
owners. Each year the number is increasing 
of those who want to purchase farms of 
their own. During the past year, 27 new 
loans totalling $122,101 have been granted to 
immigrants by the Nova Scotia Land Settle- 
ment Board. Additional loans to already 
settled immigrants amounted to $22,547. 
This makes a total of $144,648 loaned to 
46 immigrants to assist them in becoming 
established as citizens of this country. 


The apple crop in the Annapolis Valley 
gave promise of being a heavy one quite 
early in the season. At a meeting of the 
Nova Scotia Farm Labour Committee on 
July 27 it was estimated that from 750 to 
850 men would be required as pickers to 
harvest the crop. However, only 158 
transportation warrants were issued by 
National Employment Service offices and 
farm help officers. This comparatively 
small number of men actually required 
resulted from the uncertainty of marketing 
all the crop even though it was harvested. 


Quebee—Abundant crops were grown in 
Quebec during 1955. While no food was 
lost due to the shortage of labour, there 
were many delays in preparing produce for 
the market. However, the demand was met 
without the need for more than two 
German immigrants. 

Assistance was provided in recruiting and 
assuming transportation charges for a large 
part of the workers engaged in the sugar 
beet fields but fewer workers were required 
this year because more growers are using 
mechanical implements and because skilled 
workers are now covering, in contrast to 
the past, larger areas of land. Workers 
hired for thinning numbered 234, compared 
with 462 in 1954, and for pulling, only 42, 
as against 166 in 1954. Had the labour 
demand been heavier, it would have been 
possible to recruit a much larger number 
of men for sugar beet cultivation. 
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Again in 1955 the policy of assisting 
Ontario fruit growers was maintained. All 
applications were filled. 

Harvesters dispatched to the Prairie 
Provinces by the NES numbered 231, as 
against 118 last year. 

In exchange for 43 tobacco curers 
recruited in the states of Virginia and 
Carolina, assistance was given in recruiting 
160 workers for the apple and potato 
growers in northern New York state. 

Immigrants placed for the past four or 
five years in the northwest clay belt of 
the province have converted 65 acres of 
land, covered with bush and trees from 20 
to 25 feet high, into deeply ploughed land. 

The Farm Labour Supply Bureau has 
maintained a local office in the city of 
Quebec and another one in Montreal for 
13 years. Farmers desiring to obtain 
permanent help apply at these offices. 
During the 12 months ending November 30, 
1955, a total of 1,508 placements was made, 
this figure being slightly above the previous 
year’s. 

In 1954 the supplying of farm labour 
began on June 5 and the last workers were 
delivered to growers November 17. During 
that period, 3,238 man-working days were 
made available, compared with 4,691 for the 
same period in 1955. In 1955 the day-to-day 
farm labour centre began supplying workers 
two months earlier, on April 1, and the last 
delivery of workers several days later than 
in 1954, on November 24. It procured 5,527 
man-working days supplied by 924 different 
workers (including nine women) to 213 
growers. 

It should be noted that only 28 per cent 
of the labour was supplied by immigrants 
in 1955, as against two-thirds of the labour 
engaged in 1954. Many immigrants engaged 
to help gardeners in 1954 took work in 
construction in 1955 and the increase of 
wages to 60 cents per hour has contributed 
to draw an increased number of Canadians 
to farm employment. In 1954 wages were 
$5 for a nine-hour working day, sometimes 
10 hours. 


Ontario—The 1955 season presented more 
than the average number of problems. 
Production increased, competition for 
workers from industry and construction was 
more severe, and the flow of immigrant 
farm workers dwindled to a trickle. Alle- 
viating factors were the late pickup in 
employment, the early spring and, until 
autumn, the ideal weather which permitted 
men and machines to work effectively week 
after week. 

Industrial employment, which reached an 
all-time high in late summer, did not con- 
stitute stiff competition early in the season, 
which was a contributing factor to an 
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increase of about 40 per cent in farm 
placements through National Employment 
Service offices. In 1955 there were 30,122 
placements compared with 21,594 in 1954. 

The number of immigrants available for 
long-term help in 1955 numbered 187, com- 
pared with 416 for 1954. In 1953, 2,280 
were placed under the supervision of the 
Farm Labour Committee. The demand for 
long-term farm help was consistent through- 
out the season. 

In other long-term placements, more than 
400 single Portuguese immigrants were 
placed on Ontario farms in 1955. 

When it became evident few immigrants 
could be expected for spring work, and ~ 
applications from farmers were building up, 
the Committee decided on two courses of 
action. First, as there was considerable 
unemployment at the time, a program was 
developed to publicize in towns and cities 
that farm jobs were available. The second 
procedure was the advancement of the 
movement from the Maritime Provinces. 
Before 1954 these workers were brought in 
at the commencement of haying. Owing 
to conditions prevailing in 1954, the date 
was moved up to mid-May. As this experi- 
ment proved satisfactory, this year the first 
men from the Maritimes arrived in Ontario 
on April 23. 

There was also a desire to move workers 
from the West earlier, as haying and 
harvest began some 10 days earlier than 
average, but it was thought unwise to 
attempt recruiting in the West until the 
end of seeding. As a result, the earliest 
Prairie workers arrived on July 18. Unfor- 
tunately, numbers from both Hast and West 
decreased, as many more could have been 
placed. 

Sugar companies, anticipating an increased 
acreage, appealed to the Committee for 
immigrants to be placed in camps for the 
field working of beets. As it would have 
been impossible to assign many immigrants 
for this work, it is fortunate the applica- 
tion was withdrawn. The increase in 
acreage did not materialize, the season was 
very early, with much planting done in 
April. Later weather was so favourable for 
thinning and weeding that the work was 
done by the local labour force. 

For the first time in many years there 


was a shortage of tobacco workers. This 
resulted in farmers asking for border 
crossing permits for primers. There was 


also a request for a publicity and recruiting 
program. The Committee feared publicity 
might result in a movement of unemployed 
workers, many of whom would not be 
acceptable. A plan was developed through 
National Employment Service offices for 
the enlistment of workers deemed suitable. 





This, with more effective canvassing of 
local people, produced sufficient workers to 
complete the harvest. 

The day-by-day placement service to 
fruit and vegetable growers made 1,212 
placements with 19,542 days worked in 1955. 
In 1954 there were 1,089 placements and 
13,189 days worked. 

The program was continued to bring the 
protection offered by Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion to the attention of farmers. Mention 
was made of this at meetings and in 
exhibits, and a wide distribution of a 
circular was continued and a reprint issued. 
The steady increase in the number of 
farmers subscribing has continued and the 
total using this type of insurance is now 
approximately 2,000. 

The Compensation Board’s experience 
with farm coverage provides confirming 
evidence that farming is a hazardous occu- 
pation. A deficit in the agricultural section 
last year caused an increase in rates from 
75 cents to $1.50 per 100 of payroll; the 
minimum payment figure was raised from 
$5 to $10. 

Manitoba—The lesser utilization of farm 
labour in spring and summer operations 
suggested that the economic welfare of 
employing farmers has an important influ- 
ence on the volume of help engaged. 

The poor crop of 1954 and the inability 
of growers to market their grain led to a 
greater exchange of labour between neigh- 
bours and a corresponding drop in the 
numbers of workers employed. This 
tendency, together with wider use of 
mechanical equipment, enabled Manitoba 
farmers to seed and harvest their crop with 
a.reduced labour force. 

Difficulties that were anticipated in meet- 
ing the requirements of sugar beet growers 
did not materialize. Help was obtained 
from Indian reserves and from districts 
affected by flooding. 

Continued fine weather with high tem- 
peratures in July and early August brought 
harvest in rapidly, and first orders for 
harvest help were received on August 2 and 
continued to arrive in fair volume through- 
out the month. 

Adequate supplies of local labour were 
available throughout the season and the 
services of men brought in under the 
special tariff from Eastern Canada were not 
needed badly in Manitoba. 

Recruiting of workers for Ontario haying 
and early harvest was disappointing: only 
55 were sent. It should be mentioned, 
however, that accounts of crops drying up 
in excessive heat, given wide publicity in 
the West, had some effect. 

There was no demand from North Dakota 
for potato pickers, as many growers there 


have turned to other crops. Some demand 
for pulp cutters developed in the beginning 
of October, and some farmers and workers 
from flooded areas were placed with woods 
operators. 

Immigration was sharply down from 1954 
and, while there were enquiries for single 
workers and married couples, demand was 
not as active as in other years. Ninety- 
seven agricultural units were placed on 
farms in the province during the season. 


Saskatchewan—With the exception of 
flooded farms in various communities 
throughout the eastern portion of the prov- 
ince, Saskatchewan experienced one of the 
most satisfactory crop production years in 
her history. 

At a meeting of the Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committee for Saskatchewan 
held in March, it was revealed that the 
demand for farm labour was low in com- 
parison with 1954. This was attributed to 
some extent to the poor financial condition 
of farmers which resulted from the poor 
crop of 1954. Also, farmers do not now 
experience the peak period of labour need 
during seeding time, as was the case 10 
or 15 years ago, because of the degree of 
farm mechanization under modern farming 
conditions. 

It was reported that, of 49 German 
workers placed on farms in Saskatchewan 
under the Assisted Passage Plan in 1954, 
386 were still on farms. The Committee 
confirmed an order for the placement of 
30 German farm immigrants on Saskat- 
chewan farms under the Assisted Passage 
Plan during 1955. 

A movement of 126 berry pickers to 
British Columbia took place during 1955. 
There was little evidence of any movement 
of beet workers either to Alberta or 
Montana this year. There were 107 haying 
and harvest workers dispatched to Ontario 
this year, compared with 112 in 1954. 

The placement of local harvesters through 
National Employment Service offices began 
during the first week in August and by 
October 15 a total of 2,519 harvesters had 
been placed from all NES offices. 

As in past years, a comparatively large 
number of harvesters provided their own 
transportation or came at their own 
expense to participate in Saskatchewan 
harvesting operations. 

The Farm Labour Division of the Agri- 
cultural Representative Branch at Regina 
maintained close contact with farm place- 
ment officers at the local NES offices. 
Information pertaining to the immediate 
and future needs of the various zones was 
collected at the Division. This facilitated 
ordering and dispatching of workers from 
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the NES regional office at Winnipeg and 
from areas where they were available to 
areas in need of workers. 

It was felt that too many unqualified 
workers were dispatched from Eastern 
Canada during the first two weeks of the 
excursion. Out of a total of 621, approxi- 
mately 116, or 20 per cent, were unsatis- 
factory for one reason or another. 

A worker should not be recruited for 
harvesting in Western Canada unless he 
fulfils the following requirements. He 
must: have his driver’s licence with him, 
be able to speak English, be willing to 
work on farms, be able to drive a truck, 
be able to drive a tractor, have had 
previous farm experience with farm 
machinery and mechanized equipment, be 
willing to be placed in work as an indi- 
vidual and not in a group, be over 16 
years old and under 50 and be physically 
fit; and he should not be destitute on 
arrival, 

There were no placements of German 
farm immigrants on Saskatchewan farms 
under the Assisted Passage Plan in 1955. 
The placement of immigrants on farms 
was, therefore, confined to those sponsored 
by church and nationality organizations and 
the two railway colonization departments. 

Alberta—The continuing mechanization 
of agriculture has resulted in a reduced 
demand for farm labour. The general 
financial situation of farmers in Alberta 
has, however, been such as to reduce also 
the purchases of farm machinery. General 
conditions in the farm labour field have 
shown no change from 1954. 

It seems to be increasingly difficult to 
recruit appreciable numbers of Ontario farm 
workers. Construction and industrial oppor- 
tunities offer wage scales with which those 
offered by Ontario farmers for this move- 
ment cannot hope to compete. 

The demand for prairie farm workers 
began in 1955 by the middle of August, 
which was at least ten days earlier than 
average and probably the earliest on 
record. The movement continued without 
undue difficulty and finished also much 
earlier than usual. 

Wages were approximately the same as 
last year: $7.50 to $9 per day plus board 
and room, and upward to $1 or more per 
hour for experienced combine operators. 

It was not necessary to resort to radio 
or press appeals for Alberta harvesters. 
Sufficient of these workers, supplemented 
by the prairie farm workers, were found 
to satisfactorily complete the harvest. 

So few berry pickers are now being sent 
forward that it would seem doubtful that 
their contribution to the fruit harvest in 
British Columbia could be appreciable. 
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A reduced number of immigrant workers 
for sugar beets was recorded. There is no 
doubt that growers, notwithstanding their 
complaints in some previous years regarding 
the acceptability of these workers, have 
now reached the point where they would 
be very pleased to see more immigrants 
coming forward. The mechanization of 
sugar beet work is proceeding; however, 
it is almost as much an embarrassment as 
an advantage, since it has the general effect 
of reducing the earning power of hand 
labourers but not completely replacing 
them. It is estimated that 44 per cent of 
the 1955 crop was harvested mechanically. 

The movement of Indians to the beet 
fields was repeated again this year with a 
somewhat greater measure of success. 
Several of them returned for the second 
year and consequently with a better under- 
standing and more experience of the duties 
required of them. 


British Columbia—Keen demand for 
labour in industrial expansion made it 
extremely difficult to obtain casual farm 
labour, largely because of the difference in 
wage rates. This situation caused one 
emergency after another in the farm labour 
program. 

In the Fraser Valley during the straw- 
berry picking season, wet weather ruined 
much of the crop and provided low returns 
for the pickers, causing dissatisfaction 
among those recruited from the Prairie 
Provinces. 

During the apple picking season in the 
Okanagan, the crop matured three weeks 
later than usual. Although approximately 
300 extra pickers were transported from 
Vancouver and New Westminster to the 
Okanagan, sufficient labour could not be 


obtained and some crop. loss was 
experienced. 

Close relations existed between the 
provincial authorities and the National 


Employment Service throughout the season. 
BHleven temporary federal-provincial farm 
labour officers were engaged at various 
periods and locations between May and 
November, while nine National Employ- 
ment Service offices carried out full farm 
labour activity. 

The National Employment Service in 
1955 assumed the responsibility for all 
placements throughout the region, working 
in conjunction with provincial officials. 

A heavy demand for all types of agri- 
cultural workers was noted throughout this 
period and agricultural placements totalled 
11,794. 


Conference Speakers 


Walter E. Duffett, Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, outlined to the delegates the 
general economic and employment outlook 
for 1956. 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, addressed the 
conference on the immigration program. 
Mr. Fortier s#td two of the main reasons 
for the decrease in the number of immi- 
grants were: (1) pessimistic views spread 
abroad on Canadian unemployment and 
(2) the better economy of Europe. 


Farm Labour Agreements 

It was generally agreed by the provincial 
delegates to the conference that there was 
a need for continuation in 1956 of the 
Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments which have been in operation since 
1943. 


Those Attending 

Three provincial Deputy Ministers of 
Agriculture attended the conference. They 
were: 8. C. Wright, Prince Edward Island; 
E. M. Taylor, New Brunswick; and R. M. 


Putnam, Alberta. Ontario’s Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, J. A. 
Carroll, was also in attendance. Other 


provincial officials present were: S. E. 
Lewis, Director of Farm Labour, Nova 
Scotia; H. F. Stairs, Director of Field 
Husbandry, New Brunswick; A. J. Rioux, 
Director, Farm Labour Supply Bureau, 
Quebec; H. R. Richardson, Director, Farm 
Help Service, Manitoba; L. J. Hutchison, 
Director, Farm Labour Division, Saskat- 
chewan; and F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Alberta. 
Led by W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Administrative Services, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the National 
Employment Service’s delegation to the 
conference included six employment 
advisers, five of whom represented regional 
offices. They were: M. C. Crosbie, Ottawa; 
C. M. Belyea, Atlantic region; G. J. 
Primeau, Quebec region; D. Davison, 
Ontario region; F. C. Hitchcock, Prairie 
region; and B. G. White, Pacific region. 
Officials of other organizations who 
attended were: V. C. Phelan, Director, 
Canada Branch, International Labour 
Organization; F. B. Kirkwood, Canadian 
National Railways; E. L. Charles, Depart- 
ment of Immigration, Australia; A. S. 
Tuinman and J. H. Athmer of the Royal 
Netherlands Embassy, Ottawa; and K. E. 
Cardinal, German Embassy, Ottawa. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* increased by 56 over the previous three-month period. Of 
390 accidental deaths in the quarter, 86 occurred in construction, 56 
in manufacturing, 53 in transportation, 51 in mining and 48 in logging 


There were 390! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 56 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 334 were recorded, includ- 
ing 12 in a supplementary list. 

During the third quarter, there were five 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more persons in each case. On 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time 
for inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are amended 
accordingly. 


July 23, three tugboatmen were drowned 
when the Canadian tug Helena capsized 
and sank in the Calumet River in Chicago, 
Ill. A plane crash in British Columbia on 
August 5 resulted in the deaths of the pilot, 
co-pilot and three men travelling in con- 
nection with their work. At the time of 
the accident they were on a flight between 
Kemano and Kitimat, B.C. Four men, all 
employees of a large oil company, were 
killed August 13, at Sturgeon Lake, Man., 
when the plane in which they were 
travelling developed engine trouble and 
crashed. In an accident at Montreal, Que., 
three construction workers lost their lives 
on August 30 when a cement marquee fell 
from the third storey and struck the three 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Depart- 
ment’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





men working two floors below. On 
September 8, three loggers were burned to 
death when a forest fire swept through their 
camp in the Sandilands Forest Reserve in 
Manitoba. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 86, was recorded in 
the construction industry. This includes 
39 in buildings and structures, 26 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 21 in 
miscellaneous construction. In the third 
quarter last year 87 fatalities were recorded 
in this industry, including 39 in highway 
and bridge construction, 27 in buildings 
and structures and 21 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

In manufacturing, accidents were respon- 
sible for 56 deaths. Of these, 14 were in 
wood products and eight in each of the 
iron and steel, transportation equipment 
and the non-metallic mineral products 
groups. During the same period of 1955, 
51 deaths were reported: 14 in iron and 
steel and eight in each of the wood products 
and non-metallic mineral products groups. 


During the quarter under review acci- 
dents in the transportation industry resulted 
in the deaths of 53 people. These include 
19 in local and highway transportation, 14 
in steam railways and nine in water trans- 
portation. In the same period last year 
50 fatalities were listed, including, 20 in 
steam railways, 13 in water transportation 
and nine in local and highway transporta- 
tion. e 

Accidents in mining caused 51 deaths, 25 
occurring in metalliferous mining, 14 in 
non-metallic mining and 12 in coal mining. 
During the third quarter of 1954, 54 fatali- 
ties were recorded in this industry. These 
included 31 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
coal mining and 10 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. 

In the logging industry 48 workers died 
as a result of accidents, an increase of six 
from the 42 reported in the previous three 
months. During July, August and Sep- 
tember last year 40 employees lost their 
lives in the logging industry. 

There were 36 accidental deaths in 
agriculture, an increase of four from the 
82 reported in the preceding three months. 
During the third quarter of 1954, accidents 
in agriculture resulted in 39 deaths. 

An analysis of the causes of these 390 
fatalities shows that 118 (30 per cent) of 
the victims had been “struck by tools or 
machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects”. Within this group 74 were in 
the category “other objects”, 27 involved 
“moving vehicles” and 17 died as a result 
of accidents involving “tools, machinery, 
etc.” “Collisions, derailments, wrecks, ete,” 
were responsible for 90 (23 per cent) of 
the deaths during the period. These in- 
cluded 41 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks, 17 as a result of aircraft 
accidents and 16 involving tractors or load- 
mobiles. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 63 fatalities were reported. Of these, 
61 were caused by falls to different levels, 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 118. In Quebee there were 83 
and in British Columbia 81. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 118 fatalities in July, 142 in August 
and 130 in September. 





Of every 1,000 persons employed in industry in Canada in 1954, 225 were women, the 
highest proportion since 1946, when the figure was 234 per 1,000, the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics reports. 


At the wartime peak of employment for women—October el o44ees 


they filled 271 of every 1,000 positions in industry. 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most industries experience high degree of prosperity, and employment 
higher than in any previous year, according to review of industrial 
and labour conditions during 1905 published in January 1906 issue 


Industry as a whole was more pros- 
perous and employment was higher than in 
any previous year—during 1905. A review 
of industrial and labour conditions cover- 
ing that year was published in the January 
1906 issue of the Lasour GaAzeErTe. 

Farm yields were higher than ever before, 
largely owing to favourable weather in the 
West, where the progress of settlement was 
more rapid than in any preceding year. 
The acreage under crop on the Prairies 
showed a large increase over 1904. Dairy 
farmers experienced the best year in the 
history of the industry, with high prices for 
their produce prevailing. Returns from the 
fruit crop were poorer than in 1904, 
however. 

The 1905 season was a poor one for 
Atlantic fishermen, partly owing to bad 
weather in January, February and March, 
which reduced the catch and caused 
damage to gear. On the Great Lakes the 
catch was only fair, but British Columbia 
fishermen had an exceptionally good season. 
As a result of an increase in the run and 
an unusually long season, the earnings of 
salmon fishermen were double those of the 
preceding year. 

Sawmills in Ontario and Quebec had a 
very good season, and the improved 
demand for lumber during the year led to 
plans being made to increase the cut con- 
siderably in the next season. At the close 
of 1905 the mining industry was stated to 
be “on the whole, in a more prosperous 
condition and with a more favourable out- 
look than at any previous time”. 

In Ontario, the most important event of 
the year was the discovery of exception- 
ally rich silver and cobalt deposits along 
the line of the Lake Temiscamingue and 
Northern Ontario Railway, where many 
persons were engaged in prospecting and 
development. 

Rich strikes of oil were reported in 
northern New Brunswick, southwestern 
Ontario and in Alberta. The gold output 
of the Yukon, more than $7,000,000, was 
less than in 1904. 

Almost all branches of manufacturing 
had “an exceptionally busy year”. Iron 
and steel mills at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Sydney, NS., were working at full 


capacity and were adding to their plant. 
Many new factories were erected, especi- 
ally in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg, and good progress was made in 
power development at Niagara Falls. 

During the last three months of 1905 
a number of facts were brought to lght 
about the existence of illegal trade com- 
bines, in which manufacturers, dealers and 
employees were involved. The most 
important disclosures were those made in 
connection with a combine in the manu- 
facture and sale of plumbers’ supplies and 
in the plumbing trade. Three associations 
were found to be concerned, namely: the 
Master Plumbers, Gas and Steamfitters 
Co-operative Association of Toronto; Local 
No. 46 of the International Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and Steam- 
fitters and Steamfitters Helpers; and an 
association of the allied plumbers’ supply 
houses, operating under the name of the 
Central Supply Association. 

It was proved that the several supply 
houses, associated together under the name 
of Central Supply Association, had agreed 
to furnish supplies exclusively to members 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association, who 
in turn agreed to buy only from those 
supply houses. Later, owing to conflict 
with the Customs Act, this arrangement 
was changed to a system of rebates to 
members of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation. The agreement between the 
plumbers’ union and the Master Plumbers 
was that the Master Plumbers would 
employ only members of the union, and 
that members of the union would work 
only for members of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association. 

It was also proved that the Master 
Plumbers’ Association had a system of 
dividing contracts between themselves by 
agreement, of tendering at agreed prices, 
and of submitting sham tenders. 

This combine was first brought out into 
the open when an employing plumber of 
Toronto instituted a criminal prosecution 
against a Toronto manufacturer of 
plumbers’ supplies who had refused to sell 
him supplies on the ground that he was 
not a member of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association. 
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International — 
Labour Organization — 





130th Session of Governing Body 


Discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation will be one of the 
subjects on the agenda of the 40th (1957) 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, to open in Geneva on June 5, 
1957. The agenda for this conference was 
approved at the 130th Session of the ILO 
Governing Body held in Geneva November 
9 to 19, 1955, under the chairmanship of 
A. H. Brown, Canadian Deputy Munister 
of Labour. 

More than twenty items were discussed 
at the Governing Body’s session, including: 
discrimination in regard to employment and 
occupation; action to be taken on resolu- 
tions adopted at the 38th Session of the 
ILO; the extent of the freedom of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations; 
occupational safety and health; technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries; 


man-power and employment; and _ the 
reports of a number of committees dealing 
with other subjects. 

The complete agenda for the 1957 
International Labour Conference will be:— 

1. Report of the Director-General, 

2. Financial and Budgetary Questions, 

3. Information and Reports on _ the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, 

4. Forced Labour (second discussion), 

5. Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 
(second discussion), 

6. Living and Working Conditions of 
Indigenous Populations in Independent 
Countries (second discussion), 

7. Discrimination in the Field of Employ- 
ment and Occupation, and 

8. Conditions of Employment of Planta- 
tion Workers. 


Less Job Discrimination in World, ILO Finds 


Highlights of the report on discrimination 
in the field of employment and occupation 
ordered by the International Labour 
Organization’s Governing Body and_ sub- 
mitted at its November meeting (see 
above) were as follows:— 

In recent years there has been in many 
parts of the world a tendency toward 
fuller implementation of the  non- 
discrimination clauses in the ILO’s 1944 
Declaration of Philadelphia, which states 
that “all human beings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity.” 

The achievement and maintenance of full 
employment is probably the greatest single 
contribution which can be made towards 
employment equality. 


Discrimination rarely results these days 
from legislation but is for the most part 
rooted in long-established custom “which is 
sometimes reflected, consolidated and per- 
petuated by official action or adminis- 
trative practice”. 

Religion and social origin today seem 
to play a less considerable part in employ- 
ment discrimination than formerly. Race 
and colour account for most cases of 
different treatment. Sex and national 
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origin are also foci of employment discrim- 
ination. Little evidence has been found 
of discrimination on grounds of language, 
property, birth or other status. 

Membership in a trade union in certain 
circumstances may facilitate or hinder 
access to employment. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the difficulties which older unemployed 
persons of, say, 45 to 65 years of age 
face in obtaining employment “are due to 
some extent to factors unconnected with 
their working capacity”. 

There is no doubt that the present trend 
in law and practice is to eliminate differ- 
ences between labour legislation for in- 
digenous and non-indigenous workers in 
underdeveloped countries and_ territories 
where wage-earning employment was largely 
introduced by foreign capital. 

Unequal opportunity for vocational or 
technical training appear in the majority 
of cases to be much less the result of 
discrimination than of other factors, such 
as the high cost of such education. How- 
ever, there is a “residue of obstacles” which 
affect some groups more severely than 
others. 


There is a possibility that selection of 
apprentices may be less objective than for 
entry to vocational training schools. 


(Continued on page 77) 








The employee-management committee at 
the John Wood Company in Winnipeg 
emphasizes ideas to help improve plant 


operations. Improvement in production, 
general plant operations and services, safety 
and labour-management relations are the 
principal concerns of this committee. 

Contributing greatly to the success of the 
committee has been the particular attention 
paid to holding regular meetings, the use 
of notice board communications, and the 
application of suggestions submitted. 

Employees of the firm are members of 
Local 4066, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Recently four employees of the company 
received a total of $500 for suggestions 
submitted through the committee. 

The largest award, amounting to $365, 
went to Otto Schmidt, a sheet metal 
worker. Mr. Schmidt’s suggestion was 
instrumental in speeding up and simplifying 
the layout and assembly operations involved 
in the manufacture of various types of 
storage tanks. 

Other suggestions which were acceptable 
included: the use of new types of dies to 
combine operations in the press depart- 
ment; ideas to improve interdepartmental 
communications for handling materials and 
products; better measures for improving the 
safety factor in the assembly of large 
storage tanks; and new types of jigs and 
fixtures for use in fabricating storage tanks. 

The awards were presented to the award 
winners by V. A. Kirby, Vice-president and 
Manager of the Winnipeg plant. 

* * * 


A useful procedure for the guidance of 
labour-management committee chairmen is 
practised by the committee of a Western 
Canada company where the chairmanship is 
rotated regularly. 

Under the heading, Order of Business, the 
committee has prepared a standard routine 
for conducting business of the meeting, and 
attaches a copy of the plan to the minutes 
distributed to the staff. In this way each 
new chairman always has before him a 
guide to govern activities. 

The “Order of Business” 
follows :— 

Chairman calls meeting to order; intro- 
duction of guests; reading of minutes of 


reads as 





last meeting; discussion of minutes; 
adoption; secretary reads correspondence; 
discussion; filing of letters; unfinished 
business; new business; management’s 
report; election of chairman for next 
meeting; visitors’ remarks; secretary 
announces place and date of next meeting 
and names the chairman; adjournment of 
meeting. 
* * * 


A routine designed to help keep 
employees safety-conscious and illustrate to 
them the cost involved if someone gets 
injured is followed by a labour-management 
committee operating in Calgary, Alta. 


Attached to the monthly minutes of 
committee meetings, which are distributed 
to all employees, are statements on acci- 
dents in all departments. The statement is 
presented in two parts, as follows:— 


(1) The number of lost time accidents 
that have occurred in each department 
from the beginning of the year up to the 
time the latest minutes are issued, along 
with a table showing frequency rate, and 
a table listing the record for the same 
period in the previous year. 

(2) A table showing the name or names 
of persons injured during the month pre- 
ceding the issue of the current minutes, and 
what the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
charges for the individuals were. 


xk ok * 


More frequently than not, when a plant 
tour is made it is the production end that 
comes in for inspection. It is inspected 
from portal to portal by a chosen group of 
visitors, or 1s perhaps opened on a particular 
day to the general public. 

Recently the idea of inspections was 
given a different twist when the plant 
staff of a Vancouver firm, where a successful 
labour-management committee operates, 
was taken on a tour of the company’s 
offices. 

The production staff enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to look through the 
offices and learn a few things about this 
end of keeping a large company operating 
efficiently. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation 
dustrial 
of Labour. 


Service, In- 
Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during November. The 
Board issued 18 certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected two appli- 
cations for certification. During the month, 
the Board received 14 applications for 
certification, one request for review of 
decision, and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Sept-Iles Railway Employees Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of warehouse and 
stores employees of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Oct., p. 1157). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., 
employed on Fighting Island, Ont. (L.G., 
Octespellais 

3. Froomfield Marine Association, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian Oil Companies 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the SS John 
Tru .Ge, Octs p. 1157): 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Sea Traders Limited, Halifax, 
aboard the MV Arctic Prowler (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1285). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by the 
Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Guy Tombs Marine Services 
Limited, Montreal, aboard the MV Ethel 
Tombs (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (Gs 
Noy., p. 1285). 
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8. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed 
by Clarke Steamship Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of vessels at 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Nov., p. 1286). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by Davie 
Transportation Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1384). 

10. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 244, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
Territory and Northwest Territories (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1884). 

11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including the chief 
engineer, employed by Guy Tombs Marine 
Services Limited, Montreal, aboard the 
MV Ethel Tombs (.G., Dec., p. 1884). 

12. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, including chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited, Donnacona, Que. (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1884). 

13. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atlantic Broadcasters Limited, 
employed at Radio Station CJFX, Antigo- 
nish, N.S. (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

14. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 218, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen and 
checkers employed by The British Yukon 
Railway Company, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1884). 









This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 










15. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed aboard vessels operated 
by Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

16. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 298, on behalf of a unit 
of building service employees employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at 
Montreal (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

17. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 514, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers and ware- 
housemen employed by Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
on Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1384). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 





Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


18. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Dec., p. 1385). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Sept-Iles, Que., respondent. The applica- 
tion was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., 
respondent. The application was rejected 


for the reason that it was not supported 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 






































by a majority of the employees affected in 
a representation vote conducted by the 
Board (L.G., Dec., p. 1384). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of ticket 
office employees of the Canadian Railway 
Company (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of signals and 
communications employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

3. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local No. 796, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, Toronto, employed in 
its Central Heating Plant and Union 
Station Engine Room (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed by Holden Sand and Gravel 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the SS Niagara 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
employed on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Saint Boniface 
Limitée, employed at Radio Station CKSB 
in St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
Jeo. Guam), 


7. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1016, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 


Stewart Limited, employed on Project 
No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood — of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Security 
Storage Company Ltd. (Highway Divi- 
sion), Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit 
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of marine engineers, excluding chief engi- 
neers, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officers: Remi Duquette and C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

11. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, excluding chief engineers, 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Sincennes-McNaughton Lines Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officers: Remi 
Duquette and C. E. Poirier). 

12. British Columbia Locals 740 and 740A, 
Alberta Construction Camp, Culinary and 
Service Employees’ Union of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited 
employed on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

13. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local No. 93 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit 
of tavern employees of the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

14. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cape Breton Broadcasters 
Limited, Sydney, N.S., employed at Radio 
Stations CJCB and CJCX (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Request for Review of Decision 


The Board received a request under 
Section 61(2) of the Act for a review of 
its decision in granting certification of 
January 11, 1951, affecting the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited. The 
Board was requested to clarify the scope 
of the certificate issued (L.G. 1951, p. 1529). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, Que., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., p. 1885). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Railways) and Local 
662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
cihation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

4. Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) 
Limited, Vancouver, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union No. 31 (Con- 
ciation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EI., and Local 9568, 
Labourers’ Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Dec., p. 1385). 

2. Ontario Northland Railway and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., 1954, p. 1724). 

3. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and Local 
8820, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; Local 692, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; Local 213, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 


and Local 170, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters (Conciliation 
Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) (L.G., Aug., p. 948). 
4, Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EI., and Local 9568, 
Labourers’ Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Toronto, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Nov., 1287) was fully constituted in 
November with the appointment of Prof. 
Bora Laskin, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Prof. Laskin was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, J. E. 


Sedgwick, QC, Toronto, and Louis B. 
Daniels, Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the 


Company and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
matters in dispute between Oka Sand and 
Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Dec., p. 1385) was 
fully constituted in November with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Paul E. Cété, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Cété was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Paul 
Emile Lejour and Louis B. Daniels, both 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
Union respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (L.G., 
Aug., p. 948). 





Less Job Discrimination 
(Continued from page 72) 

The principle of equal remuneration for 
work of equal value by men and women 
has been accepted in many countries. 
However, in other countries and in many 
forms of activity lower rates of pay for 
the same occupation are paid to women. 


“Tt would seem desirable for govern- 
ments, after consultation with employers 
and workers’ organizations, to issue a firm 
declaration that it 1s general public policy 
to promote the principle of fair employ- 
ment and eliminate existing discriminatory 
practices”. 
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‘olleetive Agreements 


Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada,1954 


1,515,010 Canadian workers, 1-5 per cent fewer than 1953, affected 
by collective agreements in 1954, first year in which decrease was 
recorded in nine years that Department has compiled these statistics 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements in 1954 was 1,515,010. 
This is the first year in which a decrease 
has been shown during the nine years in 
which the Department of Labour has been 
compiling statistics on coverage of agree- 
ments.* 

The figure for 1954 is 1-5 per cent below 
the 1953 total, although still above the 
1952 level. However, the percentage of all 
non-agricultural paid workers in Canada 
covered by agreement is practically 
unchanged at 39-1. The decrease in 1954 
resulted from a shghtly lower level of 
employment in sections of the manufactur- 
ing and transportation industries. 


For each of the past nine years, the total 
number of workers under agreement and 
the percentage of the total non-agricultural 
paid workers in the labour force who were 
working under the terms of collective agree- 
ments is shown in Table I. 


Of the main industry groups (see Table 
II), increases in the number of workers 
covered occurred in all except manufactur- 
ing and transportation. In manufacturing, 
changes in numbers of workers covered 
generally reflected changes in employment 





*The Department of Labour maintains a file of 
collective agreements obtained, together with infor- 
mation on the number of workers affected, from 
employers, employers’ associations and from unions. 
In the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in the 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of labour. 
In seasonal industries, such as logging, fishing and 
construction, the figures shown are for the most 
part indicative of the peak employment level in 
the year. 

The numbers of workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of the Province of Quebec are derived 
from information issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. Under this Act, certain of the provisions 
of agreements made between employers and a 
union or unions under certain conditions may be 
extended by provincial order in council to apply to 
all employers and workers in the industry in the 
zone affected or in the whole province. More than 
a quarter of the workers covered by Orders in 
Council under this Act were also covered by 
separate agreements with their employers. The 
latter workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in the industry. 
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This article deals with the industrial 
distribution of workers under collective 
agreement in Canada. 


Further analyses | 
of collective agreement coverage figures 

will appear in a future issue of the 

Lapour GAZETTE. 


conditions, e.g., primary iron and_ steel, 
aircraft, motor vehicles, shipbuilding and 
electrical apparatus declined in 1954, while 
pulp and paper and non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining showed increases. In 
transportation, the notable change both in 
employment and workers covered by agree- 
ment occurred in the steam railway indus- 
try, where in both cases the figure was 
considerably below the 1953 level. 

The other main industry groups showed 
increases in 1954. Logging and mining 
were well above the 1953 level, the increase 
in mining occurring in the metal mining 
division. Increases in other groups are 
partly accounted for by a number of agree- 
ments made for the first time in radio 


TABLE I.-NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
UNDER AGREEMENT, 1946 TO 1954 











Percentage 
Number of] of total 
workers non- 
Year under agricultural 
agreement paid 
workers* 
194 Fr ra crete etre tte eae 995, 736 31-4 
LO rete ec eh cone 1,120;310 34-6 
194382. CRE eee 1,214, 542 36-4 
LO 4 Ose. eee Peet eee 1, 225, 569 35-7 
NUP ae tacs eo on ke 1, 282,005 36-2 
Ob re ae eee eee 1,415, 250 38-2 
105 2 een wens sia eee te 1,504, 624 39-0 
TOS eh 2 ata re oe 1, 538, 323 39°3 
LODE Sen ore 1,515,010 39-1 











*The number of paid workers was obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ reference paper, 
The Labour Force, November 1945—January, 1956 
using the last quarterly figure in each of the 
years 1946 to 1951. For 1952, the November figure 
and for 1953 and 1954 the October figures were 
used. 





IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 


TABLE Il.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





























1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Avree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
PRO RAL Sis aes eee te  Satie ee oo 995,736 | 1,538,323 | 1,348,714 225,681 1,515,010 
PAO TICULGUE C2 ec ee oe. Coe emcees 34 Gaile area ee 65 
OPES OLY creer enter eee gnc: 30,800 58,372 GO,488 eee 60,431 
BOS OT Oo der oes seal ecules tasiepe nape geeien eve re tons 30,800 58,372 OOF eecrtea ene ares 60,431 
FEEL GS ETS OE ViLC Caen eter oe eae tees re fl vstemame rear Sre call eves. ok Meets ecto el teece's sa etesyeren eller fant az suscieganthe: ells teve sever cusmes erage 
Fishing and Trappings - 2.2... jeens- 7,671 7,800 1 DOO Se eure eae 7,900 
Fishing WR Ae tneate ais Soames sbi on aac C078 7,800 ey DOO! | Pentelce crema vores 7,900 
Ein tinevende bran pine seer meee a eetr|e ane ni ciate istanlsnusren litt aa cetera bas tloccvoenete wat weecsia|itererscsiare vise. eies 
Mining (including, milling) 
Quarrying, Oil Wells.......... 48,975 61,882 64,904 40 64,944 
WV etal VIG Wing Was oto s on e qoiegn ee weap 19,858 82, 876 86.088: | acarenmraeterae + 36,788 
PRULCLSS rota eon ante poeaRy sees 24,116 19,765 19 COT WM eceasts ste speusce: « 19,201 
GOAT WNT OM rence teeter vse tat are yay sche 23, 254 19,049 LSsOO7 MWe wewsee owes 35 18, 567 
Orland natural gas 4 ooh cet: 862 716 G34.) eee eae 634 
Non-metal Mining........+......465 4,883 To Gtn Te OST eee eecettene T1287 
Asbestos mining.. Brcgege ee ccs 3,984 5,368 Dy DTS: Nan oes cotedievoees 5,278 
Other non-metal mining See te 399 1,909 1,809 40 1,849 
Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits........ 1,118 1,964 1,828 (b) 1,828 
Manufacturing..................... 492,536 713,766 628,578 92,615 678,924 
Foods and pa Se eet ch acetone 56,326 68, 894 66,643 154 66,797 
Meat products.. ei 17,015 16,192 7 TOSS ares ae 17,198 
Dairy products. . Brig xeon: 798 1,905 O26 (a lineAce ater 2,267 
Canned and eured fish... 0.006: 4,762 6,526 MOO Os lbeactcr seemtewroetre 7,399 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
ViGMSTAIES unre =p as secu curarcciaves 6,790 8, 245 AMS Ml erraccheietayeis mssiehe 4,531 
MEM OUATOUT LT Sines eee ee ote ere vetienetscenore 2231 3,192 BF 225.illomunn-s skein 3,220 
Other grain mill products........ 1,659 Vie DDO Sallie: eect oemee 2225, 
Biscuits and crackers............ 821 3,365 BaGUiTelGeaeeeaet. oe BOLT 
Bread and other bakery products. 8,977 7,921 6, 657 154 6,811 
Carbonated beverages.........-. 46 762 (HLA Wonca, seendsttatcasters 641 
Distilled Inquonsaeeesk urns aac sc: 3, 684 By SOA olsnda wanhaveswmne 3,804 
IMPaGHlichMOrStnic ee ote weet gee eres 9,082 7,024 CSOT Nie Vee een 6,827 
Wine Sumter eee iets Gietegsac te sae ncael 146 TSS eemeeae tetas mies 158 
GontectiOne ny. racer ete waeens 412 8,506 D8 /.3 lanes ere ake iltons 2,873 
UGA Tne en eceteresccaess nae) cA me saeecetate 2,286 Deb (il DF OME peta ake chevete 2,0 
Miscellaneous foods............. 1,447 2,084 Dal O laity. om creceaztrt coe 2,190 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...... 6,174 5,908 DiS SO? lens meee ketene, &, 886 
PRUDOET EeTOGUCESS fea «ee scenic oer eoiess 16,638 15, 869 LO POG ciccostesceer seerenenaas 13,796 
Rubber Lootweat 1.6 55.00-.03 ) 4,826 WOAD A at salt mantaniats 4,042 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 
DIOUUCESte we teh or cae sis ek 10, 543 ON Asal arn cegtuteaateus 9,754 
ECOERET ME TOGUCUS HR wrepessmeeiitcenpcere ese oS 21,857 20,969 12,028 16,008 21,227 
POOLS ANGISNOCSiomr a eet rage ee a 14,175 14,401 7,078 12, 643 15,308 
(Boot iand shoe Lepaltys shee cts o01| stones oun a 22 DOU Accea.seetaee ayes 22 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 2,307 1,339 1,284 790 1,284 
Leather tanneries. . : 3,691 2,927 2,482 391 2,692 
Miscellaneous leather ‘produc ts. 1,184 2,280 1, 162 1,184 1,856 
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1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than en 
those extende 
Eee Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 
Textile Products (except clothing).... 81,894 88, 843 85, 297 1, 265 86,141 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
WOVENIPOOU Simic aa ects emcee ee: = 17,400 16, 244 LAP O4slWeereete citer 14,764 
Miscellaneous cotton goods...... 110 719 AD llelies ever ceretenetsie 421 
Woollen and worsted woven goods 4,641 A> OO Sun vetsteretetersteteints 4,008 
Woollen and worsted yarn....... 6, 709 2,248 D5 Ol OM verereteneterensvese ts 1,616 
Miscellaneous woollen goods..... 483 AST erevorecstarstraner state 412 
Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 5, 647 MSP NIE Solos diate cae 6,827 
Other primary textiles........... (186) (38,078) (25459) eae creeeeere c (2,459) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 186 2,342 D787 clSepstoers ares 1,787 
aces. tapes and bindings... yalltuisrkte = cee 736 GH 2h Wenatesesieres ee 672 
Miscellaneous textile products.... (8, 645) (5, 788) (4,795) (1, 265) (5, 639) 
Canvas products. jhcucmcmices 456 132 100" Mee aietetotee 100 
Carpets, mats and rugs........ 535 704 O88 asuronode 633 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 886 BOS AN evaeranaters orene 898 
Other textile products......... L672 4,066 3, 164 1,265 4,008 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ 50,140 71,328 51,701 42,185 69,712 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

@lothinewe aera 35,232 (51, 884) (384, 482) (37,085) (51, 166) 
Custom tailoring and dress- 

TMA ICS: were reer eee 199 SO sarc neers 89 
Mien: s-clot bing. scent: 29, 640 18,741 20,323 28,670 
Women’s clothing. .....¢....0. 22,045 15, 652 16,762 22,407 

Kiih POGUas cece eta 5,514 (9, 626) (9, 093) eee eee (9, 023) 
ROSITA oui ete a Cee 9,611 SS O64 ul eeecnreroeeee 8, 964 
Other Knit goods............. J 15 50, Near emene 59 

Miscellaneous Clothing.......... (9,394) (9, 818) (8, 196) (5, 050) (9, 523) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

PATIMENU’S den eres 200 972 IS OOF es aeaeintere cere 1,309 
iii SOOd:Si'n aarmirastemeie ee ite 4,312 5,738 4,486 3,354 5,148 
Fiatsandi caps, sa-ra eee neer 4,882 2,851 2,210 1,696 2,875 
Muascellaneous'clothing:...cr.«0-lle aes sere co's 257 LOU rset 191 

Wood Products sents eee neat 82, 256 49,689 47,640 5,794 51,846 
Saw and planing mills........... ) 21,770 (36, 005) (Bd 024) ieee rye (385, 724) 
Plywood and veneer mills...... 5,421 TOR loos sogoso aro 6,403 
Sash and door and planing mills. 4,737 A. 509 lll senerstepsrerevorer ae 4, 509 

SEN nally coupon deotomiacuoonoane 25,847 24 Ole reser eric 24,812 

Ih WURDEN 6 saa ooomD oaaonsocead 7,569 9,572 6,838 5,794 11,044 

Miscellaneous wood products..... (2,917) (4,112) (ON078)" lenses (5,078) 
Boxes and baskets (wood)..... 830 LZ DO Staller eet 2,534 
Mortuictants'2o00dSrs.htnne Geceionl aemeeerine eer. 122 LOS ene rence 123 
Miscellaneous wood products... 2,087 2,265 DAD 1S eer et ote 2,421 

ODER NOUUCES Waren niente reer 46, 886 61,391 63, 568 8,269 65, 303 

Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 8,332 Mealy 3,269 8,906 

Pulp and Papel. mac) slaaeriere 39,276 48,765 OOO Oli ERA 51,556 

ROOhnMpApers sas eee eee 1,253 1, 660 L6S3eh Semerroeterie 1, 683 

Miscellaneous paper products..... 2,083 2,634 niga lish lo saaadoee eae 3,158 

Printing, Publishing and Allied 
UNGUSITICS AEReE Ea eee 18, 104 23,658 21,596 6,848 23,921 
Tronand SteelProducts...........+. 73,618 112,456 97,946 8,384 100, 539 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 9,592 9 V8 Gil Mh crscaeecoierciee 9,186 

Boilers and plate work.......... 2,560 5, 936 4,208 529 4,725 

Fabricated and structural steel... 3,026 6,331 Dy. ( 90" eee eroereeneter: 5,790 

Hardware and tools............. 1,360 4,154 ORAS On| Aree ees 3,488 
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1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective ‘ 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
2 of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d)— 
Iron and Steel Products (Concel’d) 
Heating and cooking apparatus... 3,975 6,360 GREOT A ieette-o eet 6,191 
Household, office and _ store 

INACHINELY 2a eee anes Sone 5,100 Bei O! Weare ee ee wh 8,770 
onicastinop. 2) oe: «iene one 7,379 9, 804 USSD sl oe erne Lest. 7,885 
Machine shop products.......... 244 719 dL DULSs tech cce nae 1,318 
Machine COONS iremenae ce rane: 1,679 2,650 QOS ties oe Reels: 2,243 
Machinery, n-0:G.:... canes. oud 12,214 17 OOo hae casas 12,1938 
Primary iron and steel.......... 17,761 25, 343 20; (608.10 bateeectsc ek 20, 653 
Sheet metal products............ 9,357 12,596 10,137 2,203 11, 562 
Wire and wire products.......... LeSE 4,329 Bi BOS: | aeeiecne sel ean 3,833 
Miscellaneous iron and __ steel 

WLOCUEHS math ee ce eee eee 3, Ls 7,328 7,100 652 Ts tO2 

Transportation Equipment.......... 61,684 110, 256 88,577 11,853 98, 346 
Agreraftand partsc..-6+ss..c«cs. 7,112 28, 253 ZO TOO4 Alte Messer 23,934 
Auto repair and garages......... (c)9, 574 (c)12, 812 4,977 (c)11, 853 (c)14, 746 
Biey clestand parts: si Almeee anc. e eee. 568 206 lla /srereene era cseke 266 
Boat building and repairing...... 911 730 3S. lhe scones 38 
Motor vehicles... .....2. cess... 17,700 26,339 DOMGAS Alacer eee 20, 648 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 

BOTS Siete oe ete ea eee I 9,090 15, 989 T2009 Aierichacocutemeystes 12,009 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

EINGU Diersitacte's priate omen Racer 5,280 7,697 DO 02e weed eee 5,992 
Shipbuilding and POPPING sacs 12,017 17,390 U5 QiOa ls wee ase eek 15,278 
Miscellaneous transportation 

CqUipmn enti scct, eeenr est) Seen 478 ASD) | hansxeesteee teed cate 435 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 21,587 84, 248 84,219 450 84,669 
Aluminum products............. 8,590 6,316 Dia ieee. wren scharateieg 5, 244 
Brass and copper products....... 3,686 5,048 AAD), nearer ett te Be 4,425 
Jewellery and silverware........ 1,201 1,154 LF LO) alert kere. aes 1,150 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

POULMUN See ee See en hee on 12,383 19,065 DBO hl | nereeeanees eae 21,353 
Watch and jewellery repair.......|............ SOI everett en as 450 450 
White metal alloys.............. 626 1, 636 LAN Guilt anatsaetonaenaes 1,476 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

POL OCU CUS vagal. See et a 51 683 Si lial etaeirecs tes. deete teak 571 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 26,288 48,131 EB LOO linemen ass 48,750 
IBallELIeSse ence eee cots. 786 933 (OSm| te Mamena ee 153 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

CCuipmont=e ce tee aces 13,605 18,018 Sie DTA lc teeter, 15,574 
Radios and radio parts.......... 2,681 7,482 Sa SOO ile cubeaveeeactate 8,350 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

audisippliances*:.5 stiee sees. 760 6,385 A DBT lh ccceeerter ets 4,327 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 8,406 15, 363 TA SSC. lls cancheeten Ses 14, 836 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 11,8389 18, 206 16,718 1,424 17,651 
Abrasive products............... Totty 2,022 iL FOO Re tava ees 1,700 
Asbestos products............... 708 1,467 DOO uilisustiv sneer tute eh 1,555 
Cement, hydraulig: .. 655. .52.. 811 1,881 15880: | iach 1,885 
Clay products nee cee 1,924 2,191 DDS || ees teen ee 2,237 
Glass and glass products......... 3,353 5, 848 5, 388 103 5,491 
Lime and gypsum products...... 1,373 1,386 if: AOS HN e re ae oeec ees 1,498 
Stone products: .+ ne eaaewt fs 615 933 230 (b)1,321 1,060 
Concrete productse. 8) ar eee lee Sere 414 G20) i ePetere ceases 520 
Miscellaneous non-metallic J 

mineral products:,.:3.%.:.8.... 1,038 2,064 Li 70Ds 1 See 1,705 
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IN CANADA, 1946, 1953 and 1954 (Continued) 
1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than see 
In ry grou those extende 
pubtEyserouD Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Conc.)— 

Products of Petroleum and Coal...... 4,963 9,122 SO Sioa renee eee 8, 887 
Coke and gas products........... 218 1,453 LT LS Ara ity oe cee ae 1,134 
Petroleum refining and products. 4,750 7,618 ig Oral A eae tee eee 7,671 
Miscellaneous products of petro- 

leumnrain dicoalaeepy wane me sor aes 51 Soh eee Ree 82 

Chenvical Products. eaw.seie ters th .o oe 10,659 18,819 19,340 1,031 19, 466 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......... 4,245 4,460 AO ete aaa 4,309 
Explosives, ammunition and 

Py TOvLECHMICS:. isn. ece ace ee 1,028 1,946 Dis SO ree eee 2,036 
Mentilazenssa. pera eee ene ee 427 1,520 SO OR eee ee ae 1,899 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PLOPALAMONS haa tease 1,148 1,326 Hl ZO Sines ee ae 1,258 
Paints and varnishes............. 2,281 2,358 2,245 1,031 2,371 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

OOUMCL Serene deat eee ee 823 1,622 HL fal ae cee eae oe 1,547 
Moiletipreparationsis... sce atneleks eta eee 97 OO: seen anys 99 
Megetablé oil mills eysc pe 5 anemones tence 274 OM \lPeomeee ae 267 
PRINALVE DL AShI CS ae etme meer ee eee ne 1,633 138/15) Gere 1,871 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

DROCUCTS ae A NEN e RR 707 3,582 ORAS la game sd oaeee 3,809 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 83203 6,479 DAG So ere eee re 5, 987 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 481 252 DAG Nee hee eee 244 
Fabricated plastic products...... 298 437 AT TS Ronee ee 477 
Musicalinstruments............. 137 462 43 OS ieee ace ae 439 
Pens, pencils and typewriter sup- 

DU Sisters suelo at os eee mess. 512 597 OLDS ee 311 
Professional and scientific instru- 

mentsand equipment.......... 774 1, 637 LS Stll ae eee ae 1,778 
Sporting coods.and.toys.c...-.s..leccccc lo... 559 OSA TRS Crane 584 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 102 2,535 Daloa at) Oe ae 2,154 

Construction....................... ()97,215 | (d)192,250 99,768 | (d)101,255 | (d)196,954 

Transportation.................... 210,148 263 , 062 244,041 75955 245,295 

Air Transport and Airports......... 2,590 6,276 U5 Sales eee Clts 

Bus and Coach Transportation— 
TANGENT oan hao Game oe copie 2,418 3,816 Sho se ee ee eee 3,453 

Se es (including express : 
and telegraph service)........... 143,330 183, 596 UG 405 eee 

Urban and Suburban Transpor- pre a8 
tation Systemes. se)... 20,149 20,934 PAV HE | 6 toninerm ota tercs 20,814 

Tas Cab cet Se Mee eto eae 992 1,683 {5576 | ean oe 1,576 

Truck Transportation........ 1.1 2,563 12, 498 12,281 3,425 13,480 

Water Transportation............. 21, 887 138,895 2 OB eee ee j 12,337 

Services incidentalto Water Trans| oo 8 |§§ | = | © |p ots os 
DOGUUCIONG ye etre en eee 16,154 19,762 18,2 

eo races incidental to Transporta- Suen! ha oe 
LODE rere eaten cesta esks rebek PaCie oror| ieee 159 QA tenes 

Other Transportation.............. 65 443 468 sages a 

SCOVACe Hes ree eee eee ee 1,837 4,765 

Grain Wlevators:.cs.eqtee i. 0. 1,718 3.672 eae: hen, en 

Storage and Warehouse............ 119 1,093 11204). 5 ope ee ie ie 

Communication.................... 20,564 42,462 

Radio Broadcasting............... "70 1,194 a Wei ts sees 

Welophone.0.. <6... aon 08. Nira 20,348 40, 862 42,900... 3) oes 1 Uae 

Other Communication Services... . 146 406 AO: os cee "439 
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1946 1953 1954 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Public Utility Operation.......... 15,814 28,328 Oy Ad alls chem aaasepis 29,473 
Electric Light and Power.......... 13, 837 26,096 D3 (OMe cope 27,379 
Gas Manufacturing and Distri- 

[SGI OMe Ne rene ee een an ee ea O17; 2,168 OBB dlr scouted ci Be 2,033 
Water and Sanitary Services....... (e) (e) 5 (e) pat AM cae oe (e) 5 
Other Public Utilities............. 60 59 5 Oallendte ens aes 56 

PPA CMe rorya ee een) SS et 21,684 54,441 53,966 11,936 59,914 
Wholesale TOA pace cry Se Us < Rise es 4,637 19, 204 19, 862 1,692 19, 864 
etal ee wy, Re eee ee re Peete Po (c)17, 047 (c)35, 237 34, 104 (c)10, 244 (c)40, 050 

Finance, Insurance and Reai Estate (g) 106 (g)1,474 SoG peor eters 1,566 
RIM ACO ae ee eee fe ROSIN SAR (f) Cn Ne ee ine 2 (f) (f) 
TinSHLanC Cee ek a ela Sa PR Oe ee ee 468 DOB AM ee strsd cpicncettesicece 508 
veal ail states. =e Ate ae 106 1,006 AOD Or eemerencce aerene 1,058 

SCRVICO rs ee tae we ee 48,386 109,687 105 , 522 11,880 117,044 
Community or Public...... 6,116 88,412 31,767 6,943 88.852 

Iniducationtects wats. ee oe ao 196 8,949 AUS | LE Peas a ea 11,11 

eal Gnas cere ey, ee ees 5,919 24,095 20, 282 6,943 26,867 

Rieliaionmer een. rant eae bik eee ¢ cliatae ALS ereett ce arcade Watsacnts ea vce sacs nee 

Welfare institutionse, ose. ce alien nee 25 LOA nts ugh dt cee 25 

Community or public service, 

AUCs Cepepetehe gent crete ean a rei eal (etre ev eae 328 SAO? laces tists nasi 845 

Government Service.............., 26, 067 48,400 AO OA lle ecuasmseveecates 49, 974 

Dominion Government... c.c.a ce. |oceecucaeent 8 ER cca tee hae 

Municipal or other local govern- 

DINE I Caveman. Gey aaeher ee ean see eentes 22,367 44,892 AG DOT qereteteete ters 46, 507 
Provincial Government.......... 3,700 3,500 OOM rca meas neat 3,460 
Other eoveratient service, 1178.0 1 ltd wareucte cileateate aeuliddieréece 1 ...cc. 0k. eeek ot. 

Recreation Service... .........600e0: 280 1,407 oH OOO: Wineieahoet rec 1,088 

Theatres and theatrical services.. 280 1,106 LAUDS allt: weet eae hate 1,153 

Other recreational services.......|............ 301 USO le demicsdsatectis 180 
Busimess Srvice. os cocinsceecucocsa 60 2,452 QOS a hess. aececaraseaene 2,238 
EV SONGL SEPDICE seeeek ors eects a 15, 864 24,016 20, 216 4, 987 25,152 

Barbering and hairdressing....... 4,866 4, 604 849 4,561 5,410 

Dyeing, cleaning, pressing........ 106 824 CUBE RSW roi. tite 713 

Eh Otogran lyme mit. Meet eee etl ire ses 15 Ou iter vest aerate 6 

Hotels and lodging houses........ 9,739 14, 366 13,939 230 14, 169 

IGT TENORIO EE wre gins, bers ieee aes 794 2) Doi yD Bl kee ces ate eee 2,593 

Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 126 1,389 1 SD ire ete senstevaystaeas 1,825 

Wind entaloinewas een teas cree coe 233 253 12 146 158 

Other personal service. ...ccecune oes eene- 314 DUS lentcommeiaae acs 278 





(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. Duplications are 


eliminated. 


(b) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included under 
“Manufacturing” but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available as to the 


number in each industry. 


(c) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 
cluded under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ also affect “Trade’”’ in so far as service stations are concerned. In- 
formation not available as to the number in each industry. : 

(d) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. se 

(e) Water supply covered under “Service-Municipal’”’. i : ; 

(f) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade’’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 
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broadcasting, trade and in the service 
industry, particularly of service employees 
of school boards and hospitals. 

The proportion of paid workers covered 
by agreements in the main industry groups 
is as follows: 


TABLE DI—PERCENTAGE OF PAID 
WORKERS* UNDER AGREEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRY 














a Percentage 
ORCS URVEe ec er ene Cae ceaieoe ena er 61-9 
IVE tint Tie Rh MN peer rah mo Me ee 62-5 
IMMAMUPACTURINE.. case cect nana eiee oot 55-1 
Construction ene s ace lees 64-8 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TAUIMIC A DOM yee rerer teem netesit aslo ate 84-6 
Pl lie SU iihittes a vecsseeen eke yesh arae 46-8 
Aer aC Ones cos see rion aoe isa nce 9-3 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate. 1-1 
SelVACES eaeeeecerin ie cee 12-4 

Collective agreements, except those 


requiring all employees to be union 
members, usually cover a certain proportion 
of non-union members as well as union 
members in the bargaining unit. The 
number of workers under agreement, there- 
fore, exceeds the total union membership 
figure in Canada, which at January 1, 1955, 
was 1,268,207. 





*Based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reference paper The Labour Force, November 
1945—January, 1955, using the October 1954 figure, 
except for Forestry, for which the average of the 
peak months of January, November and December 
was used. 


On the other hand, the collective agree- 
ment coverage figure includes 104,273 
employees who are members of some 
independent local unions, employees’ asso- 
ciations and plant councils which are not 
included in the Department’s survey of 
labour organization in Canada; such 
workers account for 6-9 per cent of the 
total number under agreement. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in the 
comparison of agreement coverage and 
union membership figures is the fact that 
some union members may be employed 
in establishments where no agreement 
presently exists. 

There were 6,960 agreements in effect in 
1954 and on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. There are some cases of several 
agreements with different craft unions in 
one establishment. More frequently, one 
agreement between a union and an associa- 
tion or group of employers covers a number 
of employers. 

Most agreements are re-negotiated or 
renewed each year, others less frequently. 
Almost all are settled by the parties them- 
selves or with the help of government 
conciliation services, without any cessation 
of work due to disputes. Although 6,960 
agreements were in force in 1954, only 93 
strikes occurred over the re-negotiation of 
agreements, involving about 51,000 workers. 

Disputes arising during the life of agree- 
ments are nearly always settled through 
the grievance procedure provided by them. 
Only 43. strikes, involving about 8,800 
workers, occurred in 1954 during the term 
of agreements. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during October 
and November 1955, made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 
overtime, vacations with pay and statutory 
holidays. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 
10 cents per hour for skilled workers and 
by 5 cents for unskilled. New rates in- 
clude $2.12 per hour for plumbers, $2.10 
for bricklayers, $1.90 for carpenters and 
$1.30 for common labour. Minimum hourly 
rates for certain classifications, such as 
elevator construction mechanics, plumbers, 
ete., governed by special and_ supple- 
mentary provisions to the present agree- 
ment, were increased by from 2 to 10 cents 
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per hour. Weekly hours were unchanged 
with 40 hours constituting a regular work 
week for skilled workers and 45 for 
labourers. In the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal, minimum 
hourly rates were increased by from 3 to 
10 cents per hour in the three zones in 
most cases; the new rate for mechanics 
in Zone I is now $1.60 per hour. 

In the construction industry at Hull, 
minimum rates of Zone I for carpenters 
were increased by 7 cents per hour to $1.82 
per hour, for lathers by 35 cents to $1.85 
per hour and for plasterers by 5 cents to 
$1.95 per hour. The minimum rate for 
millwrights is unchanged at $1.75 per hour. 

In the printing industry, Montreal region, 
minimum hourly rates for day work were 


increased by from 2 to 6 cents per hour. 
A scale of minimum rates for night work 
was included and these are approximately 
15 per cent higher than those established 
for day work. New minimum rates for day 
work in Zone I are now $1.90 per hour for 
journeymen compositors, proof readers and 
castermen (from 60 cents to 89 cents for 
caster runners); from $1.64 to $2.11 for 
journeymen pressmen; $1.59 to $1.64 for 
assistant pressmen; $1.27 to $1.64 for press 
feeders, depending in each case on the type 
of press; $1.90 per hour for journeymen 
bookbinders, 96 cents per hour for hand 
operations considered as women’s work, 96 
cents and $128 for other operations. 
Minimum rates for unskilled helpers (male) 
in all departments are 60 cents for the 
first six months and 72 cents thereafter. 
Apprentices’ rates were also increased. 
Lower wage rates are specified for all 
classes in Zones II and III. 


Establishments of Zones II and III 
engaged in printing weekly newspapers 
prior to October 1, 1955, were deleted from 
the industrial jurisdiction of the present 
agreement. 

In the printing industry, Quebec region, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 5 
cents per hour. Establishments publishing 
or printing weekly newspapers prior to 
October 1, 1955, except those in the city 
of Quebec, were deleted from the indus- 
trial jurisdiction of the present agreement. 


In longshore work (ocean and inland) at 
Sorel, minimum hourly rates were increased 
by 5 cents per hour for day work and by 
4 cents per hour for night work. New 
minimum rates for longshoremen on day 
work now range from $1.48 to $1.58 per 
hour; $1.68 and $1.85 for handling premium 
cargoes. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan 


During October and November 1955, a 
number of new schedules, one for car- 
penters at Saskatoon for the first time, 
were made obligatory under the Industrial 
Standards Acts. 

In Nova Scotia, a new schedule for 
carpenters at Sydney increased the minimum 
rate by 5 cents, making the new rate $1.95 
per hour. A deferred increase of 5 cents 
per hour effective June 1, 1956, was pro- 
vided for. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for car- 
penters at Kenora—Keewatin, replacing that 
which was last gazetted in 1947, revised the 
minimum rate from $1.10 to $1.80 per hour 
and provided for one additional holiday. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 


A new schedule for electricians at 
Cornwall, replacing the 1952 schedule, in- 
creased the minimum rate from $1.65 to 
$1.92 per hour. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 44. 

At Windsor, a new schedule for sheet 
metal workers, replacing the 1953 schedule, 
increased the minimum rate from $2 to 
$225 per hour; weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

In Saskatchewan, a first schedule for 
carpenters at Saskatoon established a 
minimum rate of $1.90 per hour for a 
40-hour week and time and one-half for 
all overtime work in excess of regular 
hours. 





1955 Wage Increases in U.S. Range from 5 to 17 Cents an Hour 


Wage increases in major United States industries in 1955 ranged from 5 to more than 
17 cents an hour, the U.S. Department of Labor has announced. 


Wages rose in almost 95 per cent of the major contract settlements in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, trade and utilities during the first nine months of the year. These 


covered about five million workers. 


Most of the contracts that did not contain a wage increase provided for improved 


fringe benefits. 





More than Million UAW Members Covered by Layoff Benefit Plans 


More than a million auto workers were covered by supplemental unemployment 


compensation plans at the end of 1955. 


The United Auto Workers announced on December 31 that 1,002,098 of its members 
were covered by such plans negotiated with 232 companies. This means, the UAW 
pointed out, that about two-thirds of the union’s membership was covered by layoff 


benefit plans. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act held not to apply to members of 
city police force. United States Supreme Court finds discriminatory 
bargaining by union contrary to duties implied by Taft-Hartley Act 


Members of the Fredericton police force 
were held by the Supreme Court of the 
province not to be employees within the 
definition in the Labour Relations Act on 
the ground that they are public servants 
charged with the administration of the law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the decision of a district appeal 
court which had held that negotiation of a 
discriminatory provision respecting seniority 
was not a contravention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick... 


-++holds members of city police force not to be 
“employees” as defined in Labour Relations Act 


On June 23, the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick quashed an order of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
certifying a union as bargaining agent for 
the Fredericton police force, and a second 
order requiring the City of Fredericton to 
bargain with the union. The question of 
the validity of the orders came before the 
court by way of certiorari proceedings 
instituted by the City of Fredericton. 

The first order, dated March 9, 1953; 
certified the Fredericton Policemen’s 
Federal Protective Association, Local 502, 
as bargaining agent for members of the 
Fredericton police force. The second order, 
made after the City failed to meet the 
bargaining agent to consider revision of an 
agreement which expired on March Sl 
1955, required the City to commence 
collective bargaining and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude an agreement. 

Chief Justice Michaud, in his reasons for 
decision, set out the events which preceded 
the orders made by the Board. On 
November 28, 1952, Local 502 was chartered 
as a labour organization by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. On 
January 13, 1953, the Fredericton City 
Council, pursuant to Section 1(4) of the 
Labour Relations Act, passed a resolution 
declaring the municipal corporation to be 
an employer within the meaning of the 
Act with respect to one group of its 
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employees, the permanent policemen. Sec- 
tion 1(4) of the Act reads as follows: 

The Council of any city, town, incor- 
porated village or county may by resolution 
declare the municipal corporation, or any 
Board or Commission appointed by the 
Council, to be an employer within the mean- 
ing of this Act with respect to any group 
of its employees designated in the resolu- 
tion, whereupon, with respect to such group, 
it shall become an employer and shall con. 
tinue to be such an employer until the 
resolution is rescinded. 

On the same date, January 13, Local 502 
applied for certification and on March 9 
the Board issued a certification order. The 
City and Local 502 entered into an agree- 
ment covering the period January 1953) 
to December 31, 1953, and a second agree- 
ment for the period January 1, 1954, to 
March 31, 1955. When the Local notified 
the City of its desire to negotiate for the 
revision of certain terms of the agreement 
expirmg March 31, the City refused to 
bargain, stating that those terms came 
under the jurisdiction of the Police Com- 
mission. Local 502 filed a complaint with 
the Labour Relations Board, and the Board, 
after a hearing, issued the order requiring 
the City to bargain. 


The grounds on which the City ques- 
tioned the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Relations Board in making the two orders 
were, first, that the policemen were not 
employees, and secondly, if they could be 
considered legally as employees, they were 
not employed by the City but by the 
Board of Commissioners of Police. 


Mr. Justice Michaud pointed out that if 
policemen were held not to be employees, , 
it would be unnecessary to consider whether 
the City or the Board should bargain with 
them. The question whether members of 
the police department of a city stand in 
the relationship of employer-employee either 





_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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with the city or the police commission has 
already been before the courts. In the 
case of Bruton v. Regina City Policemen’s 
Association (L.G. 1945, p. 1011) Chief 
Justice Martin concluded that “neither the 
Chief of Police or any police-officer or 
constable appointed under the City Act or 
by City Board of Police Commissioners was 
a servant or agent of the Board or of the 
City”. In -Nova Scotia, in The King v. 
the Labour Relations Board of N.S. et al 
(L.G. 1951, p. 1697), the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia decided that police officers 
are not employees within the definition of 
the Trade Union Act, the provisions of 
which are similar to those of the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Act. 


His Lordship then described the position 
of policemen: 


Under the common law, the position of 
constables or police-officers is that they are 
holders of office of trust under the Crown, 
whose primary purpose is to exercise the 
rights and discharge the duties conferred or 
imposed upon the holders of that office by 
the common statutory law. From this has 
been established the rule that they are 
not servants or agents of the appointing 
municipality, for whose wrongful acts the 
municipality is or may be liable at law; but 
are officers appointed to perform public 
duties of an executive character in the 
general administration of justice... 


The members of the Police Force of the 
City of Fredericton are appointed by the 
Board of Police Commissioners, and their 
duties are determined by the Board. They 
hold office during pleasure and may be 
dismissed at any time. They are charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace and 
order and the duties and _ responsibilities 
which any constable or police-officer now has 
or may have. They are sworn to serve their 
Sovereign Lord the King or her Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, as the circumstances 
require; to prevent offences against the 
persons and property of his or her Majesty’s 
subjects; and to discharge generally their 
duties according to law. They are not sworn 
to serve the City Council or the Board of 
Police Commissioners. 


He concluded that the members of the 
police force of the City of Fredericton 
occupy before the law the general position 
of public servants, persons charged with 
the administration of law, and not as 
employees of those who select them, and 
even pay them. 

He did not think that the City Council 
could by resolution declare the members 
of its police force to be employees, as they 
did not come within the definition of 
employee in the Labour Relations Act. 
They were not persons employed to do 
“skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or 
technical work”. Had it been the intention 
of the Legislature to enable the police force 
to bargain by certified agents in the normal 


way, it should have made that intention 
clear. He noted that in other jurisdictions, 
such as Saskatchewan and Quebec, special 
legislation was enacted to enable members 
of police forces to bargain through certified 
agents. He found no such provision in the 
New Brunswick statutes. 


He held therefore that the Labour Rela- 
tions Board was in error in making the 
orders, and he therefore allowed the City’s 
application to have them quashed. The 
Queen v. The Labour Relations Board 
ex parte the City of Fredericton, Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, June 23, 1955. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


. rules union deriving bargaining status from 
Taft-Hartley Act has duty to represent whole unit 


The United States Supreme Court on 
November 14 reversed a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit 
dismissing an application by Negro 
employees of an oil company for an injunc- 
tion against the use of segregated seniority 
lists. As reasons for its judgment the 
Supreme Court merely referred to its prior 
decisions in the Steele and Tunstall cases 
in 1944 where it had ruled that unions 
deriving their bargaining status from the 
Railway Labor Act have the duty to repre- 
sent all members in their bargaining unit 
fairly and without discrimination based on 
race. 

The case arose from an allegation by a 
group of Negro employees of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation that a bargaining committee 
composed of all white employees negotiated 
a collective agreement providing for the 
maintenance of separate seniority lists for 
white and Negro employees. 


Two unions of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO), Local 254 composed 
of Negro employees and Local 23 composed 
of white employees, both certified as bar- 
gaining representatives under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, agreed to amalgamate and be 
represented by one bargaining committee. 
They also agreed that there should be only 
one line for seniority. The committee 
which was chosen by majority vote to 
represent all the workers was composed 
entirely of white members of Local 23. 
The committee negotiated with the com- 
pany an agreement providing for two-line 
seniority. 

The Negro employees then apphed in 
the district court for an injunction to 
prevent the enforcement of the bargaining 
agreement. The application was dismissed. 
An appeal taken to the Fifth Circuit Court 
was also dismissed on the grounds that it 
arose out of a private contract, not under 
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the Taft-Hartley Act, and so was out of 
the jurisdiction of the Court. By certiorari 
proceedings the issue was then taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Steele and Tunstall cases on which 
the Supreme Court based its decision both 
involved Negro firemen who alleged dis- 
crimination in contracts negotiated by 
unions certified under the Railway Labor 
Act. The Supreme Court held in both 
cases that the Railway Labor Act, giving 


unions the right to represent all employees 
in a bargaining unit on the basis of 
majority representation, imposed an implied 
duty on certified unions to represent all 
workers fairly and without discrimination 
based on race. 

The order of the Supreme Court remanded 
the case to district court for further pro- 
ceedings. Sykes et al v. Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, Local No. 23, et al, 
387 LRRM 2068. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new regulations for boilers and pressure vessels and 


for welders; Newfoundland, first general 


Regulations have been issued under the 
new boiler legislation in Alberta estab- 
lishing standards for the construction and 
installation of boilers and regulating the 
granting of certificates of competency to 
engineers and firemen. Regulations under 
the Welding Act governing the licensing of 
welders in the province have also been 
brought up to date. 

In Newfoundland, apprenticeship regula- 
tions outline the obligations of apprentices 
and employers and also provide for the 
certification of tradesmen other than 
apprentices. 

The employers of the Fire Department 
of the City of Hamilton were brought 
under the collective liability section of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


The first regulations under the revised 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act (L.G., 
Dec. 1955, p. 1400) have been issued, replac- 
ing those approved by O.C. 1614-40, O.C. 
442-42 and O.C. 84-48, 

Three sections have been issued to date. 
Part I deals with the design, fabrication 
and installation of boilers and pressure 
vessels; Part IV contains the regulations 
regarding engineers and firemen; and 
Part V sets out the fees for registration, 
inspection, examinations and certificates. 

A significant feature of the new regula- 
tions is the adoption of the latest edition 
of the Canadian Standards Association 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Code, the 
Canadian Regulations for the Construction 
and Inspection of Boilers and Pressures 
Vessels (CSA B51-1951). This makes 
Alberta the sixth province to adopt the 
1951 edition of the Code. Under the 
repealed regulations the standards of the 
ASME Code were adopted with some 
modifications. 
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apprenticeship regulations 


Design, Fabrication and Installation 


Part I, approved by OC. 1266-55, 
gazetted October 31, covers standards of 
design and construction, rules for registra- 
tion and identification, inspection require- 
ments, and welding and safety provisions. 

Except as otherwise provided, the 
standards are to be those set forth in the 
CSA Code and the sections of the 1949, 
1950 and 1952 editions of the ASME Code 
on power boilers, material specifications, 
boilers of locomotives, low pressure heat- 
ing boilers, miniature boilers, suggested 
rules for care of power boilers, unfired 
pressure vessels and welding qualifications; 
the NBFU Pamphlet No. 58, “Standards 
for the Storage and Handling of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases”; and the ASA Code for 
Pressure Piping. Revisions of these codes 
and published interpretations of the ASME 
Boiler Code Committee will become 
governing standards after approval by the 
Chief Inspector. 

Blue prints, specifications and designs for 
all proposed boilers and pressure vessels, 
all proposed steam plants and pressure 
plants, and all fittings or accessories pro- 
posed for use in connection with vessels 
to which the Act applies, must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the Chief Inspector 
for approval and registration in accordance 
with the rules set out in the CSA Code 
and some additional directions set out in 
the regulations. When a fitting is to be 
attached to a boiler or pressure vessel but 
does not form an integral part of that 
vessel, the size, rating and details of 
attachment must be included in the design. 
Fees for examination of designs and for 
registration are set out in this Part. The 
only exception is that designs for steam 
plants which do not exceed 100 horse-power 
and for steam plants carrying a pressure 








less than 20 pounds p.s.i. need not be sub- 
mitted, nor designs for refrigerating plants 
not exceeding 15 tons. 


When the design has been approved and 
registered by the Department and the 
manufacturer has completed the construc- 
tion of the pressure vessel, he is required 
to forward to the Chief Inspector an 
affidavit signed by the shop foreman and 
the inspector under whose supervision the 
pressure vessel was built. The user’s name 
and the location of installation must also 
be reported by the manufacturer or his 
Alberta representative. 


After the initial inspection when the 
boiler is delivered the vessel is to be 
stamped in accordance with the Code. 


The maximum allowable working pres- 
sure and temperature for the pressure vessel 
or pressure piping will then be determined 
by the Department, using the formulae set 
out in the codes. An inspector may in- 
crease the factor of safety when he con- 
siders that an increased factor, of safety is 
necessary. 


All boilers must be installed in con- 
formity with the CSA Code with respect 
to boiler settings, fusible plugs, suspension 
rods, blow-off tanks and lines, handrails and 
guards, and exit doors. Among the require- 
ments specifically set out in the regula- 
tions are the following. A _ check-valve 
must be installed between the blow-off valve 
of the empty boiler and the blow-down 
header or tank if it can be demonstrated 
that the blow-down from any boiler can 
enter into an empty boiler provided with 
a man-hole opening. All gas and oil-fired 
steam boilers which are not under the 
continuous personal supervision of a 
competent attendant must not have a 
fusible plug but must be equipped with 
an approved low water fuel cut-off, an 
approved automatic fuel valve, and an 
approved high-limit pressure control and 
safety pilot. When the air to support 
combustion is taken from the boiler room, 
an adequate free air inlet must be pro- 
vided to the boiler room. Minimum 
requirements of free air inlet shall be one 
square foot for every two million British 
thermal units of energy input into the 
boiler. 

A pressure vessel is to be installed so 
that it is readily accessible for external and 
internal cleanings and inspection. If it is 
more than 36 inches in inside diameter it 
must have a man-hole providing ready 
access for internal inspection of all parts 
of the vessel. If the design or shape makes 
the installation of man-holes impractical 
there must be at least two hand-holes 4 x 6 
inches or two equal equivalent openings. 
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All pressure vessels or parts of pressure 
vessels less than 86 inches in inside 
diameter must have inspection openings in 
accordance with the CSA Code. 

All pressure vessels must be equipped 
with safety devices. Every vessel must be 
protected by a pressure relieving safety 
device such as a spring-loaded safety valve 
or spring-loaded safety valve and rupture 
disc which meets all the requirements of 
the ASME Code. All liquid level and 
pressure gauges on pressure vessels in- 
stalled under these regulations must also 
be of an approved type and must conform 
in details to the construction and test 
requirements of the CSA Code. 

In the drilling of any oil or gas well, 
steam pressures in excess of 100 pounds 
ps8... must not be used except for operating 
machinery, boiler feed apparatus or snuff 
lines. Steam heating coils situated in the 
dog house of oil drilling rigs must not use 
steam having a pressure exceeding 15 
pounds psi. unless approved for the 
desired working pressure. 

Only a person holding a welder’s certifi- 
cate under the Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act may do any welding on a pressure 
vessel or piping in the province. The 
conditions under which piping or a pressure 
vessel fabricated by welding have to be 
inspected are set out, as under the previous 
regulations. 

Any person may make a written appeal 
to the Minister from a decision of an 
inspector made under these regulations 
within 30 days from the making of the 
decision. The Minister’s decision is final. 


Engineers and Firemen 


Part IV, authorized by O.C. 1360-55, 
gazetted November 15, contains the regu- 
lations respecting engineers and firemen. 
A new system of classifying engineers’ and 
firemen’s certificates was adopted by the 
new Act and the regulations regarding 
qualifications and the duties that may be 
undertaken by each class have been altered 
accordingly. A degree in mechanical 
engineering now counts towards an engi- 
neer’s certificate in lieu of certain experi- 
ence and more credit is given than formerly 
for alternative qualifications. 

No person is to operate or have charge 
of any fired steam boiler with more than 
20 square feet of heating surface and a 
volume in excess of three cubic feet and 
carrying a working pressure of 20 or more 
pounds p.s.i. unless he is the holder of a 
valid certificate qualifying him to take 
charge of such a plant. However, boilers 
and steam plants used for heating plants 
in oil fields -under the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board may be 
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operated at a pressure of 35 pounds p.s.i. 
or less without the supervision of certified 
engineers. 

The new regulations provide for four 
classes of engineers’ certificates, a fireman’s 
certificate and temporary certificates. <A 
valid Alberta 750 h.p. Second Class Engi- 
neer’s Certificate under the old Act is also 
recognized, and a Special Certificate, also 
issued under the old Act, is accepted as a 
Special Limiting Certificate under the 
present Act. There is also a provision 
for exchanging valid and subsisting certifi- 
cates issued under the old Act for certifi- 
cates graded according to the new classifica- 
tion system. 

The certificates specify the type of posi- 
tion the holder is qualified for. <A first 
class engineer’s certificate qualifies the 
holder to be chief steam engineer or shift 
engineer of any steam plant. The holder 
of a second class engineer’s certificate may 
be shift engineer of any steam plant or 
chief steam engineer of a steam plant not 
exceeding 750 boiler hp. The holder of a 
third class certificate is qualified to be chief 
steam engineer of a steam plant not exceed- 
ing 300 boiler h.p. or shift engineer of a 
steam plant not exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
A fourth class engineer’s certificate quali- 
fies the holder to be chief steam engineer 
of a steam plant not exceeding 100 boiler 
h.p. or shift engineer of a steam plant not 
exceeding 300 boiler hp. The holder of a 
fireman’s certificate is qualified to be in 
charge of boilers with an aggregate 
capacity not exceeding 50 hp. or in charge 
of a shift operating boilers having an 
aggregate capacity not exceeding 100 hp. 
or watchman of a steam plant of any 
capacity when the fires are banked and no 
fluid is passing through except for the 
purpose of maintaining the liquid level in 
the vessel. The special certificates pre- 
viously issued to applicants without suffi- 
cient operating experience to qualify for 
examination, and now accepted as special 
limiting certificates, qualify the holders for 
the positions specified on the certificates. 
A valid Alberta 750 hp. Second Class 
Engineer’s Certificate qualifies the holder to 
be chief steam engineer of a steam plant 
not exceeding 1,000 hp. or shift engineer 
of any steam plant. 

Temporary certificates, usually valid for 
not more than 90 days, may be issued by 
the Chief Inspector upon the application 
of the owner of a steam plant to authorize 
the temporary employment of an engineer 
in a capacity for which he is not certified. 

To qualify for a certificate, a candidate 
must pass an examination. When applying, 
he must submit testimonials as to his 
character, ability and experience. To 
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qualify, a candidate for a first or second 
class engineer’s certificate must obtain 70 
per cent of the total marks. A candidate 
for a third class certificate has to get 60 
per cent to pass, but if he receives 50 per 
cent he may be given a fourth class 
certificate, and if he gets 35 per cent 
he may be granted a fireman’s certificate. 
A candidate for a fourth class engineer’s 
certificate must receive 60 per cent; if he 
gets only 50 per cent he may be given a 
fireman’s certificate. To qualify for a fire- 
man’s certificate, a candidate must get 50 
per cent on the examination. A candidate 
who fails a first or second class engineer’s 
examination cannot try again until six 
months have passed, and he must have 
three months’ additional experience. Can- 
didates for other certificates may try again 
in three months but must have at least 
one month’s additional experience. 

To qualify for an examination for a first 
class engineer’s certificate, a candidate must 
be at least 25 years of age and be the 
holder of an Alberta second class engineer’s 
certificate or equivalent. He must also have 
had 48 months’ experience as chief steam 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
together with engines not less than 300 
h.p.; or 48 months’ experience as_ shift 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler h.p. 
together with engines of not less than 300 
h.p.; or 48 months’ as an assistant in- 
spector of boilers under the Act while hold- 
ing a second class engineer’s certificate. If 
a candidate has a degree in mechanical 
engineering or equivalent, or if he has been 
employed for 36 months in an approved 
supervisory capacity on the design, con- 
struction, installation, repair or mainte- 
nance of equipment to which the Act 
apples, or if he has acted as assistant 
engineer in a high pressure steam plant 
having a capacity exceeding 750 boiler hp. 
for 36 months after obtaining a second 
class engineer’s certificate, he needs only 
25 months’ experience, as chief engineer or 
shift engineer. 

A candidate for a second class engineer’s 
certificate must be at least 22 years of age 
and the holder of an Alberta third class 
certificate or equivalent. He must have 
been employed for 36 months either as chief 
steam engineer of a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity exceeding 100 boiler 
h.p. together with engines of not less than 
100 hp. or as shift engineer in a high 
pressure steam plant having a capacity 
exceeding 300 boiler hop. together with 
engines of not less than 100 Ijons Oe INS 
must have been employed for 48 months 
as assistant engineer in a high pressure 


steam plant having a capacity exceeding 
750 boiler h.p. together with engines of not 
less than 100 h.p. subsequent to obtaining 
a third class certificate. The period of 
experience is reduced by half if the candi- 
date has a degree in mechanical engineering 
or if he has been employed for 24 months 
in an approved capacity in the design, 
construction, installation, repair or main- 
tenance of any equipment under the Act. 

To qualify for a third class engineer’s 
certificate a candidate must be at least 
19 years of age and, while holding a fourth 
class certificate, must have had 12 months’ 
experience as chief steam engineer in a 
high pressure steam plant having a capacity 
exceeding 50 boiler h.p., or as shift engineer 
in a high pressure steam plant having a 
capacity exceeding 100 boiler h.p., or as 
assistant engineer in a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity exceeding 300 boiler 
h.p.; or he must have been employed for 
30 months as a fireman in a high pressure 
steam plant having a capacity exceeding 
100 boiler h.p. under the supervision of 
the holder of a valid engineer’s certificate. 
In all cases, the period of employment may 
be reduced by half if the candidate has 
a degree in mechanical engineering or 
equivalent, or has been employed for 12 
months in an approved capacity on the 
design, construction, installation, repair or 
maintenance of equipment to which the 
Act applies. 


A candidate for a fourth class engineer’s 
certificate must be at least 18 years and 
have had 12 months’ experience as a fire- 
man or engineer of a high pressure steam 
plant having a capacity of not less than 
10 boiler hip. If he has been employed 
for 12 months in an approved capacity in 
connection with equipment to which the 
Act applies, or if he has a degree in 
mechanical engineering, he needs only six 
months’ experience. 


To qualify for a fireman’s certificate, a 
candidate must be 18 years and must have 
six months’ experience as fireman operating 
a boiler. 


The regulations also provide that candi- 
dates for engineers’ certificates may receive 
credit for technical courses in lieu of 
experience. A candidate may receive a 
credit of six months in leu of practical 
experience if he is the holder of a certificate 
issued by an approved school of technology 
after completing a course in steam engineer- 
ing and can furnish proof that he received 
at least 70 per cent of the marks on the 
final examination. The credit is given only 
when the candidate has completed the 
correspondence course comparable to the 
class of certificate for which he is applying. 
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In no case, however, is this credit to be 
given in lieu of the specified minimum 
experience as chief steam engineer, shift 
engineer or assistant engineer as required 
for each class of engineer’s certificate. 
Moreover, credit for technical courses in 
heu of practical experience may be allowed 
only once for each class of engineer's 
certificate. 


Consideration is also given for other 
qualifications to allow experienced candi- 
dates to qualify even though their experl- 
ence does not correspond exactly with the 
requirements set out in the qualifications 
for certificates, but credit for practical 
experience previously used in qualifying for 
an engineer’s certificate is not to be used 
again in qualifying for a higher certificate. 
A candidate for a first class engineer’s 
certificate who cannot furnish proof of 
having the necessary experience must obtain 
12 months’ additional experience as chief 
steam engineer or shift engineer in a 
steam plant with the required boiler horse 
power but where the engine power is less 
than that set out in the regulations; 
similarly, a candidate for a second class 
certificate must spend an additional 12 
months as chief steam engineer, shift 
engineer or assistant engineer in a steam 
plant where the engine-horse power is less 
than the specified 100 h.p. 


In certain circumstances the Chief 
Inspector may evaluate the experience of 
candidates and allow whatever credit he 
thinks proper. He may allow credit in lieu 
of the specified experience to a candidate 
who has had experience with equipment 
under the Act but not the equipment 
specified in the qualifications for certifi- 
cates. If a steam plant is in operation for 
only part of a year, and an engineer is 
kept on during the non-operational period 
and employed on plant maintenance, the 
Chief Inspector may grant the engineer a 
credit of two-thirds the maintenance time 
towards experience required for a higher 
certificate. The Chief Inspector may grant 
an Alberta certificate, subject to such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to an applicant 
who has satisfactory proof that he is the 
holder of a certificate as stationary engineer 
from the Government of Canada, from 
another province or from another approved 
licensing authority. 

Provision is made for issuing certificates 
in lieu of those issued under the old Act. 
The Chief Inspector may issue certificates 
to holders of valid engineers’ certificates 
without examination upon payment of the 
fee for duplicate certificates. The holder 
of any special certificate will not be issued 
another certificate, but the certificate will 
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be recognized as a special limiting certifi- 
cate subject to the conditions specified on 
the certificate. A valid Alberta fireman’s 
certificate will be endorsed by the Chief 
Inspector to permit the holder to operate 
boilers. 

Any person may make a written appeal 
from the decision of an Inspector to the 
Minister, whose decision is final. 

The chief steam engineer of a plant is 
accountable to the Department for the 
proper care and operation of the boilers, 
pressure vessels, and machinery under his 
charge. He must report all accidents to 
the District Inspector and to his employer. 
When an engineer assumes charge of a 
steam plant he must examine all pressure 
vessels, piping, engines and auxiliaries under 
his charge, and report any defects to the 
District Inspector. The shift engineer must 
report in writing any defects or accidents 
to the chief steam engineer. 


Fees 


Part V, approved by O.C. 1267-55, 
gazetted October 31, sets the fees required 
for registration of boilers, shop inspection, 
other types of inspection, testing safety 
valves and pressure gauges, and for certifi- 
cates of qualification, search of records or 
the issuance of duplicate certificates. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Regulations under the Welding Act 
dealing with certificates of proficiency for 
welders were approved by O.C. 1422-55 and 
gazetted November 15. They set out the 
classes of certificates, the qualifications of 
applicants and the rules regarding exam- 
inations and the renewal, cancellation or 
suspension of certificates. 

The regulations (approved by O.C. 634- 
39) issued in 1939 for the trades of 
acetylene and electric welding under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act and amended 
from time to time since then have been 
rescinded. Welding was designated as a 
trade to which the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions Act applies before the special Act 
dealing with the trade, the Welding Act, 
was passed in 1941. A provision of that 
Act kept in force the regulations made 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 
with respect to welders. Now these regu- 
lations have been replaced by new regula- 
tions under the Welding Act. Certificates 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 
in a trade where welding constitutes a 
skill required in the performance of that 
trade may still authorize the tradesman 
to do welding in that trade only. 

The principal changes are the grading of 
journeymen’s certificates and the provisions 
for appealing examination results. 
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Certificates are issued by the Department 
of Industries and Labour. Instead of 
journeyman’s, provisional and special certifi- 
cates, there are now only two _ kinds, 
journeyman’s and provisional. A journey- 
man’s certificate is either first class or 
second class depending upon the experience 
and skill of the applicant. All certificates 
will state whether the holder is qualified 
to do acetylene or electric welding or both. 

To obtain a welder’s certificate of 
proficiency, a candidate requires experience 
in the trade and has to pass a written 
examination and try trade tests. For a 
first class Journeyman’s certificate a candi- 
date must have had at least 36 months’ 
experience in the trade and for a second 
class certificate, 24 months’. To qualify for 
a journeyman’s certificate, a candidate must 
obtain a mark of at least 60 per cent on 
the written examination and at least 75 per 
cent on the trade tests. A provisional 
certificate may be issued, however, to a 
candidate with experience who fails on 
examination but who obtains at least two- 
thirds of the required pass mark. The 
certificate is good for a limited period only; 
at the end of that time the holder must 
try another examination. 

An applicant who holds a valid and 
subsisting certificate of proficiency issued 
by another province or by some other 
approved licensing authority may be 
granted either a journeyman’s certificate 
or a provisional certificate without exam- 
ination. 

The Department, at the discretion of the 
Minister, may also grant a certificate of 
proficiency for a limited time in other 
circumstances. ; 

The work a welder may do is deter- 
mined by the class of certificate he holds. 
If he has a first class certificate he may 
engage in any or all classes of welding, 
whether acetylene or electric or both, as 
shown on the certificate. (For welding on 
pressure vessels and piping, however, a 
special certificate issued under the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act is required.) A 
second class certificate entitles the holder 
to engage in welding in the flat, vertical 
and horizontal positions only. The holder 
of a provisional certificate may engage only 
in welding operations shown on the certifi- 
cate for the period specified. The holder 
of a subsisting or provisional journeyman’s 
certificate for electric welding may, how- 
ever, use acetylene cutting equipment when 
necessary. 

A certificate of proficiency is now to be 
accompanied by a card identifying the 
certificate. Both certificate and card must 
be produced when requested by a Depart- 
ment inspector or supervisor. 





As before, certificates of proficiency have 
to be renewed yearly. Applications for 
renewal must be made to the Department 
at least 80 days and not more than 60 
days before December 31 each year. A 
journeyman’s certificate is usually extended 
automatically but the Department may 
exercise its discretion when a provisional 
certificate is up for renewal. If a certifi- 
cate of proficiency has not been renewed 
for three consecutive years the holder may 
be asked to appear for re-examination. 

Certificates are still subject to cancellation 
or suspension by the Department. As 
before, a certificate obtained by fraud or 
misrepresentation may be cancelled. A 
certificate may also be cancelled or 
suspended if the holder does any welding 
not authorized by the certificate or if he 
is guilty of defective welding causing injury 
to person or property. It may now be 
suspended or cancelled if the welder lends 
his certificate or alters it in any way to 
evade the provisions of the Act or regula- 
tions. A welder may also be required to 
appear for re-examination at any time and 
if he fails to pass, his certificate of pro- 
ficiency may be cancelled. 

The rules regarding examinations by the 
Board of Examiners appointed under the 
Act are much the same except for the 
provision for appeal. An applicant who 
has failed to qualify for a certificate of 
proficiency may have the examination 
reviewed by a Board of Appeal appointed 
by the Minister if he applies within 30 
days and pays the prescribed fee. The 
Board of Appeal will review the marks 
and report to the Department. The 
Department may issue a certificate to the 
applicant, or ask him to try another exam- 
ination, or it may confirm the decision of 
the Board of Examiners. If the applicant 
wins the appeal, the fee is refunded. The 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners may 
also review any or all examinations under 
the Welding Act, and may, at his discre- 
tion, issue whatever certificate of profi- 
ciency he considers suitable. 

A candidate who fails to qualify for a 
certificate may be given an appropriate 
standing as an apprentice, and may register 
as an apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Apprenticeship Act. 


The new regulations also set out the fees. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulation 9A under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, gazetted November 10, outlines 
the procedure to be followed by the Board 
when a certified trade union petitions for 
a change of name upon the certificate. 
The Act gives the Board authority to vary 


or revoke any of its orders or decisions 
upon the petition of any employer, 
employers’ organization, any employee or 
trade union; and Regulation 9A sets out 
the procedure to be followed when, due to 
a merger or other circumstances, a certified 
trade union has changed its name and 
petitions the Board to amend the certificate 
accordingly. The procedure is not to be 
used, however, to change the unit to which 
the certificate relates. 

If the members of a certified trade union 
wish to change the name of the union, a 
petition on a prescribed form must be 
filled out and submitted in duplicate to 
the Labour Relations Board. The form 
requires a statement as to whether the 
change of name has been approved by the 
membership and, if so, in what manner. 

On receipt of the petition, the Board 
will-make whatever inquiries and investiga- 
tions it considers necessary to determine 
whether the employees in the unit desire 
the requested change of name. It may 
examine records, conduct hearings or take 
votes. 

The Board must also advise the employer 
concerned of the petition for a change of 
name and allow him 10 days to submit 
written representations before it makes a 
final decision. The Board may also require 
the employer to post for five consecutive 
days one or more copies of the notice of 
petition in places where they are most 
likely to be seen by the employees affected. 

Tf, as a result of its inquiries and investi- 
gation, the Board is satisfied that the 
employees in the unit to which the certifi- 
cate relates desire the requested change in 
name, it may amend the certificate accord- 
ingly. However, if the Board is not 
satisfied that the employees concerned want 
to change the name of the trade union, it 
will refuse the petition. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A temporary order was gazetted Novem- 
ber 10 approving longer hours during 
Christmas week for persons employed in 
retail stores, who were permitted to work 
up to 10 hours on any two days during 
the week ending December 24, 1955, and 
up to 48 hours in that week. This order, 
made annually, is under authority of the 
Hours of Work Act, which allows the Board 
to approve longer hours from time to time 
so long as they are not inimical to the 
interests of the employees. 


New Brunswick Motor Carrier Act 


Regulations of the New Brunswick Motor 
Carrier Board applicable to buses and 
trucks’ offering service to the public were 
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approved by O.C. 55/738 gazetted Novem- 
ber 23 and became effective December 31, 
1955. 

Among the general rules applicable to a 
holder of a motor carrier licence is one 
which requires him to file with the Board 
at the end of each month an accurate 
record of the hours of labour of drivers. 
Each driver is also required to keep an 
accurate record of his hours of labour. The 
Board may, when it considers such action 
necessary for the safety of the public, order 
a licensee to reduce the hours of labour 
of drivers and, if he fails to comply with 
the order, the Board may cancel: the 
licence. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


General apprenticeship regulations, and 
regulations governing certificates of qualifi- 
cation to tradesmen, were gazetted Novem- 
ber 15 and became effective on that date. 
These are the first general regulations issued 
under the Act, the only other regulations 
being those issued last March to set the 
rate of living allowances for apprentices 
during the required course of technical 
instruction (L.G., May 1955, p. 567). 

The general regulations set out the 
obligations of employers and apprentices 
and deal with the period of apprenticeship, 
the hours of work and certificates of 
apprenticeship. The other regulations deal 
with the duties of examining boards and 
the rules for conducting examinations for 
certificates of qualification. 

Every employer who hires apprentices 
must provide adequate training in as many 
branches of the trade as his facilities and 
the scope of his business will permit. He 
must arrange for his apprentices to attend 
the classes in trade training and related 
subjects prescribed by the Board. Every 
employer must keep each of his appren- 
tices employed as long as there is work 
fof him’ to-do.” Ti™he has to lay an 
apprentice off because of work shortage, 
he must give him the chance to be 
re-employed before hiring another. 

The employer must notify the Director 
of Apprenticeship immediately, both when 
he employs a minor or apprentice in a 
designated trade and when he wishes 
temporarily to suspend or terminate a con- 
tract of apprenticeship. He must also 
co-operate with the Director in the transfer 
of an apprentice. The employer must also 
submit an annual report of the progress 
and conduct of his apprentices on a form 
supplied by the Board. 


Every apprentice has certain obligations 
to his employer and to the Director. In 
addition to serving his employer faithfully, 
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honestly and diligently, and obeying all 
lawful and reasonable demands and require- 
ments, he must take good care of the tools 
and goods of his employer so as to avoid 
damage and waste. He must also give 
his employer a satisfactory explanation for 
any absence from work. Every apprentice 
must attend regularly all the classes in 
trade training and related subjects pre- 
scribed in his contract of apprenticeship. 
He must also do all the exercises assigned 
if a correspondence course is given in lieu 
of class training. If he ceases to be 
employed with the employer to whom he 
is apprenticed, he must notify the Director 
of Apprenticeship immediately. 

The hours of work of an apprentice are 
to be the same as those of a journeyman 
in the trade. He may also work overtime 
if it does not conflict with the prescribed 
class training program. 

The term of apprenticeship is to be set 
forth in the contract. It may vary, how- 
ever, because the Board may make allow- 
ances for previous experience in the trade 
or for trade training in a vocational school 
and sometimes the term is extended. If 
an employer fails to provide an apprentice 
with at least 32 weeks’ employment in each 
year of the apprenticeship period including 
the time spent in day classes, the appren- 
tice is required to make up the time before 
he is advanced to the next year. The 
Board may also extend the period of 
apprenticeship if it feels that an apprentice 
has not made sufficient progress. 


On completion of his term of appren- 
ticeship to the satisfaction of the Board, an 
apprentice will be given a certificate of 
apprenticeship. 

As in other provinces, the certification 
regulations allow experience in the trade 
to count in leu of an apprenticeship course 
in order to permit a tradesman other than 
an apprentice to obtain a certificate of 
qualification. Accordingly, the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Board has made regula- 
tions for the appointment of examining 
boards and for examinations for certificates 
of qualification. 


The Board will appoint local examining 
boards consisting of three members, a 
chairman representing the Department. of 
Labour, and two other members represent- 
ing employers and employees respectively. 
The examining boards are to approve 
appheations for examinations, examine 
documentary evidence of trade experience 
and conduct examinations prescribed by the 
Director. They are to make sure that the 
person is proficient in his trade and the 
chairman is to report to the Director within 
10 days the results of every examination. 











A tradesman who wishes to obtain a 
certificate of qualification must try the 
examination which may be _ theoretical, 
practical or both. In order to try the 
examination, he must first apply in writing 
to the Director enclosing whatever docu- 
mentary evidence he has of his trade 
experience and pay a fee of $5. If the 
examining board finds his qualifications 
satisfactory, the Director will notify him 
of the time and place for the examination. 
The Director will also give him notice of 
the results. If he is successful he will 
receive a certificate of qualification signed 
by the Minister of Labour and the chair- 
man of the examining board. If he does 
not get a pass rating, he may attend classes 
in accordance with Section I of Appendix 
“A” of the Apprenticeship Training Agree- 
ment, 1954, which provides that improvers 
or learners employed in an apprentice- 
able trade, who in the opinion of the 
provincial apprenticeship authorities require 
such training to fit them for qualification 
as a journeyman according to provincial 
standards, may be given training under the 
agreement. The holder of a certificate of 
apprenticeship issued under the Act is 
entitled to a certificate of qualification for 
his trade without further examination. 


Nova Scotia Liquor Control Act 


Regulations under the Liquor Control 
Act, gazetted November 14, contain the 
usual provision that no holder of a hotel 
tavern or tavern licence shall allow or 
employ a minor or a female in his tavern 
or hotel during the hours of sale. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By Regulation 212/55 gazetted Novem- 
ber 12, employees of the Fire Department 
of the City of Hamilton were brought 
under Part I, the collective lability sec- 
tion, of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

In the new regulation substituted for 
Regulation 7 of Regulation 871 of Con- 
solidated Regulations of Ontario, the 
employees of the Hamilton Police Depart- 
ment are still excluded from Part I of 
the Act. Formerly employees of both the 
Fire Department and the Police Depart- 
ment of Hamilton were excluded. This 
means that employees of the Fire Depart- 
ment are now entitled to compensation if 
they suffer an accident or contract an 
industrial disease in the course of their 
duties whereas previously they or their 
representatives had to sue for damages. 





Assisted Passage Loan Plan Extended to New Categories, Families 


The provisions of the Assisted Passage 
Loan Plan have been widened to help suit- 
able would-be immigrants not previously 
eligible under the Plan to finance their 
journey to Canada, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration announced last 
month. 

Previously only certain categories of 
persons whose services were in urgent 
demand in Canada could qualify for assist- 
ance, but now all those considered suit- 
able as immigrants are eligible. In addi- 
tion, loans may now be allowed to cover 
the cost of passage for dependents as well 
as for the head of the family. This latter 
provision applies to dependents of immi- 
grants already in Canada, as well as to 
those of prospective immigrants. 

The loans, which are interest-free, are as 
a rule repayable in monthly instalments 
extending over a period of two years. 


Experience in recovering loans in the 
past has been good, 93 cents out of every 
dollar lent having been repaid up to the 
end of October 1955. A total of 29,112 
loans has been repaid in full, and only 
87 have had to be set down as uncollectable. 

Since the loan plan was begun in 
February 1951, 31,817 immigrants have had 
their journey to Canada financed by loans, 
which have totalled $5,268,000 and have 
averaged $165 each. 

This extension of the assistance plan is 
apparently intended to stimulate the flow 
of immigration, which slowed up last year. 
Up to the beginning of September, 85,607 
newcomers had entered the country, com- 
pared with 126,853 in the corresponding 
period of 1954. The total for 1954 was 
154,227, compared with 168,868 in 1953. The 
postwar peak was in 1951, when 194,391 
persons came to settle in Canada. 


—————— i ————— 


The number employed by Canadian railways dropped by 7-4 per cent in 1954 to 
196,307 from 211,951 in 1953. Average annual earnings of railway employees decreased by 


1-3 per cent to $3,371 from $3,416 in 1953. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Fewer initial and renewal claims for benefit filed this October than 
a year earlier; statistics show 94,744 claims compared with 127,609* 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in October were 
fewer than a year earlier. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 94,744 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada 
during October, compared with 87,562 in 
September and 127,609 during October 1954. 

Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file? on October 31 
numbered 163,100 (109,132 males and 53,968 
females), compared with 145,419 (96,434 
males and 48,985 females) at September 30, 
1955, and 236,365 (172,107 males and 64,258 
females) at October 29, 1954. Distribution 
of claimants by “duration” intervals for 
October is not directly comparable with that 
for previous months, when the persistency 
of unemployment was recorded only for 
those claimants who were completely sepa- 
rated from employment. 


A total of 90,778 initial and renewal 
claims was adjudicated during October, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
62,600 or 69 per cent of the cases. Of the 
38,347 cases not entitled to benefit (includ- 
ing 10,169 disqualifications arising from 
revised claims), 19,185 were in respect of 
initial claimants who failed the minimum 
contribution requirements and for whom a 
benefit period was not established. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “loss of 
work due to a labour dispute” 5,813 cases, 
of which 5,731 cases were in Ontario ; 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,674 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 2,752 cases; and “not 
unemployed” 1,285 cases. (The concept 
“not unemployed” under the revised Act 
differs in some respects from its interpreta- 
tion under the 1940 Act. Formerly, the 
unemployed status was determined on a 
daily basis; under the revised Act, it is 
determined on a weekly basis, Providing 


an insured person does not work a full 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 









working week, benefit may be claimed for 
that week; the amount of benefit payable, 
however, is subject to all the conditions 
governing entitlement, particularly that of 
“excess earnings”) 

New beneficiaries during the month 
numbered 54,981, compared with 61,203 
during September and 84,051 during October 
1954. 

Benefit payments amounted to $7,535,340 
during October; this was in respect of 
944,389 days of unemployment prior to 
October 2 and 280,834 weeks occurring after 
October 1. During September, $8,180,068 
was paid in respect of 2,705,587 days, while 
during October 1954, $11,779,296 was paid 
in compensation for 3,780,046 days. 

An estimated 111-1 thousand bene- 
ficiaries received weekly benefit payments 
during October, as against 109-2 thousand 
for September. During the week October 
23-29, 1954, the number of beneficiaries was 
estimated at 173 thousand, 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurange Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,198,907 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at October 31, employers registered 
numbered 276,934, an increase of 2,066 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 3,495 investigations were 
conducted, by district investigators across 
Canada.:-Of these, 2,697 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 








fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 798 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 8:9 
cases,f Six against employers and 83 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false  state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 571.7 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$19,510,751.10, compared with $18,759,702.91 
in September and $18,069,610.17 in October 
1954. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $7,514,532.87, compared with 
$8,162,213.77 in September and $11,764,885.06 
in October 1954. The balance in the fund 
at October 31 was $870,242257.93. At 
September 30, there was a balance of 
$858,246,039.70 and at October 31, 1954, 
of $892,606,846.93. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1193, December 5, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on April 22, 1955, registered for 
employment as a bookkeeper, and stated 
that she had worked as such for the........ 
Corporation, Toronto, Ont., from July 1951 
to April 15, 1955, when, because of preg- 
nancy, she was released by the employer 
and replaced by another girl. She also 
stated that she was capable of and avail- 
able for work and that she expected to be 
confined early in July 1955. 

The employer reported that he had to 
dispense with the claimant’s services 
because of her condition and that he 
had found a replacement sooner than 
anticipated. 

The employment officer expressed the 
opinion that in view of the circumstances 
she was not “considered as_ generally 
acceptable to employers for employment 
in any occupation for which she is 
qualified”. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from April 22, 1955, because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove that she 
was available for work within the meaning 
of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on May 5, 1955, and stated that 
when she filed her claim at the local office 
she informed the clerk who waited on her 
that she was fully prepared to continue 
working and, in fact, needed to do so but 


that the employer had found a person to 
replace her much sooner than expected and 
she had to leave. She also said that she 
informed the clerk that she “was fully 
prepared to accept another position if 
there was one available”. 


In his submission to the court of 
referees, the insurance officer reported the 
following 


(The employer) informed the Appeals 
Officer that the claimant had not given in 
her resignation or intimated that she wanted 
to leave on any particular date. However, 
they knew she would be leaving and it was 
necessary to have a trained replacement 
which they considered would take some time. 
In fact two bookkeepers were tried out but 
proved unsatisfactory. A third bookkeeper 
was hired and she caught on to the work so 
rapidly, they found it necessary to let the 
claimant go. 


The claimant and her husband appeared 
before the court of referees at the hearing 
of her case in Toronto, Ont., on May 24, 
1955. The unanimous decision of the court 
reads in part as follows: 


We are of the opinion that there is con- 
siderable doubt regarding the question of 
availability for work in view of the fact 
that the claimant was prepared to stay on 
her job if she had been allowed to do so. 
In a recent case, that of Mrs. ........ , the 
Insurance Officer allowed the claimant to 
remain on benefit for two months after she 
had been dismissed by her employers on 
account of pregnancy. The condition of 
pregnancy was similar in both cases in that 
it was a period of approximately five months 
(sic). Also the two cases quoted, CU-B 819 
and CU-B 1036, are to some extent con- 
tradictory. However this Court agrees that 
the claimant was not available for work 
following her dismissal. 
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The claimant’s appeal is therefore 
Dismissed but this Court would like an 
opinion from the Umpire regarding avail- 
ability of a claimant who has been dismissed 
on account of pregnancy. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the court of referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire and it was granted for the 
following reasons: 

There is’ a principle of importance in- 
volved, vig: the availability of a claimant 
who has been dismissed on account of preg- 
nancy. I understand this is a matter of 
judgment on the part of an Employment 
Officer. The Court did not see the claimant 
until one month after she had been disquali- 
fied by the Employment Officer as unavail- 
able, and, naturally, her appearance had 
changed in that time. Also, the Court was 
much concerned by the fact that in some 
cases of dismissal on account of pregnancy, 
claims are allowed, whereas in others, where 
conditions appear similar, claims are not 
allowed. We feel that an Umpire’s decision 
in this case will clarify this matter. 


Conclusions: The question as to whether 
or not a claimant, dismissed on account 
of pregnancy, is available for work depends 
on the weight which must be given to a 
number of variable factors. 

These factors include the stage of the 
claimant’s pregnancy; the extent of her 
capability for work; her appearance as the 
result of pregnancy; the nature of the work 
for which she is qualified; her imtention 


and mental attitude towards accepting 
employment; and her domestic circum- 
stances. 


Each case should be judged on its own 
merits in accordance with reason and 
certain fundamental principles established 
by the Umpire. 

In the present case, the outweighing 
factor was the claimant’s advanced stage of 
pregnancy (nearly seven months). 

To quote from a previous decision 
(CU-B 1023), which deals also with the 
case of a pregnant woman: “It is very 
doubtful that any employer would have 
hired her knowing that she would have 
been available for a short period of time 
only during which it is altogether likely 
that her capability for work would have 
been affected.” 

Under the circumstances, it was rightly 
held that she was not available for work 
within the meaning of the Act and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1194, December 5, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was married on March 19, 1954, filed 
an initial application (postal) for benefit 
on March 7, 1955, with the local office of 
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the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Brandon, Man., and stated that she had 
worked as a stenographer for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (Army) in 
Winnipeg, Man., from August 1953 to 
March 4, 1955, when she resigned in order 
to reside with her husband who was 
stationed at Rivers, Man. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
March 7, 1955 to March 19, 1956, inclusive, 
because, in his opinion, she had failed to 
establish that she could satisfy any one 
of the conditions stipulated in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulation 137 (previously 
Benefit Regulation 5A). 


In her appeal to a court of referees, she 
stated that as a female employee of the 
Civil Service Commission and because of 
its regulations, she was required to resign 
her position on March 19, 1954, due to her 
marriage on that date. She contended that, 
as she was re-engaged by the Civil Service 
Commission on March 20, 1954, as a 
married woman and had continued in her 
employment for at least 60 days since the 
date of her first separation following her 
marriage, she had satisfied one of the 
conditions of Regulation 137. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Brandon, Man., on May 4, 1955. The 
claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by her husband. The 
court upheld the decision of the insurance 
officer by a unanimous finding, which reads: 
It is the opinion of this Court that in 
view of the Umpire’s Decision rendered in 
CU-B 832, this Court has no alternative but 
to consider that on March 19, 1954, when 
(the claimant) was required to resign from 
the Civil Service Commission, this did not 
constitute a separation from employment but 
was merely a rearrangement of the condi- 
tions under which she was employed. (The 
claimant’s husband), on being questioned, 
stated that to his knowledge his wife, who 
was employed on a temporary basis both 
before and after her marriage, did not lose 
or gain any benefits as a result of the 
marriage. It would appear that the only 
difference in (the claimant’s) status with 
her employer after her marriage was one of 
classification. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court, the claimant, on May 21, 1955, 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 


The case at hand begs the meaning of 
the term “separation from employment”’. 
Sinee the regulations and orders of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission do not 
contain a positive and constructive definition 
of the aforementioned term, the Court did 
not pass a valued judgment of the case on 
its own merits but instead resorted to the 
doctrine of precedence. 


The appellant is not entirely satisfied that 
CU-B 832 is a suitable precedent in that, 
among other reasons, it appears to be more 
concerned with questions of status and social 
welfare rather than the termination of a 
contractual relationship. Moreover, CU-B 
832 does not elucidate the point of law in 
question, that is, “What is separation from 
employment?” 

Even if CU-B 832 is upheld as a suitable 
precedent, there is considerable doubt that 
the learned Umpire gave due consideration 
to all the implications of his decision. For 
example, a female employee having knowl- 
edge of this ruling and entertaining ‘thoughts 
of “matrimony but wishing continued employ- 
ment for an unknown period would be 
tempted to change employers thus causing 
an unnecessary turnover of staff in commerce 
and industry. Undoubtedly other examples 
of hardship and abuse could be cited. 
Surely it must seem reasonable that a 
resignation, by its very nature, terminates 
a contractual relationship and thereby con- 
summates a separation from employment. 
The Insurance Officer conceded that, upon 
resignation, had the appellant negotiated a 
contract of service with another employer 
she would have qualified under Benefit 
Regulation 54. What then does it matter 
that she negotiated with the same employer 
on the same terms? There is no real differ- 
ence 1n principle. 


On May 27, 1955, the regional claims 
officer wrote to the Department of National 
Defence requesting information as_ to 
whether it considered “the claimant as 
separated from employment on March 19 
and re-engaged on March 20, or...simply 
re-assigned to the same _ position on 
March 20”. 


The employer replied on May 30, 1955, 
as follows: 


(The claimant) was, on the date of her 
marriage, March 19, 1954, re-assigned from 
the position she held as a single person to 
the same position but under her married 
name, with no break in service. 


On June 21, 1955, the claimant sub- 
mitted, through the local office, a further 
statement of observation and representa- 
tions for consideration by the Umpire, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

The case seems to hinge on the meaning 
of the term “separation from employment”. 


Since the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion does not have an adequate definition 


of the term, we must utilize the concept of 
“a reasonable man”. Now it seems reason- 
able that employment, among other things, 
constitutes a contractual relationship between 
an employer and an employee. It also 
seems reasonable that a resignation sub- 
mitted by the employee serves such a con- 
tractual relationship and employment ceases 
to exist. In all right reason the employee 
can be said to be separated from employ- 
ment and is free to negotiate with other 
prospective employers or to re-negotiate with 
her former employer. In the terminology of 
her former employer she was said to have 
been re-assigned following resignation. I 
submit that this re-assignment constitutes a 
new contract of service following separation 
from employment notwithstanding the fact 
that there was no break in service. 


Conclusions: The decisions of the Umpire 
form the case law of unemployment insur- 
ance and, as such, are binding on insurance 
officers and courts of referees. 


The court of referees in the present case, 
therefore, rightly “resorted to” the pre- 
cedent laid down by my predecessor in 
decision CU-B 832. This precedent was 
subsequently reaffirmed in decisions CU-Bs 
1015 and 1163. 


In determining claims for benefit, the 
statutory authorities follow strictly the 
words of the Act and the regulations there- 


under, which words must be construed 
according to their natural and ordinary 
sense. 

The words “separation from employ- 


ment” in Regulation 137(1)(a), given their 
natural and ordinary sense, mean an actual 
and physical separation from the employ- 
ment and not merely a change in the terms 
of the contract of service (including fixity 
of tenure). 

The claimant, whose actual and physical 
separation from the employment in which 
she was engaged at the time of her 
marriage took place three days before she 
filed her claim for benefit, does not meet, 
therefore, the requirement of Regulation 
137(1)(a) and the appeal is dismissed. 





At the end of 1954, average annual salaries and wages in the transportation division 
of Canadian railways were highest for road passenger engineers and motormen, at $6,813; 


road passenger conductors, at $5,926; 


ward engineers and imotormen, at $5,675; 


road 


freight conductors, at $5,617; road passenger firemen and helpers, at $5,538; train despatchers 


and traffic supervisors, at $5,477; 


road freight engineers and rantortnen, at $5,282; 


yard 


conductors and yard foremen, at $5,040; and yardmasters and assistants, at $5,004. 


—Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 130 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 176 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract, : 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : . ’ 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; , 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 4 $ 67,741.00 
DetencorEroducnonwen a eee eee ee 207 2,783,977 .00 
ROS bg OL CO ct Rett tree ee ek ee ee 9 41,832.73 
Tee NAP. Basen ug acs Mahe Aree eee 2 1,599.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment contain provisions to secure , 


the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in -the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage sthedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to, be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- f 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
lair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 









Wage Claims Received and Payments made during November 


’ During November the sum of $3,868.72 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Lennozxville Que: J A Verret Ltee, completion of interior of piggery, installation of equip- 
ment, etc. Near Pipestone Man: Pearen Construction Co, construction of dykes along 
Pipestone Creek, Pipestone-Oak Lake Project. Near Portage la Prairie Man: George 
McLean Jr, construction of cutoffs on Assiniboine River. Between Portage la Praiwne & 
Winnipeg Man: John Lysenko, construction of dykes along Assiniboine River. Near 
The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of ditch in Pasquia area, 
Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project. Buffalo Pound Lake Sask: Piggott Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of canal & appurtenant works. Near Lethbridge Alta: Shannon 
Construction (Alberta) Ltd, construction of earthfill dam, channel, dyking, road diversion 
& timber bridge, St Mary Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: J R Grondin Ltee, *storm sewer work, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: 
Massicotte & Fils Ltd, construction of sewer & water systems & roads. Ajax Ont: K J 
Beamish Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads & sidewalks. Barriefield Ont: EH P A 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units & walks. Trenton Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


stores bldg, roads & outside services. 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs, roads, etc. Bedford Basin N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of magazines, RCNAD. Halifax N S8: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
seaward defence bldg; Terminal Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of sports field, 
Windsor Park; Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of QM & technical stores 
bldg & outside services, Windsor Park ; 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
steam distribution system (Stage 1), 
Willow Park; Foundation Maritime Ltd, 
construction of foundation piling for out- 
side fitters & machine shop. Camp Gage- 
town N B: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural 
steel for detention barracks; R E Stewart 
Construction Corp, construction of junior 
ranks clubs; Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, 
supply, fabrication & erection of structural 
steel & steel joists for P T bldg; Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of detail 
issue supply depot; Atlas Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of theatre; Diamond 
Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of 
forestry headquarters  bldgs. Bagotville 
Que: Provincial Engineering Ltd, rehabili- 
tation of underground steam distribution 
system, RCAF Station. Longue Pointe 
Que: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of return stores bldg, inflammable 


St. Hubert Que: Gerard Sicotte Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of C E bldg & 
outside services, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction & landscaping of sports fields & 
surrounding areas, CMR; A Janin & Co 
Ltd, construction of physical & recreational 
training bldg, CMR. Valcartier Que: 
Freres Jobin Inc, construction of junior 
ranks club; Beaudet & Fils Enr, construc- 
tion of concrete firing bay blast walls, 
CARDE. Val d’Or Que: Raymond Bour- 
beau, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF 
Station. Ville La Salle Que: Allied Build- 
ing Services Ltd, cleaning & repointing of 
exterior masonry. Barriefield Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Ltd, construction of mess; M 
Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
officers’ quarters; H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
installation of water & sewer services, 
grading. Camp Borden Ont: Shalamar 
Gardens Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding; 
Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of 
barrack block & outside services; Hughes 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage 
& outside services. Long Branch Ont: 
Matthew L Carroll (Ontario) Ltd, con- 
struction of return stores bldg & outside 
services. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, con- 
struction of junior ranks club, Wolseley 
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Barracks; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, 
construction of officers’ messes, conversion 
of existing boiler rooms «& installation of 
underground steam lines. Uplands Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of sewers, drains & watermains. Camp 
Shilo Man: Claydon Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of sgts’ mess & quarters; Maple Leaf 
Construction Ltd, asphalt surfacing & seal 
coating of roads. Calgary Alta: Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks & mess, 
Sarcee Camp. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
armament bldg, stage 1 & 2; Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, revisions to trainer bldg; 
Foster Wheeler Ltd, conversion of central 


heating plant from gas to oil burning fuel. 
Edmonton Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) 
Ltd, construction of WO’s & sets’ messes, 
Griesbach Barracks; Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of officers’ messes, Griesbach Barracks § 
Christensen & Macdonald Ltd, construc- 
tion of QM & technical stores bldgs & 
outside services, Griesbach Barracks. Pen- 
hold Alta: International Water Supply 
Ltd, *exploratory well drilling, RCAF 
Station. Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & 
Wilson Ltd, construction of RCE office, 
stores & workshop & outside services. 
Comoz B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of concrete aeration tank, etc, 
sewage disposal plant, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of windows 
& other work in Control Tower, RCAF 


Station. Aldershot N S: Cameron Con- 
tracting Ltd, revisions to water supply 
system & pumphouse. Amherst N SS: 


Rayworth Electrical Service, rewiring & 
reighting, armoury. Greenwood N §: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
patching & resurfacing of PMQ roads. 
Halifax N 8: Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, construction of parking area, Willow 
Park. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready 
Mix Ltd, paving of perimeter road, 
Victoria Park. Montreal Que: Colt Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repointing, 
repairs & waterproofing of exterior masonry 
& brickwork, 4185 Cote des Neiges Road. 
Valcartier Que: Artistic Painting & Deco- 
rating Contractors, interior & exterior 
painting of PMQs; Brant Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing & grubbing of various areas. 


Valleyfield Que: Frank’s Contracting Co 
Ltd, installation of insulation & siding, 
drill hall. Brantford Ont: Tarry Construc- 
tion Co, renovations to armoury. Downs- 
view Ont: Wm Little, supply & erection 
of chain link security fence, RCAF Station. 
Hagersville Ont: Black Top Paving Co, 
construction of hardstanding area No dl. 
Stock Vehicle Park. Picton Ont: Geo A 
Crowe, landscaping, Military Camp. Mac- 
Donald Man: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, treatment of mounds & fat areas, 
explosive storage bldg, RCAF Station. 
Rivers Man: Norman H Woods & Assoc 
Ltd, treatment of mounds & flat areas, 
explosive storage bldg, RCAF Station. 
Prince Albert Sask: Horne Construction, 
installation ef tile flooring in drill hall, 
Armoury. Cold Lake Alia: Young Elec- 
tric Ltd, provision of power to GCA hard- 
stands. Vancouver B C: James T Doyle 
Ltd, cleaning, repointing & repairs, Beatty 
Street Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 
(October Report) 


Dartmouth N 8S: Northern Roofing & 
Metal Workers Ltd, replacement of tar 
& gravel roofing on bldgs, RCNAD; 
Cosgrove Bros Ltd, exterior & interior 
painting of hangers, RCN Air Station, 
Halifac N §: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAR Station, Beaver 
Bank. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready Mix 
Ltd, paving of parade square, Victoria 
Park. Montreal Que: A Faustin Co Ltd, 
installation of aluminum sash windows, 
Canadian Grenadier Guards Armoury. 
Quebec Que: Allied Building Services Ltd, 
cleaning & repointing of bldg, AC & WU 
(Awe) Sqdns  S# Jean, Que: Lord & 
Burnham Co Ltd, construction of green- 
house range, CMR; J R Theberge Enrg, 
removal of snow, CMR. Three Rivers 
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Que: La Pepiniere des Laurentides,, prop- 
erty improvements. Valcartier Que: C 
Jobin Ltd, erection of extension to loading 
platform at bldgs 6 & 7. Camp Borden 
Ont: Willard & Bluj, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station; Nap Beauchamp 
Construction Co; construction of workshop, 
RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Colt Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repairing «& 
repointing of masonry, Roselawn House. 
London Ont: Towland Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to conerete aprons, RCAF 
Station. Toronto Ont: Chas Marchant, 
repairing, replastering & painting, Fort 
York Armoury. Trenton Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of addition to photographie bldg, 
RCAF Station; Canada Barrels & Kegs 


Ltd, installation of storage tank, #6 Repair 
Depot, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, construction of 
asphalt roads & seal coating of roads; 
Veterans’ Construction Ltd, crushing, 
handling & hauling of gravel, #21 Works 
Coy, RCE. Winnipeg Man: Dominion 
Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, installation of 
chain link fence, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Dundurn Sask: Myers Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of water lnes. Calgary 
Alta: F Neilson & Son, repairing of 


roofs, #11 Supply Depot. Clareholm Alta: 
Les Cookshaw, painting of hangers, 
RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co, relocation & grading 
of railroad spur, RCAF Station. Wain- 
wright Alta: J M King Construction 
Co Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading 
of clay; McCready Johannson Ltd, re- 
roofing of bldgs. Kamloops B C: J T 


Devlin & Co Ltd, sealing &  water- 
proofing exterior surfaces of  bldgs, 
RCNAD. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of office & 
hot room bldg, shed 27. Montreal Harbour 
Que: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of wharf extension, Sections 
58-61; Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of extension to transit shed 40; 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, con- 


struction of approach walls & ramps, Pie 
IX Subway. Prescott Ont: Dennisteel 
Corporation Ltd, installation of exits & fire 
escapes at Elevator. Vancouver Harbour 
B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, repairs to 
bin walls, Elevator No 1 Annex & Elevator 
No 3; Commonwealth Construction Co 
Ltd, rehabilitation of Elevator No 2. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: Cabot Construction & 


Supplies Ltd, general improvements to 
grounds, federal bldg; Colonial Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of catch 


basins & fencing. Harbour Grace Nfld: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction 


of RCMP detachment quarters. Port 
Union Nfld: Fishermen’s Union Trading 
Co, construction of post office bldg. 


Arisaig N S: Chisholm Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. L’Archeveque N S: 
MacDonald, MacDonald, MacDonald & 
MacDonald, construction of groyne. Nyanza 
N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, wharf repairs 
& extension. Sydney N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. North Sydney N 8: North Sydney 
Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs & 
renewals to scow “PWD No _ 166”. 
Tatamagouche N 8: R T Morrison Co, 
construction of public bldg. Chatham N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
federal _ bldg. Emily’s Point (Luttle 
Shemogue) N B: J W McMulkin & Son 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Fredericton 
N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of garage, Science Service Laboratory. 
St Stephen N B: Modern Construction Ltd; 
construction of Customs & Immigration 
bldgs. Woodward's Cove N B: Diamond 
Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to break- 
water extension. Bonaventure Que: Dimock 
& McLellan Reg’d, *dredging. Grosse Ile 
Que: J P A Normand Inc, wharf recon- 
struction. Riviere Caplan Que: Bert 
Dimock, *dredging. Quebec Que: Royal- 
mount Construction Ltd, reconstruction & 
extension, Queen’s wharf. Ste Angele de 
Laval Que: Regional Asphalt Ltd, wharf 


improvements (bituminous concrete pave- 
ment). Sainte- Marie-de-Beauce Que: 
Giguere & L P Lacroix, addition «& alter- 
ations to public bldg. Sept Iles Que: Les 
Constructions du St Laurent Ltee, rectifica- 
tion work. Sorel Que: Lucien Lachapelle, 
reconstruction of icebreakers. Atikokan 
Ont: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Bowmanville Ont: 
Bradford-Hoshal Assoe Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Colchester Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, extension to breakwater. 
Lively Ont: Carrington Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of public bldg. Ottawa 
Ont: George Cashman Ltd, addition & 
alterations to Animal Husbandry Bldg, 
Central Experimental Farm; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of 
bldgs for Geodetic Observatory & Magnetic 
Testing Laboratory, Central Experimental 
Farm; C Howard Simpkin Ltd, construc- 
tion of electrical substation & installation 
of underground cable, Parliament Bldgs; 
Steel Equipment Co Ltd, installation of 
shelves & cleaning tables, Archives storage 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Owen Sound Ont: 
Thomas Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Pigeon River Ont: Alex 
Zoldy, construction of pumphouse & in- 
stallation of water pipe. Port Colborne 
Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, repairs to west 
breakwater & headblock. Sombra Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, wharf repairs & 
improvements. Tilbury Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to 
public bldg. Toronto Ont: The Cementa- 
tion Co (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Lynn Lake Man: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction 
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of federal bldg. Unity Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, relocation of «& alterations to Units 
6, 7 & 8, Charles Camsell Hospital. Alert 
Bay B C: L K Creelman Co Ltd, float 
renewal. Castlegar B C: Columbia Builders 
Lid, construction of public bldg. Hope 
Bay B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, 


approach & float renewal. New West- 
minster B C; Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co, repairs to Fisheries Station. New 
Westminster (Annacis Slough) B C: 
Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Nootka B C: West Coast 
Ventures Ltd, wharf repairs. Robson East 
B C;: Donish & Wadds Contractors, wharf 
reconstruction. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, excavation of 
channel, Station 752 + 00 to 900 + 00 & construction of dyke, Station 710 + 00 to 


900 + 00. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings. 
Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, construction of access road; Kenney 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Terminal bldg. Charlottetown P E I: 
Dickies Radio & Electrical Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of runway lights. Dartmouth 
N 8S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Halifax N 8: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Sydney N S: 
M R Chappell, construction of radio 
beacon bldg & related work. Sydney South 
Bar N 8: Maritime Builders Ltd, construc- 
tion of concrete pier & fog alarm bldg. 


Ancienne Lorette Que: Emile Frenette 
Ltee, construction of Terminal bldg. 
Cartierville Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt 


Paving Ltd, construction of connecting 
taxiway at airport. Lachine Que: Steel 
Structure & Services Ltd, widening of road- 
way & installation of sidewalk over bridges, 
Lachine Canal. Quebec Que: Davie Ship- 
building Co Ltd, *construction of ice- 
breaker, lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 
Seven Islands Que: H J O’Connell Lid, 
rehabilitation of water supply system. 
Malton Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction 
Ltd, alterations & extension to apron bldg. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of hangar aprons. Yorkton 
Sask: General Gravel Surfacing Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Grande 
Prairie Alta: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, 
construction of dwellings & related work. 
Smithers B C: Bovill & Hann, construc- 
tion of dwelling. 





Housing Built in October 
Sets New Reeords: A? 365 


Canadian builders completed a record 
month’s total of 17,365 new dwelling units 
last October—33 per cent more than a year 
earlier—to boost total completions in the 
first ten months of 1955 to 101,242 units. 
This was a gain of 28 per cent over the 
79,327 completed to the end of October 
in 1954, 

October starts were also up a sharp 41 
per cent to 18,491 from 13,097 in 1954, 
raising the total of units started in the ten- 
month period by 25 per cent, to 121,118 
from 97,424 the previous year. 

At the end of October 1955 there were 
89,219 units under construction, 13,763 or 
18 per cent more than on the same date 
in 1954. 
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U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in October 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined to 107,000 units in October, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. The 5-per-cent decrease between 
September and October was about as 
expected for the time of year. 


Starts in October were within 4 per cent 
of the record for the month set in 1954 
and bring the total for the first ten months 
of 1955 to more than 1,161,000 units. This 
is second only to the ten-month record of 
1,215,000 starts in 1950. 


The 106,600 privately-owned units started 
in October represent a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1,242,000 units, about the 
same as the 1,230,000 adjusted rate in 
September. 





Wages, Hours and 
| Working Conditions 


Working Conditions in Motor Vehicles 
and Parts Industries, April 1955 


Five-day, 40-hour week predominates: nine-tenths of workers in these 


industries are 


in establishments on this schedule. 


Almost half the 


establishments (but only 10% of the workers) work more than 40 hours 


The five-day, 40-hour week is the pre- 
dominant arrangement of working hours in 
the motor vehicles and motor vehicle parts 
and accessories industries, according to the 
latest annual survey of working condi- 
tions. Nine-tenths of the workers in these 
industries are in establishments which have 
a normal work week of 40 hours. How- 
ever, almost half of the establishments in 
the two industries work more than 40 hours, 
although these are smaller establishments 
and employ only 10 per cent of the workers. 

The survey, made in April 1955 by the 
Economics and Research Branch, covered 
83 establishments employing 49,053 plant 
workers. Seventeen of the reporting estab- 
lishments with 32,529 of the employees are 
in the motor vehicles industry, and the 
remainder, 66 plants with 16,524 employees, 
are in the motor vehicle parts and acces- 
sories industry. Most of the establishments 
(65) and employees (48,233) are in Ontario. 

The survey dealt with such subjects as 
the standard work week, vacations with pay, 
paid statutory holidays, sickness absence 
provisions, pay practice and pension and 
insurance plans. A summary of the results 
is given in the accompanying table. 

The survey reveals considerable uni- 
formity of working conditions in the larger 
establishments in the industry, but greater 
variety in the practices followed in the 
smaller establishments. 

Standard Work Week—At April 1955, 
90 per cent of the plant workers covered 
in the survey were in establishments that 
reported 40 hours as the standard work 
week; the proportion was 93 per cent in 
the motor vehicles industry, and 84 per 
cent in motor vehicle parts and accessories. 
However, in terms of establishments, only 
55 per cent of those covered in the survey 
worked a 40-hour week; most of the 
remainder reported standard hours of 44 or 
45 per week. 


The five-day week was reported by all 
but 13 establishments. These 13 plants, 
however, employed less than 1 per cent 
of the total workers. 

Vacations With Pay—Ninety-five per 
cent of the surveyed workers were employed 
in establishments (68) that reported two 
weeks with pay after five years of service 
or less. The most common service require- 
ment for two weeks with pay is five years. 
More than one-half of the surveyed workers 
are in plants that reported this practice; 
more than one-third are in plants that call 
for only three years’ service. 

By industry, practically all of the 
employees in the motor vehicles industry 
are in establishments that require either 
three or five years’ service, with the greater 
number (more than one-half) in estab- 
lishments requiring the latter. In the 
motor vehicle parts and accessories industry 
about three-quarters of the employees are 
in establishments that require either of 
these two service requirements for two 
weeks’ vacation. More than one-half are 
in plants calling for five years of service. 
Almost 10 per cent of the employees in 
this latter industry are in plants which 
reported only a one-year service require- 
ment for two weeks with pay. 

Thirty-seven of the establishments, 
reporting for more than 90 per cent of the 
employees in the survey, had provisions 
for three weeks’ vacation with pay. Fifteen 
years is by far the most common service 
requirement. Almost 90 per cent of the 
employees in the motor vehicle industry 
are in plants reporting three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 15 years of service and, in the 
motor vehicle parts and accessories indus- 
try, 70 per cent are in plants reporting this 
same practice. 

Four weeks with pay was reported by 
only three establishments, all in the motor 
vehicle parts and accessories industry, after 
service requirements of 15, 20 and 25 years 
respectively. 
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c LE 
WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICEK EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR VEHIC 
AND MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1955 




















Estab- Hraployees ErOenEAs 
lishments Employees 
Survey (Coverage cys atte © aciehow sata eat easier eeneme icone ete 83 49,053 100-0 
Standard Weekly Hours 
46 44, 236 90-2 
12 1,438 2-9 
11 659 1-4 
9 2,613 5-3 
5 107 2 
OneCare SLE asp. ge acer essin kta let vege ny Ao HOVE UO OE TE ER eT eT 70 48, 660 99-2 
Vacation with Pay 
One Week with Pay 
At tera SGA OnlLESstee wast try acca occ oeieisie oro ere me aie area eRe 76 48, 550 99-0 
Service movispecibied saeeeuew tr eter orto cee oie eT oe eee ee 2 194 “4 
Two Weeks with Pay 
tAt Geni, Wemareaw yee nse cies eae ee ane RE aCe ee 9 1,594 3°2 
DC VIOATS Recep yas Sinatra Tae INI Sec ae ae ee 6 194 “4 
3 Years a 23 17,947 36-6 
5) Years. nani 30 26,757 54-5 
Other perro ds heen ea cia tae ae aes vase eas oc oe 9 2,329 4-7 
Three Weeks with Pay 
Alber ted s Viearse vray mer eevenacie tear eat data ETE coe ee ee ee 28 40,773 83-1 
DOE VCATS cee eer Ret at me Ree Re 5 2,176 4.4 
D5 CAT Sy i Ry aeeisi. soe ntniss She Su ae eral, a ome Rates INR Sen 2 515 1-0 
2 856 1-7 
3 1,101 2-2 
5 113 +2 
4 17 4 
9 16,565 33-8 
10 12, 886 26-3 
49 19,123 39-0 
3 66 +1 
NOsNTGTMaAbion: svat. sere eee Raat nearer es enn ee eee 3 122 2 
Sickness Absence Provisions 
Wazestor salary /continued: nase Qa senna. e Sete: Or eee ee 6 985 2-0 
Insurance plan or equivalent providing cash compensation...................... 57 38,554 78-6 
Comibinaloniolabover yar sear teen thes a artieen Taian enna Re hee aaan 4 8,677 17-7 
INGEN MME manna conendaua apne adandanttn snipe nunncir didi eee 14 796 1-6 
NGS SBR hia pctiadh Rane phe baie bamanrm aghonpan sere: Smodbeadeu&esie: 2 41 “1 
Pay Practice 
Frequency of Pay-Day 
Weel Veni. cevtatcas ero cst at ean a ok ee re 59 30,194 61-6 
LSE YZ WCC 8 a rece merry aac ee ee ee ra oe 18 18, 607 87-9 
pEyricera amon thing, ere cee eens Ri een Us ak cena 4 96 2 
Otheni@) Ape. ae Bgekere ie oesker p= eeoas eset ach OlcoR ace 3 eae he 1 136 3 
IN Oyun OF I UL OTe Caeeaere. senate ae Ware mai), cOemn te ana J 20 0 
Method of Payment 
Bey Cea Nein arated ew cone Src eetaaPe 0 4c ane eeneeele 59 45,314 92-4 
CBSE «occur was aias acer bron teases Sak dec cd. ae 23 3,725 7-6 
Po MMOn nao: yep). SMauircl tanacist See nad RRM EE «Gan eal ae ae 1 14 0) 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Ee cheloit Diam ssi ase <a som alec sneer denen oa ee 28 32,614 66-5 
Sony MNS MME WPAAC Occ y ocho Be a vs sind eae caters neocon ye oe 68 46.710 95-2 
Hlgspttabizabion, Soe tmdritiyinG Mean tnn-sauehwiociewe ee. cde eee ae 73 48,788 99-5 
Bu wignlibene tS son cc amines nstice as vets eelen a c, oe ah Oe e 71 48,374 98-6 
Physicians’ services in hospital.............000 0017 54 46, ; 
Ghali. pg Te ea OE CONE ss anca ca RR ePar eed NOPE en err 6 46, 544 94-9 
Phyaicians Home and office'ealis. s.0.0, 4. ...1.dhoses..0 hae e 51 44,789 91-3 
Insurance plans providing cash compensation..............000000000 60 41,035 83-7 














(1) Practice not uniform for all employees. 
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Paid Statutory Holidays—Ninety-nine 
per cent of the workers in the survey are 
in 68 establishments stating that they gave 
six, seven or eight paid statutory holidays. 
Eight holidays were given by the largest 
number of establishments, but the workers 
in the survey were fairly evenly divided 
between six, seven and eight days. 


Sickness Absence Provisions— By far 
the most important sickness absence pro- 
vision 1s an insurance plan or equivalent. 
More than two-thirds of the establishments, 
employing more than three-quarters of the 
workers in the survey, provide for this type 
of cash compensation. By industry, it is 
found that almost three-quarters of the 
employees in the motor vehicle industry 
and about nine-tenths of the employees in 
the motor vehicle parts and accessories 
industry are employed in plants which have 
this type of protection. Almost 25 per 
cent of the workers in motor vehicles and 
five per cent of the workers in parts and 
accessories are in plants which have a 
combination insurance plan and continua- 
tion of wages and salaries. 


Pay Practice—The weekly pay day was 
the most commonly reported practice. Pay 
by cheque was the most common method 
of payment reported. More than 92 per 
cent of the workers in the survey are 
employed by establishments reporting this 
method of payment. 


Insurance and Health Plans—Group life 
insurance and medical benefit plans are 
found in all the larger establishments but 
are absent in a few of the smaller ones. 
Establishments reporting hospitalization 
and surgical benefit plans cover almost all 
of the employees in the survey, while those 
reporting the other types of medical benefit 
plan cover more than 90 per cent of the 
workers. In plans applying to plants 
employing about half the workers the 
employer pays the whole cost of the plan. 


Pension Plans—Pension plans occur less 
frequently, being found in establishments 
employing two-thirds of the workers in the 
survey. Only one-third of the establish- 
ments reported such plans. About 24,000 
workers are in plants where the employer 
pays the full cost of the pension premiums. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, November 1955* 


There was little change in the number 
of man-days lost in work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes during the month 
compared with the previous month. In 
both periods, and in November 1954, the 
idleness was substantial. 

Three disputes were responsible for 90 
per cent of the time lost during the month. 
These involved: motor vehicles and parts, 
diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator and 
air conditioning factory workers at London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont.; aircraft factory workers at 
Downsview, Ont.; and wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. 

The issue of increased wages and related 
questions was a factor iam 15 of the 24 
disputes in existence during November. Of 
the other stoppages, five arose over dis- 
missals, suspensions and layoffs, three over 
causes affecting conditions of work and 
one was a sympathy stoppage. 

Preliminary figures for November 1955 
show a total of 24 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 21,296 workers, with a 
time loss of 379,200 man-days, compared 





*Sece Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


with 21 strikes and lockouts in October 
1955, with 23,368 workers involved and a 
loss of 378,760 days. In November 1954, 
there were 24 strikes and lockouts, 20,645 
workers involved and a loss of 326,843 days. 

For the first 11 months of 1955, prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 144 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 56,223 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,525,208 man-days. In the 
same period in 1954 there were 168 strikes 
and lockouts, 61,949 workers involved and 
a loss of 1,234,339 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October and November 1955 
was 0:45 per cent of the estimated working 
time; November 1954, 0:39 per cent; the 
first 11 months of 1955, 0-17 per cent; and 
the first 11 months of 1954, 0-13 per cent. 

Of the 24 stoppages in existence during 
November, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
three were compromise settlements and five 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 12 disputes were still in 
existence. 
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(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal, Que., 
on February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954; and lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest information as to strikes and 
lockouts in various countries is given here 
from month to month. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are 
taken from the government publications of 
the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work 
stoppages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in September 1955 was 
251 and 28 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 279 


during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 67,500 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 227,000 days caused. 

Of the 251 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in September, 32, 
directly involving 7,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 100, 
directly involving 13,800 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 900 


workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 38, directly involving 17,900 
workers, over questions respecting the 


employment of particular classes or persons; 
73, directly involving 6,600 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; three, directly involving 3,000 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principles; and four, directly involving 4,700 
workers, were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1955 show 
400 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 225,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,600,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for September 1955 
were 400 stoppages involving 240,000 
workers and a loss of 2,800,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, December 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
remained unchanged during the last quarter 
of 1955, standing at 116:9 for October, 
November and December. 


Between November 1 and December 1 
a decrease in foods was sufficient to offset 
increases in three of the four other group 
indexes. 


The food index declined 0-5 per cent 
from 113-0 to 112-4 as lower prices were 
recorded for eggs and all cuts of beef and 
pork, particularly pork loins. Substantially 
higher prices were reported for oranges, 
and slight increases for practically all fresh 
vegetables. 


An increase in the shelter index from 
130-6 to 131-0 was due to slight upward 
movements in rents, residential property 
taxes and repairs. An advance in the 
clothing index of 0-6 per cent to 108:5 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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resulted almost entirely from higher prices 
for women’s fur coats. Household opera- 
tion moved from 116-5 to 116-6 as higher 
prices for coal, laundry, dry cleaning and 
shoe repairs more than offset lower prices 
for some household supplies and floor 
coverings. The other commodities and 
services component was unchanged at 118-3. 
The index one year earlier (December ie 
1954) was 116-6. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 112-6, shelter 128-2, cloth- 
ing 108-1, household operation 117-1 and 
other commodities and services 118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1955 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
ten regional cities registered only slight 
changes between October 1 and November 
1, 1955; four moved lower, four were 
higher, and two remained unchanged. The 
maximum change recorded in any city was 
0-3 per cent, the Toronto index recording 
a decrease of that amount and the Winni- 
peg index a corresponding increase. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM 


Index 1949=100 
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mixed, foods being the only group to show 
a relatively consistent movement from city 
to city. Food indexes decreased in eight 
of the ten cities, declines ranging from 
0-1 per cent in Vancouver to 1-5 per cent 
in Toronto. Beef prices were fractionally 
lower in all cities except Edmonton and 
lower prices for pork were reported from 
all centres. Coffee prices were up in all 
ten cities. 


Shelter indexes advanced slightly in five 
cities and were unchanged in the other 
five. Clothing indexes were practically 
unchanged, moving no more than 0-1 per 
cent in any city, with four indexes up, two 
down, and four remaining the same. 
Household operation increased in Montreal 
and Toronto, largely as a result of higher 
coal prices, and in Vancouver following 
increases in homefurnishings. The decline. 
in the Winnipeg index of other commodi- 
ties and services followed a decrease in the 
price of gasoline, while the higher indexes 
recorded for Ottawa, Toronto and 
Saskatoon-Regina were largely due to 
higher theatre admissions in these cities, 
except Regina, and sharply higher prices 
for men’s haircuts in Saskatoon. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October 1 and November 
1 were as follows: Toronto —0°4 to 119-0; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 104657 Saint John 
—0-2 to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary —0:1 
to 115-1; Winnipeg +0°3 to 116-9; Mont- 





On base June 1951=100.°. 


-+0-1 to 115-6; Vancouver +-0-1 to 118-6. 
Halifax and Ottawa remained unchanged 
at 114-9 and 117-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, November 1955 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) rose to 220-7 for November, 0:3 
per cent above the October level of 220-0 
and 2-7 per cent above the November 1954 
level of 214:9. Six of the eight major 
groups advanced, one receded and one 
remained unchanged. 


Vegetable products moved up 0:5 per 
cent from 190-7 to 191-6, animal products 
down 1 per cent from 223-6 to 221-3. 
Fibres, textiles and _ textile products 
remained stationary at 226-1 while wood, 
wood products and paper climbed 1:5 per 
cent from 298°5 to 303-1. 

Tron and its products rose 0:2 per cent 
from 227-1 to 227-6, non-ferrous metals 
0-5 per cent from 199.5 to 200-5. Non- 
metallic minerals edged up 0-1 per cent 
from 176:3 to 176-4. 

Chemicals and allied products were 
slightly higher, rising 0-1 per cent from 
177-7 to 177-9. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets remained practically 
unchanged between October and November, 
moving from 196-8 to 196-9. Field products 
rose 1 per cent from 151°7 to 158-2, the 
animal products index dropped 0-6 per cent 
from 241-9 to 240°5. 
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Residential building material prices 
were fractionally lower in November, at 
286-7 compared with 286-8 in October. 
There were price declines for fir dimension 
and western cedar siding but these were 
almost entirely offset by scattered minor 
increases in plumbing, heating, electrical 
equipment and insulation materials. 


Non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) changed from 125-9 to 126-0. 
Higher prices, chiefly for copper items and 
insulation materials, overbalanced decreases 
in fir lumber. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) edged upward one-tenth of 
1 per cent from mid-October to mid- 
November, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


reported, rising from 114-9 to 115-0, the 
highest point reached in 1955 and the same 
as in August 1954. In November 1954 the 
index was 114-6. 

The November 1955 index was only 0-3 
per cent below the peak established in 
October 1953. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1955 


The United Kingdom index of. retail 
prices, compiled by the Ministry of Labour, 
jumped 0-7 per cent, from 112-5 to 113-2 
(Jan. 1952=100), between mid-August and 
mid-September 1955. The rise brought the 
index back to one-tenth of a point below 
the July reading. 

Tn mid-September 1954 the index was 
108-2. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution, 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazrrtp. 


List No. 89. 

Economic Conditions 
1. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep Scares or America. CoM MITTEE 


on Economic Poutcy. Can We Depression- 
Proof Our Economy? Report. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 28. 

This report “suggests appropriate private 
and. business policies designed to fortify us 
against serious contractions of the economy”, 


2. Unirep Nations, Economic 
Socian Counc. Report covering the 
Period from % August 1954 to 5 August 
1955. New York, 1955. Pore tLSs 


AND 


Education 


3. BLaucH, Luioyp Estoux, ed. 
tion for the Professions. 
US. Office of Education, 1955. 


Educa- 
Washington, 
Powe Lye 
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“Most of the chapters were originally 
published as articles in the Office of 














Education periodical Higher Hducation.” 
Cf. Preface. 
4. HartMann, Hetnz. Education for 


Business Leadership: 
German “Hochschulen” (universities), 
European Productivity Agency project 
No. 346. Paris, Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1955. Pp dlilés 

A discussion of what West German 
universities can contribute to the education 
of young men to alleviate the shortage of 
trained executives in industry. <A study 
prepared for the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago. 


The Role of the 


Employment Management 


5. Hunt, Arce W. A Realistic Appraisal 
of Employee Evaluation. Waco, Texas, 
School of Business, Baylor University, 1955. 
Ppw22) 


The author 
employees. 


discusses the rating of 


6. Mitts, Grorrrny J. Incentives for the 
Clerical Worker. London, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Research Committee, 1954. 
Rows: 

A Paper presented at the Management 
Accounting Course at Balliol College, 
Oxford, in September 1954. 


7. NaTionaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Pension Plans and Their Admin- 
istration by F. Beatrice Brower. New York, 
1955,. Pp. be. 


8. Paterson, DonaLp GILDERSLEEVE. What 
Have We Learned in Twenty Years and 
Placement? Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1954. Pp. 16. 

This report was prépared for the Twelfth 
annual Industrial Relations Conference at 
the University of Minnesota, April 7, 1954. 
Abbreviated bibliographic history of  per- 
sonnel testing and _ selection procedures. 
Pp. 4. A review of some of the literature 
on employee selection and ability tests. 


9. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, LiMiTED. 
Training Operatives. The P.A. Analytical 
Method of Training. (London? 1955?] 
Pie 10. 


Describes a method for training workers. 


10. U.S. Crvm Servick Commission. 
Evaluating Your Personnel Management. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954, i.e. 1955. Pp. 88. 


11. US. DeparTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Promoting the Will to Work; Guide to 
Sound Management-Employee Relations. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 78. 


This pamphlet points out that “sound 
management-employee relations are con- 
sidered essential to economical and efficient 
operations simply because it is possible to 
get a gbetter day’s work from supervisors 
and employees alike when mutually satis- 
factory relationships exist among them.” 


Industrial Mobilization 


12. US. Coneress. Jornt COMMITTEE ON 
Derenseé Propuction. Defense Production 
Act. Progress report No. 30. Washington, 
GPO.) 1955. Pp. 66. 


Hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Congress of the United 
States, EHighty-Fourth Congress, First 
Session to hear Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, on 
Progress of Defense Mobilization Program. 
April 15, 1955. 


13. U.S. ConGREss. 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION. 
Act. Progress report No. 31. 
CG POn1955.) Bpea79: 


Hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, Congress of the United 
States, Highty-Fourth Congress, _ First 
Session, to hear Witnesses on the Activities 
of the Interior Department under the 
Defense Production Act. June 9, 1955. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON 
Defense Production 
Washington, 


Industrial Relations 


14. Parerson, Donatp GILDERSLEEVE. 
Professionalism im the Field of Industrial 
Relations. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1948. Pp. 3. 


Speech delivered at Sixth annual Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, March 18, 19, 
1948, University of Minnesota. 


15. SwepisH EMpLoyrrs’ CONFEDERATION. 
Perspective of Labour Conditions m 
Sweden by Miriam G. Paleologue. Stock- 
holm, 1954. Pp. 52. 


A survey of labour conditions and indus- 
trial relations in Sweden. 


16. Zacuartan, K. A. Industrial Rela- 
tions and Personnel Problems, a Study with 
Particular Reference to Bombay. Bombay, 
Asia Publishing House, 1954. Pp. 207. 

Originally a thesis submitted to the 


University of Bombay for the degree of 
Ph.D: 


Interviewing 

17. Group, Vernarp F. EHmployment 
Interviewer. Peapack, N. J., Personnel 
Services, Inc., c1955. Pp. 6. 

18. MicHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY 


Research Center. Manual for Inter- 
viewers [of the Survey Research Center] 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1954. 
Pp. 180. 

Describes how to interview for various 
surveys sponsored by the Survey Research 
Center. 


Labour Organization 


19. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Frue Trapp Unions. Another Hoax; an 
Exposure of the WFTU Charter of Trade 
Union Rights. Brussels, 1955. Pp. 40. 

The General Council of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions adopted the 
Charter of Trade Union Rights at a meet- 
ing in Warsaw in December 1954. This 
pamphlet contrasts the demands of the 
Charter with actual conditions in Communist 
countries which support the WFTU. 


20. Mercey, Arco A. The Loborers’ 
Story, 1903-1953; the Furst Fifty Years of 
the International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America 
(AFL). Washington, Ransdell, 1954. Pp. 
315. 


21. Musson, ALFRED Epwarp. The Con- 
gress of 1868; the Origins and Establish- 


ment of the Trades Union Congress. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1955. 
Pp. 48. 
Labour Supply 

22. BuumeNn, Isapore. The Industrial 


Mobility of Labor as a Probability Process 
by Isadore Blumen, Marvin Kogan and 
Philip J. McCarthy. Ithaca, Cornell 
University, 1955. Pp. 168. 


ty 


“The purpose of this study was to find, 
through research, some means of providing 
a probability model for describing the move- 
ment of workers among various industrial 
groups.” 


23. CANADA. NationaAL EMPLOYMENT 
Service. A Bulletin on the Supply and 
Demand Situation in Regard to University 
Graduates, September 1965. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp Qik 


Labour Classes 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND REesearcH Brancu. Work- 
ing and Inving Conditions in Agriculture. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 13. 


25. SourH ArricaA, DePpaARTMENT OF 
Lazour. Report for the Year ended 81st 
December, 1958, with which are included 
the Reports of the Wage Board and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 71. 


26. Szumsx1, Romuautp. Labor and the 
Soviet System. New York, National 
Committee for a Free Europe [19517] 
Pp. 30. 


This pamphlet describes labour conditions 
in Poland under the Communist regime. 


Productivity of Labour 


27, BRITISH Propuctiviry CouNcIL. 
Standardization: an Aid to Productivity. 
London, 1955. Pp. 10. 


28. HuROPEAN Propuctiviry Acmncy. 
Productivity Measurement. Volume ts 
Concepts. Project No. 235. Paris, Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, 1955. Pp. 143. 


29. US, Burzau or Lazsor Sraristics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Metal Containers. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial Technical Assistance 
Division. Washington G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 95. 


Race Problems 


30. Dowp, Hersert Water. Non-White 
Land and Labor Policies in South West 
Africa from 1918 to 1948. Medford, Mass., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts College, 1954. Pp. 3-7. Abstract of 
thesis (Ph.D.)—Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, June 1954. 


31. Hottoway, JoHNn Epwarp. The 
Problems of Race Relations in South 
Africa. New York, Union of South Africa 
Government Information Office. [19552] 
Pp: 47. ; 
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Railroads 


32. CONFERENCE ON EIMPLOYMENT OF 
Necromps IN OPppRATING CrAFTS OF PRIN- 
cripAL RAILROADS IN THE State or NEw 
Yorxk., 1953. Report of the Conference... 
held at the Office of the State Commission 
against Discrumination...New York City, 
September 9, 1958. Reported by Jacob 
Wittner and Milton Rosenberg. [New 
York) 195371 Ppy 7% 


33. Great Briratn. Britisa TRANSPORT 
CoMMISSION. Ralways Reorganization 
Scheme. London, H.M.S.0., 1954. Pp. 21. 

The scheme suggests that railways should 
be reorganized into areas, each with its own 
board of management appointed by the 
Commission. 


Social Security 


34, Great Brirarn. Ministry or Pren- 
SIONS AND Nationan InsurANcE. Report 
for the Year 1954. London, H.M.S.0., 1955. 
Pps lt: 


35. US. Soctat Securrry ADMINISTRATION. 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; Twenty 
Years of Social Security. Washington, 
GIPOF 1955, eps: 


Unemployment 


36. Community Curest anp CouNcIL oF 
GREATER VANCOUVER. Report on Registra- 
tion of Unemployed. Vancouver, @ 1955. 
Pp 20, 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
employment Insurance Schemes. 
1955. Pp. 254. 


Un- 


Geneva, 


Wages and Hours 


38. British CoLuMmBIA. BuREAU OF 
Economics AND Srarisrics. Salary and 
Wage Rate Survey, 1955, Metropolitan 
Vancouver; a Study of Salary and Wage 
Rates in Selected Occupations, in Business 
and Industrial Establishments in the 
Metropolitan Vancouver Area as of the 
Last Pay Period in April, 1956. Victoria, 
1955. -Ppe9: 


39. British Cotumpta. 
Economics AND Srartistics. 
Wage Rate Survey, 1955, Metropolitan 
Victoria; a Study of Salary and Wage 
Rates in Selected Occupations, in Business 
and Industrial Establishments in the 
Metropolitan Victoria area as of Last Pay 


Bureau oF 
Salary and 


Period in April, 1956. Victoria, 1955. 
Powo, 
40. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. 


Economics AND RESEARCH BrancH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
Annual Report No. 37, October 19654. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 240. 


41. Greve, Frorence Ronpum. A Survey 
of 1954-65 Teacher Salary Schedules in 893 
US. Cities with Populations of 10,000 or 
Over. Compiled from figures furnished by 
the respective superintendents of schools in 
these cities. Chicago, American Federation 
of Teachers, 1955. Pp. 16. 


42. Harris, Everyn Marsorte. Equal 
Pay, the Cwvil Service Scheme—Some First 
Thoughts on its Implications for Industry 
and Commerce. London, Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management, 1955. Pp. 27. 


43. U.S. Bureau or Lasour Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Synthetic Textiles, Novem- 
ber 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 41. 

44. U.S. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE. Staff 
Report to the Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate on Amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 as amended by Fred H. Blum, Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 124. 


Women 


45. DenmMaARK. MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
Socra, AFFAIRS. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Division. Social Status of Women ww 
Denmark. Copenhagen, 1955. Pp. 26. 


46. INTERNATIONAL BurEAU OF EDUCATION, 
GrEnEvA. Access of Women to Education. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 207. At head 
of title: 15th International Conference on 
Public Education convened by UNESCO 
and the I.B.E., Geneva, 1952. 


47, NavtionAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
Women. 32nd, Harrogate, Ena. 1955. 
Report of the 32nd National Conference 
_.. held at Harrogate on April 19, 20 and 
21, 1956. London, Labour Party, 1955. 
Pp: 4%. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

48. Great Brirarn. Mrnistry or PEN- 
sIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTED TO REVIEW THE DISEASES 
PRovISIONS OF THE NATIONAL INSURANCE 
(InpustRIAL Ingurtes) Act. Report. 
London, H.MS.O., 1955. Pp. 35. 

49. Toronto. University. DiPARTMENT 
or Pusiic HeattH ADMINISTRATION. W ork- 
men’s Compensation in Ontario—A Study 
in Medical Administration. Toronto, 1955. 
Pp. 94. 


Miscellaneous 

50. Beautiev, Marre Louis. Les Con- 
flits de Droit dans les Rapports Collectifs 
du Travail. Quebec, Les Presses Universi- 
taires Laval, 1955. Pp. 540. 

Mr. Beaulieu is professor of Labour Law 
and Social Security at Laval University. 
This is a study of labour legislation in 
Quebec. 
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51. CANADA. NationaL Firm Boarp. 
Films and Filmstrips for Canadian Indus- 
try. Ottawa. Prepared for the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Canadian Department 
of Labour by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1955. Pp. 81. 


52. Great Brirarn. Factory DeEpart- 
MENT. Fencing and Safety Precautions for 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Machinery. 
London, H.MS8.0., 1955. 2 Volumes. Con- 
tents: Pt. 1. Opening, Blowing and Card 
Room Processes, including Waste Machin- 
ery; Pt. 2. Spinning, Doubling and Wind- 
ing Machinery. 


53. INSTITUTE oF PuBLic ADMINISTRATION 
or Canapa. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Conference...Ottawa, September 
8-11, 1954. Edited by Philip T. Clark, 
[Toronto? Distributed for The Institute of 
Public Administration of Canada by the 
University of Toronto Press, 1955?] Pp. 370. 


54. MicuicAN. UNIversity. INSTITUTE 
or Pustic ADMINISTRATION. Three Aspects 
of Records Management, a Transcript of 
Remarks made at the Seventh Annual 
Management Institute, combined with the 
Annual Midwinter Meeting, Michigan 
Chapter, International City Managers’ 
Association, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan in Cooperation with the 
Michigan Municipal League and the 
Michigan Chapter, International City 
Managers’ Association. February, 1955. 
Edited by Theodore H. Drews. Ann Arbor, 
1955. Pp. 37. 


This pamphlet suggests means of prevent- 
ing business records getting out of hand. 
One speaker recommends microfilming as a 
solution. 


55. Puunxert, Tuomas J. Municipal 
Organization in Canada; A Study of the 
Structure and Forms of Municipal Gov- 
ernment Organization in Canada. Mont- 
real, Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, 1955. Pp. 157. 


56. Socrery ror ADVANCEMENT oF MAN- 
AceMENT. A Survey of Time Study Policy 
and Practice in the United States and 
Canada, 297 Plants, 180 Companies, 17 
Industry Classifications; a Report by the 
SAM. National Research Committee on 
the Project, Aptitude and Proficiency Tests 


for Time Study Personnel. New York, 
1955. Pp. 19. 
57. US. Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP. 


Apprenticeship Past and Present; a Story 
of Apprenticeship Training in the Skilled 
Trades since Colonial Days. 3rd ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 34. 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents........................0.00-. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 22, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.8. Labour Force Survey 























PEED, Man. 
os Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Bob Sex esi rraterteveiorere sre sieves «/eiorete oiteneterays- ere 5,619 114 425 1,602 2,034 987 457 
Agricultural asm csiesisnoeuosieche ott 780 = 51 160 210 829 26 
Non-Agricultural une 4,839 110 374 1,442 1,824 658 431 
Mialeseg a arcte feseisre accion aleve acceso nia ee rerateneisiats 4,339 95 335 1,242 1,516 800 351 
Agriculturalesaccuecacsra esta. cee 751 be 46 158 200 319 24 
INon-A.griculturall....sasean scr. ce-ne creek 3,588 91 289 1,084 1,316 481 327 
ihemial ese cac nanaectera nastier tes 1,280 19 90 360 518 187 106 

ACTICHbUTAly es weenie eenineterociien 29 ! * 10 10 = 
NousAgricultural oe. © eas cstennen: 1,251 19 85 358 508 177 104 
MATIVA GOS tarcpctsteyersroseraceh Tele (alcin sie oss ainerelacciateisie 5,619 114 425 1,602 2,034 987 457 
NAS LO VATS). wciesissaaieca canine Siar e elas 535 15 41 195 168 87 29 
ODA VOATSN Xe aetsierseeveertie selene ets 721 17 54 237 239 127 47 
LO =AG HV OANS artarn dat ton tan ele oeiaeelenier: 2,610 53 190 736 956 454 221 
AD = OA VOATS icin: sissieresieoe nine crac nents 1,535 26 118 387 587 276 141 
Coivears\and’OVverss.o..cscaseccgseees 218 * 22 47 84 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 
AN status 2POUDS'-[atcincsirc om seeete cisieen 5,477 111 408 1,550 1,989 972 447 
IM alles seers eretreis casera rte. « clsidelea ete 4,222 92 320 1,199 1, 480 788 343 
MMe ales iira. aiorr dene resents oiseinas 1,255 19 88 351 509 184 104 
A griculGurall’s rs vena. cystseste oxietele else coer 774 i 50 159 208 328 25 
Non-A priculturalt 0k 208i. sentence wstre 4,703 107 358 1,391 1,781 644 422 
Paid Workersias ay saclasideaieeeen nica 4,279 93 319 1,261 1,641 587 378 
Mia lea mactctta aidaccistiaa.ast rosie tavnineee 3,136 76 242 936 1,170 427 285 
Hemiales huni cceceton: coca nner eteen 1,148 17 aa 325 471 160 93 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Both i Sexes ree vee aie cats ssn saiore dioieracclee nic 142 = 17 52 45 15 10 
4,971 141 445 1,391 1,628 909 457 
934 37 91 233 295 173 105 
4,037 104 354 1,158 1,333 736 352 


——eeEee 


* Less than 10,000, 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Total looking for work 


Without Jobs.... 
Under 1 month 
1— 3 months 
4— 6 months 


7—12 months. 
13—18 months. 
19—and over... 


Worked....... 
1—14 hours. 











1534 OUTS Ec wesrtisitamiace «sects 








Week Ended 
Oct. 22, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work(?) 
154 143 
142 132 
61 _ 
50 a 
14 - 
10 _ 
* _ 
- _ 
12 11 
= * 
10 * 


Week Ended 
Sept. 17, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work() 
150 135 
138 125 
66 =— 
40 _— 
14 _ 
10 _— 
* — 
* = 
12 10 


* @ 


ae eee ee ee SS 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Duminion Bureau of Statistics 











Agricul- 
ture, 

Forestry, 

ere Fishing, 
Trapping, 

Mining 
1949—Average........-.-+. 49 
1950—A verage.........-+5- 55 
1951—A verage.....------ 72 
1952—A verage .....-.--0ees 76 
1953—A verage.........---- 72 
1954—A verage........----- 72 
1954—September.....-..-.. 82 
October......-+--:++ 84 
November.......-.-- 81 
December........--- 78 
1955—January........--+++- 71 
February......-.06: 68 
March. gece. ascites 59 
Aprile cig esscs cepts 59 
May... 69 
June... 77 
Julyscsss 80 
August..... 81 
September.........-- 81 












Manu- 
facturing 


Construc- 


tion 


Utilities, 
Transport- 
ation, 
Communi- 
cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 


Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


273 


a | eer a | ee 


Week Ended 
Oct. 28, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work() 
196 187 
180 173 
66 _— 
60 _ 
28 _ 
17 = 
* = 
* s 
16 14 
s s 
11 hs 
Supple- 
spate Total 
Income 
21 647 
24 693 
28 810 
32 906 
35 976 
36 999 
36 1,038 
36 1,044 
36 1,037 
36 1,032 
35 991 
35 996 
36 997 
36 1,013 
37 1,049 
38 1,091 
38 1,093 
389 1,108 
39 1,125 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported 2 total employment of 2,676,436. 
TABLE C-1._EMPLO YMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


















































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
ee eyceas —_-+ << vere 
Year and Month - Weekly Aggregate] Average ey) 
Employ- | est lWauecead Wagesand| Employ- |"Weeily |Wages and Recsad 
ment Payrolls | Salaries eS aver Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average................. 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106+2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average................., 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average............... 111-6 140-3 126-0 54,13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average..............., 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average................ 109-9 151-3 137- 58.88 107°7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1952—Jan. 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. 1 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106°5 135-0 126-7 55.72 

Apr. 1 107-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 

May 1 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107°3 138-1 128-6 56.55 

June 1 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56 09 

July pet never ne aes 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 

Aug. gee Roane 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 

Sept. De taemoniccenninn 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 

Oct. Leryn canes tre 116-4 148-9 128-3 55,12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. en eee 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 

Dec. ALS escektte nascar 116-1 151- 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
1953—Jan. Lie 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. Ul Barectetuorornee 110-3 145-6 132-0 56,72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58 .82 
Mar. Nar 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. Dhteranacteae eens 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

May are pee ee 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

June eI en See 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

July Des oyeis 3 Pend 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

Aug. Le yaccstraperoon ta ase 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. Loe ae een 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

Oct. UN ¢ Sade 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 I152 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. LOPE Bi. tte 115-9 157-4 135-3 58,14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dee. Far Rarer 114-1 154-9 | ' 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954—Jan. A SiAare eas, eines 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. 1 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137°8 60.60 
Mar. irae ae 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. st enn San eee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

May 1 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150°3 139-4 61.30 

June Ne niersintmeete 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

July tL eetne arcane 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. Dicace ha REE 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. ar cache ore 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. LER ieee) eine 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108+1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. Le tna eee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec. LR ees ene tee 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jan. Wsic 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. Lae 105-8 14S] 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mar. Der 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
Apr. ee 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63 .28 

May er 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

June ets nie eee 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 

July Lagi ae ee 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 

Aug. He te ae tees 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept. TO Ris nace 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

Oct. Pe cron sctremen 118-3 170-0 143-1 61.46 113-2 165-7 145-5 63.99 











1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil well. 3 f, i 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Publi stility eration. (1) Trade cee 
apeweenes and ~ estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service. 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 





Area 


(a) Provinces 


Saskatchewan can declan smcstaet a dcrcwelecisiens or sats 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) . 
British Columbia (including Yukon) 


Canada 





UCD OGE rset cores stay fens eoedeke Wee gs o\a/ aor etn steps ois Sie sega. 3 

Sherbrooke startet ae foe cls pa as insiee Ameaiesas,- 
BIS ames EUliv CLS cere atarcivsyatecctets eyrve ee seacates aveihersiaevsreemermneners 
Me ruemTn OMG Vallee nsecsic it clearer son avn saver hoiais lace azlaysee says 
IVa breeilisvetetsimtn rete ore ierarae ceeherscel cin a ectebetat  ccreosaitiopaerecn 
Ottawa— Hull 
PREG ERD OLOUS Here cpye te sce Meee diss soe ahhh Phrye esa inch aaesiepscea 
OS aw Senses ake cies ea Bere Ra py. Bee te ake eh sare 
Niagara Falls.........: Mae teh ars Sito eck ia es 
SPO AGHATINGS km So teers k nea ea swe Ae aGleeesl els 
ERGTOMbO' sie ecisieee cert argeciaa ss ape NEG eM rr a Te Rr eatee 
FEU ROS Teer tee onions ae koe ee Oe See eee 
LETT CT ORC See Nee eis ee eA: tors oN eee wea wientapra ag 
Galleri osetete ssteicashespaoeasas ote eres ont Aceaetet 

ARGEG LE OMOT Eps Pee Ste POSING ue, Seater orp tossed 
SSUIGL I UY teeter Ce othe the Sarenrep te ore csc g Se So auc toataageted a3 
ROG OMe eee eT. ore Rca eb = ce Metals ichacs ate poraye ts 


VATU CLS OR oes sre chePe tebe rere sieroventee oYehs Succ. catBuniet 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Hee William—PteArthurs. sicsc cae ageetg css swam “i 
NVTUINE DD OES cla tatecnatite ic eicie og o7sho oof a the AS eee 
Regina....... ee eer she ey 

Sas ka bOOMer wes eyes st ee yrwores f 

Bodimonton j...5 secs sete merase os 

Gall cary. sree eta ee oer 
WallCOUVeDs. cae See ceases os tenes an er 
nr UTE 1k ty Ate: cn ATA SEIN oe tun esl as ROSES 
















Employment 
Index Numbers 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 1} Oct. 1 
1955 1955 1954 
147-3 144-1 143-5 
122-6 123-6 120-6 
103-1 101-6 101°5 
110-9 111 4 102-0 
118-6 117-6 113-8 
116-8 117-0 111-8 
109-5 109-6 109-2 
124-0 126-3 123-6 
142-6 143-8 135-5 
120-2 121-8 112°6 
118-3 118-3 113-4 
129-6 131-7 121+8 
89-9 89-7 92-5 
115-1 113-0 114-0 
98-8 96-5 95-8 
112-6 112-5 115-5 
104-0 104-6 100-6 
110-4 111-2 108-6 
77-1 76-7 70°9 
117-0 115-8 111-9 
117-5 117-1 112-0 
93-4 96-6 94:3 
85-2 160-2 99-7 
143-5 146-0 149-2 
106:3 119-7 111-2 
124-0 122-3 120-5 
111-7 110-3 104-3 
87-0 84-4 83-7 
101-3 101-0 97-0 
109-2 109-4 102-9 
132-9 133-5 135-9 
113-5 114-6 111-2 
126-8 126-1 114-2 
105-0 92-5 83-0 
120-3 122-0 98-6 
112-7 114-5 109-9 
107-4 107.2 107-0 
118-7 119-1 119-6 
123-8 124-3 125-5 
165-3 165-5 155-6 
146-7 148-8 138:3 
111-9 113-6 104:8 
119-9 120-0 117-2 














Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Oct. 1 
1955 





Sept. 1 
1955 





Oct. 1 
1954 


45.02 


63 .72 
58.35 
55.02 
57.36 
73 .33 
57.52 
73.17 
68.16 
67.05 
61.14 
54.30 
54,22 
52.98 
59.69 
58.75 
61.99 
58.30 
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| TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
| WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


































































Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Salaries eae Dollars 
r 
DY Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Mining syece eaten casa secon cta eerste rusty teed , 116-6 117-4 112-6 73.83 73.34 71.26 
Pins Sere cata eA eey sea eS 119-7 121-0 115-4 76.91 76.20 74.58 
Se 5 ence eens lem Meee 81-2 81-5 83-1 68.79 67.99 67.95 
Othor metalerrec nahi ae ea ke reece 155-6 157-8 145-5 80.86 80.16 78.11 
CUO S Sma ta tee a loleete Mess ONE ent eRe oC cata meenyee 103-4 102-5 100-1 71.04 71.54 68.31 
Coal. soos: sR ed eR ere os Lone i: pate perce ieee oe oes ote 
iltand natural as..cuet ie seen ek yea 20- : : , j : 

Nomneral Maes RETINAL as: cnr meee tere 143-3 147-9 138-8 68.36 66.54 65.41 
Manat a cturints sc. \c.cisiieeaee Gras an)-i alee rane 113-2 114-0 108-1 63.99 63.24 61.39 
Food and pee ian 119-0 124-6 118-4 54.40 54.62 52.83 
Meat products in sveisacitaentes bentonite cura yer 121-3 123-3 115-9 65.56 65.33 63.49 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables es 177°6 213-9 196-2 41.82 43.96 42.21 
Grain mill products,.....:.0 2.05.13 107-3 106-7 107-0 62.62 62.18 60.16 
Bread and other bakery products..... rane 109-0 110-0 101-7 53.90 53.74 52.01 
Biscuits and crackers................. Senta 99-0 100-6 101-1 48.63 47.72 45.77 
Distilled and malt liquors............ ee 107-5 108-4 106-2 71.02 71.45 67.99 
Tobacco and tobacco products......... 79-6 78:7 78+2 63.98 62.16 60.57 
Rubber products ons; seems die aieaiteilen-« at 115-2 113-4 104-1 66.01 63.66 63.97 
Mbeatherproductsz. cums steamer : 88-5 87-7 86-5 44.78 44.63 41.85 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90-8 90-5 89-2 42.61 42.81 39.64 
Textile products (except clothing).......... ee 87-4 85-7 80-0 52.91 DL sie 51.05 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.... : 88-5 87-3 79-4 51.24 49.97 48.21 
Woollen go00ds)....c:.cnenerevedasqrae guns Pav 74-2 72-8 68-2 50.66 49.72 49.99 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......... TS: 87-2 86-7 80-2 57.90 56.66 56.82 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ ee 95-1 93-1 93+1 42.00 42.04 41.37 
Men's clothing.) .cedescoeuscn ree ce Reel 99-5 97-9 96:5 40.76 40.79 39.82 
Womentsiclovhing’s meme veanrumine aces cent erenn 95-3 92-9 96-7 41.74 42.83 41.27 
Cnt OOM SANA encom teeter ear eee 84-0 82-0 80-2 43.85 43 .08 43.66 
Wood! products). ..,ecc nee ea Sree eet ir ee 113-6 115-4 106-6 57.18 56.59 55.20 
Sawsand planing: millsny ae. meron meeiier ss <imcreeror 119-6 122-2 110-9 58.48 57.90 57.20 
MMUPMALUPO Neem oe asic leeloee arse meinen we 108-2 108-1 104-0 55.93 55.31 52.82 
@ther wood productsn. ven .oreenmawcme eames ; 96-5 97-7 91-8 52.47 51.79 49.14 
Papen Products. cedensueticroteetayee 123-1 124-4 118-0 75.61 75.84 72.11 
Pulp and paper mills......... 126-4 128-8 121-8 80.88 81.16 77.25 
Other paper products 115-3 113-5 108-8 61.51 61.13 58.07 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 112-6 111-7 111-1 68.16 67.40 65.91 
Tron and steel products ...........0.6.0s0seess. 3 106-4 105-3 97-6 72.63 71.75 68.45 
Agricultural implements).............0..0000 00+ 5 61-9 63-2 45-2 68.26 66.07 66.33 
Fabricated and structural steel........ a 130-1 129-9 130-3 75.49 74.72 72.92 
Hardware and tools. . 2 oe Re 105-5 103-9 98-3 67.21 66.93 65.48 
Heating and cooking appliances. . ae 103-8 96-3 101-1 63.41 62.60 62.98 
Hronicastingsn.uoqersudee ses wesine 5; 1003 98-7 89-2 73.47 71.87 68.06 
Machinery mfg........... 111-3 109-5 108-4 70.76 69.06 67.40 
Primary iron and steel... : ae 114-9 115-4 95-1 79.51 78.81 72.84 
Sheet metal products............ ; ie 113-9 114-8 110-0 70.51 72.47 66.14 
Transportation CQMIpINen ta acaloumerar nem 122-6 128-6 121-1 72.26 69.03 69.64 
Aircraft and parts... eran ee ere 317-3 315-1 339-0 TT Ot 75.54 75.14 
Motor Vvelicles’s.c. sac acu tne asm 104-3 113-2 78:5 81.61 72.61 75.33 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. Leeper 92-9 119-7 92-8 71.25 67.10 67.49 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . hacnee 84:3 84-6 86-2 63.93 61.17 64.03 
Shipbuilding and repairing............. ibe 136-6 134-0 152-6 65.69 67.19 65.68 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 129-5 128-8 120-2 73.73 73.05 70.51 
Aluminum products..............0. i; 5 132-4 132-3 121-8 68.36 67.40 67.25 
Brass and copper products......... 108-8 107-3 101-7 70.51 69.47 66.99 
Smelting and refining....... ils iereys , 154-6 154-6 140-5 79.60 79.09 76.07 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... Ni 143-4 140-3 132-1 68.90 68.68 67.02 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 131-5 133-1 116-3 67.12 66.66 64.81 
Cla yaprodictsejacenceecn ecient cine: ee 115-7 115-5 109-4 63.47 62.60 61.43 
Glass and glass products. ....06cs0s.0ccerecseres 126-7 135-5 105-3 64.16 63.29 62.08 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 129-7 130-4 122-8 90.20 &8.73 85.91 
@hemiicaliproducts eaten cerca keene 124-0 124-7 122-1 70.66 70.14 67.20 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 112-2 112-3 108-2 65.38 64.67 62.20 
‘Acids jalkalis, andisaltsic..ccsge.dedeeetengane: 128-7 127-7 118-1 78 .03 78.43 74.92 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 106-3 103°6 106-5 55.03 54,81 53.85 
Construction cis cesseieateeonsceu ethanicwc wemtaneles 187-5 188-9 127-7 63.21 63.44 61.34 
Building and gipupeures Ret eta eniteee unc ache 138-0 138-6 129-2 68.58 68.78 66.28 
Building. . Meenas ante aie ameBncrtie 141-1 141-4 125-5 68.06 67.74 63.92 
Engineering FOL eae a AO by, Pe 124-8 126-0 152-1 721.13 73.91 72.23 
Highways, bridges and streets, . Ara tree 136-7 139-5 125-3 54.50 54.91 53.29 

Services ccciccatnac rowan tee neck cata cosets ones 119-5 121-6 116-1 40.87 40.21 
Hotels and restaurants. . ae 115-9 118-9 114-4 35.15 34.59 33. of 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 106-5 107-1 103-5 38.21 37.61 37.17 
Industrial composite 118-3 118-3 113-4 61.46 61.11 59.25 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 














PAID erba(h) ere oe epee rte Miao sul deceased 
British: Columbia; (C)hecencects cog eeadscacesi0des 























(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
seas 40-1 41-4 42-3 135-4 130-6 134-1 
Sens 40-7 40-9 41-5 127-6 126-3 120-6 
sea 42-1 41-8 42-2 129-4 129-1 122-5 
asia 42:9 42-7 42-3 130-8 130-4 127-1 
bisa 41-4 40-9 41-0 151-7 150-6 146-1 
Kater 40-4 40-2 40-5 138-5 137-4 135-1 
SA 39-5 39-9 39-6 153-0 152-0 146-5 
nae 39-0 40-3 40-3 150-6 148-6 146-8 
me als 38-3 38-2 38-5 174-5 172°5 167-7 


Norz: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.) 
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TABLE C-5._NOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Sourcn: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 














Earnings Wages 
Industry cal 

Oct. 1/Sept.1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Sept.1]Oct. 1/Oct. 1|Sept.1;Oct. 1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no. no. no. | cts. cts. ets. $ $ $ 
IM Th evga. een oie oe RAS eG Bishan Py 43-5] 43-2] 43-3] 161-8] 160-5] 157-0] 70.38] 69.34] 67.98 
Metal mining............ iss | 44-4) 44-4) 44-4] 166-6] 164-9] 161-3] 73.97|/ 72.72) 71.62 
ST AAS Be dee te hie ay, WN cope eA ee 46-0] 45-4] 46-1] 139-7] 139-0] 137-6] 64.26] 63.11) 63.43 
Other metal . 43-7| 43-5] 43-4] 181-1] 178-7| 175-2| 79.14] 77.73] 76.04 
FAS aa Pree RIG ck Gale RE ein ont AUR ae 40-8| 40-7] 40-7] 156-1] 155-9] 153-5] 63.69] 63.45] 62.47 
Coal.. Ret. eee 2 Saas cre tee 39-6] 39-2] 40-4] 148-1] 147-5] 148-7] 58.65] 57.82| 60.07 
Oilkandinativall cass: Metosemen sentence eee 43-6| 44-3] 41-3] 173-4] 173-1] 168-3] 75.60] 76.68| 69.51 
Non-metal.... he itiae s 44-6] 43-5} 44-0] 151-8] 150-4] 146-0] 67.70) 65.42) 64.24 
Manufacturing 41-5] 41-2} 41-3] 144-8] 143-8] 139-7] 60.09] 59.25] 57.70 
Food and beverages..........0.-000c0eeeeeeerecseeees| 40°5) 42-0] 42-0) 121-6) 118-7] 114-9) 49.25) 49.85) 48.26 
NEeatanod uGbay oc Male le eee ese oc aes eee 40-0] 39-8] 40-0] 154-2] 152-9] 148-7] 61.68| 60.85| 59.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.........} 40-0) 45-1) 44-7} 95-1) 91-2) 89-8) 38.04 41.13] 40.14 
(Graincmilleproductesen sok an einer ec cee ene oe 49-7| 43-4] 42-1] 140-1] 140-0] 136-8] 59.82] 60.76| 57.59 
Bread and other bakery products...........-...+.+. 43-8] 43-6] 43-5) 110-3] 110-1] 104-5} 48.31] 48.00) 45.46 
Distilled and malt liquors.................... ae 39-7| 39-9] 39-8] 163-1] 164-1] 155-6] 64.75] 65.48] 61.93 
Tobacco and tobacco pieces 41-8} 40-1) 40-3) 146-0} 145-5) 141-2} 61.03) 58.35) 56.90 
Rubber products. . vec cstverstsessvsssesesees| 42-0] 40-8] 41-9) 150-3] 147-8] 145-2] 63.13] 60.30] 60.84 
AECATRerDrOduCteKe we keene ee tne cannes 40-9] 40-7} 38-7] 102-2] 101-7] 99-6] 41.80] 41.39] 38.55 
Boots and shoes (except rubber),.................++5 40-4| 40-4] 37-6) 98-3] 97-8) 96-2) 39.71] 39.51) 36.17 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 43-3] 42-5] 42-7] 112-1] 111-8] 109-6] 48.54] 47.52] 46.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 42-4) 41:4} 40-6) 113-0} 113-7) 111-5} 47.91] 47.07| 45.27 
Woollen go0d8. css ce cle oule seas \ovssssseses{ 43-8] 43-3] 44-0] 105-7] 104-8] 104-6] 46.30] 45.38] 46.02 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......................--.| 46°1] 44-0] 45-2) 116-6} 116-4) 114-1) 52.59) 51.22) 51.57 
Clothing (textile and far) ETN tian Mente ots Mey 38-7| 38-7| 387-7] 97-8) 97-9] 98-7] 37.85] 37.89] 37.21 
Men’s clothing... é 38-1] 38-3} 37-0] 96-9] 96-5] 97-8] 36.92] 36.96] 36.19 
Women’s clothing... See UE en ee cae 36-3] 37-1] 35-3} 102-9] 103-7] 103-5] 37.35] 38.47| 36.54 
P Knit 200d8......cccccesccrcseccccsscsessevessreves| 41°5] 40-6] 40-4] 96-9] 96-9] 98-8] 40.21] 39.34] 39.99 
WWioOGO TO CUC Lak eens Geet rrs ne ete ty cater cae oan 42-5] 42-4! 42-3] 129-8) 128-6] 126-2] 55.17] 54.53) 53.38 
Saw and planing mills............... emu eis eee 41-6) 41-7} 41-9) 1387-1] 185-3] 133-8] 57.03) 56.42] 56.06 
TFET Hine eee en Maa Roe Sauce tann ren tye Bn acer 44-6] 44-1] 43-5] 118-4] 118-6] 114-8| 52.81] 52.30] 49.94 
Other wood products. .......6cs00csseuveeesenseeeee 43-5] 43-5] 42-7] 113-8) 112-2] 108-4] 49.50] 48.81] 46.29 
Paperiproductsanna ee ani fi (eeeue ees aaanere 49-5] 42-7] 42-4] 168-3] 168-9] 161-1] 71.53) 72.12] 68.31 
Pulprand paper amis yee mwas ae. eeernttetiee 42-4) 42-8) 42-5} 180-7) 180-7} 172-0) 76.62) 77.34] 73.10 
Other paver products. anecennc, war emt eee 42-8] 42-5] 42-0] 131-9] 132-4] 127-2] 56.45] 56.27] 53.42 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............. 40-3} 39-9) 40-4) 172-9] 171-4} 166-4] 69.68) 68.39] 67.23 
Tron-and SbSel PKOAUCES 4 sans eisevere re wore vive e8lera epee eer 42-4] 42-0] 41-4! 166-0] 164-8] 158-0] 70.38| 69.22] 65.41 
Agricultural implements... 2.5.4 cc. e cep sis chew ena 38-6} 40-0) 39-1) 166-2) 155-0) 154-3} 64.15] 62.00) 60.33 
Fabricated and structural steel. . 41-4] 40-7} 40-9] 167-7] 166-4] 165-3] 69.43] 67.72] 67.61 
Hardware and tools... vocvesessvesesessceal 42-4[ 42-2) 42-3] 149-8) 148-9] 146-6] 63.52] 62.84] 62.01 
Heating and cooking applianees.. Semis Peas Cae en 43-0} 42-1) 42-7] 142-8] 141-4] 141-9] 61.40] 59.53] 60.59 
Iron castings... , cee abi 44-1] 43-3) 42-2] 163-2) 162-9] 156-4] 71.97] 70.54] 66.00 
Machinery manufacturing. . Shay Nene tiie cot aeihalenn ea atoms 43-0} 42-1] 42-2) 158-8) 157-2] 152-8] 68.28] 66.18] 64.48 
Primary iron and steel.. 41-5] 41-3] 40-1] 186-2] 184-8] 173-7| 77.27] 76.32) 69.65 
_ Sheet metal products... 0c. nc eeeee cee eeeeeeees 42-6] 43-6] 41-3] 157-8] 162-3] 153-7] 67.22] 70.76] 63.48 
Transportation equipment...........................{ 40-8) 38-7) 40-7} 167-5] 166-7] 162-8] 68.34] 64.51 66.26 
PATNCL ALL AMG MALES ste:etere ojels<slalajelete aieis'< ses) tieie\ers hie evereys 41-7| 41-1] 41-7) 174-41] 173-0] 172-3] 72.60] 71.10] 71.85 
Motor vehicles Marah arava rivers Gkfenenexe ee aa en escort 41-7) 36-4] 39-6] 183-6] 178-4] 172-7] 76.56] 64.94 68.39 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................| 41:0) 387-5) 38-6} 162-5) 166-9) 162-5] 66.63 62.59 62.73 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-2] 37-4] 39-7] 159-8) 160-0] 159-4] 62.64] 59.84| 63.28 
_ Shipbuilding and repairing... 6. ...0<6..0.0 css tees 40-5] 41-9) 42-8) 159-7| 159-3] 152-0] 64.68] 66.75] 65.06 
Non-ferrous metal products........0.0.000.0e0e0ee ees 41-4] 41-2] 41-5) 168-8] 168-3] 160-2] 69.88| 69.34] 66.48 
Alumminurn productsste seem arte yin ticeien ceases 41-7| 41-4] 41-8] 146-6] 145-3] 145-8] 61.13] 60.15] 60.94 
Brass and copper products........0..-0.0c0ces seen 42-5} 42-1) 41-7] 157-3] 155-3] 151-2] 66.85] 65.38] 63.05 
(Smelting and refining... cce.- fee ou. uren emer 41-0] 41-0] 41-3) 183-5] 183-1] 173-0] 75.24) 75.07| 71.45 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... .. Poet erie 41-4) 41-2) 40-9] 150-6] 151-1] 150-1] 62.35] 62.25 61.39 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.........] | 41-1] 40-5) 40-4] 164-3) 164-1] 166-2 67.53| 66.46 67.14 
Non-metallic mineral products..............+...-+0.- 44-0] 43-9] 43-8) 146-3] 146-0] 142-5] 64.37] 64.09] 62.49 
Clay products CEs TOR AORE fn SRT Ge, cons a 44-8] 44-0} 44-6] 136-6] 136-3] 132-0] 61.20] 59.97] 58.87 
ass and glass products.........0....00ss000eseeee 42-4) 42-0] 42-7] 144-9] 145-0] 141-6] 61.44] 60.90] 60.46 
Products of petroleum and coal............-.......-... 41-1] 40-7] 41-4] 199-6] 195-6] 191-0] 82.04] 79.61] 79.07 
emicsliproduels seen na tres en ae ee 41-4} 41-2) 41-3] 153-2) 152-8] 146-4) 63.42] 62.95! 60.46 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-7) 40-9] 41-3) 125-4) 126-1] 121-0] 52.29] 51.57 49.97 
whids: allcalistand:culuswnnccen mine earn eee 41-6] 41-7) 41-5] 174-6] 174-5] 167-6] 72.63] 72.77] 69.55 
ee ate hae industries. . 41-7| 41-1] 41-5] 118-0] 118-2) 116-2] 49.21] 48.58] 48.99 
ERO a METAS RMS Mee Ce EE eu 41-9} 41-2] 41-5] 156-7| 155-9] 151-5] 65.66] 64. : 
Non-durable goods. .... 41-1] 41-2) 41-0) 132-5] 1 ae ea selene 

EP eae NAME ee, . . -5] 131-6] 128-1] 54.46] 54.22) 59 
@ onstruction acne ener ome meee 41-4] 41-8) 41-8) 150-7] 1 a 
RRR SOR de 2 . -7| 150-0) 144-7] 62. 

Buildings ELSLG MANNIE. «nian ovo Sooadeseooanasn: 40-9} 41-2] 41-6] 163-2] 162-8] 156-1 86 75 67.07 64. Od 
ighways, bridges and streets 42-5] 43-1] 42-1] 125-1] 124-5] 121-2| 53.17] 53.66] 51.0 
Electric and motor transportation...................+-.. 45-1] 44-7) 45-4] 146-7] 146-9) 141-7] 66.16] 65.35 0433 
pais eA: Liebling 40-5] 40-6} 40-8} 86-0] 84-2] 84-7] 34.83] 34.19] 34.56 
otelsiand restaurants... ccascosal oon asoce aces een 40-8] 41-1) 41-1] 85-6) 83-1] 84-8] 34.92] 34.15) 34. 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40-7] 40-2} 40-8] 82-4] 81-8] 80-2] 33.54] 32.88 39°73 
































* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 

















Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
oe Average Average 
ours < 7 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer arm aee 

per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Weelcly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949...............45. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 3.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951 |. yo cht eases olen 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952). 22 os ese 41-5 129-2 53 .62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953................5. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954................-. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117:9 
Week Preceding: 

September: 15 1904 et gece case wars. e 40-9 139°5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October Oe cc ratareteeiciay s ecsnare ane 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
INfoviem ber le mLOb4 eee os ceiecas alec 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
Weeember 91). 1954... Soccasscacens 41-2 141-2 58.17 139°5 116-6 119-6 
January St LO OD peters intel Gerretse eyare ss 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Bebruary 7 0, 1000: wis cage sacon emit. 41-0 142-7 58.51 140°3 116-3 120-6 
March He OOD. eae Sale a aise aber 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April ODD aes seen sree mard es 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May SO DOr eis Be nsutuetcesSeileeatore 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June FEE ODD eee iesntucsauiateote 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115°9 123-4 
July Pe PO case wate ci Serena atta 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August ee LOO Sic eect cuter sits 6 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September. 1, 1955 @)\s...c0cs sees ss 41-2 144-0 59.33 142-2 116-8 121-7 























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56,12. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 


National Employment Service. 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment op 


inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
erations by industry, and UIC 
The data on applicants and 


Mots 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Month 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 











Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
December 1, 1949... cccnceene eens 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220,784 
December, Wy L950; oc tessa: + accrues 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186, 306 
December, 1, M95. howe wie o-cissete 29,933 9,094 39,027 138, 946 69,071 208,017 
December 1). 1952.06... 5.c eae 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
Decemibers Why 1955.5. <ae aioe snyeureceests 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
December WG) UGS4 ca. cecerse ee cue arate 16, 104 10, 504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January Dh LQGOL TA cemiatte ton aaanie 8,420 7,776 16,196 371, 959 93, 805 465, 764 
Febriiarys iy (909.5 session meni one 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483 , 380 117,651 601,031 
March Vive OG Oren cro evientaicissensters 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April HG LOD sosteattrayirche exaheton peas 10, 611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620,044 
May i OO Divan ater asine tres 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394,621 98, 601 493 , 222 
June PLO GORE eeyecenicicban tee 21,675 18, 451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July D195 Or ereeane oar ee ee 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August HS OSD! iran tenes octets 18, 363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 884 
eptember all, 1955) meter caseerte cae 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121, 945 63,738 185, 683 
October tls) IQ DS A teeretcteraeiaretern chen 28,794 18,225 47,019 117, 723 63,545 181, 268 
November 15 1955) gaassececacaeee 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December’ t),, 1965)... e ese 26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 














*Current vacancies only. 
(1)Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 











TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 


31, 1955 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





















































Industry po Uhanee ss 
Male Female Total September] October 
30, 1955} 30, 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 77 138 909 —1,386 | + 355 
Ores UR see rce erties Sait as in aka gnietoree te Soe at setae eel pice 6 9,168 5 9,173 | + 391 | + 5,057 
atiatng, usr vite AE CUOTUC WEIS oes cece. acthaeine deseo 561 48 609 — 209) + 229 
u ary SVE oc ee ee nee no ei 5 OS Vee tal es 256 6 262 — 101 + 184 
ULES eee rete eRe ee ies ramen me eat Ape ce nah ge a ee 2 = 
Non-Metal Mining......... i ME REY oa soe Wet can as % at = 7 i 93 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 9 9 — 14 4 
PROSE CLIN PD MeUt ia ettnrd aeration Re Tmt terns te Acie we. 23. 71 — 16 a 23 
Mia mL ac GUPiNS brn see atin cine Seen ee ok cso 5 { 5 
Hood stancbBencra es me eee tee gee eine ao aed tt ae Be = oe 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..............++- 3 —- 
RUD DEEP rOd ucts mim em ne i) ep ee ele ee oe ty 45 4 69 37 ate 
Pee ee co, anole paar ee ee, 
Textile Products (except clothimg)).. 2. ..c6< 6. cnc heeencne sus 121 Or 298 — 101 + 53 
Glothing (Gextile.and fur);...,-..-+:sereescscccsseescaee st. 198 | 1,325) 1,523) — 586] + 675 
pee Products SMR ee T get oo Sah ta 434 82 “616 ||.== 222)| 4 1968 
PALO CULG USI cteteseeers erties ts sce aa mee fereia/s rent oie ade, & auch 12 3 ae ay 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries ue ioe onl — $8 t a 
Iron and Steel Products.................. 783 153 936 | —= 17 | 4 BBA 
Transportation Equipment...........0...+.: 895 76 971 — 110 + 393 
Non-Herrous Metall Products, 5 3.0.5, seere.cton a.0.0 osta-na egestas saves 258 58 316 — 266 + 199 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 455 224 679 — 86); + 385 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................--.s. 20... 109 35 1401 = BO) seo Aa 
Products of: Petroleum! and ‘Coal... 5 :.si0e 6.0 56:3 ssa daidie si sscewore 22 40 62 + 9 + 33 
Glenijen! Products... couke.0) 5 Mem avis ect. sss: 148 87 935| — 69 +. 94 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................... 116 169 285 - 7 + 193 
CONS OrUCtiOnn mene eee etme Goat oe weet one 3,285 83 3,3 — 
General iC oniractorainccapee k oc.cceck Steck dc aieb crates Saraee Re 9999 50 oa ea Hs a aot 
Special TradeiContractors: 2: isctcuadasavees ceacenvees eae 993 33 1,026 — 353 + 514 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 926 289 1,215 — 363|/ + 747 
pian Sp OM bAlOM eee Meee sree chsive aineie patel tte as ted cere hss anncuens Silene 744 124 868 — 270 + 541 
ae cies Be = 28 12 40 —- 58; + 17 
ommunication 154 153 807 — 35 = 189 
Public Utility Operation 76 33 109 —- 59; + 21 
RO AEE Ones eee ree hier oe ne sua, Mie c ancre a etnatinis gd ai aievar Menasha ais 25967 2,444 5,411 — 538 + 2,381 
Pe Pe ete aes es Saat gata 866 513 1,379 — 260} + 556 
TU pa raeee yop as Pat eaea ica tesheaearics ewe eh aia ae take ei Ore care tar atin soit naa ERO enone tees 2,101 1,931 4,082 — 278 + 1,775 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 591 669 1,260 — 288); + 344 
SOL VACG ee ere erro oe esccnareroe are cia rae tdtheatan draping das, Pea 2,481 7,654 10,135 | —2,093 | + 2,436 
Community or Public Servite, i......06:2¢50e000 es csee eee eet 228 "999 1,157 _ "162 + *334 
Government Services oicn-eseed secs re siswenan sane eed. 964 355 1,319 — 281 — 380 
ReECreAtiON SELVIGE,.. senecieicv ee sien edie uihinct ease 104 121 225 — 63 + 73 
iG imese SSRI COL ne en aan cur are te ors Oe ae Macs aoa aracan eters eae 607 306 913 — 263 + 422 
PET SONA SOOT WAGE sere secant arotcue bay sctaalecandtere essen mpeGroe dase ane 578 5, 943 6,521 —1,324 | + 1,990 
GRAND ZDO PAD re het aaksccamiteretn iene eaiete nant 25,092 14,439 39,531 | —7,967 | +15,799 
(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1955 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications for Employment 





























“Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,005 521 2,526 3,462 1,234 4,696 
@loricaliworkers:, a. nmescemelnc trast 1,355 3, 424 4,779 7,864 21,040 28,904 
Sa LeSUWOn ELS erate ste e ociee mishere enn ata aver sete 1,328 1,528 2,851 3,689 8,770 12,459 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 745 6,327 7,072 20,154 13, 602 33,756 
Seam ena, Acct cnariocires Metsu rac tenderers LO haart. torch atete 15 902 6 908 
Agriculture and fishing....... eae eee 729 15 744 1,497 117 1,614 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 15,614 1,966 17,580 54, 146 13,051 67,197 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

PODACOO) xu ivaies.vodhe nineteen stan ig 28 101 819 399 1,218 
Nextiles, clothing w6bGn...0- 2 .asn see toes 121 1,298 1,419 2,424 7,903 10,327 
Lumber and wood products..... eins 9,291 5 9,296 4,626 111 4,737 
Pulp, paper (inc, printing)),............ 58 21 79 673 358 1,031 
Leather and leather products.......... 54 131 185 840 991 1, 831 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... 13 4 17 177 23 200 
Metalworking concn ertara cet etary cclets 1,099 35 1,134 7,246 648 7,894 
SENS CE LLCa UE siesta aon eee oe 229 105 334 995 477 1,472 
‘Transportation equipment............. a 1 8 858 46 904 
AVENUE A ie tee Sania. ene eee Races DOE Feiner, yarsieee: 227 699; heer careers 699 
(Construction, secretes ere eels Le G127 Faure 1,612 11,013 4 11,017 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 898 32 930 9,222 81 9,303 
Communications and public utility..... Aa We rerarats tea 43 331 4 335 
Trade and service, ........04000e0nes0> 237 197 434 2,173 1,078 3,251 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,464 102 1,566 9,106 684 9,790 
HOVOTMACT rans site Veleees ete selene asevicere oats 49 ik 56 1,234 230 1,464 
Mopren tices yaace conten oe wae: TS OMe Saaeeceneere 139 1,710 14 1,724 

Unskilled workers: .c.ss¢.0-0ec000soes0 2,477 889 3,366 44,906 11,895 56, 801 
Hood and Gobaccor. eax renin 54 163 217 1,871 2,412 4,283 
Lumber and lumber products......... 203 3 206 4,152 22 4,380 
Metalworking. iret sovaere tie 87 35. 122 2,591 397 2,988 
Construction). hacde ens AG LOOU cree ietetere 1,100 18,024 55 18,079 
Other unskilled workers 1,033 688 1,721 18, 268 8, 803 27,071 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136,620 69,715 206,335 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.-~UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 3, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous @) Previous | Previous 
Month Year ; Month Year 
Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
INC WLOURElANG reer ascertain oh cane 171 427 587 3,851 3,168 3,494 
Commer Broolkescacctnisacsccte sm os sseeemieor ss a aes 22 82 62 920 994 896 
Grand ttallls Wes emcreties ecient Sete eete cic cies feted Ba seme epee 100 369 182 230 
EMT Glin SUE ea Ren in ER cate Dee 7 *! 146 345 425 2,562 1,992 2,368 
Prince Edward Island...........................4. 306 428 100 1, 062 860 996 
Charlottetown ie. etc. atten: ck aeemitns «2 79 138 72 653 536 618 
ISTITRIMOT SIC si statetetterscic cls cteratteave ysistarcvae Rete cee 227 290 28 409 324 378 
NOVA SCOUlA-cecccceercr de: x oahinhio Gee nas axis es Siar 1,331 1,426 1,414 11,008 9,721 11,929 
Erste AE i AG SET E Oo 14 on9 ee 397 "318 390 
PB TIC EOWA beI wrest seat tavaisnche ecto eiay sys Geers cei ahersho srctstsl a, 29 25 36 339 285 492 
PELs itera capers a et eaa sy Wee ae Laie a oc, tis ce ism aunene 893 841 1,127 3,359 3,144 3,578 
tl VOTTOSS MEE Te TT rari rarer he re etre, rics a Sec oepalcze stanton ll ineletaveretasces all himtreing Sotens 197 179 ioe 
UNOCHENTN Or ceaa atc etic ne midc imple neeme acta dG ao 97 143 64 575 469 625 
MUUVETPOON eave wes: Pe Peet arn tentistae hts ase 121 290 47 128 156 261 
New Glaspowalinee tens i cork hina anes een eaace a 91 17 16 a Tee Core 
1 mT Vere eeeraseectee aRee itearrahia thes c-alian a. nic fetecsnetene valerie BAN Pete cc aedeg 2 225 2 
ee ROE (Oi See te eee 17 20 72 2,480 2,773 2,238 
AUB TANOlewsvets steus ws ste /reielereis ails: aplefetays. hase Mth uitsts tetas tats ond 55 70 25 700 479 585 
BV ATULO UG Nese sa raetece seis erent ons Be Me MS Bt cio 11 8 14 821 485 831 
iNew BrumnS WICK. .sstints cases ceed nse ster en enes 936 1,298 830 8,852 7,068 10,183 
Bathupstin sees: Peeheiatt tec rcvake: se Jaoastehetegraies ¢ ats 6 17 16 524 337 554 
Wampbelltomecare arcs atem cise wino maleic rises 28 46 38 481 366 611 
A VLINNUMGStON oareiak eae sees onceheaine ee esa etrevsie es rsh 25 76 45 374 155 284 
Peal eIMC COD Ge wre Some at on a eaas coe G oom k sake 364 ap a aa re 
TTT EO RO Ree oe aac oraiina ana chau sarsoane eh euichs 21 1 29% 2 4 
ee a Siaeh cies cal one gy SE ea 305 391 203 2,312 1,681 2,351 
ENT Say Cans EL en nee EN Ie, SPs 12 18 : 2 
Boo Ton PORN OEE hs MRE oe. 2 od 138 246 152 2,675 2,624 2,615 
SOR GU Hore a mee ey RRL 68 Sali 12 9 17 582 368 1,016 
Sussex ROR GE REM NEL Fal So 20 25 41 214 144 208 
ANGLE Tat as set orca i cg ee ge eae 5 40 8 280 196 342 
CSS Eo ca Ron eee ee ae eee 16,536 | 18,285 8,717 | 60,490 | 51,962 75,531 
IAS BeS Oat en es MOE cia. aie 41 53 13 198 201 371 
Beauharnois.....-... 0.222. sceesee eee e eee 34 29 oe oo of ol 
IB UCKINGHAMM sear ee cierertee em snrss tafser cnctescteet 9 8 
(ERISA RC Ale Mi ce I See a 2 Ged 429 235 78 678 262 413 
eg ee een : : 20 
Ce eee ee Lees *3 215 ans 156 599 358 575 
TES eee en ed EE Cle wea citi 146 119 65 223 177 221 
yndv jlleemean he 44 57 20 936 831 1,442 
HO TUM INOU valet Mem ai nod ane eeta one ees ste od . = : Fp ana ae 
ea ee ee ee ee a ans eI? RG 360 oe = eae 205 178 
RAE eh Mee mien iaetciertte aiale rahe : Diet: BP. g te # 
ee eee a iu : Ay 101 872 1,184 
Se SE Pe ils We tim sop si stthaartteaas S EB : a eo : 
SANE ee OPE ne ee career ani easel aie i sn Vote ae eh 
Re ee eg a Z| a Se a 
Vong uiene sis: <.- tira ehag hr aresctaeenee ae a os i oie 389 389 
Lachute. 0... .22c esse cess cnt ene tees tesneenees : a rr aoe 76 igs 
eee 2,523 2,767 2,110 247 213 387 
TMOG. lepine thn on ta vont es a a 1,380 ORT 1,221 
Or eee ee eee ba ae 46 45 oo aoe a , 8 
eae tars aera. a e 
Bae eee cay ite pees = of 7 104 as 118 
BABI SIL) aoa acss rr vainc bt btn ane tesa rrees ant ‘7 es 936 191 288 
MS Se see ee et eet rae aN eta ; 18 349 230 362 
BUG spit 3 cesar ee ec stnns atse ory teet : ay 4 188 290 330 
Monts WAUriers arenas Parac cic ees os ciateusetiags ene 51 fe a 478 458 439 
Se ae aa 5,176 6,567 2,538 | 24,259 | 22,253 35,124 
Now Rich mon Rha al ee BH oe es: 96 3 32 321 198 a 
New We ae Bee mice Smarts: oe aoe a ou ue 03 
Postel Wred .; 2oaieee ssney wereneth ease ete oe aot 539 6,827 5,956 5,022 
Gee are cure pene 1,691 1,561 18 405 349 isl 
Pee Ta ates range Paper taste he . 73 23 510 416 64 
iviére du Loup.........2+---6sereosrertrrree ve be 39 173 173 9 
TR GDOLVAl Hiern siete riod ate toeatstans arse Spee sa: me ae 119 775 780 1,086 
BR ce c barcess 20 34 Z 305 | 302 360 
Ste-Anne de ‘Bellantic eee ets area ae 99 84 a aa A SED 
é oe 36 107 
Sites THEreseials o aeterieeicustoicuct diate aya)e sie. 6: ee: oo 169 396 685 436 635 
St-Georges Hst.... 02.0.0. 50000 e rece erect etree 7 181 34 82] 703 1,205 
St Hyacinthe. ....cdenica cn demtace magi se Seen sie 109 41 926 823 1,075 
eG, Be iy at cine gee css yeneat yrs 133 155 716 761 957 
St-Joseph d’Alma.........-...5-250055 339 155 19 295 133 155 
Bepb Ress eascimuiaiae st ate eee daernees a ae cies a a 31 1,589 1,153 1,634 
Shawinigan) Wallea- sca cn scene eee ete iy ie 135 2'046 17520 2’ 809 
Sherbrooke tan seedimnas mre sates ests ciarelyee sani a a 33 654 652 1.407 
cree Pie Ciro ecisini niet eater encl pectic reese ape a Ay 140 647 465 564 
Thetford Mines...........-+-:eeseeeererreceenes 195 2.085 1,640 2,453 
Trois-Riviéres aa 833 911 2 , 
POISE EULVIOLOS 2 tien maa earaci 4 ale aie Gin anevern hasieuais 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 


NOVEMBER 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 






































¥ 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 
Office (2) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Quebec—Con. 
VB OI Ro ceases Pete aici tts a Rey ea costal deen otal 328 328 280 595 624 731 
Valley tel) ii cob epee nwo se ancace eS eom tee ee ate 53 58 35 765 725 1,088 
RV bora Valle niniten seats scat stoner meeevs tel Ne See are 42 85 32 889 522 888 
Ontario sie siscencece ioe hae eres ee I oe nee 11,677 13,161 7,349 71,383 69,041 104,698 
Arnprior 28 21 14 123 83 119 
BALTIC’ ce srnvcisia naw tte 116 131 84 792 710 709 
Belleville 13 19 24 833 721 726 
IBF AGEDEIASES fey No od ooo oe es OLS 42 61 20 393 238 503 
MS LAIND COM ypecy-d oe rash ekirss-soa ier felcaiarers Poh cveey ere 53 61 19 311 264 355 
Brantlord | say vany ees cor a oe eee 7: 180 52 1,493 1,344 2,279 
IBROCKVALL ES: Tease eetpe cesar ate oooh ertancnhaeterentete 28 29 12 215 159 257 
Carleton Place jaar ces cc artee te eae aoe 1 0 2 109 95 128 
Chathamin error merc. oeece mae ee been 96 267 169 1,195 590 1,331 
CObOUr eer procr ane it fnciterc ee ies. Pea ene eee 10 30 11 436 333 363 
Collingwood cemeteries ee sone reine: 8 16 8 495 496 601 
Cornwall SPA epee IME RV A tend bes orsya estate anche Hoos is aE 164 162 50 1183 1,352 1,549 
Mont, Binley tary veces ro RNR hotelier eee 19 14 3 434 302 467 
Fort Frances 9 4 i 157 103 170 
Fort William 391 241 92 704 598 1,283 
Gt Sera a evita ath raise tele i creyticiee 88 206 55 430 285 987 
Gananoque 13 10 3 136 90 151 
Goderich. anneeie 26 19 16 267 236 302 
Guelph SU Pak eetets Tab epee NDT MVS eM as even 158 141 64 800 735 1,031 
Leman li OI ae eryy co ee evcnspe ine oie eae suiecyasieedee tous me 747 907 494 4,534 4,514 9,088 
nELiarwices buteygepeh, tier tet terse cas on WR eee raves 41 7 18 286 243 300 
Ingersoll. PG erte ter tees ae aac eer srare Skynet sane 28 43 14 257 217 489 
Ka DUS Kasi oy ener ee, anya Geo ne peer eee 29 52 21 255 201 411 
Kenora stilt te (oi akekoWee Race yeh re prea See eR coy ray 39 72 9 241 190 268 
ISUMESUON Reap voy Peers er via ct eisai nee eee 146 198 154 883 751 783 
Kavkland ae eee ety ae tics cate. cea eee 96 155 18 408 3 615 
Kitchener legge RUM aed Cee vccMeelatayatie nahge align ote 130 155 71 1,017 1,092 1,790 
eamine toner tere ia. deo en ee eee cee 25 31 3 306 289 763 
Ain Ce Vi estetayac-tovee ee eae = oats eee Sle oso a nee 43 65 33 537 554 616 
IIS LOW Electr i xt ont aoe DAA Lee 12 17 21 145 108 179 
London eras se er reveal cue ee oe 533 694 294 2,654 2,213 3,308 
Mirciein dane acter eo. 13 14 10 309 275 535 
IND ANICE O44 OM re ae, cain cod 6 5 5 253 183 248 
New Toronto 130 301 83 1,355 1,092 1,642 
INilaloare Has tee Bey peta ce nia NER cae geen oe 55 100 31 1,075 558 1,678 
NOC aD cy eaeea ee eieg oa ripe inten hiee fink fl 68 75 24 628 499 "988 
@aikcyill Gptire ec tate cep 5 eet ay eee cae 195 185 28 169 116 619 
Orillia Saipan APR asscic Benoce otc Mase nee 57 60 15 472 362 644 
Osh ava aera etra cere tet oh oo hacke wad oes oo 61 98 95 6,146 7,665 4,353 
Obtawetfrerct te Pees ac ete maa ene 1,503 Pre 709 2,464 2,248 2,574 
Owen Sound 49 41 24 629 54 "736 
Parry Sound 4 5 1 109 110 257 
Pembroke 183 273 76 823 633 844 
ROGET PRPNN fst ante Natl cities eee biancvok tibetan oie 37 28 13 195 132 249 
Peterborough ; 65 41 19 1,454 1,338 1,821 
istoumeny tesa Wiis. ve Maco 6 7 4 209 "98 170 
Port Arthur 126 275 104 1,101 783 1,500 
Port Colborne 8 a 8 282 297 476 
Prescott. .. 3 123 17 282 298 349 
Renfrew. 14 9 12 275 368 298 
Sou id 9 275 268 298 
oe S 123 118 51 1,993 Iva 2,199 
St. Thomas. 80 82 855 490 453 1 515 
Sia abe asta oS be nce ae, 17 82 36 824 861 1,557 
Sault Ste. Marie 146 192 71 629 669 2) 677 
BUCoa sea ier aetar dBA y 6 cavtibncs ane 25 23 36 375 297 "492 
SHOR ILOONMOLUE 5 oica tom ool ooo eeattean hee e es 8 20 8 104 99 27 
Seana MTS, crckne prohoamobunmonmneaacclenes uae 11 18 10 38 247 999 
Simone pete ce Wane eceee e 45 24 24 O88 289 B75 
Suurs commis ammeter cae cnc. jeneeye ss ne 9 2 689 81: oe 
Sudbury Wr eR ent G. (arnt 122 174 Wi 1,128 1,045 1,802 
Timmins 74 66 43 938 756 1,142 
Toronto 4,287 4,602 2,667 | 16,698 | 16,895 24.130 
renton 32 96 38 508 360 "546 
Walkerton 40 38 93 227 243 Oey 
Wallaceburg 20 18 13 161 182 oon 
Welland 32 85 11 653 559 1,548 
esto ee Nsiayoteyd toc PeE No Renty eels ape AR vere 256 197 150 865 898 841 
es #2 rye avaler aunt Romario: “ee Mere ease ce eran 391 443 91 4,117 5,765 11,738 
OOdstocler linac am actos sua ecniin. conn 32 34 12 206 180 326 
Manitoba ties conan cites och ook 5 578 
Brandeyg ss tan ss eee aes ot ey tte | eg mara | ee SO LEE 
SO SUD eran sree sooth ch aac ee Mian eee 10 “2B 38 339 see on 
Flin Flon 49 51 30 7d 257 318 
Portage la Prairie 25 33 30 437 an in 
The Pas 6 3 5 66 eae a 
Winnipe 1,681 1,974 1,169 9,331 669 9,964 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 


NOVEMBER 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 












































Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month ‘Year Month ‘Year 
Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 3, | Sept. 29, | Oct. 28, 
1955 1955 195 1955 1955 1954 
SaskcaCCH Wace craccicpnsiuiieisys dis sere oy c/Asqare wisromuoresaisle 807 1,144 691 5,789 4,307 5,245 
Estevan. ooo... 38 "40 24 "iit "B "83 
DORE DAW cae rvs cutie mars phases ene eleltre-a gids sneered ane 126 168 
Mac iid  ee e 28 is| 3a} se | 3a 336 
Se a me 27 616 554 746 
OATTEU ep stavbeeeh sels <-viahecss Fi srsteys Mae rein Salis a1 Pnde ve voce, averauets fe 2 164 1,691 1,075 1,142 
Saskatoon Sieger ons 171 303 124 1,384 1,170 1, 463 
Swift Current 62 93 93 221 153 150 
ONS PAM NE SRI eMC E ee co RNa Tease e = 36 132 7 106 
ORTON Meetere eerie caret ee Oe wrertiamle as ae 60 657 506 590 
eer eee: Ore, Rec sate ors aes aa OGLE RnR ar NS MOT pt et a5 ay ae De ee 
Sales) 6..6lusexelauatieLeurita (aceke (aris. 4) 16) a (sls arene 2 e7s)a0 6 16) SIPs Om ‘ 
eee. . Re Paice a eT yet hc ees ial oni odec nial aes di, a en 3,487 2,745 3,534 
rumliellensecsee eh ce eerie einer teres ecco 145 139 125 
Speers Ne eee eer COT ee Seabee Som Ese TS 8S eo 2,311 1,020 3,634 2,992 4,485 
SOM eps ener eases ete ans Arata eoereretelsevabaverata isyatete eva! esos 4 94 24 139 109 193 
Lethbridge Em AN te ata com eye eae essere iar 230 343 147 908 512 651 
ANT Gn GETAG peTea pera pere caer a vaso yee are oat eps los ave danarecator alsa) vleap 89 141 41 479 422 726 
Bede tee 2 cashed tices _ 67 99 57 283 254 381 
MWellowilaile: vs mctes sos ck ene ateen Weeeess ee Bete poet 16 Dee 30 
wit monton wit monton 
ule net ee cera es ec eee pete 25 . 4, is oe 23,5 ae 18, = 30,049 
IVE LCS Pe, caw eae estes eometin= ny.ayS cavenailaven tei suSeeere ‘ 6 546 
OBEY te pester cect scenes Sietovevetovers cue ate. siadareye cheneests 15 47 23 301 276 440 
Gran brOO Kiss crete Seivee ao clalerctotanaancretecotacaters,sysifensce 38 33 14 170 158 235 
pasar @reelce as eee Steeda ahcmcmate erates 20 19 5 184 122 212 
UTA GEDA gee pa pete te eee sere ch ero Ghat alive crayetinvars ass 50 82 30 333 335 273 
Gata OOPS meer scosters ets trait neaersears carpe ernie) a invetesalaeeparernis-s 84 153 70 321 284 282 
Herne ee Se ene a its ascetcbspreet aes 32 203 Ii 185 160 234 
SULA AE ie crete ovencre eiier nate iar east cPeael etcie a yuasean a havav sis TAG ci ee aie olga ceenves VA pes Ste, tee, alt sestrrneiiens 
oe GUUS resis cinco ee skies ear aderaie inca aiacars nee ont 19 as 14 377 295 462 
LTT ORNs Seether ane UIE TT chica lated oad ee areas 42 0) 19 588 900 682 
ene Se eye ere es Pee tera eas Sua SMa ence 32 23 15 242 189 398 
INewe Wes tMaIMSters cstctaicracsdis sealbiete css creiecie nina eta sts 126 156 104 3,066 2,266 4,022 
HS GCUOM a rome ech rtte Geese Sater Sunaab aseravshne Glas s elas 32 25 5 176 122 203 
BP Ore AMD OME oe see meses cicstcieee Witie eiere emits sy tales 24 53 4 314 309 308 
Prince Georee se nuce chs ss aesenG ciemiaesiee ese ee ene 78 236 51 787 440 1,209 
IPrinGeRVUDELb, pctaanc aad ees atin sys os Seino ne ee 40 461 38 572 353 709 
PIT COLOM Men eE et ic eis citi c sinle unto eushaesneusenvists 5 21 i ae ve me 
BDV ray tl eet erste eee Poaceae soca Et A ets 39 39 1 97 10 
RU ARAC OU WGI Saree repo  etcrcustaVacord a itcke ale. cea aaante oiySel ater 1,318 2,055 591 12,086 9,662 16, 482 
BV citer OTA a Me repr tas south ic acti eter oe toh sea ccsavransE Pleo, 215 E la 5 167 15 286 151 330 
AVG BOTA rea die a tea cukhe ieee aie sheacherevas eneien als. wich ae Rtas: 234 350 157 2,068 1,679 2,375 
Whitehorse sac ocs net ecancaae names mane eae aes 28 52 35 287 191 203 
Wea AD reac teta a ye aerate Uae 38,933 47,019 24,225 | 206,335 181, 268 264,126 
BINA essa copra eectrcven eee antes eh caeiresel er spars sus afeye inlersaversus B Si ouectat 24,268 28,794 13,724 136,620 117,723 187,123 
RR oarilaaeee etcetera stata errs eines arm ia alae 14, 665 18,225 10,501 69,715 63,545 77,003 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* Magog commenced reporting August 1955. Previously included with Sherbrooke. 
+ Kitimat commenced reporting October 15, 1955. 
TABLE D-5.—-PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Mal Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 
Year ote sai! Region Region Region Region Region 
7 559, 882 230,920 56,732 151, 438 321,354 179,732 81,546 
1051 ed ate tan hee. 18,038 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96, 111 
eso MMR he iia one nee 980, 507 677,777 302,730 84,640 251, 744 320, 684 207, 569 U5; 870 
te i 903,400) 061,067 | pee, 280 | 78.08 | 2 T 342,678 | 201,670 | 112,271 
1984 cso «4 ie eae 381 688 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 87,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 ) 175,199 | 131,688 
EL dee cn ce) 788,280.1 (4G5,370 | 273,010.) 86,878 180,376 | 233,857 | 149,667 | 117, 504 
1955 (10 months). .......-.-++ 908'030 | 542,740 | 265,200 | 86,508 | 188,796 | 287,721 | 151,034 123,971 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND WEEKS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 
































Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Estimated Month of October 1955 
Average Number |—--——— F a 
Per Week Com- Dayst Paid, Weekst Paid, Amount of 
Prawinice Receiving | mencing Unemployment Unemployment Benefit, 
Benefit* Benefit Prior to After Paral 
(in October 2 October 1 $ 
Thousands) (Disability Days in Brackets) 

Newfoundland.............. 2-1 754 27,380 (289) 2,615 (139) 138, 879 
Prince Edward Island. . 0-5 174 4,155 (37) 1,116 (25) 29,011 
INOVE SCObA. cnccne ence 6-6 2,835 60,372 (1,212) 14, 192 (903 ) 433, 689 
New Brunswick 4-5 2,029 39, 203 (738) 10,117 (957) 291,590 
Muebecte teens scee 34-5 16, 801 806,310 (9, 136) 84,082 (18,156) 2,263, 826 
Ontario tpn Mreasesuee 41-6 21,450 849,018 (7,398) 111,535 (11, 201) 2,963,173 
Manitobame mets snc etn: 5°38 2,299 35, 906 (896 ) 15, 502 G5 725) 349, 954 
Saskatchewan. ...........00. 2-4 1,241 17,798 (410) 6,948 (699 ) 161,293 
tAliberbanmeccet vice nek copemiee 4.0 1,934 27,559 (532) 10, 255 (824) 251,000 
British Columbia. ..:......- 9-6 5, 464 76,688 (2,183) 24,472 (2, 667) 652,925 
Total, Canada, Oct./55. . 111-1 54,981 944,389 (22,831) 280, 834 (82,296) 7,535,340 
Total, Canada, Sept./55 109-2 61,203 | 2,705,587 (BG TOS 20 rnc steerer Ree nee 8,180, 068 
Total, Canada, Oct./54.. 173-0t 84,0517| 3,780,046 (TOO Ln) i ree rea ere eee 11,779,296 














* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


7 Week containing last day of the month. 


+Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas under the new scheme the basis is “weekly”’. 
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TABLE E-2._ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT OCTOBER 31, 1955, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, INCLUDING DISABILITY 


CASES* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.&. 





























: Duration on the Register (weeks) Oct. 29, 
Province and Sex — 1954 

Total 1 2 a4 4 |is-8 | e19) | 18-16 | aya9: | Over | eto 
CAIN ATIAS rane metre 163,100t| 49,864 | 15,153 | 21,641 | 27,465 | 13,15 9,119 6,323 | 20,381 236, 365. 
Wale semenrmuc cece cert 109, 132 | 35,875 | 10,411 | 14,420 | 18,800 7,67 5,443 3,601 | 12,908 172,107 
iemmlerte 22024 53,968 | 13,989 | 4,742 | 7,221) 8,665 | 5,480 | 3,676 | 2,722] 7,473 | 64,258 
Newfoundland........... 8,343 1,091 372 401 483 336 201 131 328 3,129 
3,021 1,019 347 3854 436 296 182 116 271 2,867 
322 72 25 47 47 40 19 15 57 262 
618 160 44 70 125 52 59 21 87 681 
445 135 384 49 80 36 39 16 56 503 
173 25 10 21 45 16 20 5 31 178 
Nova Scotiane:c:...> <0 9,877 2,761 955 1,585 1,416 882 731 883 1,164 11,480 
IVINS ioc tip Ree es scr tS 8,238 2,365 829 1,318 1,144 704 629 302 947 9,992 
Plemig ley i cieewtaiesnis asad 1,639 396 126 267 272 178 102 81 217 1,488 
New Brunswick. . 7,591 2,426 923 963 1,091 659 576 275 678 8, 805 
DESIG en ote tadnns ott 5,743 1,788 709 782 833 509 458 184 480 6,799 
eMmalencahsc.csc ues. 1,848 638 214 181 258 150 118 91 198 2,006 
(Mush ecmermsnercirser aca: 51,287'| 15,737 5,326 6, 894 7,964 4,225 2,834 2,161 6,146 78,811 
RANG Perres resent Scie 32,812 | 11,237 3,488 4,483 5,079 2,330 1,539 1,090 3,566 50, 365 
Werle. Acct smiles = 18,475 4,500 1,8388°| 2,411 2,885 1,895 1,295 1071 2,580 23,446 
MOTT EAT UD core csteras a ok. mus Snare 56,362 | 16,347 4,225 6,948 | 11,570 4,318 3,102 2,245 7,607 92,700 
Male a ee cietd terahi oe as 36,905 | 11,292 2,743 4,543 8,451 2,300 1,699 1,239 4,638 69, 064 
PICMG] S: 6 terecsarcracre scree 19, 457 5,055 1, 482 2,405 8,119 2,018 1,403 1,006 2,969 23,636 
MenitOba :ccrsucee seen aeons 7,818 2,626 605 1,201 1,150 631 379 250 1,066 9,698 
Pile oe ee sateen cs 4,666 1,677 372 620 663 330 196 154 654 6,218 
Plemiaie.s...cscacaues sae 3,152 949 233 491 487 301 183 96 412 3,480 
Saskatchewan 3,813 1,013 602 537 537 307 186 115 516 3, 828 
Male 2,510 781 442 357 281 158 87 69 335 2,656 
Female 1,303 232 160 180 256 149 99 46 181 1,172 
BAT DOEDAG 4 san cessation en ares 6, 237 2,015 538 830 873 536 333 233 879 8, 683 
Malet tecercateece eins cies 4,146 1,428 368 525 482 325 213 140 665 6,17] 
BemMaAle since cece eters 2,091 587 170 805 391 211 120 93 214 2,512 
British Columbia........ 16, 154 5, 688 1,563 2,302 2,256 1,208 718 509 1,910 23, 550 
Mal@.. 2. same mocha cote 10, 646 4,153 1,079 1,389 1,351 686 401 291 1,296 17,472 
Pemale rie. ¢ tox cee ea 5,508 1,535 484 913 905 522 317 218 614 6,078 
































*Disability cases included in totals: 


October 31, 1955; 2,264 (1,460 males and 804 females) 
October 31, 1954: 2,701 (1,855 males and 846 females) 


+This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


OCTOBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending at end of month) 
Province Total | Entitled | Nob a 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to eA Pending 
of Benefit Baneae 

Newfoundland sac. ssc0 60500 cee name 1,876 1,320 556 1,559 944 615 808 
Prince Edward Island ae 351 228 123 339 207 132 89 
INTO WAS COUR ay. eestor seeite s cyotes ei eveverslsyeteleial= a 4,998 2,959 2,039 5,031 3,307 1,724 1,205 
INGwi Bruns wiGks |. csc «onions oO aitslies 4,375 2,790 1,585 4,027 2,501 1,526 1,078 
Qiebeeis Se ciceie seins ip ole valaler-te mcs teyensir 29, 862 17, 812 12,050 28, 807 20, 483 8,324 7,753 
iG) ra bent OMe cree eee hte eee ake e ete eles cisteaeae es 31, 402 18, 557 12,845 30,465 21,439 9,026 7,728 
IMfamT GOD amtarer ecitceceualesus ele ctiane et sreenriainc 4,463 2,795 1,668 4,335 2,862 1,473 775 
Sask AbOh ewan cere rsc\sac tickers abelieiete lasers 2,507 1,703 804 2,299 1,526 773 730 
PAU Derberternmiee rere ee sitet -neastey ve ctcre resent 3,739 2,408 1,331 8,623 2,486 1,137 1,025 
British Colum Pia scenes ee cee ec ewes 107 6,735 4, 436 10, 293 6,845 3,448 2,891 
Total Canada, October 1955.......... 94,744* 57, 307 87,437 90, 778t 62,600 28,178 24,082 
Total Canada, September 1955....... 87,562 52,465 35, 097 87,158 68, 556 18, 602 20,116 
Total Canada, October 1954.......... 127,609 71,861 55,748 121,742 100,353 21,389 31,413 


























*In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,369. +In addition, 18,418 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 1,101 were special requests not granted, and 750 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,757 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: 


1954—Septemiber 0... cence scence ee Ce me 
ROVERS Orr re ere se oN ar Svat raises cea DR Gum ou GeE Naas ole STE RES 
ING UCT e Rais SUI MUARe © only. CO ReaR acti. ont cg gt aa ae 
Decenaloerenmeninueerwie Mae veya ie’ 


ANIONS HAM e nce MeO emcees NAA ea 
Sentemiben: sae eankamm Gens osneeetes on 


Total 


3,250,000 
3, 257,000 
3,249,000 
3,310,000 


3,393,000 
3,409, 000 
3,435,000 
3, 427,000 
3,224,000 
3,222,000 
3,268,000 
3,281,000 
3,322,000 





3,058, 700 
3,069, 300 
3,039, 900 
3,035, 500 
, 961, 200 
865, 600 
, 856, 400 
863,700 
905, 500 
012,300 
110,900 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3) 
3 
3,141,000 
3 


, 
) 








92,200 


Employed |Claimants* 


191,300 
187,700 
209, 100 
274,500 


431, 8007 
543, 4007 
578, 600 
563, 3007 
318,500 
209, 700 
157, 100 
140,000 
129, 800 





eRe as : : 5 
Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 


fIncludes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 
a Total Food Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commod- 
Operation | ities and 
Services 
O40 Viet a ae evans 28 tycterate cae nae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
HOS 0 Vicar Mee era tee iy. hie ee cee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
HL VICE T ear par ee een nate pat ean Se neat 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
O52 IN Careeerei te eerie ok ce sie 116°5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1 SNCS Tea reer Pree Mis 51 AY oe pean os ee 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
19 548 WU St aeaeenva tape ueictts, icte-aie % ausds ate 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
epuemlber ance eet. clam seetiae se coe 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
October..... BE eionts Maen apseeRD teehee 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 
November ay ener aeteics ck ssn e 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
December ta 1h meee econ 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
19 D5 ——S ANU AT Vere Ae ete oo, oe Mey Ais neo e nse s 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
ALG OM UEUE Vite Mee eye bake, nebe ceases ne ae 116°3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
IMan Glavine ream pat ere ete Care es & 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
Aral he ee NN eR AP orig. te 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
Mia item mer ett: tees mance es oe 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
DIC ee meee a Ae ea etcre Bao 3. Rr 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
Dead teat ep pe eh Pee Peg athe cic ectey wie t 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
CAM GSU Se Meee tts fone te 2 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
DEPVeHUETS Aime osteo en ehieeeeen 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October moet coe 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INowemalb eran mene ree ac ireeecets ont 116-9 113-0 130°6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Weeem pera ya. poets otic ne see 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116°6 118-3 























TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 


THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1955 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(1949 = 100) 














2 Other 

aa ees — Hou ies 
i helter | Clothing 0. modities 

Nov. Ist, | Oct. Ist, Nov. Ist, Food Shelte = Gperaica aaa 

1954 1955 1955 kee oe 
"s 1), 102-8 104-8 104-6 100-7 109-7 100-3 103-3 110-9 
Palin By ears 114-5 114-9 114-9 106-3 124-9 114-5 119-6 119-1 
Saint John....... Sean 117-5 117-8 117:6 110-8 127-2 116-1 117-0 124-1 
Montreal) saccfe csedaenanec (dyed 117-0 117-1 115-3 136-1 107-1 114-9 116-6 
Ottawa Seen, ge 117-2 ney 117-7 110-9 135-7 111-2 116-0 120-8 
TROT OL LOMA MME ce ocak niet. 118-9 119-4 119-0 111-1 147-7 110-1 115-1 118-8 
Winnipeg......... ites. 7 115-7 116-6 116-9 113-7 126-9 112-3 114-1 119-0 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 114-8 115-5 115-6 113-9 118-1 114-4 116-9 115-2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115+3 115-2 115-1 111-9 121-1 112-5 115-8 117-6 
Vancouver........ poe nee 118-6 118-5 118-6 114-7 127-8 112-6 124-2 119-6 























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices 0 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 


ver time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-NOVEMBER 1954, 

















19557 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers oRMinenloss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Dat Com- Com- In of. 
a mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence) During | Existence} working mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 

1955* 

BRI cet pandy-stek Hciliegs Tee LAVA Eee 16 16 11,106t 11,106 218, 145 0:26 
De ea Bia 4 il 90°| 2/587 | 20,055 0-02 
IMIR VG lee Neco bo Bot toaw rete eects 7 11 1,778 1,956 | 18,971 0-02 
JESU etre cee crestor sores ee ONS 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
IMA Ae re omnes Neh TAS joer ence meer 9 sf 2,200 3,200 40, 550 0-05 
SNe ae ER ice a he 21 29 4,510 5.664 | 47,355 0-06 
Rul ere ele ck eT aces aan WE Sc eee 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
PATI DUS US oath Hike tot ae RAE ee 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0: Bt 
SepcemDeLememicaees chien eter nua 16 32 17, 957 22,547 212,400 0-25 
Octobentapretemar et cer irae Eee 11 21 4,737 23,368 | 378,760 0-45 
iNovem bersweseeien ass era ae 11 24 1,624 21,296 | 379,200 0-45 

Cumulative totals: ...c..0.% 144 56, 223 1,525, 208 0:17 

1954 

AMUN Vets cee eyes: Ar oii s or tee 261 26 10,644t) 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
He DRUATViaener re ee eee ee en 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
Ven cls epee Se ier oes Seer 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
BATT Renee Meecepecc imran pce Boe ORC MAREE 5 24 34 1, 651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
Mieiiyoreme repent ae tet eae gars tee ey ere a 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
SUN es oe erick ana ee oaAtn eee tees Gees 20 32 9, 502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
ULL Vane piece Rap 5 tench ee Senne SA eR 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
ENUSUSt Mune mr Ge ace: orsne ees man 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Sep lenuberia ss ee ncrae eee ena chiens 14 PAL 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
OCbO DEES ree et ements neni 21 30 17,965 26,279 | 310,003 0-37 
Novena berwaeytor tis wee ae eee 11 24 3,897 20,645 | 326,843 0-39 

Cumulative totals.......... 168 61,949 1, 234, 339 0-13 























* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 


NOVEMBER 1955(:) 








Number Involved Time 
ane hes in Date 
ccupation, fan- Began Particul Z 
Locality Workers | Working Saal 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1955 
MANUFACTURING— 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Meaford, Ont. 


Veneer and hardwood 
flooring factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Aircraft factory 
workers, 
Downsview 
(Toronto), Ont. 


Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Motor vehicle and parts, 
diesel locomotive, 
stove, refrigerator 
and air conditioning 
factory workers, 

London, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, 
Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Motor truck factory 
office workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 








154 


1,940 


(°) 
130 


13,800 


1,349 





500 


635 


600 


17,400 


2,800 


300, 000 


29, 600 


3,800 





Apr. 


Oct. 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


20 


21 


26 


11 


19 


19 


30 





For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; dispute still 
in existence but employment 
conditions no longer affected 
by the end of November; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
starting rates, extension of 
vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holiday 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
November 11; negotiations 
and civic conciliation; 
compromise. 


Grievance against foreman in 
veneer department; con- 
cluded November 4; retur 
of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
union shop, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
concluded November 11; 
conciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and job evaluation plan, fol- 
lowing reference to concilia- 
tion board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, term of 
agreement, form of guaran- 
teed annual wage and fringe 
benefits, including extension 
of insurance and_ pension 
plans, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
time-and-one-half for over- 
time, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1955(') 





Number Involved A 
Industry, oss in , 
Occupation, Estab- Man- poe Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1955 

Structural steel fabrica- 3 449 9,700 | Oct. 26 |For anew agreement providing 
tors and erectors, and for increased wages, reduced 
mining machinery, hours from 42; to 40 per 
factory workers, week with same take-home 

London, Port pay, pension and welfare 

Robinson and plans, Rand formula for 

Welland, Ont. union dues and fringe bene- 
fits, pending reports of con- 
ciliation boards; uncon- 
cluded. 

Washing machine and 1 1,160 1,160 | Oct. 31 |Protesting dismissal of a shop 
boiler factory steward for being absent 
workers, without leave; concluded 

Toronto, Ont. November 1; return’ of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 

Fibrous glass factory i 336 6,500 | Oct. 6 |For a new one-year agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages 

Sarnia, Ont. seniority, fringe benefits and 
extension of pension and 
welfare plans, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 

Chemical factory 1 27 640 | Oct. 22 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, shift 

Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTiILitras— 
Water— 
Seamen, 1 53 1,160 |"Oct. 1 |For anew agreement providing 


Saint John, N.B. 

















for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1955 


MInrinc— 
Gypsum quarry work- 2 400 
ers,- Hantsport and 
Wentworth, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Biscuit factory 1 105 
workers, 
Pictou, N.S. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Men’s clothing factory 1 27 
workers, 

Sherbrooke, Que. 
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400 


60 


50 





Nov. 30 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 8 





Protesting suspension of a 


worker for cause; uncon- 
cluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker; concluded Novem- 
ber 7; return of workers 
pending negotiations;  in- 
definite. 


Re payment for certain work 
not covered by decree; 
concluded November 9; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1955(') 








Number Involved Time 


Industry, rs i 
Oreunation, Estab- ies i ale Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working coat 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1955 


Miscellaneous Wood (5) 
Products— 

Saw, shingle and ply- 11 98 890 | Nov. 6 |For a greater increase in 
wood mill firemen, wages than recommended 
helpers and by conciliation board in new 
engineers, P agreement under negotia- 

British Columbia. tions; concluded by Novem- 
ber 25; conciliation; in 
favour of employer. 

Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle parts 1 700 1,050 | Nov. 21 |Protesting dismissal of a work- 
factory workers, er for being absent without 

Windsor, Ont. leave; concluded November 
22; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

: (8) 7 ¢ 

Motor vehicle factory i! 27 10 | Nov. 22 |Sympathy with strike of 
workers, motor vehicle parts factory 

Windsor, Ont. workers; concluded Novem- 
ber 22; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Metal stamping factory 1 110 440 | Nov. 26 |Alleged discrimination in lay- 
workers, ® off of workers; unconcluded. 

La Salle, Ont. 

Miscellaneous— 

Chrome furniture 1 70 1,050 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, viding for increased wages, 

Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 


ciliation board; unconcluded. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— Y 
Carpenters, 1 38 700 | Nov. 8 |For a union agreement pro- 
Dryden, Ont. viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 49} to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop, four 
per cent vacation pay and pay 
for board and room; uncon- 
cluded. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 


Pusuic UTImLitres— 
OtherLocal and Highway— 


Truck drivers, 1 12 290 | Nov. 25 |Dispute over city deliveries 
warehousemen and by out-of-town drivers; con- 
helpers cluded November 26; return 

‘ of workers pending negoti- 


avendeon ent: ations; indefinite. 





ae workers and 2 37 35 | Nov. 9 |Protesting arbitration decision 

route salesmen, re grievance of one worker; 

Chatham and concluded November 9; 
negotiations; compromise. 














Wallaceburg, Ont. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases In- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. ; ; 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. (a 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 535 indirectly affected; (5) 2,400 indirectly affected; (6) 3,500 indirectly 


affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 


dustrial Accidentsin Canada’. 

















I 
ee 
Ss 2 
ao op res Sa 
Sh ae US| 68 
Be an | ae 
£ | 4 Ga | 28 
Cause BA S 2 g|CO8& 28 Ss 
2 Freya eh ilies Sa ag oD 
5 Bee ecaliitenesecaliiera 4 
S| Pll ala) e] 28! a3 8| 9/8 
5 2 lg oh 3/4/85 aU o al-eeal si 
a= a | ig r= a 2 53 a ~c a GS o sg 
Be eel as |S Si aoa e esa ealice 
aiQle/S/S/O;/Be|es/e/e]/alPla 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects... Be el leetirenl lazer |lemical | arane cebse seen So |hao noon melts a Seite 
Struck by.. 3) ol Ty 720) 16) 33) Fercenrs tA) 20 1). 118 
(a) Tools, ‘machinery, cranes, etc... Recetas 2 EL 952 ai| be cosverebell Revealer meee wal? 17 
(6) Moving velicles.iis..- cies se. eserves lee UU lene || uel ieee | evens 6 li ale 27 
(Ei Otheriobjectsi yy ajennute ns ccuie tl ecten es sail DQ) QO eran ole LOW eer 5 die erallke 74 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc. 4 Dee 4 3 Silavteccchs Ate alle 22 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..............-- TSI eA col erode O 2 21 4|.. 9]. 90 
Malls amd, BHDS) ccc e ce stir acl sn nltergie «oe ia Sietint eel 4 2 5 8 Di 7 -LGilc hemes 12 4 1 6) . 63 
(a) Falls on same level... - 20-2. 2-tensewceen ss Ue avert eect Los Sica Esavevtnate (eee atns eerl\Ved aievellaee 2 
(b) Falls to different levels...................-5-5 3 2 5 8 A SABIE ent 12 4 1 Bias 61 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explo- 

BLOTS toa en eee Cerne eine renee ZU ee sl BAP) ia aease d| 2). welts 22 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.. Sahlavrenaltenuce 9 8 Dl esrsvsvetevellfokesane ters ayaa reraliees 13 
Scr cr Carront a eee en ERR 2) 3 Qleews 2| 13 8 Dll eteisiclllers lier 34 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases.............. 4 2 2 3 5 Bihsieaverers 2 1}. 3 27 
Miscellaneous Accidents. ....0..05..ccceseseeeser ens cata \Pacevecel|evetere testes ate liebetetell ete tl hereroceets aherenaters 1}. cragolieyeese 1 

Total, Third Quarter—1955................ 36] 48) 14) 51) 56) 86 10 53) 14) 1) 21)....| 390 
Total, Third Quarter—1954,............... 39/" 40] 9] 54} 51) 87 7 ON ONG Ge al PA eso oll oles 












































TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1955 




















Industry 

net ae |e call realm Ei ees 

alH (SiS) sre] apart sioyey 2 

Za | 1A | CN eS) acest cea | <p We a 
enous MSTA Ie scene NEN Lav Be aca dlana Te evertierade saya mane sere lierteral teers 1 AL 2 | Sl lees ieee ae 36 

ORL acets Caneces seventeen Rornye rorent one ie nit Rae an gk fae ae eta 1 2 a 9 Ol aeespelllesecete 

Piching- and TE TAppue tin. sci patias oie watery wclamtcuda a etSlevers aes Tea ene A Parecesltanaceve 1 A eyani|leleeke og tu 
Miningiand Quarrying prrc.n arent aawet en seine eae ccrenion ‘Ls Qin te a ae 1A ayers acters S| meee 51 
Manufacturing sit-in tote erste tones nl enithonty ceremonies niece aeds 3 3 9} 18 2 4 3} 14 56 
(CONStrTICH OLY Mameeee Ane eerie ein ie ee mt neta tots tl) Bin e20l 26s Glhue4l i voll S\ee 86 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply............ salen 1 1 il Si nesectlaParsvs ese 10 
Transportation, Storage and Communications............. ais 1; 2) 18) 16 1 3 6) 6}. 53 
malls aperailecareel (he 1 Ue erler 14 
3a) eal elle 21 
27| 17; 29) 81). 390 
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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


MPLOYMENT showed the usual sharp seasonal decline during 
January but the underlying condition of the labour market remained 
strong. Resource development and construction activity generally were 
at high levels considering winter weather conditions. The employment 
trend in manufacturing was still rising, although in some producer goods 
industries it remained relatively low. 


January was marked by sea- L 
sonal slackness in most labour ies aad Macs 
market areas. The usual lull in 
retail trade and the gradual com- 
pletion of pulp-cutting quotas 
resulted in the release of large 
numbers of workers and winter 
weather caused a further decline 
in agriculture and construction. 
In addition, strikes and shortages 
of steel caused some layoffs in 
the central provinces. 


Total employment was esti- 
mated to be 5,231,000 in the week 
of January 21, a drop of 157,000 
in the preceding six weeks. During | . 
this period, the labour force er a Fhe thes 
clined by some 71,000, and the | 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose by 86,000. This 





. Ee == With Jobs: 
represented an increase of 43 per | =. Agrleultore 


cent, compared with one of 46 perf: cree 





pyres 2) eee 
JFMAMJJSASONDIJIFMA 





cent during the same period last 
winter. 
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Employment remained well above and unemployment well below last 
year's. The number seeking work plus those laid off for a full week was 
estimated to be 312,000, or some 74,000 lower than a year earlier, while 
the number with jobs was 228,000 higher. As in past months, total em- 
ployment in non-farm industries remained firm, apart from seasonal 
movements. 


The seasonal slackness and the resulting rise in unemployment 
was somewhat greater than usual in the eastern regions of the country 
and less than usual in some of the western provinces. In the last half of 
the month, the number of persons registered at National Employment 
Service offices was still rising but at a sharply reduced rate. In British 
Columbia the peak was apparently reached in the last week of January, 
a little earlier than usual. In Ontario the high level of activity in manu- 
facturing and construction continued. : 


There is evidence that the upturn in construction will probably 
be strong in all regions this spring. The 35,000 housing units begun 
in the fourth quarter of 1955 exceeded the number begun in the fourth 
quarter of 1954 by more than 5,000 and the number under construc- 
tion at the end of the year was 16 per cent higher. Statistical series 
indicating the progress of other types of construction also show substan- 
tial gains over the year. Estimates for December show that the number 
with jobs in the industry was more than 40,000 higher in 1955, than inthe 
same month of the three previous years. Increased requirements for can- 
struction workers has been reflected in the job application and job va- 
cancy figures of the National Employment Service. At the end of January, 
there were 17,000 fewer applications from skilled and unskilled con- 
struction workers than a year earlier and the number of vacancies was 
considerably higher. 


The Producer Goods Industries 


It has become clear that the employment pattern emerging from the 
rise in general economic activity during 1955, particularly in manufac- 
turing industries, is considerably different from that prevailing during 
the period of defence build-up in 1951 and 1952. Those two years were 
marked by a rapid growth of employment in producer goods industries — 
a direct result of heavy defence expenditures. Consumer goods industries 
also expanded in this period but to a lesser extent. Since that time, 
Canada has experienced a mild recession and a marked recovery. It is 
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notable, however, that the producer goods industries have lost their 
position as the main support to employment growth in manufacturing. 


Manufacturing employment reached a peak early in 1953. At that 
time, it was clear that the expansionary effects of resource development 
and the defence program had been largely concentrated in firms manu- 
facturing producer goods, for employment in this group was more than 
one-third higher than the 1949 average, while the increase for manu- 
facturing as a whole was only 15 per cent.t The producer goods group 
currently accounts for one-fifth of manufacturing employment and in- 
cludes firms engaged in the production of aircraft, railway rolling stock, 
ships, agricultural implements, industrial machinery, boilers and other 
finished iron and steel products. 


By the end of 1954, manufacturing employment had fallen by 8 per 
cent. Although the decline was fairly widespread, the largest drops 
occurred in the producer goods industries. The employment index for 
the group as a whole fell from 134 in April 1953 to 115 in January 1959, 
a drop of almost 15 per cent. The decline in industries producing con- 
sumer finished goods and basic materials was only about 4 per cent. 


The pattern of recovery is noteworthy because, somewhat contrary 
to what might have been expected, the producer goods industries did not 
play the same dominant role as in the downturn. By the end of 1955, the 





iMany Canadian industries have fairly regular fluctuations in employment because of 
weather or other conditions that are directly related to the season of the year. In this 
analysis, these fluctuations have been eliminated from the reported employment indexes. 
This is done by dividing the actual employment index by an index of the average seasonal 
fluctuations during the past few years. The result is a seasonally-adjusted employment 
index that indicates the basic changes in employment. 
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seasonally-adjusted index of manufacturing employment had risen to 
within 2 per cent of the 1953 peak. (It was almost level with the 1953 
peak if workers on strike at Genera] Motors plants are included.) How- 
ever, only a little more than 10 per cent of the gain in manufacturing 
employment during 1955 took place in producer goods industries. In the 
preceding contraction, this group accounted for 50 per cent of the total 
employment decline in manufacturing. 


The current situation varies considerably from industry to industry. 
In shipbuilding, for example, employment continued to decline through- 
out 1955 and at the end of the year was more than 20 per cent lower 
than at the beginning of 1953. Employment in the aircraft industry showed 
some increase in the last half of the year but was still well below the 
1953 peak. The present pattern of defence expenditures suggests that 
employment levels in these industries will not change much, at least 
during the first half of this year. 


A quite different situation exists among manufacturers of industrial 
machinery. Employment losses incurred during 1954 were regained in 
1955 and the outlook suggests additional hirings in 1956. Production 
increases may be limited in some cases by the increasingly widespread 
shortages of engineers, draughtsmen, tool designers and skilled metal 
working tradesmen. 


Employment in the railway rolling stock industry rose slightly 
during 1955 but was still well below the level of early 1953. Towards 
the end of the year, however, the railway companies placed substantial 
orders for railway rolling stock, so that the outlook has brightened 
considerably. The rate at which workers will be rehired in these in- 
dustries, however, depends largely on the availability of materials. 
Reports received during January show that three firms laid off more 
than 2,000 employees because of steel shortages. 


Employment in the agricultural implement industry also remained 
relatively low through most of 1955. In recent months, however, the 
market situation has strengthened, mainly because of the gradual reduc- 
tion of surplus inventories in the hands of dealers and manufacturers. 
The improved situation has been reflected in factory shipments, which 
were considerably higher in the last quarter of 1955 than in the corre- 
sponding months of the two previous years, but there has been little 
evidence of anything more than a seasonal increase in the rate of hirings 
in this industry. 


Activity in. other iron and steel fabricating establishments was 
at relatively low levels through most of the year, although there were 
some employment gains in the last quarter. In the last two months 
production in some firms was held back because of temporary cutbacks 
in the motor vehicle industry. In others, particularly those serving the 
construction industry, there is a large and increasing backlog of work. 
The general prospect, therefore, is that in coming months this group of 
industries may show some improvement apart from the seasonal move- 
ments, 
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Labour-Management Relations 
ETTLEMENT of the dispute between General Motors of Canada 


Limited and the United Automobile Workers of America was an- 
nounced February 14. The new agreement, still to be ratified by the 
employees, brings to an end the strike of approximately 14,000 employ- 
ees of General Motors that began on September 11, 1955, and that affect- 
ed plants of the company at Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, London 
and Toronto. 


The board of conciliation appointed to try to resolve differences 
between the railway companies and the unions of non-operating em- 
ployees began functioning January 30. At the middle of February the 
board was continuing its conciliation efforts over demands of the unions 
for a wage-rate increase and other matters (L.G., Jan., p. 5). Two 
unions of operating employees are reported to have proposed revisions 
to their contracts which expire at the end of March. 


During the past month, collective bargaining has been in progress 
and a number of settlements have been reached in several other in- 
dustries. These, however, applied to small bargaining units of employ- 
ees compared with those in the railway and automobile industries. 


Automobiles — Full details of the new agreement between General 
Motors of Canada and the UAW were not available at the time of writing 
but reports indicated that the 2)4-year contract provides annual improve- 
ment-factor wage increases of 6 cents an hour, or 18 cents during the 
life of the agreement. Increases to adjust wage inequities will also be 
provided through a fund estimated to average 4 cents an hour. Also 
reported to be included are provisions for a modified guaranteed annual 
wage, increased benefits under group health and pension plans, eight 
statutory holidays rather than six, increased premium pay for work on 
weekends and holidays, higher shift differentials, a slightly improved 
vacation plan and a full union shop. 


The guaranteed wage or supplemental unemployment benefit plan is 
similar to arrangements negotiated during 1955 between the UAW and 
automobile manufacturers in the United States. The company will con- 
tribute 5 cents an hour per employee to a fund from which weekly benefits 
will be paid to laid-off employees for a maximum of 26 weeks. If the 
benefits can be integrated with unemployment insurance payments, an 
employee could receive 05 per cent of his wages for four weeks and 
60 per cent for 22 weeks. No payments will be made from the fund, 
however, until March 1, 1957. 


The union was not successful in its effort to have the company pay 
the full cost of the group health and welfare insurance plan. A greater 
proportion of the cost will be assumed by the company, however, and 
benefits under the plan will be improved. 


Collective agreements affecting the other two large automobile 
manufacturers, Ford Motor Company of Canada and Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, do not expire until June and August respectively. The union 
is reported to be drawing up proposals for submission to the Ford Motor 


Company in April. 
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Railways — Little information was available on the progress of 
conciliation in the dispute between the railways and the non-operating 
employees. Among the operating unions, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen is reported to be seeking a wage increase of 
25 per cent and other benefits, including paid statutory holidays for 
yard service employees and premium pay for work on such days. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has made a similar request regarding 
statutory holidays and has proposed a general wage increase of 30 
per cent. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had not, at the time 
of writing, finally established the proposals to be submitted to the 
companies regarding revisions in its contracts. 


Water Transport — On February 1, a board of conciliation was 
established to deal with differences between the Association of Lake 
Carriers, representing operators on the Great Lakes waterways system, 
and the Seafarers’ International Union, representing unlicensed person- 
nel, This action followed unsuccessful efforts by a conciliation officer 
to obtain agreement between the parties. A proposed increase in wages 
and a change in the basis of pay from daily or monthly rates to hourly 
rates appear to be the main matters in dispute. 


Negotiations between the same association and two other unions, 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, representing licensed officers, 
and the National Association of Marine Engineers, have failed to pro- 
duce agreement. Conciliation officers have been appointed under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to mediate in the 
disputes. Wage matters are also at issue in these negotiations. 


Civic Workers — Negotiations are in progress between a number of 
civic administrations across Canada and various organizations of their 
employees. Cities in which bargaining is presently going on or will 
shortly begin include Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
and Vancouver. In all of these cities the unions are seeking substantial 
wage increases together with other contract changes. 


Agreements were reached late in January covering firemen and 
policemen in Montreal and operating engineers in Hamilton. Wage in- 
creases were provided in each case and hours of work for the Montreal 
firemen and policemen are to be reduced. 


Coal Mining - A board of conciliation will try to resolve differ- 
ences between the Dominion Coal Company and District 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Appointment of the board followed negotiations 
over proposed changes in working conditions for the Nova Scotia miners. 
Reports indicate that a general increase in wage rates was not requested 
by the union. Depressed conditions in the industry, resulting in sub- 
stantial layoffs of workers during the past several years, have provided 
poor grounds for wage increases. 


Clothing - The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the 
Quebec Associated Clothing Manufacturers have failed to reach agree- 
ment in the re-negotiation of their agreement. The union had asked for a 
wage increase of 10 per cent and increased fringe benefits. A board of 
conciliation was unable to arrive at a basis for settling the dispute. 
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Syndicates affiliated with the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour are also negotiating with manufacturers grouped in the Quebec 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association. 


In Toronto, representatives of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the Associated Clothing Manufacturers have been negotiating for an 
extended period over revisions to their contract. 


Rubber Products — Late in January a conciliation officer reported 
that he had been unable to settle differences between the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Hamilton, and the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. A recommendation for 
the establishment of a board of conciliation was made. More than 1,000 
employees are represented by the union, which had orginially requested, 
among other things, an increase of 20 cents an hour and a guaranteed 
annual wage. 


Other Bargaining — A dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
and the Canadian Airline Flight Attendants’ Association, representing 
stewardesses, which seemed on the verge of strike action a month ago, 
had not been resolved at the time of writing. It was reported, however, 
that the employees were voting on the acceptance of an offer of settle- 
ment. 


About 1,500 workers are affected by agreements signed in January 
by the United Packinghouse Workers of America and companies with 
food-canning plants in various parts of British Columbia. Wage increases 
of approximately 7 cents an hour were negotiated and some reductions 
in working hours were agreed upon. 


A new agreement to be effective until July 1958 was recently signed 
by representatives of the Montreal Transportation Commission and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport Work- 
ers. Wage increases totalling 14 cents an hour are payable at intervals 
during the life of the contract. 


Settlements at a number of small manufacturers of metal products 
in Ontario were signed during the past month. Wage increases ranging 
for the most part from 5 to 10 cents an hour were provided. 


Work Stoppages — Work stoppages in existence in January 1956 
numbered 13. These involved 17,335 workers and resulted in a time 
loss of 338,340 man-days according to preliminary figures. In December 
1955, the corresponding figures were 15 stoppages, 17,720 workers and 
340,410 days. For January 1955, the figures were 16 strikes and lock- 
outs, 11,106 workers and 218,145 man-days. 


On January 16 the strike of more than 1,000 workers at Canada 
Wire and Cable Company, Toronto, which began September 30, 1955, 
was terminated. A new agreement was signed by the company and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


The main work stoppages in existence at February 15 involved 
structural steel workers at Sault Ste. Marie, and machinery factory 


workers at Lachine. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE usual mid-winter employ- 
ment declines occurred in 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS virtually all local areas during 

N THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIE [anus WER ames seca liecrapeetn 
business activity resulted in the 
reclassification of 37 of the 109 
Serie & poeta local areas: 25 from the moderate 
to the substantial labour surplus 

Balance Lj Shortage group, one from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus group and 

11 from balance to the moderate 
surplus group. At February 1, 
classification of the 109 local 
labour market areas and the per- 
centage of paid workers in each 
category was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 5 (1) representing 2 per 
cent (0.5 per cent); in moderate 
surplus, 55 (44) representing 67 
per cent (56.5 per cent); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 49 (64) represent- 
ing 31 per cent (43 per cent). 





Unemployment in nearly all 
local areas was lower than last 
year. The year-to-year improve- 
ments in classification, however, were concentrated in the Ontario, 
Prairie, and Pacific regions; in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, all 
areas were in the same categories as in 1955. The changes that occurred 
during the month were distributed through all the regions; but in the 
Atlantic, employment cuts were more severe than usual because heavy 
rains and an early thaw held up woods operations. 


A imate Leb 
Dae eo 



















Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 


Min or 


*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
February 1. 1956 

















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 










Quebec—Lévis 

St. John’s 

VANCOUVER -NEW & 
WESTMINSTER 


WINNIPEG <— 


LABOUR SURPLUS 





Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
OTTAWA -HULL 
TORONTO 
Windsor 





APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 








Group 3 






















MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 

















Corner Brook 


CORNWALL Sa 
FARNHAM — GRANBY <— 
JOLIETTE <S 
LAC ST. JEAN <= 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 

OSHAWA <— 
Shawinigan Falls 

SYDNEY <— 


Trois Rivieres 


Brantford 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

GUELPH 

Halifex 

KINGSTON 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagora Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Rouyn— Val d'Or 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

SUDBURY 

Timmins ~Kirklond 
Lake 

Victoria 













MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 


40 per cent or more In agriculture) 













CHARLOTTETOWN <— 
LETHBRIDGE <— 
Riviere du Loup 

THETFORD — MEGANTIC - 
ST. GEORGES <_— 


BARRIE 
Brondon 
Chatinam 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 





~ 












MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


























— > The creas shown in capital letters ore those that have been reclassified during th 


Beauhornois Belleville — 
Central Vancouver Trenton 

Island Cranbrook 
Chilliwock DAWSON CREEK << 
Bathurst DRUMHELLER < 
BRACEBRIDGE <—]| Fredericton 
BRIDGEWATER <—| Goderich 
CAMPBELLTON <—|  Lachute -Ste. 
DAUPHIN << Thérese 
Drummondville Lindsay 
EDMUNDSTON <—| LISTOWEL < 
Gaspé Medicine Hot 
GRAND FALLS <—| North Bay 
KENTVILLE <—| Pembroke 
KAMLOOPS ia PP PRINCEIGEORGE 
Montma Prince Rupert 
Neweeaile SAULT STE MARIE <— 
Okanagan Valley Simcoe 
OWEN SOUND <—| St. Hyacinthe 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE<-| St. Jean 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE) Swift Current 
Rimouski Trail —Nelson 
Sorel { Walkerton 
Ste. Agathe — St. Weyburn 

Jérime 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
TRURO Ca 
Velleytield ne 

AVIL <—_ 

VICTORI 


WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Yarmouth 











Brampton 

Golt a 

Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 


e month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 








ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT fell sharply in the 
Atlantic region during January, 
as unseasonable weather severely 
curtailed outdoor work. The logging 
industry in particular was affected, 
as an early thaw brought hauling 


475,000 operations to a virtual standstill. 


With Jobs: 








a Non-Agriculture 4 oy € 
A ae 9 A | Logging employment dropped to a 
: Peeieasices lower leve] by the end of January 
a ee a {| than a year earlier; it had been 

j 2,200 higher at the beginning of the 

Aoricuiters | month. Trucking and sawmilling 


underwent sizeable employment 
declines following the closing of 
secondary roads. Other factors 
contributing to the increase in 
unemployment during the month 
SR ae nearer er aes were the return of seamen from the 
Great Lakes and the usual seasonal slackening in construction. Total 
employment remained at a notably higher level than a year earlier, how- 
ever, despite the temporary slowdown in woods operations. The number 
of persons with jobs at January 2] was estimated at 462,000, a decline 
of 33,000 from December 10, 1955, but an increase of 21,000 from a 
year earlier, Year-to-year employment gains in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade were chiefly responsible. 








Nine of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At 
February 1, the area classification was the same as a year before: in 
moderate surplus, 3; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Unemployment increased 
markedly in this area during January. By the end of the month, registra- 
tions for employment were about equal to last year’s at the same date. 
Construction workers accounted for more than half of the registrations, 
and loggers for most of the remainder. 


Sydney (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Except 
for employment contractions in seasonal industries, very little change 
occurred in this area during January. Coal mining, iron and steel and 
ship repairing remained active. Employees were recalled in the ship- 
building industry following receipt of additional refit work. Employment 
continued slightly higher than a year ago, principally because of im- 
proved markets for lumber and coal. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Campbellton, Grand Falls, Kentville, Truro, Edimundston 
and Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec [* 


region declined slightly more than 
seasonally during January. Steel 
shortages were responsible for 
layoffs by steel-using establish- 
ments and shortages of water and 
electricity caused a drop in en- 



















LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
fe etatevete 195455 wanes 1955-56 : 


~ 
nia Aa ay Pod 


1,550,000 
1,500,000 


ployment in some manufacturing 
concerns. On _ the other hand, 
logging operations were maintained 
at a high level and were expected 
to continue high throughout Febru- 
ary. Employment dropped most 
sharply in the contruction industry, 
although it remained above the 
January 1955 level. It decreased 
further in the transportation in- 


dustry and slightly in logging. 


1,550,000 





1,500,00022——> mee he 
“sy e 
1,450,000 -———*s— - 






1,400, 000 
Persons 


With Jobs 
x oe : 
150/000 ee S 
¢ * 
8 
Persons Without Jobs 
ond Seeking Work 


[ee a 
ho Ay Si cOn IN GDP gh nis AN Med 


At January 21, the number of persons with johs was estimated at 
1,456,000, a decrease of 61,000 from December 10, 1955, but an increase 
of 43,000 from January 22, 1955. 


Labour surpluses increased in almost al] labour market areas in 
the region during January and brought six areas from the moderate to the 
substantial surplus category by the end of the month. Although the area 
classification was the same at February 1, 1956, as a year earlier, the 
number of persons registered for employment was lower in al] 24 local 
areas. Classification of the areas at February 1 of both years was as 
follows: in moderate surplus, 6; in substantial surplus, 18. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The number of persons 
registered for employment. increased seasonally during January but 
remained well below the January 1955 level. The usual seasonal decline 
in employment continued in construction, transportation and trucking; 
steel shortages were responsible for reduced activity in steel-using 
industries. Job openings increased in logging, secondary textiles and, 
by the end of the month, in the rubber footwear and leather goods in- 
dustries. 


Quebec ~Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal reductions 
in employment were most severe in retail trade, clothing, transportation 
and construction. However, employment did not drop as low as in January 
last year. Shoe and glove industries were rehiring workers and primary 
textiles operated at capacity. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Labour requirements declined seasonally in construction, retail trade 
and transportation. Jabour surpluses were also increased by large lay- 
offs in metalworking industries because of water and electricity short- 
ages. Despite this, employment conditions were better than last year 
owing to high employment in logging and wood cutting, which was ex- 
pected to last till the end of February. 
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Farnham — Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. The usual seasonal employment decline occurred in construction, 
agriculture and the rubber industry. The General Motors strike was res- 
ponsible for temporary layoffs in some textile firms producing materials 
for cars. The shutdown of an electrical supplies firm added to the labour 
surpluses. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
usual seasonal decline in employment was intensified by the permanent 
closing of a match plant. 


Thetford —Megantic — St. Georges (major agricultural), Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. Labour surpluses increased seasonally. 


Quebec North Shore and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group l. 


ONTARIO 


IN ONTARIO, employment in con- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO struction, retail trade, and the 


- 1954-55 1955-56 





light manufacturing industries 
Ucécurl Force showed the usual seasonal decline 
2,050,000 , during January. The number of 
2 Oe BON ee a ae oe persons with jobs dropped by 
1, 780;900 : 40,000 durng the month to an 
: With Jobs estimated 1,954,000 at January 21; 
: 2000 Nee this was about 80,000 higher than 
. gee em a at the same date in 1955, Employ- 
ee we Spas sage ment in the manufacturing and 
Persons Withouy Jobs construction industries was sub- 
tantially higher than in 1955 and 

100,000 ——v@ ere : 
2 SS there were also slight year-to-year 


gains in mining, logging, trade and 
services. The heavy manufacturing 
industries continued at capacity, 
with engineers, draughtsmen and 
most skilled metal tradesmen still 
scarce. On the other hand, production in some of the General Motors 
feeder plants was further reduced and there were scattered layoffs in iron 
and steel processing and construction because of steel shortages. 


DEI St AS Mit 





The generally high level of employment throughout the region was 
reflected in a more balanced labour demand and supply situation than 
last year in nearly all areas. At February 1, the classification of the 
34 local labour market areas was as follows (last year’s figures in 


brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 25 (22); in substantial 
surplus, 4 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further seasonal declines 
occurred in construction. Capacity operations continued in the iron and 
steel industry and, towards the end of the month, demand for workers 
for the electrical apparatus industry increased. Engineers, tool and 
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die-makers, draughtsmen, machinists, electronics technicians and other 
skilled metal workers continued in short supply. 


Ottawa —Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2, 
Gradual seasonal reductions in construction brought the area into surplus, 
but unemployment remained lower than last year. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. There was 
some seasonal reduction in the construction and light manufacturing in- 
dustries during January. Heavy manufacturing industries continued to 
operate at capacity, with most skilled metal tradesmen in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Ford and Chrysler and most 
other manufacturing industries continued busy. Further layoffs occurred 
in the General Motors feeder plants. 


Cornwall (maior industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Regis- 
tration of construction workers, seamen and longshoremen brought the 
area into substantial surplus. Employment in the textile industry was 
steady. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Most 
industries remained busy. Unemployment levels were well below last 
year’s. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment was still high in construction and in the manufacturing of tex- 
tiles, aluminum goods and railway locomotives. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Con- 
tinuation of the General Motors strike resulted in gradual cut-backs in 
employment at the feeder plants. 


Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Mining 
operations continued at near capacity. Logging employment was slightly 
higher than a year earlier. The demand for labour at the Blind River 
uranium developments remained strong. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group l. 


Listowel and Sauit Ste. Marie (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed continuing strength 
during January, despite the effect of severe winter weather. The season- 
al employment decline was the smallest recorded for January in the last 
four years. Layoffs during the month were almost entirely seasonal and 
chiefly confined to construction and related industries. An upturn in 
coal-mining employment partially offset these declines; certified coal 
miners were in strong demand in several areas but no acute shortages 
were reported. The number of persons with jobs in the region was esti- 
mated at 925,000 at January 21, which was 13,000 fewer than the figure 
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| 
at December 10, 1955, but 55,000 
more than a year earlier. This 
was the largest year-to-year differ- 
ence on record and a reflection of 
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ES 950,000 —— Smal | economy. 
e 900,000 4 

Me | Seven labour market areas 


Non-Agriculture 





were reclassified during the 
| month—three from balance to the 
With Jobs: | moderate labour surplus category 
cane Ge | and four from the moderate to the 


C 400,000 = : 
E 3::0,000 — < laa | substantial surplus category. At 
: Pace! =e | February 1, classification of the 


ea, 20 areas in the region was as 

| follows (last year’s figures in 

eae oe el Ae? | brackets): in balance 0 (1); in 

| moderate surplus 16 (11); in 
substantial surplus 4 (8). 


650,000 
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Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment continued 
to rise as a result of further seasonal slackening in the construction 
industry. The volume of construction being carried out was about equal 
to the winter record of last year but unusually severe weather resulted 
in the release of a considerable number of workers during early January. 
In the last two weeks of the month, intermittent employment was con- 
siderable as temperatures moderated. Recall of workers caused a reduc- 
tion in total registrations for employment during the last week of Jan- 
uary, in contrast to the usual seasonal pattern. Total employment in the 
area remained at a notably higher level than a year earlier, the sharpest 
year-to-year gains being recorded in the wholesale and retail trade. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction and trans- 
portation accounted for almost all of the increase in unemployment 
during January. Total unemployment remained at a notably lower level 
than a year earlier, reflecting the buoyancy of industrial activity in 
this area. Job opportunities were more numerous than a year before in 
almost all occupations; the most notable improvements were recorded in 
the professional, sales, clerical and metal-working occupations. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. While 
seasonal reductions in manufacturing employment occurred during the 
month, layoffs were fewer and of shorter duration than usual. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Red Deer (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 1. 


Dawson Creek and Drumheller (minor), Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 
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PACIFIC 
EMGEOYMENT ine tthe Pacific 


region declined considerably less 
than seasonally during January 
and remained notably higher than 
a year before, particularly in non- 
agricultural industries. As a result, Fame eee” 
unemployment continued to be or a, 
significantly lower than last year, vi lobe 
especially in the Vancouver —New 
Westminster area. The estimated 
number of persons with jobs in 400,000 
the week of January 21, at 434,000, 
was 10,000 less than a month 
earlier but 31,000 more than at 
January 22, 1955. The seasonal 
pick-up in employment appeared 
to have begun, as usual, during the last week of the month and full in- 
dustrial activity will be resumed as soon as weather permits. In several 
areas, there was already a scarcity of fully qualified workers in some 
skilled occupations. Employment in manufacturing, apart from seasonal 
industries, continued to rise higher above last year’s. Construction was 
very active for this time of the year, particularly in the pulp and paper 
industry and in the extension of the smelter at Kitimat. Sawmill produc- 
tion continued at a high level but logging activities were still hampered 
by heavy snow. Mining maintained steady operations. 








AS (OF NS 3D) FM A OM 





During the month two labour market areas were reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category and one from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus group. At February 1, the classifica- 
tion of the ten labour merket areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in substantial 
surplus, 5 (8). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver ~New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 1. Total industrial employment declined slightly from a month 
earlier but continued to rise above year-earlier levels, partly because 
of favourable weather conditions. Mining operations continued at the 
same rate as in the preceding month. By mid-January logging operations 
were resumed in some districts but the production of lumber and allied 
products slowed down in Vancouver because of log shortages, high log 
prices and lack of water. Conditions in the construction industry improved 
during the month. Manufacturing was particularly active in the clothing 
and metal trades industries. 
Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The over-all employment 
picture in the logging industry was better than usual for this time of the 
year. Sawmills continued to operate at a fairly high level. All metal and 
chemical industries were busy. Construction activity was exceptionally 
strong for the season. As a result, the number of unemployed for the 
month was the lowest since 1948, 
Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
Prince George (minor). lieclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1956) 





Percentage Change 
































From 
Principal Items Date Amount ; 
Previous] Previous 
Month Year 
Vanpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..........-:0+0++- 5,517,000} — 13 + 2.8 
Total persons with jobs...........:2:::::1se0+ 5,231,000] — 2.9 + 4,6 
At work 35 hours or MOFe........-.++e+eee2+ 4,705,000] — 0.9 + 4,9 
At work less than 35 hours........-...-.--- 364,000 | —28.97| — 4.5 
With jobs but not at work ....-.-...-eeee 162,000| +27.6 + 20.0 
With jobs but on short time ..........-..--- 40,000| — 4.8 —28.6 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... 26,000| +44.4 +13.0 


Persons without jobs and seeking work | Jan. 286,000 


























































Total paid workers .......-........esseseeeecereeee 4,107,000| — 2.9 + 6.9 
In agriculture ..........cccceeeceeeceeeeeeereeenes 74,000 0.0 = 9357 
In non-agriculture .........-::+-seseee cess eeee 4,033,000} — 3.0 + 7.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Nelantloureaccctetecessscccsresteccesttcsms sane oeerce: 69,206 | +98.6 melee 
ule bie cease nee ce sarees seen eereesemese arenes senses 150,501] +83.5 —14.4 
(cro 135,027| +66.2 | 22.8 
Prairie wesctsccusecsoersccesseees 75,581) +5227 = 929 
LBP aE TG! occ pba bs onl encoseceaceL BO ang See paneERcascusiG 54,238 | +38.8 —16.5 
‘Total, all regions 484,553] +69.0 = 4.9 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit .............-sssceseeccereeeceees 388,129 | +76.6 —19.0 
Amount of benefit payments ...............0e.006+ $11,942,873 | +37.9 —38.5 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. 117.8] — 0.3 eset 
Manufacturing employment (1919=100) ...... 112.3} — 0.5 GAS 
[mroi'g ha tio Mmessstoerseseesesteeseteescestee secon ree ew oes Year 109,946 - --28.7(c) 
(1955) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and Lockouts — days lost ...........--- January 338,340 = - 
No. of workers involved ...........-ceseee sere ee January W72335 as = 
INowuofaustrikcesitcssec.csssasceaccscestoehacesseossensas January 13 = = 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Dec. $61.99 0.0 eA) 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......-+-.-:-++++ Dec, $ 1.46] + 0.5 caus 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) .....- Dec. ALeG tee One. id 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............+-+ $60.78 | + 0.2 ae 45 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)...... 116.8 SSE il eea() a3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Dec. 124.6; + 0.2 eran 
Total labour income ..........:.s002e0+ $000,000 | November 1,133} — 0.5 Been 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)..........22:-:0208 283.5 0.0 cetied 
Manufacturing .cscssess-caesetscoreonacsoreme ose sceae 285.0) te Oe +10.5 
Durableseecc.casccecccsanccsaceecccce-tnacesocs snes 340,9 0.0 +14.0 
Non-lDurabl escc.cccccc-ccsteccovcsecsseeneceseeesee 249.3} + 0.3 a ieenry 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


1 Religious holiday occurred during the survey week. 
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_ Notes of 
Current 
‘Interest 


Work on Public Projects 
Continues during Winter 


Despite the severity of the weather this 
winter, work is continuing on each of the 
196 building projects of the Department of 
Public Works now in progress. 

This was revealed by the Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Public Works, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Federal Building at North Bay, Ont., last 
month. He cited the construction of the 
building as an example of how well the 
Government’s efforts to alleviate winter 
unemployment are having effect. 

The 196 projects, Mr. Winters said, “are 
providing work and wages for people at a 
time when even a few years ago they would 
have been closed down until spring. 

“Here is an example,” he added, “of what 
can be accomplished when private enter- 
prise and government team up to tackle a 
problem of common concern.” 

He also predicted that employment in 
house-building would be higher this winter 
than last. “At the end of 1955 there were 
some 78,000 dwelling units under construc- 
tion, 14 per cent more than at the end of 
1954,” he said. “This means a correspond- 
ing increase in the labour required to 
complete these dwellings in the first four 
or five months of the year.” 

Mr. Winters estimated an increase of 
some eight million man-hours in direct 
employment in house-building activity this 
winter compared with last winter. “This 
represents an increase in employment of 
10,000 men,” he pointed out. 





Locomotive Firemen Seek 
25-Per-Cent Pay Increase 


Locomotive firemen employed by Cana- 
dian railways and harbour boards will ask 
for a basic wage increase of 25 per cent 
when they negotiate a new agreement to 
replace the one that expires on March 81. 
They will also demand pay for all statutory 
holidays not worked and time and a half 
for holidays worked. A third demand will 
be that time lost on account of layoffs, 
illness or injury shall be counted as service 
in computing pension. 
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An announcement that these demands 
were to be served on the companies on 
February 1 was made last month by W. E. 
Gamble, Vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The wage demand of the locomotive fire- 
men is computed to be about equal to the 
demand of the non-operating employees of 
the railways for an 18-per-cent wage in- 
crease and a health plan, which together 
are equivalent to about 33 cents an hour. 

(The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees (CCL) announced last month 
that it will use every means at its disposal 
to safeguard the right to strike and to 
oppose compulsory arbitration as a means 
of settling railway workers’ disputes.) 





British Rail Workers 
Granted Wage Boost 


An offer of a 7-per-cent wage increase 
made by the British Transport Commission 
was accepted last month by three unions 
representing 450,000 workers. Together 
with other benefits which will add about 
$7,000,000 to the Commission’s wage bill, 
the total cost of the extra wages will 
amount to approximately $70,000,000 a year. 

Of the three unions concerned, the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen and the Transport Salaried 
Staffs Association had asked for an increase 
of 7% per cent, while the National Union 
of Railwaymen had tried to get a 10-per- 
cent increase. 

The increases mean that porters, whose 
present basic wage is equal to $19 a week, 
will receive an extra $1.35, while for top 
scale engineers the basic wage will rise 
from $27.72 to $29.66 a week. Actual earn- 
ings are higher than these amounts, since 
considerable overtime is worked. 


Impetus to Inflation 


Some economists fear that these wage 
increases, together with increases in other 
industries, will add impetus to the 
dangerous inflationary trend already in 
evidence in the United Kingdom, although 
the speed and goodwill with which the 
negotiations were concluded lend encourage- 
ment to the hope that 1956 will be com- 
paratively free from industrial strife. A 
good deal of Britain’s economic difficulty 
is generally ascribed to the railway and 
dock strikes last year, which had an 
unfavourable effect on exports. 

The railway unions have undertaken to 
co-operate with the Commission in making 
the operation of the lines more efficient, in 
which case much of the new wage bill 
might be made up by economies. 
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Reilway Revenues Jump 
To Twice Total Year Ago 

Net operating revenues of Canada’s prin- 
cipal railway systems jumped to $16,806,277 
in October, more than double the preceding 
year’s total of $7,448,926, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. 

Operating revenues rose 16 per cent to 
$106,395,233 from $91,698,098 while operating 
expenses showed a smaller rise of 6-3 per 
cent to $89,588,956 from $84,249,172. 

Employees on railway payrolls numbered 
185,418, up from 185,048, and total payroll 
increased to $54,078,192 from $52,529,209. 


320 Canadians to Attend 
Oxford Study Conference 


A conference this summer to study the 
human problems raised by industrialization, 
which is being sponsored by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, will be attended by 30 Cana- 
dian delegates. 

The conference, which will be held in 
Oxford, England, from July 9 to 27, and 
will be attended by some 280 persons from 
Britain and from Commonwealth countries, 
grew out of a suggestion made to the Duke 
by Britain’s Industrial Welfare Society, of 
which he is a patron. A council of 48 men 
and two women, set up by him in July 1954, 
has been laying plans for the conference. 

The committee charged with selecting the 
Canadian delegates is under the chairman- 
ship of the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The Duke of 
Edinburgh broached the matter of the con- 
ference to Mr. Howe when the latter was 
in London last year. 

Vice-chairmen of the selection committee 
are Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and W, §. 
Karkpatrick, Vice-president of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. 

It has been emphasized that the confer- 
ence is not for research workers but “for 
young people actually engaged in industry,” 
as the Duke wrote in a booklet describing 
the purpose of the meetings. “Its main 
value will not lie in the reports of speeches 
and discussions. Its value will depend upon 
what the members make of what they see 
and hear,” he continued. 

“Ultimately, it is hoped that the mem- 
bers will be able to extend their influence 
in their own countries and industries to 
the end that industrial enterprises are so 
organized that they form an integral part 
of a happy and _ healthy community,” he 
said. 

The conference will consider how disci- 
pline can be reconciled with freedom and 
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initiative in an industrial plant, “how you 
can overcome the boredom of performing 
a simple mechanical task and how you can 
lead all those connected with industrial 
enterprise to feel that they have a stake 
in its success,’ as Mr. Howe put it. 


Applicants will be chosen mainly from 
among men and women between the ages 
of 25 and 45 years. 

Since the conference is essentially for 
persons actively engaged in industry, gov- 
ernment departments, universities, banks, 
finance companies, and so on, are not to 
be represented; neither will farmers be 
included. Employees of Crown companies 
are eligible, however. 

Members of the Canadian delegation are 
being chosen from among persons recom- 
mended by businessmen and labour leaders. 


Those who are helping in the selection 
include: H. Crombie, Vice-president of 
Dominion Engineering Works, Montreal, 
and J. B. Stirling, President of E.G.M. 
Cape and Co., a Montreal construction 
firm, on the management side; and Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, on the 
labour side. Two other labour men are to 
be appointed, Mr. Howe said, and W. J. 
Bennett, President of the Atomic Energy of 
Canada, Ltd., will represent Crown com- 
panies on the selection committee. 


Changed Regulations Will 
Restore Jebless Benefits 


Unemployment insurance regulations will 
be relaxed to restore benefits to some 
workers who were temporarily disqualified 
under the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act that went into effect last October oF 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
January 25. 

Net effect of the change will be to restore 
benefits to those who could have qualified 
under the old regulations but could not do 
so under the new ones, 


A more detailed explanation of the change 
will appear in the March issue. 


CORRECTION 


It was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE 
account of the CCL convention in 
October that Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald had been voted a salary 
increase to $10,000 a year. Actually, Mr. 
MacDonald did not receive the increase at 
that time, that salary having been estab- 
lished at the 1954 convention. 


CMA Suggests Reduction 
In Income Tax Rates 


“Tf present tax rates are continued, they 
will impede the development of manu- 
facturing in this country,” the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association declared in a 
submission last month to the Hon. W. E. 
Harris, Minister of Finance. 

The rates at which personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes are levied could well 
come under the closest scrutiny, the CMA 
brief said. 

While recognizing the Government’s needs 
for substantial revenues to provide the 
necessary public services, including existing 
social security measures, the CMA urged 
Mr. Harris to study carefully the effect 
of taxation policy on the maintenance of a 
high and steady level of employment, the 
progressive expansion and improvement of 
productive resources, and the need to guard 
against inflation. 


Personal Income Taxes 


On the subject of personal income taxes, 
the Association submitted that, with so 
highly progressive a rate structure, the 
increase in rates in recent years has 
discouraged initiative, particularly for those 
in the middle income bracket, whose taxes 
have increased from four- to six-fold in 
pre-war dollars in the last 15 years. 

The present top corporation rate of 47 
per cent on all profits in excess of $20,000 
makes it difficult to interest the owners of 
capital in investment in Canadian industry. 
Into the bargain, the existing rate encour- 
ages borrowing for purposes of expansion 
rather than securing the needed capital by 
stock sale, because of the necessity of 
paying taxes on the profits out of which 
the dividends are paid, the CMA pointed 
out. 

A further submission was that, in view 
of its effect on the willingness of married 
women to work in industry and commerce, 
consideration should be given to raising 
substantially the present $250 limit set to 
the earnings permitted them before their 
husbands’ tax exemption was reduced. 

With regard to the Excise Tax Act, the 
Association recommended that the 15-per- 
cent and 10-per-cent special excise taxes on 
commodities be abolished. The selection 
of certain specified commodities for special 
taxes was both unsound and discriminatory 
and it was suggested that there should be 
no place in Canada’s permanent tax struc- 
ture for special taxes on any commodities. 
These temporary taxes have now been in 
effect for many years and, in the main, the 
reasons for their imposition no longer exist. 
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The Association also asked that all 
articles and materials that enter into the 
cost of manufacture or production of goods 
be exempted from sales tax. These would 
include items that are now taxable, such 
as machinery and apparatus for exclusive or 
primary use in the repair or maintenance of 
machinery used directly in the production 
of goods, lubricating oils and grease when 
used in the production of goods, and equip- 
ment and materials for the promotion of 
safety and health of workmen engaged in 
the manufacture or production of goods. 

All building materials should also be 
made completely exempt from sales tax, the 
CMA declared. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Requests Tax Changes 


A number of changes in income tax, 
excise tax, and federal succession duty 
taxes were suggested by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in a brief sent last 
month to Finance Minister Harris and 
Revenue Minister McCann. 

The Government was asked to make 
more liberal allowance for medical expenses 
by making such expenses deductible for 
income tax purposes when they exceed 3 
per cent of income after deduction of 
personal exemptions, instead of before as 
at present. 

The Chamber also suggested that persons 
providing individually for their retirement 
should be granted tax exemptions similar 
to those given persons contributing to 
approved pension schemes. 

That tax assessments should be issued 
by the Department of National Revenue 
only after a taxpayer’s return has been 
“adequately reviewed”; and that, except in 
cases of fraud, the right to re-assess a tax- 
payer should not extend beyond one year 
from the time of assessment, was another 
recommendation made by the Chamber. 
Taxpayers should “have the right of appeal 
from any assessment,’ it was further 
contended. 

Another suggestion was that professional 
accountants be appointed to the Income 
Tax Appeal Board, because the Board deals 
“continually” with accounting problems. 

Three recommendations made formerly 
and repeated this year were: that bene- 
ficiaries under a deferred profit-sharing 
plan be taxed only as and when they 
receive payments under the plan, that a 
wife employed by her husband as an 
ordinary employee be allowed to list her 
salary separately rather than jointly with 
her husband, and that costs of appealing 
assessments be deductible from taxable 
income. 
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Manitoba Labour Asks 
85-Cent Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage for Manitoba workers 
of 85 cents an hour was requested in 
December in a joint submission made by 
Winnipeg and provincial labour bodies to 
the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board, while 
the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce con- 
tended that an increase’ in the present 
minimum wage scales might result in some 
workers losing their jobs. 

In a short submission to the Board the 
Chamber put forward three points which 
it believed should be considered in regard 
to any “contemplated, proposed or prospec- 
tive alteration” in present levels:— 

1. No change should be made in the 
present scales “except on clear proof that 
real hardships are now being created 
directly because of present minimum levels 
being too low and that because of such 
a fact, employers are taking an unfair 
advantage of employees”. 


“Tend to Loss of Jobs” 


2. Present minimum wage levels “affect 
only those who are either physically or 
mentally incapable of earning more—that 
1s, people who are incapable of competing 
on equal terms with able-bodied and 
mentally alert persons. In these cases an 
increase in present minimum levels will 
tend to a loss of jobs and hence be 
contrary to the public interest.” 

3. Regulation of minimum wages by law 
“never was nor is it now intended to affect 
general wage levels as such. These are 
now generally determined by collective 
bargaining. Consequently no desire either 
to increase or decrease the general wage 
level should be reflected in the determina- 
tion of the level of minimum wages.” 

The brief added that minimum wages 
now paid to practically all employees of 
Chamber members were considerably in 
excess of the minimum set by the Minimum 
Wage Regulations. 

The labour brief, which was prepared 
jointly by the Manitoba Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), the Winnipeg and 
District Trades and Labour Council (TLC), 
the Winnipeg Labour Council (CCL), the 
Winnipeg Central Council (OBU) and the 
Manitoba Provincial Legislative Committee 
of the International Railway Brotherhoods, 
also requested :— 


40-Hour Work Week 


Reduction of the present 44- and 48-hour, 
six-day work week to a 40-hour work week. 
(The 44-hour week applies to female 
workers and the 48-hour week to male 
workers.) 
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Deletion of all regulations providing for 
the issuing of permits allowing payments 
of less than minimum rates, except for 
physically- or mentally-handicapped persons. 

Prohibition of the employment of any 
person under 16 years of age unless a 
permit is obtained from the Minister of 
Labour. 





Arrange Special Training 
For Jobless N.S. Miners 

Arrangements to provide special training 
facilities for unemployed Nova _ Scotia 
miners have been made by the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the federal Department of Labour. 

In making the announcement last month, 
an official of the Glace Bay National 
Employment Office said it would involve 
an expansion of the regular training facili- 
ties at the provincial Department of 
Labour’s trade school at North Sydney. 
Special preference, he said, would be given 
to unemployed persons who have been 
employed in the coal mining industry. 

A training bulletin issued by the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour stated that 
the courses would depend on the number 
of requests from unemployed coal miners, 
the employment opportunities, and the 
extent to which facilities can be set up in 
the school. 

The main course, at least for a time, 
the bulletin said, would be for the training 
of diesel mechanics. The course was 
planned to start at the end of January and 
continue for eight months. 

A course for mine electricians was also 
being set up to begin sometime this month. 
It was planned to give consideration to 
such courses as television servicing, heating 
unit servicing and barbering, provided 
sufficient candidates apply. 





Number Receiving Blind 
Allowances Up Slightly 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,140 at June 30, 
1955, to 8,159 at September 30, 1955. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$721,285.20 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, compared with $719,314.02 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the Federal Government has 
contributed $10,947,551.68. 

At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.73 to $39.49. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


See More Automation in 
Offices than in Plants 


Automation was generally foreseen as 
becoming more extensive in office opera- 
tions than in manufacturing by 67 United 
States executives queried in a recent survey 
by the Bureau of National Affairs. 


Generally, too, the 67 executives were 
of the opinion that the work force in 
individual plants will be reduced by normal 
turnover rather than layoffs. Most of those 
questioned did not expect a cut in the 
work week in the next five years but 40 
per cent foresaw a cut to 35 or 374 hours. 


Some effects which the group expected to 
accompany automation were: (1) a decrease 
in the number of employees in individual 
plants; (2) greater specialization in the 
work force; (3) proportionately lower 
labour costs; (4) more centralized com- 
pany organization; (5) greater supervisory 
training needs, and (6) higher wage rates 
and more widespread application of sever- 
ance pay. 

A Canadian executive, Robert D. 
Armstrong, Comptroller of the Canadian 
National Railways, referring to the new 
electronic computors being introduced into 
CNR accounting operations, had this to 
say about the effects of automation :— 

“The computor can make calculations that 
dazzle the mind, but it is still only a 
machine. Jt has no intelligence, so it has 
to be directed by human intelligence. 

“With the machines operating, we will 
need fewer employees. But there should 
be no layoffs because the normal rate at 
which a company as big as ours loses 
employees through marriage, death and 
retirement is greater than the rate at which 
we would have to cut clerical staffs. 

“Tt’ll just be a matter of not making 
replacements when certain vacancies occur,” 
he pointed out. 

At a conference held this month in 
conjunction with an engineering show at 
Philadelphia, L. C. Morrow, conference 
chairman and consulting editor of Factory 
Management and Maintenance, looked 
ahead to 1975. 

By 1975, he claimed, “there won’t be 
enough workers to fill the demand unless 
there is a great deal more speed in the 
application of automatic operation than we 
can see today. 

“Tf we continue to improve standards of 
living at the rate we are going, by that 
time we'll have to produce $3,900 worth 
of goods and services for each of our 
220,000,000 population, or a total of 
$858 ,000,000,000.” 


Mr. Morrow predicted that by 1975 each 
worker would be producing $10,150 worth 
of goods and services a year, so that there 
would be a need for 84,000,000 workers. 





Remove Health Matters 
From Bergaining, is Plea 
Industrial medicine should be removed 


from the arena of labour-management 
bickering because a factory’s health 
programs now reach beyond the _ plant 
and into homes, Harry Read, Assistant 


Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, said last month. 
He was speaking at the American Medical 
Association’s conference on industrial health. 

Although tremendous progress has been 
made from the days when workers regarded 
the plant doctor as a member of man- 
agement’s staff and even a snooper for 
management, the still-practised method of 
bargaining for health provisions acts as a 
deterrent on good employer-employee rela- 
tions, he said. 

Industrial medicine now plays so vital a 
role that it should be recognized for that 
importance and no longer be fought over 
like wages, hours or working conditions, 
he added. 





Advise No Major Change 
In U.K. Health Service 


A committee appointed by the U.K. 
Government to examine the cost, efficiency 
and future of the National Health Service 
reports that there has been no widespread 
extravagance in the use of money and 
manpower and no lowering of service by 
physicians. The service was initiated in 
1948. 

“We are strongly of the opinion”, the 
committee stated, “that it would be alto- 
gether premature at the present time to 
propose any fundamental change in the 
structure of the National Health Service.” 

While there were defects of organization 
and administration, the service’s record of 
performance has been one of real achieve- 
ment, the committee said. 

“Tooking to the future, it is clear that 
there are long-term problems of high 
importance confronting the National Health 
Service, not a few of which can only be 
solved by the medical profession itself and 
which call for all the qualities of states- 
manship and adaptability that it can 
command,” the committee said. » 

The committee made no suggestions for 
substantial reductions in the annual cost 
of the service; in fact, it reported that some 
of its recommendations would tend to 
increase the cost. 
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J. A. McClelland, OBE 


J. A. MeClelland, OBE, of 
War Labour Board, Killed 


John A. McClelland, a former Vice- 
president of the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-TLC) and who served 
on the National War Labour Board during 
the Second World War, for which he 
received the Order of the British Empire, 
died in a fire on January 9. He was 77 
years of age. 

Born at Barrow-in-Furness, England, Mr. 
McClelland was educated in Ireland and 
came to Canada in 1903. He was with the 
CPR for several years. 


From 1912 to 1928 he served as an official 
of the JAM. During the First World War 
he was associated with government services 
and afterwards represented Canada at a 
number of labour conferences in Europe. 
From 1932 to 1940 he served on several 
boards of conciliation. 


Joined Board in 1941 


In 1941 Mr. MeClelland joined the War 
Labour Board, serving on its executive 
committee, then as technical adviser and 
finally as a member of the Board until it 
went out of existence in 1946. 

Mr. McClelland remained with the 
Department of Labour until 1948, when he 
retired to his home at Valois, Que. 
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Canada Ups Contribution 
To Teehnical Aid Plan 
Canada’s pledged contribution to the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies for 1956, subject to approval by 
Parliament, is $1,800,000, an increase of 
$300,000 over the sum pledged for 1955. 


At the sixth annual pledging conference 
for the Program held in New York in 
October, 61 governments pledged a total of 
$98 031,536, which is already more than 
the total of $27,996,017 pledged for 1955, 
although a number of governments have 
still to make their pledges. 


Colombo Plan 


Most of the Colombo Plan countries also 
reported progress which equalled, and in 
some cases surpassed, that made in the 
previous year, according to the Colombo 
Plan Annual Report for 1954-55. 


At a recent ministerial meeting in 
Singapore it was decided to expand the 
Plan until 1961. 

Economic indicators show that there has 
been a considerable rise in national income 
and output in most of the countries con- 
cerned. In some the rise of income was 
at a greater rate than the growth of 
population. The rate of increase in income 
and output was, however, uneven. 

Development outlay under the Plan con- 
tinued to increase in all sectors. Agricul- 
ture attracted more than two-fifths of the 
total, transport and communications stayed 
at about one-quarter, and public health, 
education and housing also remained at 
about one-quarter. 





Old Age Assistance 
Reeipients Fewer 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 94,493 
at June 30, 1955, to 94,452 at September 30, 
1955. 


The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $5,290,907.33 for the quarter ended 
September 380, 1955, compared with 
$5,286,008.26 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the Federal Goy- 
ernment has contributed $73,140,270.14. 

At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.70 to $87.64, except for one province 
where the average was $27.75. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.39. 


Ont. to Grant Allowances 


To Handicapped Persons 

Living allowances ranging up to as high 
as $1,680 a year for handicapped persons 
undergoing rehabilitation treatment under 
legislation passed a year ago by the 
Ontario Legislature were announced by the 
province’s Minister of Public Welfare, 
Louis Cecile, in an address last month 
before the Institute of Physical Medicine 
in Essex County. 

The Minister said that the Ontario 
Government plans to make grants available 
to such people, after they have been 
accepted and approved by local rehabilita- 
tion authorities. 

Grants will vary from $60 a month— 
with up to $15 extra when need is shown 
—for an unmarried person to $115 a month 
for a married person with dependent child 
or children. These grants are to be paid 
for a maximum of two years, Mr. Cecile 
said. 

Speaking on the same occasion Dr. 
Harold Cranfield of Toronto, medical 
adviser on physical medicine to the pro- 
vincial Government’s departments which 
deal with health and_ re-establishment 
problems, said that the basis of a program 
of rehabilitation is sound diagnosis of the 
individual case and a careful consideration 
of what is possible. 

He divided all cases into four groups: 
those who can be made fit to return to 
work by special treatment and training; 
those who can be fitted for part-time work 
or work at home; those who can be taught 
to look after themselves; and those for 
whom nothing can be done. Experience 
has shown, Dr. Cranfield said, that when a 
person can be put back to work it means 
a tremendous saving in the public funds 
which would otherwise be required to 
support him. 


Soep Co. Layoff Benefits 
Not Linked to State Plan 


A layoff benefit plan that is not linked 
in any way to unemployment insurance 
payments has been negotiated between the 
Colgate-Palmolive Company in the United 
States and the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union and the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union. It 
is said to be the first major layoff plan in 
the industry. 

Under the plan, benefits of one week’s 
wages for each year of service will be paid 
at the time of a worker’s layoff provided 
he has worked for 24 of the preceding 30 
months. The entire amount is to be paid 
at the time of layoff but if the worker is 





Birt Showler, MBE 


—Steffens Colmer, Vancouver. 


Once TLC Vice-President, 
Birt Showler, MBE, Dead 


Birt Showler, MBE, a Canadian labour 
leader for nearly 40 years, died in 
Vancouver on December 8. He was in his 
67th year. 

A Vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for ten years, from 1948 
to 1953, Mr. Showler was serving his fourth 
term as alderman in Vancouver at the time 
of his death. He was one of the original 
leaders of trade unionism in Vancouver. 


Born in London, England, Mr. Showler 
came to Vancouver in 1910. In 1917, 
driving a horse and wagon, he helped to 
organize the teamsters. This was the 
beginning of his active union career. 

Mr. Showler was elected Secretary of 
the Teamsters’ Joint Council in 1917 and 
Secretary of the Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Dairy Employees’ Union in 1919, posts 
which he held until January 1955. 

For eight years he was president of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 





recalled to work in fewer weeks than the 
number for which he has received benefits, 
he will have to repay the excess at the 
rate of 10 per cent of his wages weekly. 

The benefit will not be paid if the layoff 
is the result of causes beyond the company’s 
control or of the worker’s illness, or if the 
worker quits or is dismissed. 
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Studebaker Grants SUB 
But Gains Concessions 


The United Automobile Workers (AFL- 
CIO) have won a supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit plan under a new 
collective agreement with another auto 
manufacturer but have made certain con- 
cessions in return, which, it is said, will 
enable the company to compete on equal 
terms financially with the rest of the 
industry. 

The three-year contract between the 
union and the Studebaker Division of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, which was 
ratified early last month by a narrow 
majority of the members of Local No. 5 
at South Bend, Ind., contains substantially 
the same economic provisions as the agree- 
ments negotiated earlier by the union 
and the other automobile manufacturing 
companies. 

The economic package, as in the case of 
the other auto contracts, calls for a 6-cents- 
an-hour or 23-per-cent (whichever is 
the greater) annual wage increase, and 
“imequity adjustments” varying from 3 to 
25 cents an hour. The economic provisions 
are retroactive to last September 1. 

The new contract incorporates provisions 
eliminating factors which the company 
believes lowered productivity under the old 
agreement. These changes affect seniority 
and displacement resulting from _ layoffs, 
transfers, production standards, relief and 
clean-up time, steward representation, and 
grievance procedure. 

Company officials said that the new 
contract provided for seniority by classifica- 
tion, department, and shift; rather than by 
division as before. 

Production standards, the company said, 
have also been revised, and both parties 
have agreed that standards shall be based 
on “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay”. 
The management, according to the com- 
pany, is given the right “to establish and 
enforce production standards”. 


N.Y. Employers’ Group 
Opposes Ford-Type SUB 


A major New York State employer organ- 
ization said last month that it would be 
opposed to “any supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan which would be tied in 
with the state’s unemployment compensa- 
tion system”. 

The Associated Industries of New York 
State announced January 15, following a 
director’s meeting, that it opposed the type 
of guaranteed annual wage agreement in 
effect in the automobile industry. 
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20,032 Disabled Persons 
Receiving Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act at September 30, 1955, was 20,032. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,705,219.02 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. Since the inception of the Act, 
the Federal Government has contributed 
$2,877 ,611.78. 

At September 30, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.24 to $39.42. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Price to Farmer Drops 
But Handling Costs Rise 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reported in December that despite 
a reduction of 10 per cent in prices to the 
farmer, retail food prices in November 1955 
were just 2 per cent below those of 
November 1954. In the year, it said, 
marketing and handling charges had in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

The Department, in its first report on 
new studies of price spreads, said that 
farmers were now getting “only 39 cents 
out of every dollar spent for food in the 
retail store,’ the smallest share since 1940. 
The 39 cents compared with 42 cents in 
November 1954 and a peak of 53 cents in 
1945, 





Farm Cash Income Drops 
2°3 Per Cent in 1955 


Farmers’ cash income in 1955 was 2-3 
per cent below that in 1954, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products and from participation payments 
on previous year’s prairie grain crops 
amounted to an estimated $2,323,330,000; 
the 1954 estimate was $2,377,800,000. 

The 1955 income estimate was 18-5 per 
cent below the all-time high of $2,849,300,000 
in 1952. 





Sees No End This Year 
To Farming Depression 


No prospect this year of an end to the 
depression in Canadian agriculture, which 
has continued for three years even while 
the rest of the economy has been enjoying 
a boom, is seen by Dr. W. E. Haviland of 
Macdonald College. 

In his view, “the price of prosperity in 
agriculture during the Second World War 


now is being paid in the form of painful 
adjustments which have been under way 
since 1952. ; 

“Getting people to eat more is no solu- 
tion,’ he said. ‘People cannot eat more 
of everything. Canada’s population in- 
crease is not sufficient to keep pace with 
production expansion and shrinking export 
markets.” 

Unmanageable farm surpluses seem to 
be assuming “an alarming measure of 
permanency,” he said. His opinion is that 
there is no food surplus in the world as a 
whole “but we have not exhibited the will, 
nor have we found the financial way, to 
move our extra food into stomachs abroad 
instead of into storage at home”. 

In wheat, “the United States has been 
outselling and underselling us”. The dairy 
market is mainly domestic and demand is 
expected to increase at a rate of only about 
2 per cent a year, Dr. Haviland said. 





Labour Income Reached 
New Peak in October 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time peak of $1,139,000,000 in October, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported last 
month. 

This was an increase of $13,000,000 over 
the September total and of $95,000,000, or 
9 per cent, over the October 1954 figure. 

In the January-October period, the total 
rose 7 per cent to $10,603,000,000 from 
$9,920,000,000 a year earlier. 

Total wages and salaries increased in all 
industrial divisions in October with the 
exception of the finance and services group, 
in which there was a decline of $2,000,000. 
Increases ranged from $1,000,000 in the 
primary group of industries to $6,000,000 
for the construction industry. 





Occupational Diseases 
Problems “Multiplying” 

The problem of occupational diseases in 
industry has become “enormously multi- 
plied” in recent years, especially in rubber 
processing and handling of radioactive sub- 
stances, Dr. Harold S. Mitchell, head of 
the Montreal General Hospital’s allergy 
department, said last month in an address 
to the Progress Club. 

“When a new compound or moderniza- 
tion of an industrial process is considered, 
careful investigation must always be carried 
out,” he said. “Each new substance brings 
its own problems which often can be 
discovered only by experience.” 

Dr. Mitchell also said that a physically- 
handicapped person should not be excluded 
from employment that would not lead to 
danger to himself or to others. 
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Government Enforcement 
Of Wage Rates Opposed 


Enforcement of federal government wage 
scales on United States highway projects 
receiving federal aid has been opposed by 
the American Road Builders Association. 
Employment practices and rates of pay on 
such projects should remain a matter for 
adjustment by each state, a resolution at 
the Association’s annual meeting declared. 

The resolution asserted that administra- 
tive expenditures would be increased if 
payrolls were under federal control, that 
the right of collective bargaining would be 
seriously abridged, that states’ rights would 
be abrogated and that construction costs 
would soar. 





U.S. Jobless Insurance 
Now Covers 40,400,000 


The number covered by federal-state 
unemployment insurance in the United 
States reached a record of 40,400,000 on 
January 1 of this year, according to Acting 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson. This 
has been brought about by the extension 
of coverage to an additional 1,700,000 
workers by the 1954 amendment to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act to include 
employers of four or more employees, and 
legislative action in a number of states 
providing unemployment insurance protec- 
tion to employees of smaller business, state 
and local governments, and certain other 
units not previously covered by the federal 
law. 

Before the 1955 legislative sessions the 
Secretary of Labor wrote to all governors 
ealling their attention to desirable improve- 
ments in state laws dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance. His letters recour 
mended that the maximum weekly benefit 
amount be adjusted to average gross earh- 
ings of all covered workers, and that 
weekly amounts below the maximum should 
represent 50 per cent of the workers’ gross 
earnings. He also recommended that the 
states should carry out President Hisen- 
hower’s recommendation of a uniform 26 
weeks’ duration of benefits. 

The new yardstick under the federal law 
is the employment of four or more workers 
in covered employment for some portion 
of a day in each of 20 weeks. State yard- 
sticks vary. 

Twenty states amended their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in 1955 to conform to 
the coverage provisions of the federal act. 
Four other states, in which employers of 
four or more were already included, broad- 
ened coverage beyond that of the federal 
Act. 
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1955 Immigration Drops 


To Five-Year Low 

The number of immigrants to Canada 
during 1955 dropped 30 per cent from the 
1954 total and was the lowest in five years, 
according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 

In the 12-month period, immigrants 
numbered 109,946 compared with 154,227 
over the corresponding period in 1954. 
Immigrants arriving in Canada during the 
last quarter of 1955 totalled 23,339. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion officials state the main reason for the 
drop in the figures was a drying up of 
immigrant pools abroad. Persons in 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the Nether- 
lands were now less anxious to emigrate 
because of better economic conditions and 
job prospects in their own countries. 

In efforts to halt the slide the Govern- 
ment has broadened its assisted passage 
scheme and now is encouraging winter 
movement of immigrants assured of employ- 
ment in Canada. Officials believe these 
moves may be reflected in immigration 
figures in the first quarter of 1956. Pre- 
viously winter movement was discouraged 
because unemployment was usually high in 
Canada. 





$6.94 Per Person Weekly 
Spent on Food in Canada 


Canadian families in the country’s larger 
cities spend an average of $6.94 per person 
per week on food, it is indicated by a 
survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

For the survey, which spanned the year 
1953, the Bureau collected records of food 
expenditures of about 200 families in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver each month. The survey 
families were selected by systematic 
sampling from a list previously drawn for 
the monthly labour force survey. Family 
incomes ranged from $1,800 to $6,500 a year. 

The results of the survey were published 
last month in a reference paper, “Urban 
Family Food Expenditure”. 





Aid to Depressed Areas 
Aim of U.S. Senate Bill 

The Administration’s bill to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment was introduced in 
the United States Senate last month. The 
main features of the bill are: provision for 
setting up of a $50,000,000 revolving federal 
loan fund to finance the preparing of land 
for commercial or industrial uses and the 
building of new factories and modernizing 
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of old ones; and provision of $1,500,000 for 
annual grants for technical assistance. 

Under the bill individual federal loans 
are not to exceed 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the project for which the loan is 
made, the state must approve the project, 
and 15 per cent of its total cost must be 
borne locally or by the state. Loans are 
also to be contingent upon the existence 
of a program for the economic develop- 
ment of the area as a whole, and are to be 
repayable within a period of not more than 
20 years. 

This bill differs widely from the one 
introduced by a Democratic senator and 
sponsored by seven senators from states 
with a large amount of chronic unemploy- 
ment. That measure would provide 
$100,000,000 for loans and the same amount 
for grants for public works. It would 
create an independent Depressed Areas 
Administration, allow 40 years for repay- 
ment of loans, and provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
up to 13 weeks after state benefits were 
exhausted, for those under retraining 
programs. 

The need for a broad program to aid 
depressed areas, on the ground that the 
existence of “geographic pockets of 
continuing economic depression” retards 
national economic growth and may cause 
depression in other areas, was emphasized 
in a report issued a short time ago by 
the Joint Committee’s sub-committee on 
low-income families. The sub-committee’s 
opinion is that to be successful a remedial 
program requires not only federal action 
but also the co-operation of labour and 
management, church groups and community 
organizations, under the direction of a 
single federal agency. 





CCL Approves Merger of 
Affiliate and Hydro Union 


The Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour on January 30 
approved the terms of a merger between 
the National Union of Public Service 
Employees, a CCL affiliate, and the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Association, an 
independent organization. 

Discussions between the two groups have 
been in progress for some time and late 
last year the membership of the Hydro 
Employees’ Association voted by a large 
majority in a referendum ballot to merge 
with the Public Service Employees (L.G., 
Jan., p. 27). As a result of the executive 
decision, the 13,000 members of the Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Association will 


become part of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 


Radio, Television Unions 
Agree on Affiliation 


Announcement was made last month of 
an afhhation agreement between the Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada and the National Association of 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(AFL-CIO-CCL). 

ARTEC, which represents 1,700 office 
and professional employees, including 


announcers, of the CBC, has not hitherto 
been affliated with any major organiza- 
tion. NABET, which represents CBC 
technical employees, was formed 20 years 
ago in the United States and has been 
functioning in Canada since 1952. 

The unions said that in combining forces 
their intention was “to complete the 
organization of the entire radio-television 
industry from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia,” and that they “plan to raise 
basic wages in the independent stations to 
the wage levels in the CBC, to put an end 
to wage inequalities”. 


CBRE Given Support in 


Fight to Repel UMW Raid 


An attempt by the United Mine Workers, 
District 50, to wrest representation of the 
Montreal Transportation |Commission’s 
conductors, motormen, and bus drivers, 
numbering about 800, from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees (CCL) 
is meeting with strong resistance from the 
CBRE, with the active support of both 
the TLC and the CCL. 

The raid by the UMW coincides with the 
recently announced merger of the Canadian 
Workers’ Association (ind) with the miners’ 
union. Paul Emile Marquette, President of 
the CWA, was for a long time connected 
with the MTC’s operating employees, at 
first as an official of the CBRE and later, 
from 1946 until 1952, as head of his own 
Canadian Workers’ Association, which he 
founded in 1946. The CWA lost the repre- 
sentation of the conductors, motormen, and 
bus drivers to the CBRE in 1952. 

In a joint statement, issued January 20, 
Claude Jodoin, President of the TLC, and 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CCL, said: “The conduct of raids, in 
an effort to entice workers from one union 
to another, is completely contrary to the 
spirit of unity and co-operation. On behalf 
of both the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, which will shortly unite in the 
Canadian Labour Congress, we deplore the 
action of those who are attempting to spht 
the employees of Montreal Tramways and 
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we call upon the workers to stand united 
with their one million fellow workers in 
our two Canadian congresses.” 

UMW officials in Montreal have attacked 
the pension plan approved by the CBRE, 
which was recently accepted by a _ large 
majority of the employees of the MTC, 
and have endeavoured to convince the 
employees of the superiority of the UMW’s 
welfare and retirement fund plan. 


U.S. Reports Shortages 
OF Skilled Workers 


Only one in seven in the work force of 
the United States is a skilled worker or a 
technician. 

Total skilled workers and technicians 
number about nine million. 

Replacement needs just for those who 
die, retire or leave the field run about 
250,000 annually. 

Shortages exist in many skilled worker 
and technician fields. 

These facts are reported in a_ recent 
pamphlet published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The productiveness of the nation is 
directly hinged to the size of the skilled 


work force. The pamphlet presents a 
picture of the size of the nation’s skilled 
work force, a breakdown into various 
classifications of skills, how skills are 


acquired and where, shortages that exist 
in the armed forces, minimum education 
apparently required to enable the acquisi- 
tion of skills, the experience of the armed 
forces as regards sectional areas of the 
country as providers of the raw material for 
training in skilled classifications, the rela- 
tion of skill to unemployment and the 
impact of automation on skill. 

The pamphlet, entitled The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Civil Service Accidents 
Increase in December 

Accidents to federal civil servants and 
employees of Crown corporations reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch during December numbered 
1.441, an increase of 134 over the 1,307 
reported in November. 

In the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year, accidents reported now total 
11.815, an increase of 395 over the 11,420 
in the same period of the previous fiscal 
year. 
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U.S. President Repeats 
1955 Labour Requests 


Enactment of the recommendations he 
made to Congress last year for the amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act was urged 
by President Eisenhower in his State of 
the Union message sent to the United 
States Congress early in January. 

These amendments included changes 
dealing with the right of economic strikers 
to vote in representation elections, the 
requirement that employers should file 
non-Communist affidavits, government- 
conducted secret ballot strike votes, a large 
measure of immunity from certain provi- 
sions of the law for unions in the building 
trades and the maritime and amusement 
industries, easing of secondary boycott and 
injunction provisions, and several other 
changes. 

There is said to be little likelihood of the 
amendments being passed at this session, 
however. 

The President also repeated his request 
made to Congress the year before that the 
coverage of the minimum wage should be 
broadened. 

The message requested measures to clarify 
and strengthen the eight-hour laws for 
workers subject to federal jurisdiction, occu- 
pational safety legislation, improvement of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act, and amendment of the 
District of Columbia’s laws regarding non- 
occupational disability insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance. It also urged Congress 
to implement an equal-pay-for-equal-work 
law. 

The Administration, the President said, 
will shortly propose legislation to assure 
adequate disclosure of the financial affairs 
of each employee pension and welfare plan 
and to afford substantial protection to the 
beneficiaries of such plans. 


The message said that provision should 
be made, by federal reinsurance or other- 
wise, to foster extension of voluntary health 
imsurance coverage to many more persons, 
especially older persons and those in rural 
areas. 

Under the 1954 amendments to the old 
age and survivors’ insurance program, pro- 
tection was extended to some 10,000,000 
additional workers and their families, and 
benefits were increased. This system is 
sound, the President said, and must be 
kept so. The Administration will present 
its recommendations for further extension 
of coverage and other steps which may be 
taken wisely at this time, he said. 

Social security amendments approved by 
the House, and now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, are designed to 
lower the retirement age for women from 
65 to 62 years, to allow benefits at age 
50 to those who retire before their time 
because of disability, and to provide bene- 
fits for disabled children 18 years of age 
and over. 

A firm program of public housing is 
essential until the private building industry 
has found ways to provide more adequate 
housing for low-income families, the message 
stated, and the Administration will propose 
authority to contract for 35,000 additional 
public housing units in each of the next 
two fiscal years for communities which will 
participate in an integrated attack on slums 
and blight. 





U.S. Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployed workers were paid a total 
of $1,340,000,000 in state unemployment 
benefits last year, the U.S. Department of 
Labor reports. This was 34 per cent less 
than the 1954 total. Benefit payments 
dropped considerably in the second half of 
1955 as employment expanded, 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Speech from the Throne 
January 10 


Industrial Status of Women—A bill to 
provide for equal pay for equal work in 
industries under federal Jurisdiction will be 
introduced, 

Unemployment Assistance—Parliament 
will be asked to approve legislation to 
implement a program for the sharing of 
costs with the provinces of assistance to 
unemployed persons not eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and in need, 
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Health Insurance—Arising out of the 
federal-provincial conference in October, a 
committee of ministers from all govern- 
ments was established to consider health 
insurance programs. The work of the 
committee is already under way. 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements— 
A specific proposal, to commence next 
year, will be placed before all provincial 
governments. 


National Housing Act—Amendments will 
be introduced to increase assistance designed 


to encourage redevelopment of older sec- 
tions of Canadian cities to their best use, 
and to increase amounts of loans avail- 
able for home improvement. 


Trans-Canada Highway  Act—Amend- 
ments to accelerate completion of essential 
links in the highway. 


Gas Pipeline—Parliament will be asked 
to provide for the construction jointly 
with the Ontario Government of a gas 
pipeline across Northern Ontario. 


Colombo Plan—Parliament will be asked 
to authorize Canada’s continued participa- 
tion in the Plan and in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. 


Employment—On the employment situa- 
tion, the Speech contained the following 
statement: 

A higher level of employment this winter 
than last seems to be assured and the 
improvements you made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act last year will provide a 
better coverage for those who are temporarily 
without work, particularly in the winter 
season. Various departments and agencies 
of government have sought to arrange their 
construction programs to provide more 
employment during the winter season. It 
is gratifying to note that many other 
employers are endeavouring to follow the 
same policy. 


Industrial Status of Women 
January 11 


Mrs. Ann Shipley (Timiskaming), in 
moving the address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne, expressed pleasure at the 
Government’s intention to introduce a bill 
to provide that women will receive equal 
pay for equal work in industries under 
federal jurisdiction. She said: 

Speaking on this subject on previous occa- 
sions, I pointed out how difficult it is to 
evaluate what is equal work, and I shall be 
most interested to examine the methods of 
administration which will be proposed in 
the forthcoming Bill. What I would lke 
to see is some method of giving women equal 
opportunities for advancement, but I know 
of no way of putting that into legislation in 
order to ensure the desired results. I notice 
that there is a vacancy on the Civil Service 
Commission and I urge strongly that this 
vacancy be filled by the appointment of a 
woman. Not only do I feel that this is 
necessary; I urge that this should be done 
if we are to obtain our objective of equal 
opportunities for all. 


Miss Margaret Aitken (York-Humber) 
inquired if it is the Government’s inten- 
tion to appoint a woman to the Civil 
Service Commission. The Prime Minister 


rephed that the matter has been under 
consideration and a decision had been 
reached but that the person the Govern- 
ment desired to appoint felt she was not 
desirous of accepting the appointment. 
The matter is still under consideration, he 
said, “because we would lke to have a 
competent woman acting on the Civil 
Service Commission”. 


January 12 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg introduced the 
following motion: 

That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to provide equal pay for female 
employees as compared with male employees 
of the same employer, for identical or sub- 
stantially identical work in federal works, 
undertakings or businesses; and to provide 
further under the enforcement procedure for 
the appointment of referees who may be paid 
such allowances and expenses as may be 
approved by the Treasury Board. 


January 16 


Bill received first reading. 


Unemployment Insurance 
January Ll 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked the Minister of Labour if 
arrangements have been made for unem- 
ployed persons who have been denied 
benefits under the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act to be put on benefit if they 
could have qualified under the terms of the 
old Act. 

Mr. Gregg replied that since the coming 
into effect of the new Act on October 2 
the, Commission has been following the 
course of its operations very carefully and 
he was glad to report that, in the main, 
“the great revisions of last year have gone 
into effect very well indeed”. It has been 
found that some adjustments are necessary 
so that the actual application of the Act 
could more closely conform with the inten- 
tions of Parliament. Some it was possible 
to achieve by regulations under the Act. On 
others, the Commission would like to have 
a little longer time to complete their 
preliminary survey and to assess the 
longer term effects of any further adjust- 
ments it might recommend to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gregg added: 

The Commission feels that a useful part 
of their survey would be for them to get 
at first hand from hon. members an outline 
of any difficulties that are being experienced 
among their constituents. With this in view, 
I shall be happy to arrange for any hon. 
member ...to discuss this whole matter with 
the members of the Commission and myself 
because it is not quite as simple as it 
appears to be on the surface. 
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January 16 


L. T. Stick (Trinity-Conception) asked 
that the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act be examined to cover 
fishermen. 


January 17 


Coverage of fishermen was also urged 
by H. J. Robichaud (Gloucester) and 
Charles Cannon (Iles-de-la-Madeleine). 

Mr. Cannon suggested that the Act be 
amended to lengthen the period in which 
the 30 weeks of contributions are to be 
made from 12 months to 18 months. He 
proposed also that seasonal benefits be 
payable from December 15 to April 1, 
instead of January 1 to April 30 as at 
present, so that claimants would not be 
deprived of these benefits during the 
Christmas season. 


January 19 


Asked by Stanley Iknowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) if a ruling had been obtained 
from the Department of Justice as to 
whether it will be possible by regulation 
to pay unemployment insurance benefits to 
persons denied under the new Act, pro- 
vided they could have qualified under the 
old Act, the Minister of Labour made the 
following reply: 

The answer is that a ruling has not been 
received as yet. While I am on my feet, 
I can report at first hand to my hon. friend 
that in his own city of Winnipeg there are 
not _a very large number so affected. I was 
glad to find in my weekend visit there that 
under our new legislation some 25 per cent 
more were qualifying for seasonal benefits 
this winter, and I am quite sure it includes 
practically all those he has in mind. 


Disabled Persons - 
January 12 


F. 8. Zaplitny (Dauphin) asked if, in 
view of the fact that there is no reference 
in the speech from the Throne to any 
proposed amendments to the Disabled 
Persons Act, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare would indicate whether 
he is prepared to recommend amendments 
to the Act during this session? 

The Hon. Paul Martin replied that the 
question is one that will be studied very 
carefully by a group of administrators of 
disability allowances from both the federal 
and provincial governments. 


Blind Persons 


January 12 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) what consideration the 
Government is giving to the request of the 
blind organizations in Canada for a supple- 
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mentary allowance to blind persons to help 
them to meet special expenses which arise 
because of their blindness, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare replied that 
the Government is giving all representa- 
tions of such character its most careful 
consideration. 


Labour Legislation 


January 12 


Hon. George A. Drew, Leader of the 
Opposition, in the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne, observed that there was 
no reference to a revision of Canada’s 
labour legislation. He said: 


It will be recalled that at a time when 
this House was brought together to meet a 
situation, with which the Government dealt 
in a manner of which we did not approve, 
we emphasized then the need for a review 
of our labour legislation. We pointed out 
then and we have pointed out continually 
since then that, as this country rapidly 
expands and our industrial development 
creates increased numbers of workers in this 
country, a basis of harmony and of under- 
standing and of the recognition of the rights 
in clearly-defined terms of those who work 
in our many activities in Canada is an 
essential part of that good understanding, 
of that good fellowship which is a priceless 
part of the development of this Canadian 
democracy of ours. 

We have had general assurances that this 
subject was being considered, but now when 
concern may be felt by many about the 
situation that could arise, it is not too much 
to ask the Government to take steps to carry 
out the recommendation that was made at 
that time and call together representatives 
of labour, of management and of the Govern- 
ment, so that the greatly cherished rights of 
organized labour, the relationship of man- 
agement to labour and the relationship of the 
public represented by the Government may 
be explored and interpreted in satisfactory 
and desirable legislative terms. There is no 
reference to this in the Speech from the 
Throne. 


Health Insurance 
January 13 


Asked by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) if the Government would 
be prepared to introduce at this session 
legislation implementing any agreement 
reached between the federal Government 
and the provinces respecting health insur- 
ance, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare made the following reply: 

The federal and the provincial govern- 
ments are to meet pursuant to a suggestion 
made by the Prime Minister of Canada at 
the conference which was held in this 
chamber on October 3. That conference set 
up a subcommittee consisting of the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, the Min- 
ister of Finance and the provincial treasurers 
of the provinces. That committee is to meet 
on January 23 next. I would remind my 
hon. friend of the words of the Premier of 
Ontario that the only way to make progress 


in this matter is to recognize that co-opera- 
tion between the provincial and the federal 
governments is essential. I would hope the 
hon. gentleman would agree with that view. 


Industrial Relations 


January 13 


A Bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues was introduced by Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 


Old Age Pensions 


January 16 

Asked by the Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre, Stanley Knowles, if it is the 
intention of the Government at this session 
to imerease the amount of pension “in 
accordance with the increase in the gross 
national product,’ the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare replied that the 
Government “is giving consideration to a 
number of matters in the health and 
welfare field, one of which will involve a 
discussion with the provinces on the 23rd 
of this month”, 


Family Allowances 


January 17 

Family allowances should be increased 
to keep pace with the rising cost of living, 
Charles Cannon (Iles-de-la-Madeleine) said. 
If the Government cannot see its way to 
double them, it should at least , increase 
them by 25 or 50 per cent, he said. If it 
is impossible to do this all along the hne, 
current payments for younger children of 
$5, $6 and $7 monthly should be raised to 
$8, he suggested. 


Automatic Retirement at 65 Years 


January 18 

The Department of National Defence 
does not automatically lay off people at 
age 65, Hon. R. O. Campney said in reply 
to a question put by W. G. Dinsdale 
(Brandon-Souris). While 65 is regarded as 
the normal age for retirement, if an 
employee indicates that he wishes to con- 
tinue working after 65, each particular case 
is considered on its merits, the man’s use- 
fulness, his ability to discharge his duties 
and whether a favourable decision would 
be helpful to him, the Minister said. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


January 18 
Mr. A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre), 
speaking during the debate on the Speech 
from the Throne, devoted his remarks 
almost entirely to an appraisal of the 
guaranteed annual wage. 


It is not, he stated, as new a departure 
as it is reputed to be; the principle is 
already in effect in the United States. The 
great merit of the guaranteed annual wage, 
said Mr. Hollingworth, is that it gives the 
unionized working man security in a com- 
plex society where otherwise he would be 
at the mercy of economic conditions of 
supply and demand over which he would 
have little or no control. It also provides 
more security for the industrialists, he said. 

“Tt is my opinion,’ he concluded, “that 
the guaranteed annual wage opens up new 
vistas, new challenges to industry, which I 
feel certain will prove beneficial to labour, 
to management and to the Canadian people 
and will render even greater the speedy 
development of this great Canada of ours.” 


Immigration 


January 18 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, at the request of E. D. Fulton 
(IXamloops), tabled a return showing that 
103,273 immigrants were admitted to Canada 
in the first 11 months of 1955. Figures for 
the month of December were not available. 

In the same period in 1954, the figure 
was 146,773, and in 1953 1t was 157,638. 

J. H. Ferguson (Simcoe North) said “a 
most important item, immigration, has been 
forgotten,’ and charged the Government 
with lack of forethought. Canada, now in 
an economic up-surge, he said, finds itself 
short of both materials and labour. 


National Housing Act 


January 19 


The Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister 
of Public Works, was asked by the member 
for *Burnaby-Coquitlam, Erhart Regier, if, 
‘Gn view of the announcement by the banks 
indicating a decline in money being avail- 
able for housing, would the Government 
consider again supplying a portion of NHA 
funds as it did before the first session of 
this Parliament”. He replied: 


I should point out that I do not know 
of any general announcement by the banks 
regarding a decline in money available for 
housing. There has been no indication by 
prospective borrowers that there is a general 
shortage of mortgage money under the 
National Housing Act. As the hon. member 
knows, the Act contains authority by which 
Central Mortgage may make loans directly 
to borrowers if loans are not being made 
available by approved lenders. If a shortage 
of mortgage money did occur it would be a 
matter of government policy, in light of the 
circumstances at that time, to determine to 
what extent the Corporation’s power to 
make direct loans should be used. At the 
present time this authority is being used in 
the smaller communities. It is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to insure that a high level 
of house-building continues. 
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The Department of Labour Library 


Established in the same year (1900) as the Department of Labour and 
the Labour Gazette, the Library has grown to become one of the most 
outstanding labour libraries in the world, now has 140,000 volumes 


In the very first issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTs, in September 1900, its young 
editor, William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
wrote of the Library of the Department 
of Labour. “An important feature of the 
Department of Labour will be ‘A Labour 
Library’, towards the establishment of 
which steps have already been taken,” he 
said. 

Then he added: 

It is intended to make a collection of 
books, reports, and other documents of 
interest to labour, and of such publications 
in particular, as have a bearing on the 
industrial and other economic conditions of 
Canada. Notices will be given from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre of current 
publications received, and attention directed 
by references and abstracts to such points 
in them as is thought desirable to bring to 
the notice of our readers. It is hoped, that 
in this way those interested in labour 
matters may be kept informed of important 
movements abroad, and developments at 
home, and that the nation may, by degree 
become possessed of a store of material, 
from which as original sources, the best 
history of its growth may be traced. 


Labour had for long years been insistent 
in its requests that such an establishment 
be created. A recommendation by the first 
convention of the Canadian Labour Union, 
made during the afternoon session on 
September 25, 1873, that the Dominion 
Government create a Bureau of Labour 
and Statistics was extended at the 876 
meeting of the Union—on August 3—to 
include a request that “a collection of 
information bearing upon the labour ques- 
tion be made”. This was an _ explicit 
request that a library form part of a 
Department of Labour. 

Similar requests were made at the con- 
vention of the Canadian Labour Union of 
1877, and repeated again and again by the 
Trades and Labour Congress after 1886. 
The Royal Commission of 1887-1889 also 
recommended strongly for a Library in its 
report to Parliament. 

When the Conciliation Act of 1900 was 
passed establishing a Ministry of Labour, 
a definite reference to the establishment of 
a library was made. 

Mackenzie King, the Chief Editor of the 
Lasour Gazerre and first Deputy Minister 
of the new Department of Labour, was the 
directing mind behind the first work of 
the Library in its early days in 1900, 1901 
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and 1902. It started quite humbly but has 
since become one of the most outstanding 
labour libraries in the world. 

The Annual Report of the Department 
of Labour for 1901-1902 declared: 


During the year 1901-1902 the Department 
has made special efforts to increase the 
collection of reports and other documents 
having to do with industrial and labour 
conditions in Canada and other countries, 
and to improve in various ways its Library 
of Labour Literature. An important work 
in this connection has been the classification 
of reports and other documents gathered by 
the Department during the past.and previous 
year and the preparation of a reference 
catalogue. 


It is interesting to note the divisions 
into which the Library was divided at this 
time. The report continued: 


There are three main divisions 
Library— 

(1) A Division containing publications of 
Labour Departments, particularly those 
gathered by the Labour GAZETTE in the daily 
course of its work and also of the Bureau 
of Statistics in Canada and throughout the 
world. 

(2) A Division containing other publica- 
tions relating to labour (excepting Trade 
and Labour Journals). 

(3) A_ Division containing Trade and 
Labour Journals. 


in the 


These Divisions covered: 

(a) Publications of Labour Departments 
and Bureaus of Labour Statistics in Canada 
and abroad. 

(b) A complete file of the publications 
of the Labour Department of the United 
Ixingdom and of the United States. 

(c) A large number of annual and special 
reports published in the various states of 
the American Union. 

(d) Publications of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

(e) Publications of the Office de Travail, 
Belgium. 

(f) Publications of the Munistére de 
Vindustrie et de travail, France. 

(g) Many of the most important publica- 
tions of the Labour Departments of New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Western 
Australia and Eastern Australia. 

(h) Publications of the Labour Depart- 
ment of Canada and of the new Bureaus 
of Labour of Ontario and Quebec. 


In constituting the Library, special 
efforts were made to obtain as complete a 


set as possible of all official documents 
published by all existing Labour Depart- 
ments or Bureaus in the world. In some 
instances it was impossible to obtain old 
reports, but on the whole a satisfactory 
collection was made. This policy was 
followed and is still being followed. The 
policy in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903 to 
follow up all contacts made in this way 
and to request friendly Departments to 
forward future publications assured and has 
obtained a constant flow of documents. 

From the beginning, as publications 
arrived, their receipt was noted in the 
Lasour GazerrE; this procedure is_ still 
followed today. 


The collection of published material was 
an important feature of the Conciliation 
Act of 1900, under which the Department 
of Labour—and the Lasour GazETTE—was 
created. In the words of that Act, the 
purpose of the Department would be “to 
collect, digest and publish in suitable form 
statistical and other information relating to 
the conditions of Labour, to institute and 
conduct inquiries into important industrial 
questions, upon which adequate information 
might not, at that time, be available, and 
to issue at least once in every month a 
publication known as the Lasour Gazette, 
which shall contain information regarding 
conditions of the labour market and kindred 
subjects, and shall be distributed or pro- 
curable in accordance with terms and 
conditions, in that behalf, prescribed by 
the Minister.” 


The establishment and expansion of the 
Library was a natural outgrowth of this 
collection of material. It was needed as a 
custodian of the many thousands of docu- 
ments and publications received from exist- 
ing libraries of Labour Departments and 
from other sources all over the world. 

For many years the Library acted as a 
reference Library and later as a free 
circulating and reference Library for the 
public. Located in the Confederation 
Building, it is the only storehouse in 
Canada for the great mass of Canadian and 
American trade union publications. Seven 
hundred Canadian labour periodicals, some 
of them dating back to 1872, are in the 
Library. These cover the early formation 
of labour unions and their councils and 
congresses. 

At the end of its first year the Library 
possessed 2,500 volumes and reports; by 
the end of the second year, 3,000 books; 
and by 1908, a collection of 8,500 books. 
There are now 140,000 volumes in the 
Library, classified by subjects under the 
headings which appear in the Library’s 
subject list: They appear in the Library’s 


Catalogue under author, title and subject, 
the latter appearing in a separate catalogue. 
The Library of Congress system of classi- 
fication is used; the re-classification of the 
book collection begun in 1942 will be com- 
pleted later this year. Pamphlets and 
ephemeral material are kept in a separate 
vertical file collection, alphabetically by 
subject. 


Publications are classified by many 
categories, such as: training in industry, 
industrial relations, health and _ safety, 
occupational guidance, social security, 
labour legislation, industrial pension plans, 
apprenticeship, working conditions, wages 
and hours, etc. It should be noted that 
the collection of proceedings of trade unions 
are kept alphabetically in a separate group. 
There are approximately 4,000 items in this 
collection, from Canadian, American and 
Commonwealth sources. 


There are approximately 300,000 cards in 
the catalogue of the Library. The classifi- 
cation system permits speedy replies to the 
inquiries made each year; there were 
approximately 3,335 inquiries or requests for 
specific and varied information during the 
fiscal year 1954-55. Many of these 
inquiries required intensive searching and 
the preparation of bibliographies, approxi- 
mately 90 of which were prepared in the 
year. Bibliographies prepared to date by 
the Library staff total nearly 490; they are 
available on request. 


Of the many requests received by the 
Library, the following is a sample: 

You may recall, that about two years ago, 
IT wrote to you from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
for some advice and assistance in setting up 
a Library there for the operating companies 
of the Brazilian Traction Light and Power 
Co. Limited. 

T find myself back again in Canada in the 
same capacity here, needing the same infor- 
mation, which unfortunately I left in Brazil. 
I hope that it will not be much trouble for 
you to give me the same information again. 
T refer to the necessary guides to a librarian 
for setting-up shop, and also for the lists of 
periodicals from three groups, which the 
Board serves, namely, management, labour 
and medical. In addition it would be helpful 
for us to have from you Bibliographies in 
these three distinct fields of literature. 

We shall appreciate your advice and 
assistance. ; 


Telephone requests are received daily for 
information on subjects like: How to Form 
Union Locals, Industrial Health, Occupa- 
tional Hazards, Profit-Sharing Plans, How 
to Build Personnel Departments, Housing, 
Handicrafts, Salesmanship, Executive 
Compensation. 


For many years, as stated before, the 
Library has served as a free circulation and 
reference Library. Last year 362 individuals 
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and concerns borrowed 7,385 volumes. 
Within the Department itself, last year 
there were 146 individual readers of labour 
journals, pamphlets, ete. The Department 
of Labour Library is used by unions, in- 
dustry, other government Departments, 
journalists, management and students. 

Information supplied by the Library on 
industrial disputes has in hundreds of cases 
enabled those involved in a dispute to 
settle the disagreement. 

The Library has in recent years added 
about 3,000 books annually to its collec- 
tion, until now it has 140,000 books and 
pamphlets on all phases of labour and 
industry and has become the most com- 
plete labour library in Canada. It is so 
complete, in fact, that labour unions use 
it as a source of information concerning 
their own union. Every year an average 
of about 1,500 annual reports from govern- 
ments, unions, companies and _ other 
organizations are added, as well as all the 
publications of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The annual flow of about 3,000 volumes 
may be divided as follows: 

Annual reports from governments, 
companies, unions, Bureaus of Labour, 
Libraries of Labour and other organizations 
(900 annually). 

General, industrial and occupational 
magazines from Canada and outside (475 
annually). 

Trade union constitutions and proceed- 
ings 250 annually), 

Trade journals and house organs. 

Volumes purchased, exchanged, or received 
gratis. 

Over the years a valuable collection of 
rare historical volumes on the labour move- 
ments in Canada, Great Britain and the 
United States has been compiled. These 
include books like the following :— 

State of the Poor, by Sir Frederick Eden 
(3 Volumes, dated 1797). 

London Labour and the London Poor, 
by Henry Mahew, 1861 (4 Volumes). 

The History of the 12 Great Livery 
Companies in London, by William Herbert, 
Librarian of the City of London, 1834 (2 
Volumes), 

The Homes of the Working Classes, by 
James Hole, London, 1866. 

On Labour, by William Thornton, 1872. 

Condition of the Industrial Classes in 
Foreign Countries. (These are reports 
published by Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents Abroad, London, 1873. 
3 Volumes). 

History of the Merchant Tailors, by 
Charles Hode, London, 1888 (2 Volumes). 
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Evidence, Royal Commission on Capital 
and Labour, 1889. 

An Essay on _ the 
Capital and Labour, by 
London, England, 1854. 

History of Progress in Great Britain, 1866. 

Almost all the volumes in the Library 
may be obtained for a period of a month, 
although some volumes in demand are 
available only for shorter periods. The 
Inter-Library Loan Service, National and 
International, makes it possible for students 
of schools or colleges to obtain material by 
placing their request with the Library of 
their institution. 

The Library also preserves publications of 
the Department itself, on labour organiza- 
tion in Canada; wages and hours of labour; 
strikes and lockouts in Canada; wages, 
hours and working conditions in specific 
industries; labour demand and_ supply; 
placement operations of the National 
Employment Service; annual reports on 
labour legislation in Canada, monographs 
and pamphlets on occupational guidance; 
Annual Reports of the Department; 
Teamwork in Industry, a regular publica- 
tion of the Labour Management Co- 
operation Service; Annual Reports of the 
Vocational Training Branch; quarterly 
bulletin of the Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, and the Lasour Gazerrn, etc. The 
Iibrary has a complete file of the Lasour 
GazettE from 1900, in both English and 
French. 

The Library has been modernized since 
1948. The adoption of microfilming to 
preserve and make available a wider 
distribution of old and valuable documents 
is an illustration of how it keeps its 
methods up to date. The microfilm collec- 
tion now numbers 216 Canadian subjects 
and 172 United States items. 

The appendix to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, December LO 1955), 
page 2, tells the story of the microfilm 
service as follows: 

Canadian Labour Papers Microfilned. The 
Canadian Department of Labour Library, 
Confederation Building, Ottawa, has pub- 
lished a mimeographed list of 177 Canadian 
Labour Paper titles of which microfilm 
copies are available, either through inter- 
library loan or by purchase at the price of 
9 cents per foot delivered. Reels of film will 
not be split to supply specific dates but may 
be purchased as they are reeled. Informa- 
tion on footage of any title will be supplied 
by the Department Library. In addition to 
providing a list of microfilms available, the 


list also represents an excellent bibliography 
of Canadian Labour Papers, 


Relations between 
C. Morrison, 


Outside Libraries have purchased many 
of these films and loans have been made 
to others, 


There is a constant stream of books being 
loaned each year. In 1954-55, there were 
3,370 volumes and 1,200 periodicals loaned. 
In that year 64 libraries made use of the 
loan service and 3,350 persons visited the 
Library. 

An important continuing function of the 
Library is to assist in research by providing 
specific information and published sources 
of information on all phases of labour and 
economic activities required in current 
departmental projects. 

Many requests have come for aid and 
advice in helping to build and plan new 


libraries and the re-organization and reha- 
bilitation of old libraries. Requests have 
come from: the Library, Combines Investi- 
gation Branch, Department of Justice; the 
Department of National Defence; Provin- 
cial Library of Fredericton, N.B.; Brazilian 
Traction and Power Company, Rio de 
Janiero; the Civil Service Commission; and 
the Royal Commission on Canadian 
Broadeasting. 

When the Civil Service Commission was 
planning a training service Library, the 
Librarian of the Labour Department acted 
in an advisory capacity on training methods 
for the Commission. 





38th Annual General Meeting of the 


Canadian Construction Association 


Construction industry has doubled its annual volume since war's end, 
President reports. NHA amendment to permit purchase of existing homes 
suggested. Need for double the number of apprentices is pointed out 


The construction industry in Canada has 
roughly doubled its annual volume of work 
during the decade since the end of the 
Second World War, said W. G. Malcom 
in his presidential address to the 388th 
annual general meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association, held in Winnipeg 
from January 16 to 18 inclusive. 

In 1946, Mr. Malcom said, 60,000 dwelling 
units were completed, while last year the 
total exceeded 125,000. During the same 
period the mileage of paved roads had 
risen some 75 per cent, and cement pro- 
duction and consumption in Canada had 
more than doubled. 

“The present above-average carryover of 
work, the high levels of personal savings 
and corporate investment funds, together 
with the large number of projects on the 
designing boards are .. .supports to predic- 
tions of busy months ahead,” he continued. 
He said, however, that “increases in the 
volume of construction will likely be 
limited more by shortages of certain 
materials, such as structural steel, than by 
shortages of investment capital’. 

Referring to the part which the Govern- 
ment might play in stimulating construction 
activity, Mr. Malcom mentioned projects 
commonly undertaken directly by govern- 
ments, such as roads, bridges and institu- 
tional buildings. But, he said, governments 


could also indirectly bring about an in- 
crease in the volume of building. Roughly 
half of our new houses, amounting to about 
15 per cent of the total volume of con- 
struction, were being financed under the 
National Housing Act and there was still 
considerable scope for increasing the hous- 
ing market. 

Provision in the NHA for “lower down 
payments, loans for the purchase of existing 
houses, and the creation of ‘open-end’ 
mortgages, would enable more people to 
own their own homes,” he said. 

However, he went on, the industry itself 
can take a hand in promoting increased 
construction activity. “Our basic require- 
ment is to maintain construction costs at 
levels that will encourage investment. This 
is largely a question of increasing our 
efficiency and expanding our industry’s 
capacity. In short, we must see that we 
give increasing value for the construction 
dollar. 

“Our training program for practically all 
personnel classifications has failed to keep 
up with the pace of the industry’s expanded 
volume. The number receiving apprentice- 
ship training should be at least doubled and 
there is a chronic shortage of engineers, 
superintendents, estimators and other skilled 
men in the industry,” he asserted. 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in his address to the meeting had 
a good deal to say about seasonal unem- 
ployment in the industry and about the 
steps that were being taken, and those that 
remained to be taken, to prevent this 
“waste of manpower”. 

He said that progress in this direction 
had been considerable. From 1924 to 1928 
the amplitude of seasonal employment 
variations in construction was about 66 per 
cent, in the years 1947 to 1951 it had 
dropped to about 38 per cent, while in the 
last five years it was 37 per cent. 

“The main obstacles [to more winter 
employment] are prejudice, habit, and 
misunderstanding,” Mr. Gregg said. “These 
barriers can be overcome in time, given the 
goodwill of all concerned.” 

The Minister mentioned the steps being 
taken by government departments to 
arrange their construction and repair work 
ia such a way as to provide the maximum 
amount of winter employment, and he gave 
instances of efforts private employers were 
making, not only in construction but also 
in other industries, to reduce seasonal 
unemployment. 


Housing Report 


V. L. Leigh of Victoria, reporting to the 
convention on housing, said that for Cana- 
dian families the attractions of home- 
ownership had to compete with the attrac- 
tions of owning a car or a TV set. To 
meet this competition, he said, the con- 
struction industry must be able to provide 
a well-constructed house without “frills or 
luxuries” and “the desire for home owner- 
ship must be created greater than the desire 
built up through years of advertising cars, 
TV sets or high-cost entertainment. In 
other words, we must actually compete for 
the monthly payments of the wage earners.” 


Apprenticeship 


Roy H. Foss of Montreal, reporting for 
the Apprenticeship Committee, said that 
the largest apprenticeship programs are in 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 

Following the CCA’s pilot study in the 
Toronto area, Mr. Foss said, it was agreed 
that the most effective apprenticeship 
promotion activities were those on the 
local level, and that the Association’s main 
role would be that of a source and clearing 
house of information helpful to provincial 
and local apprenticeship committees and to 
individual members. 
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Research and Education 


J. D. Allan, making the Research and 
Education Committee’s report, said that a 
$2,000 annual fellowship for post-graduate 
study in construction had been established 
by the CCA. He said that postgraduate 
courses in building construction or con- 
struction engineering were not available in 
Canada at present but that further study 
was being given to the possibility of the 
establishment by the Ryerson School of 
Technology, Toronto, of a school of con- 
struction technology. 


Labour Relations 


During the past year the hourly earnings 
of construction workers, reckoned on a 
country-wide basis, had risen about 3 per 
cent, A. C. Ross, Ottawa, chairman of the 
Labour Relations Committee, said in his 
report. This meant a gain in real wages, 
because prices had remained virtually 
unchanged during the year. The higher 
volume of construction work during the 
year also resulted in more employment in 
1955 than in the previous year, he said. 


According to a review of basic construc- 
tion costs compiled by the Association, 1955 
averages of basic costs of construction were 
about 30 per cent higher than in the base 
year 1949. In the same interval prices of 
residential and non-residential building 
materials went up by approximately 23 and 
24 per cent respectively. Wage rates for 
construction workers, the other main com- 
ponent of basic costs, showed a much 
sharper rise of some 43 per cent in the 
same period. 

This means that workers in the industry 
have obtained an average annual increment 
of almost 4 per cent in real wages, since 
consumer prices rose only a little more than 
16 per cent between 1949 and 1955, Mr. 
Ross said. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions passed at the convention 
ineluded those recommending a high rate 
of home building, increased wintertime 
work, and continued federal investment, in 
highway construction, 


Election of Officers 


Allan Turner Bone of Montreal was 
elected President of the Association at the 
election of officers for the coming year. 
Vice-presidents are T. N. Carter, Toronto; 
and H. J. Ball, Kitchener. N. A. Eager, 
Hamilton, was elected Honorary Secretary, 
ands DO Vin Donaldson, Ottawa, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation Co-ordinator Addresses Meetings 


Nurses told how they can help to provide necessary encouragement and 
inspiration to the disabled; employers’ group shown how employment of 
handicapped can bring profit to the firm, happiness to those employed 


“In the critical stages of treatment, 
professional nurses can provide the encour- 
agement and inspiration needed to help 
disabled people to face the future with 
assurance and progress towards their reha- 
bihtation within the community.” This 
statement was made by Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, when addressing a meeting of the 
Ottawa Area Chapter of the Registered 
Nurses of Ontario. 

Mr. Campbell said that the present 
century had seen a complete reversal in the 
attitude of people towards the disabled. 
Many disabilities that formerly plagued 
humanity can now be avoided. When a 
disability does exist, modern rehabilitation 
techniques can often enable the individual 
to rise above his disability and find a useful 
place in the community. 

He told the Ottawa Nursing Chapter 
that nurses form a key part of the reha- 
bilitation team which includes doctors, 
social workers, vocational counsellors and 


placement officers, whose efforts can com- 
bine to assure the maximum use of the 
remaining skills of the disabled. 

When talking to the Toilet Goods Manu- 
facturers Association, in Montreal, on the 
theme of “converting liabilities into assets,” 
Mr. Campbell drew a parallel between 
sound business practices and the correct 
attitude towards the disabled. He pointed 
out that with proper medical treatment, 
vocational training and sound placement, 
the disabled can be fitted into the modern 
industrial setting and can give performance 
that may equal, or even exceed, that of 
the able-bodied. In this process the co- 
operation of industry is essential and 
employers, recognizing the ability of these 
people, can bring profit to their own 
organizations and dividends of happiness to 
those that they employ. 

Mr. Campbell was introduced to the 
gathering by George G. Blackburn, Director 
of the Information Branch, Department of 
Labour. Following Mr. Campbell’s address, 
the Department’s film “Everybody’s Handi- 
capped” was shown. 


Hospital Construction Costs Reduced by New Design 


In building its new 250-bed General 
Hospital, it is possible that Niagara Falls, 
Ont., has suggested a means of lessening the 
steadily mounting costs of hospitalization. 

Of new design, the hospital consists of a 
three-storey central building and less costly 
single-storey wings. The thinking behind 
this type of construction is that the great 
efficiency of the multi-storey conventional 
hospital building is not needed for the 
majority of patients, who when the critical 
stage of their illness is over can be treated 
in a less costly convalescent wing. This 
concept, it is expected, will result in a 
saving of approximately $3,000 per bed in 
over-all construction cost. 

In addition, the transferral to the more 
optimistic atmosphere of the convalescent 
wing may result in a reduction of the length 
of hospital stay and the consequent further 
lessening of costs. 


How Rehabilitation Pays 


Over the past year and a half, most of 
the provinces of Canada have embarked on 
programs to rehabilitate the disabled. With 
federal assistance, some of those who made 
an early start in this program have reached 
a stage where disabled persons are emerging 
from medical treatment, or vocational train- 
ing, to be placed in suitable occupations. 

It will be some time before detailed 
statistics regarding all who have so far 
benefited will be available. However, the 
first 330 cases reported tell a significant 
tale. These 330 people had 140 dependants 
and had cost their communities in main- 
tenance approximately $165,000 annually. 
With the completion of rehabilitation, the 
group in its first year of employment will 
earn approximately $560,000. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Union organization active in 1905 but for 103 locals established 101 
were dissolved. Net increase in union locals in period 1903-05 was 
267. Printers win 8-hour day in Quebec City, Brantford and Calgary 


There was a great deal of activity in 
union organization during 1905, the number 
of local unions formed reaching 103; but 
this gain was almost balanced by the 101 
unions dissolved. 

There had been much better showings 
in 1903 and 1904. The figures for 1903 
were 275 formed and 54 dissolved, and for 
1904, 148 formed and 104 dissolved. The 
net gain in numbers for the three years 
was thus: 221 in 1903, 44 in 1904, and two 
in 1905, a total increase of 267 locals in 
the three-year period. 

These figures are given in a review of 
labour organization in Canada during 1905 
contained in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February 1906. 

During 1905 the building industry came 
first in number of unions formed, with 22 
new locals, but the printing industry had 
a larger net gain, with 12 new locals formed 
and only two lost, compared with 13 lost 
in the former industry. In general trans- 
port, 18 locals were formed, but there was 
a net loss of 32 owing chiefly to the 
dissolving of a large number in the railway 
industry, 34 of which were amongst the 
maintenance of way employees. 

By provinces, in Quebee the net gain in 
the number of unions was 51 in 1903 and 
23 in 1904, while gains and losses were 
exactly balanced in 1905. In Ontario the 
net gain in 1903 was 97 but in 1904 there 
was a net loss of three, and in 1905 a net 
loss of 17. Nova Scotia had the next 
largest net increase for the three-year 
period, with 37. 

The union with the largest net gain in 
number of locals in 1905 was the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, with eight new 
locals formed and one dissolved. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters gained 
seven locals and lost two, while the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
gained five locals and lost 34. 

Typographical unions at a number of 
poimts during the last quarter of 1905 
presented requests to their employers for 
the adoption of an 8-hour day, in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by the 
International Typographical Union in June 
1905 that the shorter day should come into 
general effect on January 1, 1906. Up to 
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December 31, the 8-hour day had been 
eranted to a number of employees at 
Quebec, Brantford and Calgary. At the 
first two places the reduction was from nine 
hours and at Calgary from 8% hours. 

Of 140 changes in wages or hours reported 
to the Department during 1905, 114 were 
increases in wages only, four were increases 
in wages combined with reduction in hours, 
14 were decreases in hours only, four were 
decreases in wages, and the remainder were 
increases in hours with a corresponding 
increase in wages. 

The most important of the changes in 
wages and hours during the year was a 
general increase in farm wages in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, due to a shortage 
of farm labour. Western harvesters and 
hired men got 25 cents a day more. 

During January investigations into the 
operations of illegal trade combines, which 
had been going on during the three previous 
months, continued. Fines totalling more 
than $10,000 were imposed on a number of 
master plumbers in Toronto who had been 
charged with conspiracy. 

In connection with a contract for plumb- 
ing in the Toronto city hall, certain 
plumbers were charged with a conspiracy 
to defraud the city of $10,000. 

But owing to the destruction or mutila- 
tion of the records of the two plumbing 
firms chiefly concerned, which had been 
ordered to be seized, the case was adjourned 
until February 1 to allow the re-examination 
of an important witness. 

Immigration through ocean ports during 
the last half of 1905 amounted to 35,257 
persons, compared with 37,111 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1904, a decrease of 1,854. 
Arrivals from the United States, however, 
amounted to 1,000 more than in the same 
period in the previous year. 

During 1905 there was an increase of 
8,132 in the number of homestead entries 
over those of 1904, the figures being 34,645 
and 26,513 for the respective years. 

Among the nationalities of homesteaders 
reported in December, Americans came first 
with 649, Canadians from Ontario second 
with 405, English third with 270, while 
Austro-Hungarians came fourth, numbering 
208. 





International 


Labour Organization 


New Committee on Forced Labour 


Three-man committee to investigate use and extent of forced labour in 
world named by ILO Director-General; to hold first meeting next month 


David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labour Organization, 
announced last month the setting up of an 
“independent ad hoc committee on forced 
labour” to investigate the use and extent 
of forced labour throughout the world. 


Paul Ruegger, of Switzerland, former 
President of the International Red Cross 
Committee, will head the investigation, 
assisted by Cesar Charlone, former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, and T. P. B. 
Goonetilleke, former District Judge of 
Ceylon. 

The committee, the setting up of which 
was authorized by the ILO Government 
Body last June, will hold its first session 
in Geneva from March 12 to 17. 


The task of the committee is to analyse 
complaints received by the ILO about the 
existence of forced labour anywhere in the 
world and to pass on its findings to 
Director-General Morse. Mr. Morse will, 
in turn, transmit them to the Governing 
Body and communicate them to govern- 
ment, worker and employer delegates 
attending the 1956 and 1957 sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. 


The committee will examine material 
received by the ILO, whether direct or 
through the United Nations, since June 
19538, when the joint UN-ILO Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labour headed by 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India com- 
pleted its findings. The term of this 
committee ended automatically with the 
publication of its report. This report said 
forced labour did exist in some parts of 
the world. 

Forced labour is one of the items before 
the general conference of the ILO this June. 
Delegates from the ILO’s 71 member coun- 
tries attending the session will discuss the 
desirability of adopting an international 
instrument to outlaw forced labour. 

The discussion will be a preliminary one, 
a final decision on the instrument being 
left to the 1957 session, in keeping with the 
ILO’s double discussion procedure. 

This year’s session will have before it 
the texts of replies received by the ILO 
to a questionnaire on forced labour circu- 
lated by it to all member governments. 


ILO Reports Progress in Inquiry into Employers’, Workers’ Freedom 


Twenty-eight member nations of the 
International Labour Organization have 
rephed so far to an ILO questionnaire on 
the extent to which employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in their territory are free from 
government domination and control. Eleven 
other countries have promised to reply 
shortly. 

The questionnaire was sent out by a 
special three-man Committee set up by 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
ILO, following a decision by the ILO’s 
Governing Body early last year. 

The Committee, presided over by Sir 
Arnold McNair, former President of the 
International Court of Justice, met late last 
year to examine replies to its questionnaires 
and check the progress made by its secre- 
tariat in the preparation of monographs on 
each country. These monographs, relating to 
each of the ILO’s 70 member countries, 


describe: (a) the existing condition of 
employers’ and workers’ organization, and 
(b) those portions of each country’s law 
and practice which seemed relevant for the 
Committee’s purposes. 

It is the intention of the Committee that 
each monograph shall be seen by the gov- 
ernment concerned before the document is 
put into final form. Most of the monographs 
already have been sent to governments. 





CORRECTION 


In the report of the Fifth Session of the 
ILO Textiles Committee (L.G., Dec. 1955, 
p. 1376), George Shaw was listed as an 
employer delegate. At the last moment 
Mr. Shaw was unable to attend the meet- 
ing and was replaced by Fred Hutchings, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds, Limited. 
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U.N. Committee to Discuss Discrimination in Employment 


The United Nations Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities last month decided 
“to give priority to the consideration of 
the subject of discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation” at its next session, 
in 1957. 

The International Labour Organization 
was to have presented to this year’s 
session a report of its study of discrim- 
ination in employment, a task entrusted 


to it by the Subcommission two years ago. 
An ILO representative reported that the 
report would not be ready until May. 

While it expressed “concern” over the 
delay in the presentation of the ILO report, 
the Subcommission “noted with satisfac- 
tion” the ILO’s decision to place the 
question of discrimination in employment 
on the agenda for the 40th session of the 
International Labour Conference in 1957 
CONG rdizing, jos YH) 


Jordan Becomes 71st Member of ILO 


The Hashemite IXingdom of Jordan has 
joined the International Labour Organiza- 
David A. Morse, ILO  Director- 
General, announced last month. 

The admission of Jordan 
membership to 71 countries. 


tion, 


ILO 


brings 


No special vote was required for the 
admission of Jordan, one of the 16 coun- 
tries admitted recently to the United 
Nations. Under the ILO Constitution, any 
member country of the UN can become 
a member of the ILO by accepting the 
provisions of the ILO Constitution. 


ILO PUBLICATIONS 


Since its inception in 1919, one of the 
important functions of the International 
Labour Office, which is the Secretariat of 
the International Labour Organization, has 
been research and investigation into 
various phases of labour and _= social 
problems, both nationally and internation- 
ally. As a result, over'the years the Office 
has published a considerable literature, 
made up of special studies and reports, 
and reports on numerous international 
meetings on labour matters. Additions are 
made continually to the already substantial 
list of these publications, in order to make 
available internationally current informa- 
tion in this ever-changing field. 

Comprised in this literature are several 
periodical publications, among which are 
the following :— 

International Labour Review (Monthly) : 
carries special articles on economic, labour 
and social topics, and international statis- 
tical information. 


Industry and Labour (issued twice 
monthly): covers the activities of the ILO, 
and current events in the field of indus- 
trial relations, employment, migration, con- 
ditions of work, and social security. 

Legislative Series (issued about every two 
months): gives reprints and translations of 
labour and social laws in various countries. 

Year Book of Labour Statistics (pub- 
lished annually): reproduces statistics on 
employment, hours of work, wages, prices, 
migration, and so forth, drawn from a wide 
range of countries. 

Occupational Safety and Health (pub- 
lished quarterly): deals with problems of 
industrial accident prevention and the 
health factor in employment conditions. 

Enquiries on publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, or requests for the 
ILO Catalogue, may be addressed to: V. C. 
Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, ILO, 
95 Rideau Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Publications of the ILO are invariably 
produced in both French and English 
versions. 





The appointment of Ernest Bell, veteran British trade unionist, as Chief of the ILO 


Workers’ Relations Service was announced last month. 


Mr. Bell was with the Trades 


Union Congress for 25 years, for 15 years as head of the TUC International Service. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour and management concerned with 
the activities of the City of London, Ont., 





shops and outside services agree that 
labour-management committees are an 
excellent medium for establishing and 
maintaining a co-operative relationship 
between employers and employees. 

Emphasizing this are the many improve- 
ments that have resulted, through their 
combined efforts, for management, labour 
and the citizens of London. 

The feelings of those connected with the 
labour-management committee have been 
expressed by E. T. Skelton, the city 
engineer, and a member of the committee 
since it was organized :— 

“To sum up my feeling toward the 
labour-management committee, I will say 
this: ‘I was put on the committee when 
I was deputy engineer. Now that I have 
been promoted to city engineer, with 
ereater demands on my time, it would be 
logical for me to pass the duties of 
committee work on to my deputy. How- 
ever, I enjoy these meetings so much, and 
feel that there is so much to be done 
through them, that I intend to remain on 
the committee myself’.” 

Speaking for labour, Herbert Worton, 
President of Local 107, Civic Employees 
National Union of Public Employees, 
said :— 

“The gains and accomplishments made 
since the inception of the labour-manage- 
ment committee three years ago are too 
numerous to mention here, but, speaking 
for the members of Local 107, I can say 
that results and satisfaction derived from 
the meetings of the committee have been 
most appreciated. 

“The relationship that these meetings has 
brought forth between management and 
labour has been most cordial, and the 
atmosphere at these meetings is filled with 
good fellowship and the free expression of 
opinion by all hands. 

“Labour as a whole, and particularly the 
members of the committee, feel proud of 
their accomplishments as a result of 
measures adopted through the meetings, 
and their reports to the members of Local 
with enthusiasm. The 
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members have at many times expressed 
their appreciation of the value of such get- 
togethers to management and labour. 


“The interest of labour and management 
in the meetings is shown by the fact that 
since the committee’s inception attendance 
at meetings has been 100 per cent, except 
in cases of extreme emergency, and at 
election time labour offices on. the com- 
mittee are contested to the fullest extent 
possible.” 


LMPC Helps Improve Morale 


The following statements made by 
members of the labour - management 
committee operating in the Dominion 
Wheel and Foundries Division of Canada 
Tron Foundries, Limited, Toronto, give 
some indication of the work done by 
labour-management committees in helping 
to improve morale and promote improved 
methods of operation. 

“Our employees are a motivated group 
since the establishment of the labour- 
management committee. I have never 
found such co-operative people as we have 
here. When we have problems to solve, 
we ask the production personnel to help 
us, and in nearly every case they have 
assisted us to come up with an answer 
quickly,” said Edward P. Grass, Works 
Manager. 

“Matt” Smith, Chairman of the shop 
union in the foundry, finds that “the 
committee has gone a long way towards 
making working conditions much improved, 
more systematic, and therefore, more 
productive...” 

Roy Menzies, a member of the committee 
and a coremaker in the foundry, finds that 
there has been definite improvement in the 
plant since the committee began operations, 
along with “a more personal touch existing 
between personnel, and certainly greatly 
improved labour-management relations. 

“There is more room for a lot of 
improvements around the shop, but we are 
working on them and will achieve them in 
due course,” concluded Mr. Menzies. 



















Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in_ key industrial 
centres, Who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 
amd Comeil 


Relations 
tation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The Board 
issued 11 certificates designating bargaining 
agents, rejected two applications for certifi- 
cation, and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month, the Board received three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
TV studio watchmen employed by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation at 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1384). 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local 1325, on behalf 
of carpenters and carpenter foremen 
employed by Northern Construction Com- 
pany and J. W. Stewart Limited on Project 
No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1384). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
ticket office employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed at 
Vancouver in its British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (L.G., Jan., p. (6)e 

4. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Quebee North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Seven Islands, Que., 
employed in its Communications and 
Signals Department (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Holden Sand and Gravel Company, 
Toronto, aboard the SS Niagara Gi.Gs 
Jan., p. 76). 

6. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, Vancouver, B.C., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 955, Edmonton, Alta., joint appli- 
cants, on behalf of a unit of equipment 
operators, mechanics, and oilers employed 
by Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 
in the Yukon Territory and Northwest 
Territories (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

7. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 1016, 
on behalf of a unit of painters employed 
by Northern Construction and J. W. Stewart 
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Labour Relations Board 


Limited on Project No. 572 in the Yukon 
Territory and Northwest Territories (L.G., 
Jan., p. 76). 

8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Co. Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 76). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the Mohawk Navigation Co. Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed aboard vessels operated 
by Sincennes-McNaughton Lines Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 

11. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 and Local 740A of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of cookhouse employees employed 
by Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 
in the Yukon Territory and Northwest 
Territories (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, 
respondent. The application was rejected 
because the proposed bargaining unit was 
not considered by the Board to be appro- 
priate for collective bargaining in view of 
collective bargaining practice ons the rail- 
ways (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees’ Local Union No. 98, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, applicant, 
and the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
because the proposed unit was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate for 
collective bargaining as confined to the 
employees affected (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Saint Boniface Limitée (CKSB), 
St. Boniface, Man., respondent (L.G., Jan., 
p. 76) (Returning Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 





the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 


Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. q 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees employed in Canada 
by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of traffic and maintenance 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Transit Company, Windsor, in the opera- 


tion of a toll bridge between Windsor, 
Ont., and Detroit, Mich. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 


Association, Local No. 271, on behalf of a 
unit of sheet metal workers employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 






Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Atlantic Broadcasters Ltd. (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S. and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and 
Publishing Company (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Dominion Coal Company; A. T, 
O’Leary & Co. Ltd.; 8. Cunard & Co. tides 
and R. E. Archibald Co. Ltd., all of 
Halifax, N.S., and Local 1546, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; and Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiat- 


ing Committee representing a number of 
international and national railway labour 
organizations. This dispute was referred 
directly to a Conciliation Board. 


2. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, NS. 
(Canadian National Hotels Limited), and 
Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union (L.G., 
Jan., p. 77). 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

1. Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX), Peter- 
borough, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., July 1955, p. 824). The text of the 
report 1s reproduced below. 

2. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(1.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


3. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio Station CHEX) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Board of Conciliation, Eric @G. 
Taylor, Esq., Chairman, J. Kenneth Sims, 
Esq., QC, nominee of the employer, and 
Miller Stewart, Esq., nominee of the union, 
sat for the hearing of this matter in 
Toronto, Ont. on the 8th day of July 1955, 

There appeared for the employer, Mr. 
T. J. Carley, QC, counsel, Mr. Jack 
Weatherwax, Radio Manager, and Mr. F. R. 
Lawrie, Station Manager. 

There appeared for the Bargaining Agent, 
Mro ls B. Jolliffe, QC, counsel, Mr. T. J, 
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O’Sullivan, Regional Director, Mr. M. 
Thomas, Chairman local bargaining com- 
mittee, and Mr. J. Reid, member local 
bargaining committee. 

This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to a collective agreement dated 
Ist October, 1953, which was expressed to 
continue in effect for one year from that 
date. The agreement dated Ist October 
1953, was made between the Brookland 
Company Limited, operating Radio Station 


CHEX, and the bargaining agent involved 
in this dispute. Two months later, on 
Ist December 1953, Radio Station CHEX 
and its assets were transferred to a new 
company known as The IXawartha Broad- 
casting Company Limited, which has since 
that date owned and operated Radio 
Station CHEX. Throughout the term of 
the Collective Agreement dated 1st October 
1953, the Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited observed the terms and conditions 
of the collective agreement made between 
its predecessor and the bargaining agent. 

Pursuant to notice from the union of 
its desire to amend the collective agree- 
ment, the employer raised the objection 
that the bargaining agent was not certified 
as the bargaining agent for any of its 
employees but, notwithstanding, agreed to 
bargain with the union without prejudice to 
its rights. Conciliation services were sought 
and granted and, finally, the present Board 
of Conciliation was established to deal with 
the matter. At the outset of the proceed- 
ings the employer lodged a preliminary 
objection that the union was not the law- 
fully certified bargaining agent for any 
group of its employees but indicated that 
without prejudice to its rights it was pre- 
pared to contemplate the execution of a 
collective agreement with the bargaining 
agent if an agreement satisfactory to the 
employer could be negotiated. 

The matters in issue referred to the Board 
were as follows:— 
Wages. 
. Vacations and holidays. 
. Grievance procedure. 
. Duties of announcers. 
. Hours of work. 
6. Union security. 
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The Board heard the representations of 
the parties and subsequently engaged in 
private discussions with each of them, 
respectively, in an endeavour to effect a 
settlement of the dispute, but without avail. 
With the consent of the parties at the 
close of the hearing which took place on 
8th July 1955, the Board arranged to with- 
hold the issuance of its report for at least 
a fortnight in order that the parties might 
resume direct negotiations if they so 
desired. It was also understood the Board 
would be informed if the parties reached 
agreement by direct negotiation. Despite 
the long delay which has ensued, neither of 
the parties has communicated with the 
Board to this date. 

The former collective agreement was 
expressed to run for one year from Ist 
October 1953. A year has elapsed since 
the expiry of the term of the agreement. 





During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and ‘Technicians and_ the 
Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
ee Station CHEX), Peterborough, 

nt. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, J. K. Sims, 
Kitchener, and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon 
Point, Ont., nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


This Board of Conciliation is not com- 
petent to deal with the question raised by 
the employer concerning the status of the 
bargaining agent in respect of the employees 
of the employer. The absence of any 
communication whatsoever must be regarded 
as lack of interest in the proceedings of 8th 
July 1954, and, in any event, it is doubtful 
whether recommendations from this Board 
concerning the specific matters in issue 
would have the effect, of bringing about a 
settlement of the dispute at this late date. 
Accordingly, the Board refrains from setting 
forth herein the submissions made by the 
parties and arguments advanced and con- 
fines itself to the simple recommendation 
that the parties resume direct negotiations 
in good faith forthwith. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Eric G. Taytor, 
Chairman. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 8th day 
of October, 1955. 


Re-dated December 2, 1955. 


Union Nominee’s Report 

Inasmuch as I have not yet received the 
report of the Chairman of this board 
(prepared on October 12, 1955), from the 
nominee of the Company, I feel com- 
pelled to make the following recommenda- 
tions on the matters in dispute without 
further delay, although without an oppor- 
tunity to study the report. 

IT recommend that the parties enter into 
a contract for the period from October 1, 
1955, until September 30, 1956; the existing 
contract to be amended as follows:— 

Wages 

Effective from October 1, 1955, that all 
wages be increased by 10 per cent. 

That on December 15, 1955, every 
employee of record on October 1, 1955, be 
paid settlement pay equal to 5 per cent of 
any monthly pay received or due to him 
or her during the period from October 1, 
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1954, until October 1, 1955, plus retro- 
activity of 10 per cent on any monthly pay 
received or due to him or her from October 
1, 1955, until the new contract is signed. 


Union Security 

The Company agrees to deduct from the 
first pay cheque of each month an amount 
equal to one month’s union dues (1-33 per 
cent of gross monthly earnings) of each 
employee signing authorization for such 
procedure during the life of the contract. 
When signed, such authorization is to be 
revocable only during the period between 
September 15 and September 30, 1956. The 
Company further agrees to write a letter 
to the employees, asserting that the Com- 
pany has a completely open mind with 
respect to union membership and/or dues 
check-off authorization. 


Vacations and Holidays 
That eight (8) paid statutory holidays 
be provided for each employee, except that 
announcers and operators be given one 
extra week holiday in leu of pay for five 
named holidays; the other three statutory 


holidays for announcers and operators will 
be compensated by an extra day’s holiday 
for each, or the employee will be provided 
with an extra day off within two weeks of 
date of each holiday. 


Duties 

The clause regarding duties of announcers 
be amended to delete “copywriting” and 
“writes commercial copy” from the lst of 
duties, and insert in their place the clause 
“may be required to write commercial copy 
for programs on which he is a featured 
personality, other than participating 
programs”. 


Transportation 


The Company agrees to provide suitable 
transportation to and from the most con- 
venient city bus stop for any employee 
without a car, if, as and when he has to 
report for duty before 8:00 am., or when 
he is relieved from duty after 8:00 p.m., 
and in inclement weather. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Mitter STEWART, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


St. Charles Transportation Company Limited, Quebec 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebee, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
Honour Judge Achille 
Pettigrew, Quebec, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Raymond Caron, QC, and Louis 
Laberge, both of Montreal, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


ship of His 





The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with the above 
dispute submits its report and recom- 
mendations. 


This Board originally was composed of 
Achille Pettigrew, Judge of the Court of 
the Sessions of the Peace for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. as Chairman, Raymond 
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Caron, Advocate, representing the Com- 
pany, and Wilham Maxwell Ford, 
Advocate, representing the Union. After 
the first sitting, Mr. Ford was replaced 
by Louis Laberge, business agent of the 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL), as representative of the Union. 


The Board heard the parties at Mont- 
real on November 8 last and in Quebec 
City on November 22. After deliberation 
meetings in Montreal on November 28 the 
Board was unanimously of opinion that in 
view of the fact that the navigation season 
has ended and that the dispute concerns an 
agreement covering only a period ending 
December 31, a further determined attempt 
should be made to conciliate the differ- 
ences between the parties and to bring 
about an agreement if at all possible. 


Accordingly, on November 30 the Board 
again met with representatives of both 
parties in Montreal to endeavour to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute. Unfor- 
tunately, a lengthy meeting produced no 


agreement. The Board then met in the 
afternoon of November 30 and on Decem- 
ber 14 to deliberate and settle these 
recommendations as below set forth. 


I 


Before referring to the matters in dispute 


the following general observations are 
made :— 
1. The dispute involves the terms of 


the first collective agreement negotiated 
between the parties, the Union having been 
certified on June 23, 1955. 

2. The employees involved being approxi- 
mately 65 in number are the crew members 
or non-licensed personnel of five vessels, 
formerly wartime LST’s converted to wood 
carriers for the purpose of transporting 
pulp wood, chiefly from the Company’s 
timber limits near Forestville on the 
St. Lawrence River a distance of 155 miles 
to the Company’s mill at Quebec City. 


Union Demands 


The Union demanded that the Company 
enter into an agreement drawn up upon 
the basis of the current Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited agreement, a copy of which 
was attached to the Union’s submission. 
The changes demanded from the standard 
Lakers’ agreement may be summarized as 
follows:— 

Clause 10 respecting off days and holidays 

with pay: 

Twenty-one days basic pay in leu of 
holidays at the end of the season for 
employees who have served continuously 
throughout the season with proportionate 
vacation pay for those with shorter 
periods of service. 

Clause 13—Holidays: 

The recognition of 10 paid holidays 

instead of 8. 

Clause 17—Coffee time and lunches: 
Fifteen minutes time off for coffee on 
each watch instead of time off for coffee 
during the night. 

Clause 19—Room and Meal Allowance: 
An allowance of $1 per meal and $5 for 
room per night instead of the current 
$0.75 and $3, where the Company does not 
provide room and board. 

Clause 23—Tank Cleaning: 

Double time for cleaning tanks or tank 

tops. 

Clauses 24 and 26—Wages and Hours of 

Work: 

The major part of the Union’s argument 

was a demand that wages be paid on an 


hourly basis instead of on a monthly 


basis. The wage demands were the 
following :— 
Per Hour 

Chici*Cookwere yee ee not 6) 
Second"C@dole 2.4.) ee oases 2.20 
IPOrter ears trots oe eee ee 2.07 
BOatswalttet. «owed cecke ee 2.85 
Wihieelsmian, seni tA. meee ene Qt 
WeaitChinmeitimaersomt sc Mees. eke 3.16 
WDeckiiaic eesti, See ee e DR 
Oiler ee coe ee ee 2.68 
THURS TUa ail an aerate eae ty ee 2.36 


Clause 27—Overtime: 

Double the basic hourly rate for all over- 
time work. 

Clause 30—Longshore Work by the Crew: 
Double the basic hourly rate in addition 
to the regular rate for all longshore work 
performed by the crew. 

Clause 32—Transportation: 

On laying up of a vessel at the close of 
its navigation season, the Company to 
furnish every employee with transporta- 
tion to his home or for a distance of 500 
miles, whichever shall be the lesser. 

Clause 35—Welfare Plan: 

The Company to contribute 20 cents per 
day per man to the Union’s welfare plan 
commencing with the effective date of 
the agreement. 

Clause 36—Duration: 

An agreement effective until December 
31, 1955, but retroactive to April 1, 1955. 


Company’s Position 


The Company generally agreed to accept 
the Canada Steamship Lines Limited agree- 
ment as the basis for negotiation. The 
Company however refuses to accept certain 
clauses which it considers inapplicable and 
strongly objected to the union security and 
hiring hall clause, both on the grounds that 
the hiring hall is contrary to the Canada 
Shipping Act and for the reason that union 
security provisions as stringent as those 
demanded by the union should not be 
granted in a first agreement nor until the 
parties had lived together for some time. 
The Company also strongly objected to 
agreeing to pay its employees on an hourly 
basis. It was argued before the Board that 
such a provision is not only completely at 
variance with the existing custom but that 
it is on its face contrary to the Canada 
Shipping Act and the standard form of 
agreement with the crew required there- 
under. The Company also objected on 
legal grounds to the recommendation of an 
agreement retroactive to any period prior 
to the certification of the union, namely 
June 23, 1955. 
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on 
Recommendations 


The Board finds as follows, the Union 
Representative dissenting on all points 
except those where the Board is stated to 
be unanimous :— 


Wages 


The Board is of opinion (Mr. Laberge 
dissenting) that the demand for payment 
of wages of the unlicensed personnel on 
the Company’s ships on an hourly basis 
should be refused. The only precedent 
proved by the Union is the case of a 
Montreal excursion vessel operated by 
Lakeshore Lines Limited to tour Montreal 
harbour and vicinity, the crew of which 
vessel does not live on the ship but at 
home like other shore workers. Further- 
more, the provisions of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, R.S.C. 1952, chapter 29, sections 
168, 170 and 173, and of the agreement with 
the crew required by the said Act, raise 
considerable doubt as to the legality of 
an hourly-rated contract. New collective 
agreements were negotiated by the Union 
last summer with several shipping com- 
panies and it is noted that the increase in 
wages agreed upon is in all cases expressed 
in terms of monthly rates. 


As to the rate of wages, it was alleged 
by the Company and admitted by L. J. 
McLaughlin (who presented the Union’s 
case) at the hearing on November 3 in 
answer to a question from a member of 
the Board, that he had offered the Com- 
pany the Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement in effect during the 1955 season. 
At the meeting held on November 30 Mr. 
McLaughlin again agreed that he would 
aecept this agreement, but with the proviso 
that it be retroactive to September 1953. 


Quite apart from these admissions by the 
union representative, the Board can see no 
justification for recommending a wage rate 
higher than that paid during this past 
season by the large operators of public 
carrier vessels on the lower lakes, particu- 
larly as such rates in themselves (with one 
exception) are considerably higher than 
those actually paid by the Company and 
which its employees individually agreed to 
accept. On the other hand, the Company 
stated that it intended paying an increase 
of 5 per cent to its employees prior to 
the certification of the Union (page 17 of 
brief) and admitted at the hearings that 
it had been prepared to accept the rates 
paid on the lower lakes ships retroactive 
to April 1 last, or the opening of the 
navigation season if the union had been 
willing to drop its demand for payment of 
wages on an hourly basis. 
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At the hearing the Company contended 
that this Board could not legally recom- 
mend a wage increase retroactive to any 
date prior to June 238, 1955, the date of 
certification of the Union. The Board 
agrees that retroactivity of wage recom- 
mendations to a date earlier than certifica- 
tion is unusual. The company representa- 
tive on the Board goes farther and believes 
that any retroactivity is unusual in a first 
contract and that retroactivity in such cases 
should not go beyond the date of appoint- 
ment of the Chairman of the Board. 
However, the Board is unanimously of 
opinion that in the particular circumstances 
of this case, it would be unjust to the 
Company’s unlicensed personnel if they 
were denied the benefit of the wage in- 
crease which they admittedly would have 
received if the Union had not been certified 
as their bargaining agent or had not per- 


sisted in its demands for. hourly rates. 
Accordingly the majority of the Board 
recommends that the wages of the 


unlicensed personnel be increased to the 
rates shown in the left-hand column below, 
the union representative recommending 
that the rates be increased to those shown 
in the right hand column, such rates in 
both cases to be retroactive to commence- 
ment of 1955 navigation, namely :— 


Majority Minority 

per month per hour 
Boatswain ance tees $245 .00 $1.85 
Wheelsman ........ 230.00 eco 
Deckhanclaeemeraceer 190.00 155 
Ovleraee ering ae eee 230.00 Ia 
Chiet -Coolemereees 270.00 TES 
Second Cook ....... 200.00 570 
IMieSsirB Oyama rete 190.00 1.60 


The union representative further recom- 
mends that if the categories of watchman 
and fireman should be established then the 
Company should agree to discuss the matter 
with the Union in order to agree upon the 
respective rates to be payable for these 
occupations. 


Work Week 

Both parties having agreed to the 40- 
hour work week which is presently in effect 
on the lower lakes ships, the Board recom- 
mends the incorporation in the collective 
agreement of a clause similar to article 26 
of the Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement with appropriate deletions of the 
inapplicable paragraphs and deletion of sub- 
paragraph (e) relating to division among 
the crew of the wages of an absent member, 
the union representative however dissenting 
as to the elimination of said sub-paragraph 
(e). Overtime rates should be paid for all 


hours in excess of 40 hours per week at the 
rate paid under the standard agreement as 
stated in article 27 thereof, the words 
“Fireman” and “Watchman” to be deleted 
from sub-paragraph (a). 


Certain Working Conditions 


Both the numbers and the headings of 
the articles or clauses referred to below are 
as they appear in the Canada Steamship 
Lines agreement above referred to. 


3. Maintenance of Membership—It is 
noted that although this article is headed 
as above stated, it actually goes farther 
than maintenance of membership and pro- 
vides in effect for a union shop after thirty 
days. 

A majority of the Board recommends a 
maintenance of membership clause for the 
duration of the agreement. The company 
representative dissents for the reasons, first, 
that any union security provision should 
not be recommended in a first agreement 
but should be earned by the Union over a 
period of time both as _ regards the 
employees affected thereby and by the 
Company, and secondly, that any form of 
union security which involves compulsion 
upon the employee or restriction of his 
rights as a citizen, whether economic or 
social, should not be imposed upon him by 
. a union and/or by his employer until the 
law so determines—which law if and when 
enacted, it is hoped, will incorporate the 
necessary safeguards. 

4. Employment—This article in part 
seems to contradict article 3 but in any 
case extends the effect of the union shop 
by requiring all unlicensed personnel to 
“be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service.” Sub- 
paragraph (c), although not entirely unam- 
biguous, apparently permits the Company 
only three hours before sailing time to 
engage personnel where the Union fails to 
fill its requirements. 


The Company has strongly objected to 
this stipulation both on practical and legal 
grounds. The practical difficulties are 
readily seen. If the Union in good faith 
is unable to fill the Company’s require- 
ments, the Company presumably would 
have even greater difficulty in doing so 
within three hours before sailing time and 
could suffer considerable loss if the ship 
were delayed. It is also conceivable that 
the Union could use the provisions of this 
article indirectly to violate the provisions 
of the anti-strike clause, article 33. 

The requirement that unlicensed per- 
sonnel be hired through the office of the 
Union appears directly to contravene 
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article 157 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which article reads as follows: 


157. (1) No person shall engage or supply, 
or employ any other person to engage or 
supply, any seaman or apprentice to be 
entered on board any ship in Canada unless 
the person first mentioned is a shipping 
master or the deputy of a shipping master, 
or is the owner, master or mate of such 
ship, or is bona fide the servant and in the 
constant employment of such owner. 


(2) No person shall receive, or accept to 
be entered, on board any ship, or permit to 
remain on board such ship, any seaman or 
apprentice who, to the knowledge of such 
person, has been engaged or supplied in con- 
travention of subsection (1) for such ship 
or has been engaged or supplied for any 
other ship. 


_ (8) Any owner, part owner, master, person 
in charge of any ship, ship’s husband, con- 
signee or other person who acts in contra- 
vention of this section is, for each seaman 
or apprentice in respect of whom an offence 
is committed, and notwithstanding that 
several seamen or apprentices are included - 
in the same contract, or are received or 
permitted to remain on board any ship at 
the same time, liable to a fine not exceeding 
forty dollars. 


At the hearing the union representative 
pointed out that the proposed article 4 
providing for the union hiring hall has 
been accepted in many of its agreements 
including that of Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited. However, it was not proved that 
the legality of the union hiring hall pro- 
vision has ever been challenged before the 
courts or considered by the courts and the 
majority of this Board cannot reconcile it 
with the clear provisions of the Act. 
Accordingly a majority of the Board, the 
union representative dissenting, upholds the 
Company’s position and recommends that 
article 4 be omitted from the proposed 
agreement with the exception of sub- 
paragraph (b) thereof, reading as follows: 

The Union agrees that the master or Chief 
Engineer of a vessel has the exclusive right 
to direct the crew and to hire, promote, 
demote, transfer, lay off, suspend or discharge 
employees, provided said officers act within 
the terms of this agreement. 


The union representative on the Board 
recommends that article 4 be incorporated 
in the collective agreement as written in 
the said Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
agreement. 


8. Union Officers Boarding Vessel—The 
Company objected to sub-paragraph (c) of 
this article inasmuch as its employees are 
paid by cheque deposited in the seamen’s 
bank accounts in the local branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. It is unanimously 
recommended that sub-paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of article 8 be incorporated in the 
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proposed agreement but that sub-paragraph 

(c) be omitted as being inapplicable, the 

union representative dissenting as to (c). 
* * * 

A majority of the Board, the union 
representative dissenting, recommends that 
the following clauses be accepted by both 
parties in the form in which they appear 
in the said Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited agreement. The union representa- 
tive recommends that the said clauses be 
amended to conform with the union 
demands as summarized above. 

10. Off Days and Holidays with Pay. 
13. Holidays. 
17. Coffee time and Lunches. 
19. Room and Meal Allowance. 
* * * 


23. Tank Cleaning—A majority of the 
Board is of opinion that this clause should 
be omitted as being inapplicable, the proof 
being that no tank cleaning is done by 
the Company during the navigation season. 
The union representative would include the 
clause. 

30. Longshore Work by the Crew—The 
majority of the Board is of opinion that 
this clause should be omitted as being 
inapplicable, no longshore work being done 
by the crew. The union representative 
would include the clause. 


32. Transportation—A majority of the 
Board is of opinion that this clause should 
be omitted as the subject matter in part 
is covered by article 20 of the proposed 
agreement, as the proof is that most of the 
Company’s employees live in the Quebec 
area and, in any case as the requirement 
to pay up to 500 miles transportation cost 
seems to be unreasonable and unjustified 


for a Company whose ships operate almost 
entirely between Quebec and the town of 
Forestville down the St. Lawrence River. 
The union representative recommends that 
the union demand be granted. 


34. Interruption of Work—A majority of 
the Board, the union representative dis- 
senting, recommends that the words “that 
will interfere or hinder the effective carry- 
ing out of this agreement and the principles 
contained herein,’ be omitted from this 
paragraph so that the paragraph now reads 
as follows: 

There shall be no discrimination, inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by the Com- 
pany against any employee because of 
membership in the Union. The Union agrees 
not to intimidate or coerce or threaten 
employees in any manner and will assist 
and co-operate with the Masters, Chief 
Engineers and Executives of the Company 
in maintaining discipline aboard ship. 


35. Welfare Plan—The Board is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the wording 
recommended by the Union be accepted, 
namely the following: 

The established Canadian Lake Carriers 
and Seafarers Plan is agreed to. The Com- 
pany agrees to contribute twenty cents 
($0.20) per day per man, payments to 
commence as per the effective starting date 
of this agreement. 

* * * 


The whole respectfully submitted and 
dated at Montreal this fourteenth day of 
December 1955. 

(Sgd.) ACHILLE PETTIGREW, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) RaymMonp Caron, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Lovts LABERGE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited (Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company), Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


Your Conciliation Board consisting of 
T. W. Laidlaw, QC, Chairman, H. J. Riley, 
QC, the company nominee, and Thomas 
McGregor, the employees’ nominee, was 
duly constituted. The union was repre- 
sented by W. H. Thompson and G. 
Lanchberry. The company was repre- 
sented by R. E. Wilkes and A. J. 
Laurendeau and D. E. Sloan. 
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This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon amendments to 
be made to the collective agreement dated 
June 1, 1954. 


Company Operations 
The company’s operations are described 
in some detail in the company’s submission. 
The Manitoba-Saskatchewan Operation, as 


it is called, was acquired through purchase 
by the Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany Limited in 1948. The main office is 
situated in Winnipeg, which is the principal 
source of traffic. The main line services 
provided by the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
Operation run from Winnipeg through 
Brandon and Regina to Saskatoon and 
Swift Current. Shorter or peddle line 
services run between Swift Current and 
Eastend, both in Saskatchewan, and between 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie in Mani- 
toba. The company also has a contract 
with Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for expediting, by highway or rail, less- 
than-carload freight trafic from Swift 
Current to Shaunovan and Eastend, Sask. 
Terminals are maintained at Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Swift Current and Saskatoon. 
Maintenance requirements are performed in 
the company’s garage in Winnipeg. 

While the total number of employees 
represented by the union under the current 
collective agreement necessarily varies with 
the volume of traffic handled, there were 
56 employees in September of 1955. Of 
these, 6 were over-the-road drivers, 4 line 
drivers, 39 warehousemen and pick-up men, 
1 mechanic, and 6 clerks and stenographers. 

On November 18, 1948, the union was 
certified as bargaining agent for the 
employees and the first collective agree- 
ment resulting from certification became 
effective on January 1, 1949. The latest 
agreement became effective June 1, 1954. 

Since the first collective agreement 
became effective, all wage rates paid to 
employees of the operation have been 
increased considerably. The average hourly 
wage rate for warehousemen and pick-up 
men in January 1949 was 76 cents per hour 
while at present the basic rate is $1.04, an 
increase of 28 cents or 36-8 per cent. The 
present rate is amplified by safe driving 
and safe handling bonuses, which are pay- 
able to employees who meet prescribed 
standards. The present agreement includes 
a cumulative accident-free driving bonus 
scheme which entitles the driver, with a 12 
month “no-accident” record, to be paid an 
additional 1-4 cents per mile driven. Ware- 
housemen, pick-up men and line drivers 
also participate in the safe-driving, safe- 
handling bonus, under which 6 cents per 
hour is paid to each man in addition to 
his applicable hourly rate subject to the 
conditions outlined in Section 2(b) of 
Article 19. 


History of Dispute 
Under date of March 31, 1955, the union 
served notice on the company of the 
employees’ desire to revise the existing 
collective agreement. Due notice being 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian_ Pacific 
Railway Company) and the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, 
Winnipeg, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Harold J. Riley, 
QC, and Thomas McGregor, both of 
Winnipeg, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

x The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


given, particulars of the employees’ requests 
were conveyed to the company and con- 
sisted of :— 

(a) Two extra statutory holidays (Re- 
membrance Day and Boxing Day) ; 

(b) Three weeks’ vacation with pay after 
15 years of service; 

(c) Rate of pay for highway (over-the- 
road) drivers to be increased from 4 
cents to 6 cents per mile; 

(d) Guaranteed monthly wage of $300 for 
over-the-road drivers; 

(e) Establishment of a rate of $1.40 per 
hour for over-the-road drivers for load- 
ing and/or unloading freight at and 
between terminal points; 

(f) An additional 30 cents per hour for 
peddle line drivers; 

(g) Increases in rates of senior ware- 
housemen and pick-up drivers, garage 
employees, and office employees, up to 
a maximum of 36 cents per hour for 
hourly-rated employees and for office 
classifications $25 per month; 

(h) Establishment of a new classification 
designated “flat car technician” at $1.50 
per hour; 

(i) Uniforms and coveralls to be supplied 
without cost to employees; 

(j) Various minor changes in rules. 


A meeting was held between the parties 
on June 9, 1955, when the union’s requests 
were discussed. On June 12, the parties 
met again. The company stated that 
because of their extreme nature and the 
fact that present wage rates, fringe benefits 
and working conditions generally of the 
company’s employees are amongst the best 
in the local trucking industry, the requests 
were declined. 

The company did indicate its willingness 
to give consideration to a prompt settle- 
ment based on a 3 per cent wage increase. 
This was not acceptable to the union. 
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The union asked for conciliation services 
and J. S. Gunn was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. 

Several meetings were held by the com- 
pany’s and union’s representatives with the 
conciliation officer, In an attempt to reach 
an agreement, unfortunately without success. 
Finally, upon the recommendation of the 
conciliation officer, this Board was set up 
by the Minister. On August 16, Mr. Gunn 
made an interim report containing certain 
union proposals as a basis for settlement. 
It provided for a progressive increase of 
23 cents per hour for warehousemen in 
three stages over the life of a 29-month 
agreement or, as an alternative, a progres- 
sive increase of 20 cents in two equal stages 
over a period of a 24-month agreement. 
Commensurate increases were to be given 
to other classifications. These proposals 
were rejected by the company at a joint 
meeting on September 7. 

Mr. Gunn arranged for the parties to 
hold a private discussion in an effort to 
find some common ground on which agree- 
ment might be reached. On September 12, 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Thompson reported 
that in spite of frank discussions, little or 
no progress had been made towards settle- 
ment. Mr. Gunn was called in and met 
with the parties. His efforts were fruitless. 
On September 14 it was announced there 
were 80 per cent of the membership against 
the acceptance of Mr. Gunn’s proposals. 

As a compromise, the union proposed a 
rate of $1.20 per hour for warehousemen, 
which amounts to an increase of 16 cents 
per hour over the warehousemen rate of 
$1.04 in the old agreement. The company 
rejected this proposal. As the latest offer 
of the union left the parties so far apart 
and as the ground had been covered again 
and again, the union requested the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation board. 

Throughout conciliation, the company has 
refused to go beyond its original offer of 
a 3 per cent increase, which had been 
rejected by the union prior to conciliation 
proceedings. The company, however, was 
willing to add the 3-cent-per-hour safe- 
driving bonus to the basic rate for 
terminal employees. This offer was rejected 
by the union. 

The company has prepared a comparison 
of wage rates with its principal Winnipeg 
competitor, the Security Storage Company 
Limited. 

The union does not admit Winnipeg is 
the only area for comparison purposes and 
introduced the wage rates paid by Dench 
of Canada (a Canadian Pacific Transport 
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affiliate) and Soo Freight Lines, companies 
which operate in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
along with other trucking companies oper- 
ating on the west coast. Both Dench of 
Canada and Soo Freight Lines pay their 
warehousemen at a rate of $1.30 per hour. 

The company has consistently refused to 
consider any adjustment for highway drivers 
on the grounds that it is already leading 
the field in the Winnipeg area, taking into 
account the basic mileage rate of 4 cents 
per mile, a safe-driving bonus, and the 
meal allowance of $5 per day. The com- 
pany cited the following average monthly 
highway driver earnings as taken from 
income tax returns for the year 1954: 
$350.01, $386.95, $370.31, $383.48, $367.19, 
$374.94. Five of these drivers were 
employed for a full 12-month period, the 
sixth for an 84-month period. 


Recommendations 


The Board finds considerable difficulty in 
formulating the proposal for recommenda- 
tions of practical value in view of the 
conditions existing in the industry in 
Western Canada. It is, however, satisfied 
that the wage level is low having regard 
to the general level of wages paid in 
Winnipeg and Manitoba. 

The company’s continued existence 
depends upon its capacity to meet the keen 
competition which it is experiencing all 
through the West. 

Unfortunately, the members of the 
Board have been unable to meet on 
common ground. Mr. Riley, on behalf of 
the employer, takes the position that the 
present wage scale should not be disturbed 
otherwise than to apply the 3-cent increase 
promised to the union at some earlier stage 
in the negotiations. Mr. McGregor, the 
employees’ member of the Board, is definite 
in his stand that the minimum hourly rate 
should not be less than $1.25. 

The Chairman could not agree with the 
other Board members and recommends:— 

(a) the basic hourly rates be increased 

by 38 cents per hour effective as of 
the 30th day of June 1955; and 

(b) that the parties endeavour to bring 

about a settlement of the wage issue 
having regard for 

(1) the recommendations of the con- 
ciliation officer, Mr. J. S. Gunn, the 
rates referred to therein, and the wages 
presently being paid to employees of 
Security Storage Limited, all of which 
are set forth in his report. 


There were a number of other points 
referred to the Board for its consideration, 
none of which, however, need be discussed 
until the main question of wages can be 
determined. 


Dated the 9th day of December 1955. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) T. W. Laipiaw, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. J. Riwey, 
Member. 


Union Nominee’s Report 


I regret that I cannot agree with either 
of my colleagues, in the separate recom- 
mendations they are making as a basis for 
the settlement of this dispute, and submit 
the following, as my recommendations of 
what I think would constitute a basis for 
a fair and just settlement. 


Duration of Contract 


I recommend a one-year contract effec- 
tive as from June 1, 1955, which is the 
anniversary date of the present contract. 


General Wage Increase 


I do not agree with the Company’s 
argument that the wage rates of the CPT 
employees should be based on wages at 
present being paid by local cartage com- 
punies in the Winnipeg area; I do agree 
with the Union’s argument that they should 
be based on wages being paid by other 
trucking concerns owned and operated by 
the CPT, as they are part of a chain of 
CPR subsidiaries which operate throughout 
the Prairie Provinces into the mainland of 
British Columbia, and over onto Vancouver 
Island. The employees concerned in this 
dispute operate a highway freight service 
from Winnipeg to Brandon, Regina, Swift 
Current, East End and Saskatoon, which 
interlocks with another wholly owned CPR 
subsidiary, namely, Dench of Canada, and 
Dench carries on from Regina to Medicine 
Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
into the Okanagan Valley, where the O.K. 
Valley Freight Lines (another CPR. sub- 
sidiary) takes over and continues. the 
operation through to Vancouver. This 
service is then continued by the Island 
Freight Lines Limited (another CPR. sub- 
sidiary on Vancouver Island). 

In my opinion the wages of the CPT 
employees operating out of Winnipeg as 
part of the chain outlined above should be 


brought more into line with wages being 
paid to employees on other parts of this 
interlocking service. Dench of Canada 
highway drivers are paid a top rate of 
5-2 cents per mile and their terminal wage 
rate is $1.30 per hour. O.K. Valley Freight 
Lines rates are: highway drivers 7 cents 
per mile and terminal staff, $1.25-$1.45 per 
hour. Island Freight Lines Ltd., pay their 
transport drivers $1.55 per hour, and $1.60 
an hour when a trailer is attached. 

From the above it is evident that the 
following rates being paid to the employees 
concerned in this dispute are grossly out 
of line, as their top rate for highway 
drivers is only 4 cents per mile and the 
top rate for terminal employees is only 
$1.04 per hour. The total inadequacy of 
CPT employees wage rates is further 
emphasized when it is known that the 
prevailing rate for highway drivers in 
Western Ontario is 54 cents per mile, and 
common labourers in the City of Winnipeg 
are paid $129 per hour, and common 
labourers employed by the (parent com- 
pany) CPR, in their railway operation is 
about $1.24 per hour and these employees 
are now negotiating for further increases 
which will no doubt, in part at least, be 
granted. 

In view of all the above evidence I 
would recommend that CPT highway 
drivers be paid 5 cents per mile and that 
a terminal wage rate of $1.30 per hour be 
established with commensurate wage in- 
creases to all other classifications; this to 
be effective as from June 1, 1955, which is 
the anniversary date of the present con- 
tract. I would also recommend that any 
bonuses or other privileges at present in 
effect be maintained. I would also recom- 
mend that Remembrance Day be added to 
the list of statutory holidays at present 
provided for in the agreement. I have 
no recommendations regarding the other 
matters in dispute, as I feel that the union 
and the company will reach a satisfactory 
settlement on them when an agreement is 
reached on the major questions enumerated 
in this report. 

In closing I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the very earnest efforts made by 
the Chairman to effect settlement of this 
dispute. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 


ec. T. W. Laidlaw, QC. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Question of law in arbitration of union security clause is decided by 
British Columbia judge. Power of the U.S. Secretary of Labor to fix 
industry-wide minimum wage under Walsh-Healey Act upheld by court 


In the course of arbitration of a dispute 
over the interpretation of a union-security 
clause in an agreement between a construc- 
tion workers’ local and a British Columbia 
company, by a ruling of a judge of the 
Supreme Court the company was held not 
to have violated the agreement by refusing 
to discharge an employee who was not a 
member of the union and who did not pay 
union dues. 

In the United States, the federal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
reversed a decision of a lower court which 
had held that the “prevailing minimum 
wage” which the Secretary of Labor is 
empowered by the Walsh-Healey Act to set 
for workers engaged on federal government 
supply contracts must be set on an area 
basis. The appeal court, with one judge 
dissenting, held that the Secretary did not 
exceed his authority by setting one 
minimum rate for a whole industry. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


- - - holds that company did not violate terms of 
agreement in refusing to dismiss an employee for 
failure to join union or pay the membership dues 


In a judgement delivered October 11, 
by Mr. Justice Macfarlane of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court, it was held that 
on a true construction of the wording of 
the union security clause in the collective 
agreement between a company and a union 
the company was not obliged to dismiss an 
employee who refused either to become a 
member of the union or to pay union dues. 
The case came before a judge of the Court 
by way of reference from a board of arbi- 
tration under the provision of the Arbitra- 
tion Act which permits an arbitrator to 
refer any question of law arising in the 
course of the reference for the opinion of 
the Court. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane gave the facts in 
his reasons for decision. The company, 
Ocean View Development Ltd., entered 
into a collective agreement with the union, 
Building and General Labourers’ Union, 
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Local 602, on June 1, 1955. The agreement 
contained the following clause: 

The following wage rates and working 
conditions shall take effect and be binding 
upon the parties hereto and shall govern all 
employees of the Company referred to 
herein. 

Section 1—Union Security—All employees 
at present members of the Union shall con- 
tinue as members during the life of this 
agreement. All present employees not mem- 
bers of the Union shall have the option of 
joining the Union or alternatively paying 
Union dues. 

All new employees shall have the option 
of joining the Union or alternatively paying 
Union dues during the life of the agreement. 


At the time the agreement was signed, 
the company had and still retained in its 
employ a workman who was not and never 
became a member of the union. The union 
requested the workman either to join the 
union or alternatively to pay membership 
dues, both of which he refused to do. The 
company, when requested by the union, 
refused to make it a condition of the con- 
tinued employment of the workman that he 
comply with either alternative and refused 
to discharge and replace him. 

The union contended that the company 
was obliged to require each of its employees 
to do either one of the alternatives set out 
in the union security clause. The company 
maintained that what was agreed was that 
the employees should have the options 
stated but every employee at common law 
had a right to work without taking out 
membership in a union as he saw fit and 
the Labour Relations Act did not take that 
right away. Furthermore, the company 
contended that if it should attempt to 
compel the employees to do either of these 
two things it would be violating Section 6 
of the Labour Relations Act, which reads 
as follows: 

6. No trade-union, employers’ organization, 
or person shall use coercion or intimidation 
of any kind that could reasonably have the 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





effect of compelling or inducing any person 
to become or refrain from becoming, or to 
continue or cease to be, a member of a trade 
union. 


The union pointed out that Section 8 
of the Labour Relations Act provides that: 

8. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition 
of employment, membership in a specified 
trade-union, or granting a preference of 
employment to members of a specified trade- 
union, or to preclude the carrying out of 
such provisions. 


The union therefore contended that, not- 
withstanding the provisions of Section 6, 
the company having entered into the agree- 
ment may require as a condition of employ- 
ment that one of the options be taken up 
by the employee. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane stated that the 
question is whether or not the provision 
“all present employees not members of the 
union shall have the option of joining the 
union or alternatively paying union dues” 
means that they must do one of these 
things and that they cannot refuse to do 
both. The union had suggested, noted his 
Lordship, that clause 1 of the agreement 
set out the working conditions which 
governed all employees of the company and 
that, if the construction given to the clause 
was not that it is a condition of employ- 
ment that the employee had to do one of 
those things, the agreement would be 
nugatory or futile. Counsel for the union 
had contended that it was a case for 
application of the rule that where the con- 
tract as expressed in writing would be futile, 
and would not carry out the intention of 
the parties, the law will imply any term 
obviously intended by the parties which is 
necessary to make the contract effectual. 
His Lordship, however, did not agree. He 
felt that it could not be said that the clause 
here was nugatory and futile simply because 
it did not go so far as the union wished. 
He said that the agreement gave an option 
but did not go far enough to provide what 
the union wanted, namely a union shop. 

He went on to state that it was quite 
conceivable, as the company contended, that 
so far as the company was concerned, it 
never intended that the agreement should 
go any further than it stated, and that it 
would be illegal and contrary to the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of the Labour Relations 
Act for the company to undertake any- 
thing beyond that. Building and General 
Labourers’ Union, Local No. 602 v. Ocean 
View Development Ltd. (1955) 5 DLR12* 
(1955-56) 17 WWR. 115. 


United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit... 


. upholds authority of Secretary of Labor to fix 
minimum wage rates on government contracts on an 
industry basis rather than on a geographic basis 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, on December 
1, 1955, allowed an appeal by the Secretary 
of Labor against a decision of the District 
Court enjoining him from putting into 
effect a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
work on federal government contracts in 
the cotton, silk and synthetic textile branch 
of the textile industry. 

The Appeal Court held that the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act under which 
the determination of $1 an hour as the 
prevailing minimum rate was made gave 
the Secretary of Labor authority to fix a 
minimum on an industry basis rather than 
on the basis of separate geographic 
localities. 

Chief Justice Edgerton, in giving reasons 
for decision, reviewed the provisions of the 
statute and the events leading up to the 
appeal. The Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act of 1936 provides that any gov- 
ernment contract for more than $10,000 
shall include a stipulation that all persons 
employed in manufacturing or furnishing 
goods under the contract will be paid “not 
less than the minimum wages as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor to be the 
prevailing minimum wages for persons 
employed on similar work or in the 
particular or similar industries or groups of 
industries currently operating in the locality 
in which the materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment are to be manufactured or 
furnished under said contract; ...” 

The Secretary of Labor determined in 
January 1953, after extensive hearings that 
the prevailing minimum wage in the cotton, 
silk and synthetic textile branch of the 
textile industry was $1 per hour. Coving- 
ton Mills and other textile manufacturers 
brought suit in the District Court against 
the Secretary to set aside and enjoin his 
determination as illegal. The Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO), and 
certain manufacturers, intervened in support 
of the determination. The Court found the 
determination illegal, on the ground that 
the Secretary’s authority under the Walsh- 
Healey Act is limited by the word “locality” 
and that, therefore, he may not determine 
a minimum wage on an industry-wide basis. 
The Secretary and the interveners appealed 
the decision. 
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The Chief Justice then described the 
policy and purpose of the Act: 

By statute and regulation, government 
contracts must go to the lowest responsible 
bidder. Until the Walsh-Healey Act was 
passed, it followed that the government, 
though it urged industry to maintain 
adequate wage standards, was often com- 
pelled to undermine them by contracting 
with low-wage concerns. The Walsh-Healey 
Act sought to support standards by with- 
holding contracts from such concerns. 


This Act’s purpose was to impose obliga- 
tions upon those favoured with Government 
business and to obviate the possibility that 
any part of our tremendous national expendi- 
tures would go to forces tending to depress 
wages and purchasing power and offending 
fair social standards of employment. | As 
stated in the Report of the House-Committee 
on the Judiciary..., “the object of the bill 
is to require persons having contracts with 
the Government to conform to certain labor 
conditions in the performance of the con- 
tracts and thus eliminate the practice under 
which the Government is compelled to deal 
with sweat shops”. 


The quotation is from the Supreme Court’s 
judgment in Perkins v. Lukens Steel Co. 
He then cited also the statement in 
Endicott Johnson Corp. v. Perkins, that the 
Act’s purpose “is to use the leverage of the 
Government’s immense purchasing power to 
raise labour standards”. 

He considered that the Secretary’s find- 
ings of fact made it clear that in the textile 
industry, unlike some industries, only an 
industry-wide minimum would serve this 
purpose, because the competition is 
industry-wide. He disagreed with the 
District Court’s construction of the Act 
which would make it necessary for the 
Secretary to fix separate minima according 
to the wages that prevail in each separate 
textile community: 

This would freeze the competitive advan- 
tage of concerns that operate in low-wage 
communities and would in effect offer a 
reward for moving into such communities, 
It would also make the Act nearly mean- 
ingless as applied to a large part of the 
textile industry, since there is frequently 
only one textile concern in one neighbor- 


hood and it necessarily pays the wages that 
prevail in its plant. 


He did not accept the contention that 
because of the use of the word “locality” 
the plain meaning of the Act forbids the 
Secretary to fix an industry-wide minimum. 
In his view, it is not plain that every 
minimum wage determination under the 
Act must be limited to a locality or that 
a large group of States can never be a 
locality. 

Further, the Secretary’s interpretation of 
the Act as permitting industry-wide deter- 
minations is not new. His practice in this 
connection has been called to the attention 
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of committees of Congress but Congress has 
not amended the Act to write his inter- 
pretation out of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Danahar concurred with the 
Chief Justice, but added that in his opinion 
the large number of plaintiff companies 
should not have been parties in the suit 
and likewise the intervention on the side 
of the Secretary should not have been 
allowed. The Fulbright Amendment, an 
enactment of 1952 which permits judicial 
review of the Secretary’s determinations, 
provided that review may be had only by 
a person “adversely affected or aggrieved”. 
Only 14 of the plaintiffs had shown that 
the determination “results in direct and 
immediate injury”. Because of the Govy- 
ernment’s undoubted right to lay down the 
conditions upon which its own business will 
be conducted, he considered that the 
Fulbright Amendment required a strict con- 
struction, and only those directly affected 
should have been allowed to bring suit. 


Mr. Justice Washington, in a dissenting 
opinion, said that the central issue was 
whether the Walsh-Healey Act was intended 
to establish a nation-wide wage standard 
for Government contractors, or a standard 
based on wages prevailing in the contractor’s 
own community. In his view the statute 
clearly establishes the latter standard, 
requiring only that bidders for Govern- 
ment contracts shall pay the prevailing 
wages in the community where the work is 
performed. In his view, the majority 
misconceived the purpose of the Act, as 
revealed in the light of conditions prevail- 
ing in 1936, when it was passed. 

At that time, and before, it was generally 
thought that the Federal Government lacked 
power to undertake broad regulation of 
wages and labour standards. Control of 
Government contracts was thought possible, 
however, and in 1931 the Bacon-Davis Act 
was passed, imposing certain wage regula- 
tions in the field of Government construction 
contracts... In 1935 that Act was substan- 
tially revised and strengthened... The 1935 
revision provided—in language derived from 
the earlier legislation—for wage determina- 
tions based on conditions prevailing in the 
“city, town, village, or other civil subdivi- 
sion” where the contract is to be performed. 
In 1936 the Walsh-Healey Act was passed 
to cover the field of supply contracts. Here 
Congress used the “locality” provision we 
have been discussing. Obviously both Acts 
are based_on the same philosophy and point 
to a standard limited to a fairly small area 
and to a restricted objective: that of pre- 
venting contractors from cutting wages below 
prevailing community levels in an effort to 
pare costs and thus be the lowest bidder. 
As the legislative history shows, there was 
no thought of raising wages, or of eliminat- 
ing regional differentials. 


Later, he said, greater breadth of Federal 
power was recognized. Problems such as 


that of the “runaway industry,” which were 
not intended to be dealt with by the Walsh- 
Healey Act, may now be dealt with by 
explicit Federal legislation, and Congress 
has gone far in this direction through the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and its amend- 
ments. Under that Act a minimum wage 
rate of $1 an hour will shortly come into 
effect. He concluded: 


Surely it is better to reach decisions of 

that sort through congressional debate and 
action, rather than through strained admin- 
istrative and judicial interpretation of a 
statute passed years ago for a different and 
more limited purpose. 
Mitchell v. Covington Mills, Inc., United 
States Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit, December 1, 1955, CCH 
29 Labor Cases, 90, 213. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec issues new regulations for boilers and pressure vessels, and 
Ontario adds beryllium poisoning to list of industrial diseases. ; The 
Manitoba Taxicab Board reissues rules for owners, operators, drivers 


With a few changes, Quebec has incor- 
porated the latest edition of the CSA Code 
into its new regulations for boilers and 
pressure vessels. 

In Ontario, employees under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act may now get compensa- 
tion for beryllium poisoning. 

The Manitoba Taxicab Board has ruled 
that weekly wages for drivers must not be 
reduced below $35 except by authorized 
deductions. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Three orders under the Apprenticeship 
Act, O.C. 1506-55, O.C. 1507-55 and OC. 
1508-55, were gazetted December 15. The 
orders, which amend the regulations author- 
ized by O.C. 1283-54, O.C. 1284-54, and 
O.C. 1218-53, deal with fees for examina- 
tions for annual certificates of progress, and 
certificates of qualification as journeymen 
in the painting and decorating trade, the 
sheet metal trade and the carpenter trade. 

Apprentices in these trades must pass 
examinations every year before they are 
given a certificate of progress which allows 
them to proceed to the next stage of 
apprenticeship. Those who have completed 
their training must also qualify by exam- 
ination if they wish to obtain certificates 
of qualification as journeymen. The new 
orders provide that an applicant will forfeit 
the fee if he fails to appear for examination 
at the prescribed time and place unless 
prevented by unavoidable circumstances, or 
if he fails to pass. The fee will be refunded, 
however, if the application is disallowed 
before examination. 
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British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 13(55) 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 13(1955), effective December 15 and 
gazetted the same day, applies whenever 
an employee is employed in more than one 
occupation by the same employer and the 
hours in one or more occupations are 
limited to eight in the day and 44 in the 
week by the Hours of Work Act or by an 
order of the Board of Industrial Relations, 
but are not restricted in all of the occu- 
pations. 

Such an employee must be paid a 
mimimum wage of time and one-half his 
regular wage for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day, and for all hours 
worked in excess of 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. 

Every employer must post a copy of this 
order in a conspicuous place in his estab- 
lishment or other suitable place so that 
employees affected may acquaint themselves 
with the new ruling. 


Regulation No. 8 


By Regulation No. 3 effective December 
15 and gazetted the same day, the Board 
of Industrial Relations has exempted the 
employees of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, from the 
Male Minimum Wage Act and the Female 
Minimum Wage Act. This regulation was 
made under the provisions of the Acts that 
permit the Board, for the purpose of 
efficient administration and having regard 
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to the nature and conditions of employ- 
ment and the welfare of the employees, to 
exempt an employer from the operation of 
the Act. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Regulation 106/55, made under the 
Apprenticeship Act and gazetted December 
17, amends the rules for the painters’ and 
decorators’ trade so that more persons who 
have experience in the trade but have not 
served an apprenticeship might be eligible 
for a certificate of qualification. 

Some credit had previously been given 
for experience in lieu of apprenticeship 
training but since March 17, 1950, no 
experienced tradesman had been granted a 
certificate without examination, and only 
those who had been engaged in the trade 
for four years but less than five years prior 
to September 17, 1949 could qualify by 
examination. Now some tradesmen may 
again qualify without examination and 
others who have accumulated experience 
since September 17, 1949, may qualify by 
examination. 

Until March 31, 1956, a person who has 
been engaged in the trade of a painter and 
decorator for five years or more prior to 
July 18, 1955, may be granted a certificate 
of qualification without examination on the 
recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee. The candidate must satisfy the 
committee that his work measures up to 
journeyman’s standards and he must submit 
certificates from his employers with his 
application. | 

A person who has been actively engaged 
in the trade for four working years prior 
to July 18, 1955, may be granted a certifi- 
cate of qualification if he passes an exam- 
ination approved by the Apprenticeship 
Board. 

If an applicant is refused a certificate 
because the trade advisory committee is 
not satisfied with his credentials or because 
he fails to pass the required examination, 
he will be allowed credit for his experi- 
ence if he enters into an apprenticeship 
agreement. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


Regulation 100/55 under the Taxicab Act, 
gazetted December 3, deals with licences, 
drivers, operating conditions and other 
phases of the taxicab business. The regu- 
lations, which are similar in most respects 
to those authorized by Regulation 93/46, 
are the first issued since the Taxicab Board 
was reconstituted by a 1955 amendment to 
the Act. 

The Board now has five members, the 
Chief Constable of the City of Winnipeg, 
a member of the City Council nominated 
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by it, and three persons nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
powers of the Board are the same as before. 
Within the area of Greater Winnipeg, it 
has general supervision over taxicabs, their 
owners, operators and drivers, and may 
make rules within the framework laid down 
in the Act. 


As provided in the Act, there is a 
separate licence to carry on a taxicab busi- 
ness, to operate a taxicab, and to drive a 
taxicab. Anyone wanting a licence must 
apply in person and must state the purpose 
for which the application is made. An 
applicant for a driver’s licence must be at 
least 21 years of age. 


A licence may be suspended or cancelled 
by the Board for a violation of any federal 
or provincial statute, municipal by-law or 
a regulation, rule or order of the Board. 
Drivers and operators are also. liable under 
Section 117 of the Highway Traffic Act, 
which provides that a magistrate who con- 
victs any person of a breach of the 
Governmental Liquor Control Act with 
respect to liquor had or kept in a motor 
vehicle operated for compensation shall 
suspend the licence of the driver and the 
registration of the vehicle for six to 12 
months. A driver may also have his 
licence suspended if there is evidence that 
he has carried intoxicating liquor in the 
taxicab or that he has driven immediately 
after drinking liquor. 

The Act provides that no driver is to 
be “on duty” more than 12 hours a day or 
more than six days a week, but leaves the 
interpretation of the phrase “on duty” to 
the Board. The Board has ruled that the 
12-hour working day must include a period 
of not less than one hour for meals, and 
that the hours of a driver employed other- 
wise than by the week must be confined to 
12 consecutive hours from the time he first 
reports for work. A driver operating a car 
is considered on duty from the time he is 
called until he reports in on completion of 
the trip. When not actually driving, a 
driver is on duty if he is upon the premises 
or in his cab under the instructions of and 
available for call by his employer. 


The Act, which was passed in 1935, set 
a minimum wage of $15 a week for drivers 
employed by the week, and a minimum 
wage of $1.40 a day plus 35 cents an hour 
for every hour worked in excess of four 
for other drivers, but gave the Board 
authority to set a higher minimum wage 
and to rule on other details regarding 
wages. As the general minimum rate set 
under the Minimum Wage Act for men in 
the city of Winnipeg in 1935 was $12 a 
week, the rate for taxicab drivers was 


slightly above that rate. Since then the 
general minimum wage rate has been in- 
creased to 60 cents an hour. 


A new provision in their regulations 
states that the owner of a taxicab business 
must not deduct any amount from the 
wages of a driver employed by the week 
that would reduce his weekly wage below 
$35 unless it is a deduction required by an 
Act or regulation of the federal or the 
provincial government, or a deduction made 
at the written request of the driver and 
approved in writing by the Board. 

As under the previous regulations, every 
taxicab operator of more than one cab 
must have at least one driver paid by the 
month or week for each taxicab licensed to 
be operated by him, not including seven- 
passenger cars. A driver employed by the 
year or month must be paid a wage equal 
to the aggregate if he were employed by 
the week, and a driver hired by the week 
must be paid the minimum wage per week 
whether the week is four, five or six days of 
employment, unless he is absent from illness 
or by arrangement. 

Drivers must be paid in cash or by 
cheque. When paid in cash, the driver is 
to sign a receipt in a book which will be 
inspected by one of the Board’s inspectors. 
When drivers are paid by cheque, the 
employer is to keep the cancelled cheques 
for the Board’s inspectors to examine. 
Accurate wage reports must be sent to the 
Board each month by the employer on 
prescribed forms showing the type of 
employment of each driver, the hours and 
wages paid him. The report is to be signed 
by both the driver and the employer. 

The regulations also contain a number of 
rules regarding the conduct and behaviour 
of drivers. Every licensed driver must 
notify the Board when he changes his 
employer or his address, and must also 
notify the Department when he changes 
his address. A driver must not smoke 
while a passenger is being carried in the 
taxicab, and must dress appropriately and 
wear the cap or uniform that may be pre- 
scribed by the Board. A driver, while 
awaiting or soliciting passengers, must 
accommodate persons in order of their 
application. 

A driver must not permit more than one 
person to sit in the front seat of the taxi- 
cab with him. He must proceed by the 
most direct available route from the point 
of his engagement to the passenger’s desti- 
nation unless otherwise instructed by the 
passenger. He must also give a receipt 
when he receives payment if requested to 
do so by a passenger. If a passenger leaves 
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an article of value in the taxicab, the 
driver must report it to the operator who 
in turn is to notify the police. 

There are a number of rules to protect 
both passengers and drivers. Garages where 
taxicabs are kept, hired, stored or repaired, 
and accounts, records and documents are 
subject to inspection by both the police 
and the Board. A taxicab may be ordered 
out of service if it is found to be unsafe or 
unsuitable. If ordered out of service for 
repair, a taxicab must not be put back into 
service until passed by one of the Board’s 
inspectors. Every taxicab operator must 
inspect his equipment regularly and keep it 
in proper repair and in a sanitary condition 
at all times. 

No taxicab is to carry or convey gasoline, 
explosives or any other inflammable sub- 
stance not in use in supplying motive 
power, light or heat. Any accidents result- 
ing in loss of life or in damage to property 
in excess of $50 must be reported to the 
Board within 24 hours. 


Newfoundland Food and Drugs Act 


Regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act, to be known as the Counter Freezers 
Regulations, 1955, were gazetted November 
29. The regulations apply to persons 
engaged in the manufacture or handling of 
ice cream or the mix from which it is made, 
and are mainly concerned with public 
health. 

All persons engaged in manufacturing or 
handling ice cream must wear separate, 
clean outer garments and must keep their 
hands clean. They must be free from any 
contagious disease, and must submit to 
medical examination when requested by the 
Department of Health. 

An adequate, safe and sanitary water 
supply and suitable toilet and hand washing 
facilities must be provided for persons 
engaged in the trade. 

The regulations also include provisions 
regarding sterilizing of equipment, utensils 
and apparatus, the location of freezers and 
the storage of supphes. 

The application of the general regulations 
under the Food and Drugs Act (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2091) has been extended by regulations 
gazetted December 20. The general regu- 
lations made on August 16, 1950, set out 
the minimum sanitary standards to be 
observed by employers and workmen in 
all places where food is prepared, handled 
or sold. The regulations applied to St. 
John’s and a two-mile radius, Bell Island, 
Botwood, Stephenville, Placentia, Corner 
Brook and a five-mile radius, Channel 
Port-aux-Basque and Fogo. They applied 
to places within a 15-mile radius of St. 
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John’s and Corner Brook with respect to 
establishments where milk, butter or cream 
is produced. 

Coverage has been extended to all estab- 
lishments where food is prepared, handled 
or sold in the following places: all the 
electoral districts of St. John’s, both elec- 
toral districts of Trinity and Placentia, and 
the electoral districts of Bell Island, 
Harbour Main, Port-de-Grave, Harbour 
Grace, Carbonear-Bay-de-Verde, St. Mary’s, 
Ferryland and Burin. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


O. Reg. 230/55 under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, gazetted December 17, 
effective January 1, 1956, amends Regula- 
tion 371 of the Consolidated Regulations of 
Ontario 1950. 

Manufacturing of plaster statuary has 
been taken from the list of industries 
excluded from the benefit section of the 
Act and added to the schedule of indus- 
tries in which the employers are required 
to contribute to the accident fund. 
Employers in this industry must now con- 
tribute to the accident fund and employees 
will get compensation in case of death or 
accident. 

There are a number of changes in 
Schedule 1, which contains the list of indus- 
tries in which the employers are liable to 
contribute to the accident fund. Other 
industries specifically listed in the schedule 
are: operating a storage-battery business; 
operation of the business of selling, renting, 
servicing or repairing of machinery and 
equipment; automobile slip-cover installa- 
tion; new and used automobile-sales busi- 
ness; blue printing, mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, multilithing, photostating, silk 
screen printing, advertising display work, 
sign painting or lettering; operation of 
aeroplanes, airships or other flying machines. 
Two industries, erecting of metal signs and 
printing metal display signs, have been 
deleted. There have also been changes in 
the classes. 

There are several changes to Schedule 3, 
the list of industrial diseases. Beryllium 
poisoning from any process involving the 
use of beryllium or its preparations and 
compounds has been added to the list. 
Beryllium is a metal which in recent years 
has been used in the production of copper 
alloys and its compounds are used in the 
manufacture of fluorescent lamps. Beryllium 
poisoning does not appear in the schedule 
of industrial diseases in any other prov- 
ince. Changes have been made in the 
definitions of pneumoconioses and silicosis. 
The pneumoconioses other than silicosis 
now appear in the schedule without being 
limited to any particular process. Silicosis 
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is associated with the processes of mining, 
quarrying, cutting, crushing, grinding, or 
polishing of stone, or grinding or polishing 
of metal. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


New regulations under the Pressure 
Vessels Act authorized by O.C. 1205 were 
gazetted December 3. These regulations 
replace those approved by O.C. 1343/44, 
and were issued because it was considered 
advisable in view of modern technical 
developments to enact new rules conform- 
ing to the provisions of the Canadian 
Standards Association Code for Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels. 

The new regulations are in two parts: 
Part I has some general provisions as to 
construction, installation and inspection of 
pressure vessels and as to fees; Part II 
contains technical rules governing these 
matters, which, except for a few changes, 
correspond to those set out in the 1955 
edition of the CSA Code (CSA B 51-55). 
Since 1952, the CSA Code has been used 
as a standard under the Quebec regula- 
tions, but the Code rules were not 
previously embodied in them. 

The new regulations place more emphasis 
on welding. The 1955 edition of the Code 
has a section on welding which has been 
incorporated into Part II of these regula- 
tions. The general provisions in Part I 
also require that welding procedures and 
qualifications of welders must conform to 
the standards established in the Code and 
in the Quebec Regulations. No person 
may do welding on any steam or hot water 
boiler, or on any other pressure vessel, 
without having first obtained a_ valid 
certificate of the appropriate class. Except 
for welding piping for the installation of 
hot water tanks having a pressure not 
exceeding 100 pounds p.s.i., and a tempera- 
ture not more than 250° F., or for the 
installation of heating apparatus operated 
at a pressure not exceeding 15 pounds p.si., 
no one may weld piping which contains 
steam, air or gas, or the piping of a 
refrigeration system, unless he is qualified 
to do so. A person engaged in the business 
of fabricating or repairing boilers and pres- 
sure vessels must employ only welders duly 
qualified for that kind of work. 

As before, the regulations apply to the 
following apparatus and all accessories con- 
nected to them: boilers and furnaces either 
steam or hot water, automatic apparatus 
for heating boilers or furnaces, refrigerating 
plants, tanks or vessels containing gas, air 
or liquids under pressure. They do not 
apply, however, to steam or hot water 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Annual Report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, 54-55 


For the first year since unemployment insurance initiated, disbursements 
exceed revenues; fund decreases by $404 million. If ’54-55 unemploy- 
ment becomes normal, increase in contribution rates must be considered 


For the first time since unemployment 
insurance was initiated, in 1941, revenues 
from all sources in the fiscal year 1954-55 
were less than disbursements and, as a 
result, there was a net decrease in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund of $405 
million. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, in its report for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1955, tabled in the House 
of Commons at the opening of the current 
session, took a serious view of this reduc- 
tion. It noted that if unemployment in 
1954-55 becomes the normal pattern, an 
increase in contribution rates will have to 
be considered. 

The most serious aspect of the withdrawal 
of $404 million from the fund invested, the 
Committee pointed out, will be the reduc- 
tion in revenue of $1,200,000 next year. 

The Committee approved recommenda- 
tions by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission concerning seasonal regulations 
and married women regulations. 

Tie Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee consists of a chairman and eight 
members, four of whom represent employers 
and four, employees. Present Chairman 1S 
Arthur McNamara, former Deputy Minister 
of Labour. Members are George Burt, 
Gordon Cushing, Albert Deschamps, James 
Hunter, F. G. H. Leverman, Jean 
Marchand, J. G. McLean and H. Shoobridge. 


The complete text of the report follows: 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 

1. Section 87(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
later than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 

2. The Committee met on July 26, 1955, 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and statistical 
statements for the year ending March 31, 
1955. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Actuarial Adviser, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, and by statistical data 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
! Branch of the Department. 


3. The balance at the credit of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 
1955, was $840,692,316.77, a decrease of 
$40,581,816.57 in the twelve-month period. 
This is the first year over which a decrease 
in the Fund has occurred. This compares 
with an increase of $29,688,968.68 in the 
fiscal year 1953-54 and $73,385,813.23 in 
the fiscal year 1952-53. 

4. The whole fund, except for immediate 
cash requirements, is invested in obligations 
of or guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. These investments are carried on 
the balance sheet at cost (less amortization 
of premium and discount), which is approxi- 
mately $23,680,000 less than the market 
value at March 31. The average investment 
yield is 3 per cent compared with 3-02 per 
cent for the previous year. 

5. The revenue for the fiscal year 1954-55 
totalled $217,046,785.55, an increase of 
$507,050.54 over that of the previous year. 
This amount was made up as follows: 


Employer and Employee Con- 


tributions. ......sssseecreee $ 156,871,986 88 


Department of Veterans Affairs 


for Veterans of World War II 


Special and Regular Forces. . 1,988,322 53 


Government Contribution..... 31,771,419 78 


Income from Investments and 


PiMess ad. Gasset solace 26,415,056 36 


$ 217,046,785 55 


The surplus built up in previous years has 
proved very valuable by creating a splendid 
income from investments which materially 
adds to the annual revenue. 

6. Benefit payments in the year 1954- 
55 totalled $257,628,602.12, of which 
$232,757,808.10 was expended in regular 
benefit and $24,870,794.02 in supplementary 
benefit. This represents an increase over 
the previous year of $70,777,835.79 in total 
benefit, $58,137,905.07 being attributable to 
greater expenditures of regular benefit, and 
$12,639,930.72 to increased supplementary 
benefit payments which, during the past 
winter, were augmented by the application 
of higher rates and a greater minimum 
duration of payments. 
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7. for the first time since the Unem- 
ployment Insurance was initiated during 
1941, revenues from all sources were less 
than the disbursements, the net decrease in 
the fund by reason of this fact being $404 
million. Im April and May 1954, and 
December 1954 and again in January, 
February and March 1955, expenditures 
exceeded revenue. Indeed it was not until 
June 1955 that the turn came. In June 
1955, the total revenue exceeded the disburse- 
ments by some $5 million. 

The reduction in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund of $404 million is looked upon 
by the members of your Advisory Committee 
If 1954-55 fiscal year, in respect 


to employment, becomes the normal patterii, 
consideration, it is believed, will require to 
be given to the matter of increasing con- 
tribution rates. 

If on the other hand it develops that 
1954-55 proves to be above the average in 
respect to unemployment, the loss is not too 
serious, because the balance in the fund still 
remains large. The most serious aspect is 
that the withdrawal of $404 million from the 
fund invested will mean a reduction in 
revenue next year of $1,200,000. 

8. In summary form the following com- 
parisons as between 1955 and the previous 
three years will be of interest: 














as serious. 
ain 1955 1954 1953 1952 
§ (thousands of dollars or units) 

i Suter as Ss ee ; ee ae ee a $840,692 | $881,274] $851, 585 $778, 199 
2. Increase or decrease (—) in balance from previous year of........ —$ 40,582 $ 29,689 $ 73,386 $113,619 
3. The average investment yield is..........:e.0cessseeeceesesc. 3-00% 302% 2:92% 2-75% 
4. Contributions from employers and employees.................. $156, 872 $157,022 $153, 287 $151, 985 
5. Contributions for Armed Service Personnel.................... $ 1,988 $ 951 $ 1,897 $ 1,903 
6. Contributions from the Government..............-0ececeeeeee $ 31,771 $ 31,735 $ 31,036 $ 30,815 
epamounticollecteduinuines mmeacr nee ceen accent ene eee $ 37 $ 37 $ 36 $ 33 
Seinterest/onnyestments ere eee eee erent cee eee $ 26,378 $ 26,095 $ 22,951 $ 19,047 
Ub DORIAN: on obiodboosad oad un ag daoene soos wseanensoGheeuAee $217,046 $216, 540 $209, 207 $203, 783 
20. Ordmary Benefit, Payments.c... 5 u.02eecss6 oer usc ceucesccese. $232, 758 $174, 620 $128, 814 $ 85,560 
iis Supplementary Benefits aaencente ener eereren eee $ 24, 871 $ 12, 233 $ 7,009 $ 4,596 

March March March March 
12. (a) The month of highest benefit and amount................. $ 45, 423 $ 31,175 $ 23,992 $ 16,396 
(b) The month of lowest benefit and amount.................. cen soe an ah 424 
13. The number of initial claims received......................... 1,409 1,282 984 881 

claims claims claims claims 
14. (a) Average number of benefit days paid...................... 74 59 58 49 

days days days days 
(b) Average daily rate'of benefit........-...00seeseececee. td... $ 3-15 $ 3:12 $ 2-95 $ 2-58 





9. Specific reasons can be given for the 
drop in employment during 1954-55, amongst 
which the following were important: 


1. The effect of drop in farmers’ income 
—this was felt very badly in the farm 
implement factories where the reduc- 
tion in employment was over 11] per 
cent, 


2. The working force on the railways 
was reduced by reason of the falling 
off in the grain movement and the 
reduction in staff resulting from the 
change of motive power to diesels. 


3. Oil has displaced coal in many indus- 
tries and coal miners have been out 
of work. 


4. International competition has 
adversely affected the textile industry 
and some others. 


10. It was indicated to the Committee 
that, in the opinion of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, total employment in the Canadian 
economy is likely to continue to strengthen 
over the summer months of 1955 with 
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further increases in the number of persons 
with jobs on a year-to-year comparative 
basis. The expansion of employment 
between June and September is expected to 
be somewhat greater than that which 
occurred in either 1953 or 1954 and more 
than the usual seasonal improvements during 
these summer months. On the supply side 
of the labour market, the labour force may 
expand at a slightly greater rate than was 
the case during the past two years. As far 
as unemployment is concerned, this is likely 
to mean a further decline between June and 
September of 1955, as well as a continued 
year-to-year improvement in the level of 
employment. 


11. Of course the Committee and the 
Government expected an increase of supple- 
mentary benefit payments because amend- 
ments to the Act passed early this year 
provided for increased payments. 

It is interesting to know that up to the 
end of March 1955, the extra revenue 
derived from the increased contribution rate 
of 1 cent per day each, by employees and 


employers, which was provided for when 
supplementary benefits were initiated, to- 
gether with the Government contribution, has 
more than equalled the total payments of 
supplementary benefits. 

12. The Committee wish to call attention 
to the fact that the work of the staff of 
the Commission was increased during 1954-55 
by a very big increase in the number given 
attention. No less than 14 million indi- 
viduals made approximately 24 million claims 
involving payment of $2574 million in rela- 
tively small amounts. 

The magnitude of this task can only be 
understood when consideration is given to 
the great amount of detailed checking in- 
volved in dealing with every claim. The 
fact that the staff managed this work with 
a minimum of complaints is very creditable 
to the members and to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. It is evidence of a 
good organization and a staff composed of 
hard-working careful individuals. In_ the 
opinion of the Committee it is a creditable 
record indeed to which attention is called. 

The Committee also respectfully call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is dangerous for staff 
to work at continuous high pressure for 
weeks at a time on claims, such as was 
necessary last winter. There is the fear 
that they will become so preoccupied with 
the desire to prevent delays that some 
essential checking might be overlooked. It is 
recommended that the Commission be 
provided with the necessary authority to 
augment staffs when necessary, especially the 
inspection staff. 

13. A new phase of the Unemployment 
Insurance starts in October 1955, when the 
new Act, passed during the 1955 Session of 
Parliament, comes into force. There are 
extensive changes, many of which will affect 
the period during which the benefits will be 
paid, and the rates have been increased. 
Generally, it will be easier to qualify for 


benefits and the period during which benefits 
will be payable to most claimants will be 
longer. Under the Act, it will be possible 
for an individual to obtain regular benefits 
for a period of 36 weeks, plus supplementary 
benefits for 15 weeks. It will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, be two or three years 
before the experience under the new Act 
will be sufficient to report fully on the effect 
of this Act on the Fund. 

14. The Committee approved the recom- 
mendations made by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in respect to the 
following regulations: 

(1) Seasonal Regulations 
(a) that the industries to which the 
seasonal regulations would apply in 
future, would be 
(1) transportation by water on in- 
land waters. 
(2) stevedoring at inland ports. 
(b) modification of the test to determine 
an individual’s attachment to sea- 
sonal employment. 


These modifications were reported 
to the Committee in a letter dated 
July 14, 1955, File 1-2-7-1, by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

(2) Married Women Regulations 

When the Industrial Relations 
Committee gave consideration to the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, the 
matter of regulations for married 
women was studied and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission 
proposes to submit recommended 
regulations to the Cabinet which 
will embody the modifications con- 
curred in by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in November up by 65,000 from 
October but down by 28,000 from November of 1954, statistics show™ 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit in November were up from October 
but down from a year ago. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 159,757 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were received in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during November. This repre- 
sents a considerable increment (69 per cent) 





*See Tables H-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


over the 94,744 claims recorded for October, 
all provinces contributing to the increase. 
In relation to one year earlier, however, 
claims in November show a decline of 
28,000, the downward trend being reflected 
in all provinces except Newfoundland, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Claimants haying an unemployment 
register in the live file on November 30 
numbered 219,786 (162,252 males and 57,534 
females), in comparison with 163,100 
(109,132 males and 53,968 females) on 
October 31 and 306,609 (234,791 males and 
71,818 females) on November 30, 1954. 
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Adjudicating officers disposed of 133,702 
initial and renewal claims during Novem- 
ber, entitlement to benefit being granted in 
92,644 or 69 per cent of the cases. Deci- 
sions in which the claimant was not 
entitled to benefit numbered 45,763 (this 
figure includes 4,705 disqualifications arising 
from revised claims) and of these, 31,871 or 
70 per cent were on behalf of claimants 
unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for establishment of a benefit 
period. Chief reasons for disqualification 
were: “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” 4,714 cases, and “not capable 
of and not available for work” 2,490 cases. 

New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 65,061, compared with 54,981 during 
October and 110,736 during November 1954. 


The amount of $8,661,628 was paid 
during November in respect of 514,456 
weeks of unemployment under the new 
Act and 14,982 days under the old Act. 
Comparable figures for October were: 
$7,535,340 paid in respect of 280,834 weeks 
under the new Act and 944,389 days under 
the old. For November 1954, benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $14,020,255 in compen- 
sation for 4,512,055 days. 

An estimated 118 thousand beneficiaries 
received weekly benefit payments during 
November, as against 111-1 thousand for 
October. During the week November 27- 
December 3, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 207-2 thousand. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,302,591 


employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at November 30, employers registered 
numbered 278,494, an increase of 1,560 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 3,489 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,609 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 880 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 81 
cases,j two against employers and 79 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 
tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
398.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in November totalled 
$20,561,805.96, compared with $19,510,751.10 
in October and $18,864,991.92 in November 
1954. Benefit payments in November 
amounted to $8,642,656.05, compared with 
$7,514,532.87 in October and $14,002,412.89 
in November 1954. The balance in the 
fund at November 30 was $882,161,407.84. 
At October 381, there was a balance of 
$870,242,257.93 and at November 30, 1954, 
of $897,469,425.96. 





tThese do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during the month. 





Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1201, December 14, 1955 


This is a test case which applies to nine 
other claimants. 

Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an application for benefit on April 29, 
1955, and stated that he had last worked 
as a linotypist for ’Imprimerie Populaire 
LInmitée, Montreal, Que., and that he had 
lost his employment on April 21, 1955, for 
the following reason: “Shortage of work— 
lockout.” 
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According to the submissions, l’7mprimerie 
Populaire Limitée operates two different 
businesses on the same premises. One, 
Le Devoir, deals with the publication of 
the newspaper of the same name, and the 
other, le Département Commercial, is a 
printing business. Each of these businesses 
has its own personnel and its own collec- 
tive agreement with the Jacques Cartier 
Union No. 145. 

In November 1953, a labour dispute 
occurred between l’Imprimerie Populaire 


Limitée, section Le Devoir, and the union, 
which was asking for better working condi- 
tions. The parties eventually reached an 
agreement on all the questions under 
dispute, except the question of wages, which 
was brought before an Arbitration Board. 
On April 5, 1955, the Arbitration Board 
rendered a majority decision and on the 
15th of the same month, the union advised 
the employer that its members had adopted 
a resolution “that the majority report of the 
Arbitration Board be rejected in full”. 
Five days later, on April 20, the typog- 
raphers in the composition room of 
Le Devotr, 25 in all, were advised, when 
they reported for work at six o’clock p.m., 
that they had been replaced by new 
employees. 

The following morning, a picket line was 
set up and at about noon the whole staff 
of the commercial department, viz., the 
claimant and nine other typographers, left 
their work. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer, on May 11, 1955, disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as from 
April 29, 1955, because, in his opinion, by 
withdrawing their labour on April 21, the 
claimant and his co-workers had created a 
stoppage of work within the meaning of 
Section 41 of the Act; moreover, the 
claimant had failed to establish that he 
could satisfy the six conditions stipulated 
in paragraph 2 of that Section. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed on May 30, 
1955, to a court of referees, which sat in 
Montreal on June 23, 1955. 

After having heard the claimant, his 
solicitor, Mr. Georges Lachance, Mr. André 
Lévesque, representing the Jacques Cartier 
typographic union, and Mr. Gérard Filion, 
managing director of l’ Imprimerie Populaire 
Limitée, the court of referees unanimously 
found that the claimant and his nine co- 
workers of the commercial department had 
voluntarily left their employment on April 
21, around noon, “on account of the con- 
fusion which prevailed in the workshop 
caused by the new typographers who 
were not acquainted with the routine of 
’Imprimerie Populaire Limitée”. Conse- 
quently, the court rescinded the decision of 
the insurance officer under Section 41 of 
the Act and disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
as from April 22, pursuant to Section 43(1) 
of the Act. From this decision, the chief 
claims officer, on July 12, 1955, appealed to 
the Umpire. 

At the union’s request, a hearing was 
granted, which was held in Montreal on 
October 20, 1955. The court heard the 
claimant, Mr. Georges Lachance, Mr. 


Lefebvre, superintendent of lImprimerie 
Populaire Limitée, and Mr. J. D. Durocher 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 

Conclusions: It is a principle of juris- 
prudence in cases of labour disputes that 
withdrawal of labour is a concerted action 
on the part of employees raises a presump- 
tion that a labour dispute exists. 

It is also an established principle that a 
sympathetic strike by employees of one 
employer on behalf of employees of another 
employer is in itseilf a labour dispute, even 
if the participants in the second dispute 
are not directly interested in the conditions 
or the result of the original dispute. 

Moreover, picketing can be held only as 
a positive act of participation in a dispute 
even if the individual acting as a picket is 
not originally involved in the dispute. 

In this case, the evidence indicates that 
the claimant and his co-workers of the 
commercial department left their work in 
concert on April 21; that a labour dispute 
between their union and the newspaper 
Le Devoir had already been in existence 
for a long time; that this labour dispute 
had culminated a few hours before in the 
dismissal of some 25 of their union brothers; 
and that, immediately following their with- 
drawal from work, the claimant and his 
co-workers joined the picket line. 

If these facts are taken into consideration, 
as well as the declaration of the claimant 
and his co-workers in their application for 
benefit that the reason for their separation 
from work was a shortage of work due to 
a lockout, it is difficult to conclude, as the 
court did, that the motive for their action 
on April 21 was the alleged confusion which 
prevailed in the workshop and which was 
caused by the presence of new employees of 
Le Devoir who did not know the routine 
of the shop. 

The chief claims officer has rightly 
pointed out in his submission “that, if it 
were not their intention to side with the 
employees of the newspaper Le Devoir 
who had been dismissed or replaced, the 
employees of the commercial department 
(or at least a few of them) would no doubt 
have exhausted all means to have their 
grievances remedied before leaving their 
work. They would have complained to 
their employer that their work was handi- 
capped by repeated requests for informa- 
tion, etc., from the new employees. The 
union would certainly have looked into the 
case.” 

In my opinion, the voluntary withdrawal 
from work by the claimant and his co- 
workers can be reasonably interpreted but 
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Labour Conditions 


tm Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 115 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 113 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract 1s available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. \ z ; 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ’ . 5 ; 2 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by, current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; — _ 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; a 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
VAT AP ICU] GUILE Bes cess eter crater costes arte roca meltoue tortie Nehtieerecerete ere 1 $ 37,147.12 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.......... 2; 7,775.46 
ROsteO ii COM eet eta rer timer mecrc etete 10 79,943 .56 
HER SVU ae rcecntc ecee cro rae cate eich net ee venta Say eae 4 175,069.72 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 





legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


; During December the sum of $1,722.53 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 109 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of pumping station, 
Pasquia area, Saskatchewan River Reclamation project. Near Elbow Sask: J Coran Con- 
struction, construction of tunnels under CPR, Buffalo Pound Lake project. Near Brooks 
Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of Rock Lake dam. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Brookfield Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units 
& sewer & water connections. Moncton N B: City of Moncton, installation of ground 
services; Dobson Construction Co, construction of housing units, walks & drives. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of two chapels, Shannon 
Park; Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg. Valcartier Que: 
J O Lambert Inc, construction of two classification ranges (B & D); C Jobin Ltd, construc- 
tion of detention barracks & outside services. Angus Ont: Harold Martin Construction 
Ltd, widening of fire-break in explosive storage area. Barriefield Ont: Schwenger Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of booster water pumping station. Centralia Ont: Johnson 
Bros Co Ltd, construction, reconstruction & repair of roads, walks, parking areas, run- 
ways, taxistrips & aprons. London Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of various bldgs & 
extension of utilities. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs & outside services. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, rehabilitation of underground 
steam distribution system; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club. Calgary Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of steel storage tank, Sarcee Camp. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of rifle range. Hdmonton Alta: 
Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, construction of roads (base preparation) & curbs. 
Namao Alta: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar 
& workshops; Fort Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of perimeter fencing. Penhold 
Alta: Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam distribution 
system. Comox B C:: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grading, seeding & shaping of road 
ditches. Hsquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, erection of prefabricated bldgs. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside PEI: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of fire hall extension & repairs 
to existing fire hall, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Alhed Building Services Ltd, clean- 
ing, repointing, repairing & waterproofing of exterior masonry & brickwork, 772 Sher- 
brooke St W; Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of parking lot & fencing, 
350 Chabanel St; Andex Ltd, construction of mezzanine floor, 175 Craig St E. Three 
Rivers Que: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, cleaning, repointing, repairing & waterproofing of 
exterior masonry & brickwork, Armoury. Valcartier Que: Lafayette Construction Co, 
construction of loading dock & ramp at bldgs 6 & 7. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, supply & installation of coal conveyor system & track hopper, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: W F Hopps, exterior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. Leth- 
bridge Alta: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairing & reinforcing of hangar & trusses. 


Department of Defence Production 
(November Report) 

Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of bldg & installation of 
emergency power plant, RCN hospital, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Greenwood N SBS: Geo H 
Hamilton & Son, re-roofing of bldgs #15 & 34, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Halifax 
Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting of basement and sub-basement, bldg 837, 
HMCS “Stadacona”; Henry’s Heating & Sheet Metal Shop, installation of ventilation & 
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exhaust system, bldg D-40, HMC Dockyard; Robb Engineering Works Ltd, erection of 
steel storage tank, HMC Dockyard; Chas W Marriott, snow clearing, spreading of sand 
on walks & parking areas. Windsor N S: Murray & Falconer Ltd, landscaping & fencing, 
Armouries. Chatham N B: Wm J Whitty, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Forrest Construction Co Ltd, replacement of PMQ porches, RCAF Station. Newcastle 
N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting Co Ltd, re-roofing & repairing of Armoury. 
Bagotville Que: Jobbing Construction Co Ltd, alteration to control tower, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Dulude Transport Ltd, removal of snow, #25 COD. Quebec Que: Napoleon 
Giroux Enrg, cleaning, removal of snow & maintenance of paved areas, #5 Works Coy, 
St Louis Barracks. St Hubert Que: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of power 
supply system, RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Bell, Rinfret & Co Ltd, installation of 
stainless steel shelving, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: York Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Co Ltd, installation of ventilating system, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Consoli- 
dated Painting & Decorating Co, exterior & interior painting of bldgs #75 & 76, RCAF 
Station. Hagersville Ont: Tarry Construction Co, installation of water supply system & 
new hydrants. Hamilton Ont: Griffith & Crane Ltd, paving of roads, HMCS “Star”; 
Ontario Department of Highways, relaying of water supply pipe line serving RCAF 
Station. Kitchener Ont: Tarry Construction Co, repairs to Knollwood Park Armoury. 
Orleans Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, construction of stores bldg, Wireless Station. 
Trenton Ont: P H Davis, renovation of airmens’ washroom, RCAF Station; Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to hangars, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer 
Paving Ltd, hard-surfacing of parking lot, Currie Barracks. Clareholm Alta: Les Cook- 
shaw, painting of hangars & bldg #1, RCAF Station. Lethbridge Alta: General Con- 
struction Co (Alberta) Ltd, re-topping of parade square, RCE Armoury. © Wainwright 
Alta: Dales Bros Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading of crushed gravel; Dales Bros Ltd, 
crushing & stockpiling of gravel, DND gravel pit. Esquimalt B C: Parker, Johnston Ltd, 
alterations to bldg #77, HMC Dockyard; W H Johnston, interior painting of bldg #89, 
HMCS “Naden”. Prince George B C: Neville’s Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior 
painting of Armouries; Builders Construction Co, alteration to Armoury. Vedder Cross- 
ing B C: O’Neill Co Ltd, alteration to kitchen & mess, Camp Chilliwack. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, rewiring of cold storage ware- 
house, Ocean Terminals. Montreal Harbour Que: Driscoll Ltd, conversion of fire protec- 
tion system, sheds 2-10, from nitrogen gas to electromatic control system; Driscoll Ltd, 
installation of fire protection system, sheds 16-19 & sheds 25, 26 & 27. 


Department of Public Works 


Port aux Basques Nfld: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Chester N S: Seaboard Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction & dredging. Halifax N 8S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, alterations to pilot plant, NRC bldg; L G & M H Smith Ltd, 
repairs to Queen’s wharf. Stoney Island N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
reconstruction & dredging. Shippigan N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf. Dolbeaw Que: Louis Dallaire, construction of federal bldg. Drummond- 
ville Que: Benjamin Robidas Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Mont-Lowis Que: Chas 
Verreault, repairs to causeway approach. Montreal Que: J Roland Robillard, additions 
& alterations to Verdun postal station. St Jean Que: Lemieux & Frere Inc, construction 
of public bldg. Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, additions & alterations to 
laboratory bldg M-20 & construction of physics laboratory; A Lanctot Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of plant growth & cold storage rooms under rose house, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Puce Ont: W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, construction of training 
wall. Thorold Ont: Gardner Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations to public bldg. 
Miller's Rapids Man: § Flostrand, wharf construction. Winnipeg Man: Malcom Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of growth chambers bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of feed & implement storage bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Shannon Bros, 
alterations to old post office bldg. Jasper Alta: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to public bldg. Chemainus B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. 
Evans Bay B C: F Gagne & Son, removal of approach & construction of trestle approach, 
gangway, etc. Horseshoe Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Ltd, wharf & 
float repairs. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to 
protection pier. Qualicum Beach B C; Rayner & Brancht Ltd, improvements (enlarge- 
ment of boat basin & entrance channel, etc). Sardis B C: R A Adair Construction Ltd, 
alterations & rewiring, Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Que: Neyrpic Canada Ltd, construction & verification of hydraulic models 
of Montreal Harbour & Lachine Rapids; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of St. Lambert lock & approaches. Near Port Weller Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 1 to lock 2, Welland Ship Canal. Near St Catharines 
Ont: Swansea Construction Co Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 2 to lock 3, Welland 


Ship Canal; Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, enlargement of channel, lock 3 to lock 4, Welland 
Ship Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Machinery Ltd, *construction of pilot vessel. 
Dorval Que: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of customs examining warehouse. Lauzon 
Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion & refitting of SS “Scotia II”. Mont Joh 
Que: Adrien Berube, construction of dwellings & related work. Seven Islands Que: 
Williams Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to equipment bldg. Ambherst- 
burg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of buoy depot bldg. Near 
Port Weller & Thorold Ont: Kellar’s Steeplejacks, painting of structural steel & metal 
work in interior of lock gates, Welland Ship Canal. Thorold Ont: R E Law Crushed 
Stone Ltd, asphalt paving at locks 5 & 6, Welland Ship Canal. Comox B C: A & B Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of terminal bldg. Hay River NWT: Yukon Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of equipment garage. Haines Jct & Whitehorse YT: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings & garage at Haines, & moving & resiting of 


bldg from Lake Laberge to Whitehorse. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 196) 


heating boilers with a heating surface not 
exceeding 30 square feet, to vessels other 
than steam or hot water boilers which 
contain a gas or liquid under a pressure 
not exceeding 15 pounds p.si., or to vessels 
other than steam or hot water boilers con- 
taining a gas or liquid and whose capacity 
does not exceed 1-5 cubic feet irrespective 
of pressure. 

Much the same provision is made for 
inspection of boilers and installations as 
before. Inspections are made during and 
after fabrication, after installations are com- 
pleted and annually thereafter and when 
pressure vessels change hands. As _pre- 
viously, an ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ or ‘D’ Certificate 
will be issued, depending upon the type 
of inspection. 

The ‘A’ Certificate is issued for vessels 
subject to individual inspections and no 
vessel of this type may be installed without 
it. The Chief Inspector may also from 
time to time call for an inspection of a 
sample of pressure vessels and accessories 
that do not have to be inspected individu- 
ally. The provision regarding accessories 
did not appear in the earlier regulations. 

The ‘B’ Certificate is issued for pressure 
vessels installed in public buildings and 
industrial establishments. Plans and speci- 
fications for the installation of any vessel 
and pressure piping must be submitted in 


triplicate to the Chief Inspector for regis- 
tration. If the installation has been 
carried out according to those plans and 
specifications and if satisfactory, a ‘B’ 
Certificate will be issued after inspection 
of the completed installation. 

These installations in public buildings and 
industrial establishments are to be inspected 
annually. The annual inspection will be 
internal as well as external, and if circum- 
stances warrant it, a ‘C’ Certificate will be 
issued. 

Whoever disposes of a pressure vessel 
must notify the Chief Inspector, giving 
the name and address of the person to 
whom it will be delivered. ‘The pressure 
vessel must not be put back into operation 
until it has been examined by an inspector 
attached to the Inspection Service of 
Pressure Vessels of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. After a satisfactory inspection, the 
inspector will issue a ‘D’ Certificate. 

Other inspections are made from time to 
time. Whenever a _ portable boiler is 
moved or used at a different job, the owner 
or user must give the Chief Inspector 
written notice of the new location. Repairs 
by welding must also be approved by the 
Chief Inspector and supervised by an 
inspector. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1955* 


Fewer work stoppages arose out of indus- 
trial disputes during 1955 than in any year 
since 1949, 

Preliminary figures for 1955 show 148 
stoppages in existence compared with 174 
in 1954. A slight decrease occurred in the 
number of workers involved, declining from 
62,250 in 1954 to 57,402 in 1955. However, 
the time lost was up from 1,475,200 days 
in 1954 to 1,865,618 days in 1955, an increase 
of more than 25 per cent. In the last 
three years about 70 per cent of the total 
idleness occurred in the last four months of 
each year. 


In 1955, four disputes caused 75 per cent 
of the total idleness. These involved: 
motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, Ont., which began in October 1954 
and was concluded at the end of January 
1955; aircraft factory workers at Downs- 
view, Ont.; wire and cable factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont.; and motor vehicle and 
parts, diesel locomotive, stove refrigerator 
and air conditioning factory workers at 
London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto 
and Windsor, Ont., which alone was respon- 
sible for more than half the total loss for 
the year. 

The issue of increased wages and related 
benefits was a factor in one-half the stop- 
pages in 1955, involving 72 per cent of the 
workers and causing 95 per cent of the 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 21 arose 
over conditions of work; 20 over union 
questions; 19 over employment, dismissals, 
suspensions and layoffs; 10 over reduced 
wages; two over reduced hours; and two 
were sympathy stoppages. 

In December 1955, preliminary figures 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 17,720 workers, with a time loss 
of 340,410 man-working days, compared 
with 24 strikes and lockouts in November 
1955, with 21,296 workers involved and a 
loss of 379,200 days. In December 1954 
there were 17 strikes and lockouts, 12,174 
workers involved and a loss of 240,861 
days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1955 was 0-41 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1955, 0-45 per cent; December 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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1954, 0-29 per cent; the year 1955, 0-19 
per cent; and the year 1954, 0-15 per cent. 

In December 1955, three stoppages were 
responsible for more than 93 per cent of 
the total idleness. These involved: motor 


- vehicle and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 


refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont.; wire and cable 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; and sugar 
refinery workers at Saint John, N.B. 


Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in December 1955, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, one in favour of the 
employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments, and one was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the year eight disputes 
were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954; lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper print- 
ing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1955 was 268 
and 23 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 291 
during the month. In all stoppages of 


work in progress, 68,200 workers were in- 
volved and a time loss of 186,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 268 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in October, 34, directly 
involving 10,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 99, 
directly involving 10,800 workers, over other 
wage questions; eight, directly involving 


1,300 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 32, directly involving 17,900 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 94, directly 
involving 12,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
and one, directly involving 300 workers, 
was in support of workers involved in 
another dispute. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, January 3, 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index remained 
practically unchanged between December 1 
and January 3, moving from 116-9 to 116:8 
(1949—100). This was the fifth successive 
month in which the total index has shown 
almost no movement. On January 3, 1955, 
the index stood at 116-4. 

Current decreases in the food and house- 
hold operation indexes were sufficient to 
more than offset upward movements in the 
shelter, clothing and other commodities and 
services indexes. 

The food index declined 0:8 per cent to 
111-5 from 112-4 a month earlier as lower 
prices were reported for eggs, fresh and 
cured pork, and chocolate bars. Prices of 
other food items showed little change. 

The shelter component advanced to 131-3 
from 131-0, due to a small increase in rents 
and a slightly greater increase in the home- 
ownership component. 

The clothing index moved up to 108-6 
from 108-5, largely as a result of higher 
prices for men’s hats and fractional in- 
creases in men’s sweaters and shoes. 

A small drop in the household operation 
index to 116-5 from 116-6 resulted from 
lower prices for electrical appliances, 
domestic gas and electricity, which more 
than counterbalanced small increases in 
furniture, coal and cleaning supplies. The 
price of household help was up in some 
cities. 

The other commodities and services index 
moved up to 119-0 from 118-3 as increased 
prices for local transportation, prescriptions 
and toilet soap outweighed scattered minor 
decreases. 

Group indexes one year earlier (January 
3, 1955) were: food 112-1, shelter 128-4, 
clothing 108-1, household operation 117-1, 
and other commodities and services 118-2. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1955 


Consumer price indexes for seven regional 
cities registered changes of 0-1 per cent or 
less between November 1 and December 1, 
1955. 

The index for Halifax decreased 0:2 per 
cent, for Montreal 0-3 per cent. The 
Vancouver index showed a_ substantial 
advance of 1:4 per cent, mainly as a result 
of price increases associated with an unusu- 
ally severe cold spell on the west coast. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten cities and only slightly higher in Saint 
John. An increase of 1:2 points in the 
Vancouver food index resulted largely from 
higher prices for all fresh vegetables. The 
freezing temperatures of mid-November 
were an important factor. 

Shelter indexes showed lttle movement 
between November 1 and December 1, 
with seven city indexes unchanged and 
three recording slight increases. 

Clothing indexes were up in all cities 
except Halifax, largely because of higher 
prices for women’s fur coats. 

Household operation indexes were up 
slightly in most cities. A substantial in- 
crease in the Vancouver index resulted from 
higher prices for wood and sawdust, particu- 
larly the latter fuel, which was in short 
supply. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
were unchanged in seven cities and up in 
three cities. Increased local transportation 
costs in Saskatoon were responsible for most 
of the upward movement in the Saskatoon 
index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1 were as follows: Vancouver +1-7 to 
120-3; Saint John +0-1 to 117-7; Ottawa 
+01 to 117-8; Saskatoon-Regina --0:1 to 
115-7; Montreal —0-4 to 116-7; Halifax 
—0-2 to 114-7; St. John’s —0-1 to 104-57; 
Toronto —0-1 to 118-9. Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged at 
116-9 and 115-1 respectively. 








+On base June 1951100. 
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Wholesale Prices, December 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
advanced 0:3 per cent in December to 
221-4 from 220-7 in the preceding month 
and was 2-8 per cent above 1954’s Decem- 
ber figure of 215-4 (1935-39=100). Seven 
of the eight major component groups con- 
tributed to the advance. 


The vegetable products group rose 0:7 
per cent to 192-9 from 191-6. Iron and its 
products as a group advanced 0-7 per cent 
to 229-3 in response to higher prices for iron 
and steel scrap. Increases in cotton fabrics, 
imported and domestic raw wool, cotton 
knit goods, worsted and wool cloth, and 
some fibre products outweighed a decrease 
in raw cotton and moved fibres, textiles and 
textile products up 0°3 per cent to 226°8. 
Wood, wood products and paper rose 0:2 
per cent to 303-7 as increases in British 
Columbia fir and newsprint overbalanced 
decreases 1n woodpulp and cedar lumber 
and shingles. In non-metallic minerals, in- 
creases in imported coal and_ sulphur 
combined with a seasonal increase in sand 
and gravel at Winnipeg moved the index 
up 0:2 per cent to 176°8. Chemicals and 
allied products rose 0:1 per cent to 178-1, 
when increases in explosives and paint 
materials proved more important than 
decreases in drugs and pharmaceuticals and 
inorganic chemicals. Increases in _ tin, 
solder and lead outweighed decreases in 
silver and antimony and put non-ferrous 
metals up slightly to 200°6. 
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Animal products, the only group to 
register a decline, fell 0-2 per cent to 220°8. 


Canadian farm products at terminal 
markets were fractionally higher in 
December as increases in the field products 
group were only partially offset by net 
losses in animal products. The composite 
index advanced to 197-1 from 196-9. 
Field products rose to 155-2 from 153-2 
while animal products fell to 239-0 from 
240-5. Within field products, prices were 
higher for rye, potatoes, western flax and 
eastern wheat, hay, raw leaf tobacco, corn 
and barley. In animal products prices 
were stronger for calves, raw wool, lambs, 
eastern cheesemilk and western eggs. On 
the other hand, declines occurred for steers 
and hogs, and eggs on eastern markets. 


Residential building material prices 
rose 0:3 per cent to 287-5 from 286-7. 
Price increases were registered for fir and 
millwork items in the lumber component 
in addition to shellac and sand. Over the 
past 12 months an increase in residential 
building materials of 3:1 per cent has 
taken place, due mainly to advances in 
electrical equipment and fixtures, plumbing 
and heating, paint and glass and lumber. 


The non-residential building material 
prices index (1949=100) was unchanged in 
December at 126-0. Scattered minor price 
changes were noted, including a decrease in 
plumbing and increases in lumber items 
and sand. When compared with a year 
ago, prices have moved up 3-8 per cent. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) fell 0-3 per cent between 
mid-November and mid-December, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, reports. It was the first 
decline since August. 

The mid-December index was 114:7, 
which was 0-3 per cent higher than in 
December 1954; the mid-November index 
was 115-0. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, rose from 113-2 to 
114-4 between mid-September and mid- 
October 1955 to bring the index to its 
highest point of the year. At mud- 
January 1955 it stood at 110-2 and the 
average reading for the year 1954 was 107-7. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 


List No. 90. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Housr, Howarp P. Norse in Industry. 
Paper presented at 41st Annual Meeting of 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, 
Ill, September 28, 1955. Washington, 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 1955. 
iPpnede 

2. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoarpS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Papers presented by the Panel on Atomic 
Energy at the 41st Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill., September 29, 1955. Wash- 
ington, 1955. 7 Parts. 

3. New York University. DIvIsioN oF 
GenpraL Epucation. CENTER FOR SAFETY 
EDUCATION. The Human Element in 
Industrial Accident Prevention, by John C. 
Larson, research associate, with Robert 
Hagopian and others. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 114. 

“This publication is an attempt to report, 
analyze, and interpret an extensive accumu- 
lation of...research on the relationship 
of human factors to the causes of indus- 
trial accidents.” 


4. Wortp CoNGRESS ON THE PREVENTION 
or OccupaTIONAL AccipENTS. Ist, Roms, 
1955. Reports. Rome, 1955. 9 Parts. 


At head of title: Proof sheet. Con- 
gress sponsored by International Labour 
Office and the Italian National Organiza- 
tion for the Prevention of Accidents. 
Contents—No. 1. Role and Functioning 
of Safety Committees. la. The Safety 
Committees, by . Verwilst; Safety 
Councillors, by F. Merex. 1b. Safety 
Committees and Safety Counselors, by 
Edmond Perrin—No. 2. Prevention of 
Accidents in Agriculture, by Gotardo C. 
Pedemonte—No. 3. Safety of Machinery 
and Role of Machinery Designers, by 
D. Kremer—No. 4. Functional Color for 
Better Work Production and Safety, by 
Faber Birren—No. 5. Human Factors and 
Safety. 5a. Vocational Selection and 
Guidance, by Agostino Gemelli. 5b. Educa- 
tion and Training for Industrial Safety, 
by H. R. Payne—No. 6. The Preyven- 
tion of Occupational Accidents and Social 
Security, by Aime Texier.—No. 7. Inter- 
national Co-operation in the Yield of 
Occupational Safety, by Edward Pelow. 





Accidents 


5. InpustriaL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Associations. Report of the 1955 Confer- 
ence and Annual Meeting held wn Toronto, 
4th and 6th April, 1955. Toronto, 1955. 


Pp. iG 
6. New ZEALAND. CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
Department. Report on the Industrial 


Accidents Statistics of New Zealand for 
the Year 1953. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 56. 

7, Portsus, T. The Causes of Everyday 
Accidents in Factories, by T. Porteus and 
H. G. Winbolt. 6th ed. [London] Gt. Brit. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
1954. Pp. 31. 
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Building 

8. CANADIAN COoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the 87th Annual General 
Meeting, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 


Quebec, January 16, 17, 18, 19, 1956. 
Ottawa, 1955. .Pp. 104. 
9. CentraL Morrcace AND HOovsING 


Corporation. Building Standards, excluding 
Apartment Buildings; Minimum Require- 
ments for Planning, Construction, and 
Materials for Buildings upon which Loans 
are made under the National Housing Act, 
1954. May, 1955 ed. Ottawa, 1955. 
Roselle 


Civil Service 


10. Crvit Service ASsocraATION oF OTTAWA. 
Annual Report, 1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 21. 

11, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
or EMPLOYEES IN PuBLIC AND CIVIL SERVICES. 
Report of the Special Conference for Health 
Service Personnel held at Vienna on 27th 
and 28th October, 1954. Vienna, 1954. 
Pow 16: 


Collective Agreements—Automobile 
Workers 


12. Foro Motor Company. Agreement 
between International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO) and 
the Ford Motor Company. June 8, 1956 
(Notice of Ratification given July 1, 1955). 
Detroit, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, 1955. Pp. 228. 

13. Nationa AssociATION or MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNitTep Srares or AMERICA. 
An Analysis of the Ford Type Plan for 
Supplemental Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. New York, 1955. Pp. 31. 

The Ford-type plan provides layoff pay 
to supplement state unemployment pay- 
ments. This pamphlet explains how the 
plan works and criticizes the present setup 
of the plan. It points out, among other 
things, that in certain states a single man 


might get more money from the plan than 
a married man with a family. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


14. Karon, Epcar J. The Effect of 
Changes in Working Life on Expenditure 
Patterns. A Paper given at the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Detroit, December 
1954. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1954. Pp. 11. 

15. New York (State) DepartMENT oF 
Lazsor. Drviston or ReEsearcH AND Qra- 
tistics. Cost of Living for Women 
Workers, New York City, September 1954. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 37. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


16. Farr Practices ConrerENcE. 4th, Sr. 
CatHarines, Ont., 1955. Summary of 
Proceedings, Fourth Annual Fair Practices 
Conference of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. Toronto, Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 1955. Pp. 5. 


17. Massacuusetts. Farr EMPLOYMENT 
Practice Commission. Scrapbook for 
Teachers, by Fair Employment Practice 


Commission in Co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. 3d ed. Boston, 1950. 
Pp. 96. 


This is an anthology of magazine articles 
and excerpts from books, and _ other 
material on the subject of discrimination 
because of race or creed. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


18. US. Women’s Bureau. Digest of 
State Equal-Pay Laws, June 1, 1956. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 20. 

19. US. Women’s Bureau. Suggested 


Language for an Act to abolish Discrum- 
inatory Wage Rates based on Sex. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 3. 


Industrial Disputes 


20. AUSTRALIA. CHIEF CONCILIATION 
ComMiIssIonER. Annual Report pursuant to 
Section 108 of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act 1904-1952, 8th October, 1953 to 
7th October, 1954. Canberra, Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 3. 


21. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
AssoctaTion. Emergency Disputes and 
National Policy. Editorial board: Irving 
Bernstein, Harold L. Enarson and R. W. 
Fleming. New York, MHarper, 1955. 
Pp. 271. Appendix A: The operation of 
the national emergency provisions (of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947), 
1947-1954. p. 261-268. 


“The strike is the most dramatic form 
that labor-management relations take. A 
nation wide and industry-wide stoppage in 
a basic industry may...shut off goods or 
services vital to the health and safety of 
millions of people. This, in essence, is the 
national emergency dispute issue.’ Of. 
Introduction, first paragraph. 


Industrial Health 


22. AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 
American Standard Minimum Requtre- 
ments for Sanitation in Places of Employ- 
ment. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 


23. Davies, CHartes Norman. Dust is 
Dangerous; with a foreword by Sir George 


Barnett. London, Faber and Faber, 1954. 
Ppy 116; 
This book “seeks...to explain and 


classify the dangers of dust, and to set 
out general principles for assessing. and 
dealing with dust problems’. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


24, CANADA. Bureau) or _ STArvIsrtics. 
Employment under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Year ended March 81, 1952. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 19. 


25. PENNSYLVANIA. Bureau of EMPpLoy- 
MENT Security. Unemployment Contribu- 
tions and Benefits according to Industry, 
1958. Harrisburg, 1955. Pp. 6. 


International Labour Organization 


26. Great Britain. MINistry or LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. International 
Labour Conference. Proposed Action by 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
Certain Recommendations adopted at the 
86th Session, 1953, and on Certain Conven- 
trons Previously adopted by the Conference. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1955. Pp. 5. 

27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization and Standing Orders of the 
International Labour Conference. 1955 ed. 


... Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1955 ee Pps 


Labour Bureaus 


28. British CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 
ended December 81st, 1954. Victoria, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 157. 


29. NEWFOUNDLAND. DEPARTMENT OF 


Lasour. Annual Report, 1 October 19538- 
30 September 1954. St. John’s, 1955? 
Pp. 33. 

Labour Organization 

30. CoNFEDERATION DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS 


CatHoLiquEs pu Canapa. Procés-Verbal, 
34° Session du Congrés de la C.T.CC., 
Quebec, Que., 1965. Quebec. Pp. 328. 


31. INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND Heweprs or America. Loca 987, 
Caucary. Struggles and Progress of Team- 
sters Local 987, Calgary, Alberta. Calgary, 
1955. Pp. 54. 

Traces the active growth of Local 987 
from 1941 to its position as third largest 
local in Southern Alberta in 1955. Each 
chapter covers one year of the Local’s 
activities since 1941. 


32. KENNEDY, VAN Dusen. WNon-factory 
Unionism and Labour Relations. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1955. Pp. 45. 

This is a study of the difference between 
“factory” and “non-factory” unions. One 
difference is that the local union of a 
non-factory union has more autonomy. 
The local union of a non-factory union 
has made more members than a factory 
union local. The non-factory union 
member is generally more conservative in 
outlook than his factory union counterpart. 
The key man in the non-factory union is 
the business agent; in the factory union, 
it is the shop steward. 


33. Kuer, V. B. Indian Trade Union 
Law; with a foreword by The Hon. Shri 
V. V. Giri. Bombay, N.M. Tripathi Ltd., 
1954. Pp. 148. 


This book deals with Indian trade union 
law as governed by the Indian Trade 
Unions Act of 1926. 


Labour Supply 


34. NorTHEASTERN UNtIveRSITY, Boston. 
Bureau or Business AND Economic 
Reszearcu. Inter-Industry Labor Mobility; 
the Case of the Displaced Textile Worker, 
by William H. Miernyk, Director, with the 
assistance of Nadine P. Rodwin and the 
research staff. Boston, 1955. Pp. 158. 


This is a case study of five textile mills 
in New England which have ceased to 
function and of one which has laid off 
many of its employees. The Bureau made 
a survey to find out what happened to 
the workers who lost their jobs as a 
result. 


35. PrincetOoN University. [NDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS Section. Adjustment to Labor 
Shortages, Management Practices and 
Institutional Controls in an Area of 
Expanding Employment, by Richard A. 
Lester. Princeton, 1955. Pp. 89. 


“This is the third and final report of a 
two-year study of industrial relations 
policies and practices in 80-odd manufac- 
turing firms in the Trenton, New Jersey, 
work area during a period of employment 
expansion and labor stringency. Of. Intro- 
duction. 


36. U.S. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. 
Unemployment and Partial Employment of 
Hired Farm Workers in Cotton Areas: 
Comparison of Selected Areas in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and New Mexico and 
Detailed Analysis of Cordele, Georgia, Area. 
Prepared by US. Agricultural Research 
Service and U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 40. 
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Occupations 


37. Great BRITAIN. CenTRAL YOUTH 
EmptoyMaent Executive. Bespoke Tailor- 
ing. Rey. ed. London, H.M.S.0., 1955. 
Pp. 24. 


38. Great Brirarn. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EmpPLoyMENT Executive. H.M. Forces, the 
Women’s Services. London, H.MS.0., 1955. 
Pp. 40. 


39. Great Brrrain. Mrnistry or LABOUR 
AND Nationa Service. Veterinary Science. 
Rev. ed. London, H.M:S8.0., 1955. Pp. 15. 


Older Workers 


40. NarionaL AgsocraTION For MENTAL 
Heattu, New York. Notes for after Fofty, 
written by Edith M. Stern. New York, 
1955. 6 Pamphlets. 

Contents——l. Planning for Your Later 
Years—2. Improving and Keeping Your 
Health—3. Slowing Down and Enjoying 
Life—4. Making the Most of Your Abili- 
ties——5. Preparing to live on Less.—6. You, 
Your Home, Your Family and Friends. 


41. New Yorx (Stare) LE&EGISLATURE. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Aang. Making the Years count. Albany, 
195oN Ppl 62: 

Prices 
42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The “Fair Trade’ Ques- 
tion. New York, c1955. Pp. 112. 

This is a panel discussion on the pros 
and cons of resale price maintenance. 
Resale price maintenance is defined as “a 
system of price control by which the owner 
of an article identified by brand name or 
trademark sets a minimum price below 


which the article may not subsequently be 
resold”. 


43. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Average Retail Prices: Collection and 
Calculation Techniques and Problems. 
Presenting Average Retail Prices for 
Selected Commodities and Services (other 
than Food, Fuel, and Rent) included in 
the Conswmer Price Index, 1953 and 1964. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 105. 


Social Security 


44, CANADA. DeparTMENT of NATIONAL 
HeAttH AND WELFARE. RusEARCH Diviston. 
Government Hzxpenditures and Related 


Data on Health and Social Welfare, 1947 
to 1958. 2nd ed. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 84. 


45. CONFEDERATION OF SweEDISH TRADE 
Unions. Social Benefits in Sweden. Stock- 
holm, Published by the Confederation of 
Swedish Trade Unions, The Swedish Central 
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Organization of Salaried Employees and 
Forenade-Framtiden Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 50. 

This booklet gives a summary of some 
of the social benefits available in Sweden. 
It tells what conditions must be met in 
order to enjoy the benefits. It also indi- 
cates to what authorities and organizations 
the Swedish citizen must apply. 


46. WituarD, JosepH Wintiam. Some 
Aspects of Family Allowances and Income 
Redistribution in Canada. (n.p.) Public 
Policy, 1954. Pp. 190-232. 


Social Surveys 


SURVEY 
Area 


47. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. 
Research Center. The Detroit 
Study. Ann Arbor, 1955. Pp. 16. 


The purpose of the Detroit area study 
is “to train graduate students of the 
University of Michigan in social science 
research methods by involving them in 
basic community research conducted so as 
to meet professional standards.” Publica- 
tions based on data collected through 
Detroit area study facilities: p. 8-16. . 


STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Sixth 


48. Unirep NATIONS. 
Sample Surveys of Current Interest. 
Report. New York, 1955. Pp. 62. 


Describes 85 sample surveys carried out 


in 31 countries and territories. Lists, in 
addition, 50 surveys by title. 

Wages and Hours 
49. Hawrtrey, RatpH Grorcr. Cross Pur- 


poses in Wage Policy. 
Green, 1955. Pp. 148. 


Factors which determine wage policy are 
discussed. The author concludes by saying: 
“so Jong as wages, rates of exchange, 
employment, credit management and the 
budget are approached as separate issues, 
wage policy will continue to be at cross 
purposes.” 


London, Longmans, 


50. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
FIGHTERS. Fire Department. Salaries: 
Salaries in Effect in Fire Departments of 
the United States and Canada, April, 1954. 
Washington, c1954. Pp. 13. 


51. Katser, Boynton 8. Executive Com- 
pensation, U.S. State Governments, by 
Boynton §. Kaiser and Dorothy E. Everett. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1955. 
Pion 228 


A list of salaries paid to American 
state officials: governors, attorneys general, 
highest court chief justices, highest court 
justices and state university presidents. 
Tables are included listing state salaries 
im engineering, education personnel, and 
purchasing. 


52. New York (Starz) Department or 
Lasor. Division or ReESEARCH AND StTA- 
tistics. Wages and Hours in Selected 
Occupations in All-Year Hotels, New York 
State, April 1953. New York, 1953. Pp. 8. 


58. New York (State) DeEeparTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND Sta- 
tistics. Wages and Hours of Bellboys and 
Baggage Porters in All-Year Hotels, April 
1958. New York, 1953. Pp. 5. 


54. U.S. Smatu Business ADMINISTRATION. 
Wage Incentives in Small Business, by 
Fergus G. Chandler. Washington, 1954. 
Ppy.4 


Women 


55. NATIONAL CouNcIL oF WoMEN OF 
Canapa. Year Book, 1954. Ottawa, 1955. 
Pp. 188. 


56. New York (Strate) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND STA- 
tistics. Characteristics of the Female 
Labor Force. New York, 1953. Pp. 19. 


57. Unttrep Nations. DEPARTMENT -OF 
Pusiic INForRMATION. Advances in_ the 
Recognition, Exercise and Observation of 
Women’s Rights, New York, 1955. Pp. 14. 


58. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Women of 
the 84th Congress. Washington, 1955. 
Ppa 9: 


‘Biographies of 16 women in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and the one 
woman in the Senate. 


Miscellaneous 


59. CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Know your Government. Montreal, 1955? 


Roaols 
This booklet “tells something about 
Canada’s governmental machinery and 


suggests how the Canadian citizen can help 
it to work more efficiently”. 


60. Jensen, VerNon H. Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Non-ferrous Metals Industry. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, c1955. Pp. 69. 

The author points out that internal 
union conflict in the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
interunion squabbles in the non-ferrous 
metals industry are factors which tend to 
make collective bargaining awkward and 
unpredictable. 


61. Kineston, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
Institute or LocaL GoverNMENT. Single- 
Enterprise Communities im Canada; a 
Report to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Ottawa, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1953. Pp. 312. 


A “single enterprise community” is one 
which has come into existence “by reason 
of the decision or action of a single enter- 
prise be it an industry, a government 
agency, a defence establishment or a trans- 
portation system.” A survey of conditions 
in single-enterprise communities in Canada. 


62. Kuineperc, Orto. Race and Psy- 
chology. Paris, UNESCO 1951. Pp. 40. 

The author, who is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University, refutes 
the idea that some races are intellectually 
superior to others. He concludes: “The 
scientist knows of no relation between race 
and psychology.” 


63. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Researching Foreign Markets by 
Enid Baird Lovell, New York, 1955. Pp. 72. 

“Tt is hoped that this report will help 
many American companies measure and 
analyze foreign markets, and approach 
them more intelligently and effectively.” 


64. New York (Stare) L&GIsLATURE. 
Joint ComMMITTEE ON Mucrant Lasor. 
Report, 1955. Albany, Williams Press, 1955. 
Pp...25. 


65. Riptpy, JOSEPHINE. 
Move. Geneva, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, 1955. Pp. 46. 

This material, prepared originally for 
the Christian Science Monitor, tells of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. The Committee, rep- 
resenting 26 nations, helps find new homes 
for emigrant Huropeans. 


Peoples on the 


66. TuraBIAN, Kate L. A Manual for 
Writers of Dissertations. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 61. 


“This manual condenses the uniform 
standards in matters of style for disserta- 
tions to be submitted to the University of 
Chicago.” 


67. Unitep Nations. Bureau oF SoctAL 
Arrarrs. The Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Selected European Coun- 
tries. New York, United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 1955. 
pe loGs 


68. U.S. Concress. Joint CoMMITTER ON 
THE Economic Report. Automation and 
Technological Change. Hearings before the 
Sub-committee on Economic Stabilization 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress of the United States, 
Highty-Fourth Congress, First Session pur- 
suant to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 304, 79th 
Congress. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 
644. Hon. Wright Patman, Chairman of 
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Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization. 
Hearings held October 14-28, 1955. 


In these hearings the Sub-committee has 
used the term “automation” to include 
various new automatic and electronic pro- 
cesses, and also. rapid technological 
advances. They invited representatives 
from industry and labor to describe what 
automation has done in certain industries. 
They wanted to learn of the effect of 
automation on the economic and labor 
situation. 


69. U.S. Women’s Burzau. New Teachers 
for the Nations Children, an idea for 
Community Action. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955 eee peel: 

The story of the idea proposed by the 


Committee on New ‘Teachers for the 
Nation’s classrooms “to offer accelerated 


teacher training of high quality to mature 
college graduates, mainly women, in 
communities where the teacher shortage is 
acute”. 


70. WIscoNsIN. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Wisconsin Child Labor Statistics, 1958. 


Madison, 1954. Pp. 12. 

71. US. Narionan Mepration’ Boarp. 
Determination of Craft or Class of the 
National Mediation Board. Volume 2, 
July 1, 1948-June 30, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 244. 

72. WiscoNsIN UNIversity Press. Indez- 


ing Your Book; a Practical Guide for 
Authors, by Sina Spiker. Madison, 1954. 
Pp. 28: 





One More Year in ILO, 


The Industrial Relations Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has voted for employer participation in the 
International Labour Organization for one 
more year. 


What happens after that may depend 
largely on whether President Hisenhower 
appoints a commission to study United 
States participation in the ILO and what 
the commission reports. 

The NAM committee, like a similar 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, decided recently to 
recommend that the President appoint such 
a study commission. The recommendations 


NAM Committee Decides 


go to the boards of directors of the two 
organizations. 

The ILO issue was raised recently when 
William L. McGrath, the United States 
employer delegate in 1954 and 1955, wrote 
to President Eisenhower urging that this 
country withdraw “forthwith” from any 
participation in the organization. 

Mr. McGrath objected to the three-way 
participation of Iron Curtain countries, 
contending that the employer and worker 
delegates were simply Communist agents. 

The NAM committee, of which Mr. 
McGrath is a member, supported him on 
all but the “forthwith” point in his demand. 








Decision of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 201) 


as a gesture of protest and coercion to 
induce the rehiring of the employees who 
had been dismissed. 

The claimant’s solicitor, Mr. Georges 
Lachance, has inter alia contended that 
there was no labour dispute at Le Devoir 
on April 21, as the 25 typographers of this 
newspaper who were dismissed have been 
granted unemployment insurance benefit. 

A stoppage of work must not be con- 
fused with a labour dispute. 

_ If these employees were granted benefit, 
it is because, in the opinion of the insur- 
ance officer, the original dispute, notwith- 
standing their dismissal, had not created a 
stoppage of work at Le Devoir and, there- 
fore, it could not be said that they had lost 
their employment “by reason of a stoppage 
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of work due to a labour dispute” within 
the meaning of Section 41(1) of the Act. 
Indeed, the evidence indicates that these 
typographers were replaced even before 
dismissal. 

The situation was altogether different in 
the commercial department, because the 
withdrawal from work of the claimant and 
his co-workers, in addition to: creating a 
new dispute, completely paralyzed the 
operations of this department. 

For all these reasons, I consider that the 
claimant and the nine other claimants 
interested in this case lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute within the meaning 
of the Act and the appeal is allowed. 





Labour Statistics 











pA Dles7A- li COm=4 SAD OUT MOLE rycen te aes ered oan ns aeons ee 
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Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 217 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.......................... 228 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 19, 1955 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























PELE Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

IBOUN OS EXES rs wore enstiec wieeloia: «cnielore eteis: fol 5,581 113 421 1,592 2,036 960 459 
AgriGuliuurely see rierts aetna ois stele oie 735 ha 45 150 217 295 26 
INon=Aerioulturall secre a eelecetsisiele.«ieccre 4,846 lil 376 1,442 1,819 665 433 
Mig lasteetans scrtePimce cic cecioe sisniccelc cei: 4,286 93 328 1,28 1,508 7€8 351 
Aericulturaly sc ia.cis cciclelsicrene oe Re 705 bs 43 148 203 285 24 
Non-Agricultural 3,581 91 285 1,090 1,305 483 327 
Bemallesiya sacs stiecociie aie ace ene ete oie ioelan 1,295 20 93 354 528 192 108 

MorioulGurally sc ceisrsesteicievator cancels ier 30 id = ‘ 14 10 x 
INon=Agricultural jsaciceme ne cecil: lie 1,265 20 91 352 514 182 106 
TPA ESHA pe serierers raletsra, nc ete sveN eee wus otc? 5,581 113 421 1,592 2,036 960 459 
* E19 MEALS MEM. tetaeltaars wists, <feierais site 521 14 41 188 166 83 29 
Dod OARS: seratotp aisle ators ordre len «i acon ceate 717 19 55 235, 239 122 47 
DO AA VEAL DS encsareis ci creie teria cceceteteceiekir are 2,612 52 190 734 961 450 225 
A= BAA VCALG\ tactetis eieselereiaauetersiait a) <is(eltine 1,518 26 116 385 585 266 140 
G5iyeana aid OVER sts vai ites ecorsie esvosteons 213 = 19 50 85 39 18 

Persons with Jobs 
SLUG PU OUD Slate ysrsieterd ereisbotsi oleic is itcelvaccanne 5,419 110 402 1,532 1,993 935 447 
” cL eae ke ee 4,149 90 311 1,188 1,471 747 342 
Females Re ET TP Renata Tere orn raeee ee tat 1,270 20 91 344 522 188 105 
i Mee er chavbwiate ate tis nvane a viedhenees 728 = 44 149 215 292 26 
Rene teal ROR eeiea es 4,691 108 358 1,383 1,778 643 421 
i SP Sin sakes ete Oise stake reuse pate 4,251 86 314 1,257 1,645 571 378 
voeiclae t eer me ‘| 3,086 68 234 933 1, 164 405 289 
Pemalco en eats hae 1165 18 80 324 481 166 96 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
WOME SeKS Senet ais ame siete slste ier lefettinisieielsiers 162 < 19 60 43 25 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

iareteneas 5,021 142 450 1,405 1,629 938 457 
Bee ee ata ey ee 992 39 98 239 305 205 106 
LWT cs eeen aa teas nrc aaa 4,029 103 352 1, 166 1,324 733 351 




















* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


Source: D.B.S. 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Labour Force Survey 

































































































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 19, 1955 Oct. 22, 1955 Nov. 20, 1954 
ae Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(}) Work(!) 
Total looking for work....:......+s0+eseeesees 177 166 154 143 233 224 
WV PHO Ubi OLS eae erneliatele sien eienrevensteinl eke tenerter snes 162 153 142 132 215 206 
Umderileimonthiwaeee cite citer 66 _— 61 _— 75 — 
=-UG FONTS: epat avedaee eesti 65 _— 50 = 83 — 
A= GEIL OMIL Steere ieraeiee snes herons rasta? 13 —= 14 = 29 _— 
lOmin tbs eccentric: 1l as 10 = 18 — 
TJS 1SimMonths «pce cee semen $ = ‘ = ; r 
* ee * — * — 
15 13 12 11 18 18 
* * * * * * 
10 10 te 13 13 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
; Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, 
ture, ation, Services, Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi-| (including | ™entary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 
1950—A verage 55 231 47 180 156 24 ce 
1951—A verage 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—A verage 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—A verage 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—A verage 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—October...,.........- 84 323 83 269 249 
November 81 321 77 269 253 36 1037 
ecember.,........-. 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January.... 71 318 60 257 250 
February. . 68 327 57 257 252 se 006 
March..... 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
iA rill Sacer eeneee ee 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
INCA nent ere oe 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
Tune Ae neanee Oe 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
AR poh uatlinsathe aia 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
Arcs eae een ne 81 353 92 282 261 39 1, 108 
September A 81 355 93* 285 273 39 1, 126* 
CLobercnccmecnrenee 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
* Revised, 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 cr more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,674,487. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 















































(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month SSS ae = eyeer 
__ |Aggregate| Average | eS Y 4| 5 Aggregate| Average |) °CoY 
cao Weekly |Wages and pees nolo “| Weekly |Wages and vee and 
pee Payrolls | Salaries BUBTISS men Payrolls | Salaries | "*2T!€S 
1947—A verage 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36,34 
1948—Average 99-7 93-24 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—A verage 00-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A verage 101-5 106-0 104-4 44,84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—A verage 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A verage 111-6 140-3 126-0 54,13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—A verage 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—A verage 09-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60. 94 
1952—Jan. 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 1053 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
Apr. 07-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June 10-3 138-4 125-9 54,08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
July 12-1 140-4 125-6 53,96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. 14-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 5b. 70 
Sept. 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56,35 
Oct. 16-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. 16-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec. 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
15S Aneel nee mee ee eee ea 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
” RS AE ML oraeg bose seteiere uta 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
UME iar ie eee rettan: eceger ec anerere seers 10-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
AEM eet mic tte ny raran seo 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
Many terme ey ete 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
Vawew Tecnu ccaiaeseste 112-4 151°5 134-4 51.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
ifn 7a Ut sec occaveuereteronakeyetui ose: 14-9 154-5 134-0 BTU 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
pA ig Siar letter retectetayers cpazeiel« 15:6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. te ea eacees Mitte syelr net 16:6 157-0 134-1 57562 115-6 155-4 133-8 58, 83 
OCs ee oe aris re cree ast 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
INO Vieelegiee se coteecnes 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
WGCT ailitatcn .reteaeaer sae 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
4—Ja ers 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58, 24 
ie Feb. eee Woe 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
VAATED alles ors a gereostolar sys Sialexeueay 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
AB ae tod tine hcerdiaia nae» 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
IM erates my crete xavcteveasevstel er accor 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150°3 139-4 61.30 
VUNG eel eer keer eker ste six 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Way Ga trenieiewinte re 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Ao ae nee eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Bente VF nas sstectonean 45 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
OCt ae oe nine 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov Ta eet ee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106°3 150-5 140:8 61.89 
Decal te eee era he. 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
—, 109-1 149-3 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60. 80 
ae ose i Pn OO" or oe 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103 +6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Nae eed ee 105-6 150-3 141-7 60. 86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
per meinen meet wey 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
Mer [ope ate ty 107-4 153-1 141-9 ag.08 He ee ee a5. 8 
ht inet are 7 158-8 141-4 7 3 . : 3.5 
june : sdb fos cin ARN es 164-1 141-7 oe ea He ee ane 
Seg Stn ae te ee ag 3 66. 142-3 61.1: 111: . 43 - 3.18 
ae ‘ a eh a hee 180-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
Oe is dee. 118-5 | 170-4] 143-1] 61.49] 113-4] 166-2] 145-6 64.04 
Sear eee ee: 118-2 171-6 144-5 | 62.07 112-8| 166-6] 146-8 64.56 





























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) 
(4) Construction, (5) Transporta 
insurance and real estate and (9) 


ational service). 


67507—6 


tion, storage an 
Service (mainly hotels, restaurant 


Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
d communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
s, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.8.) 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area CS Se ae a ee eee ee 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 

Midian MEE cei Soe etre 147-0 147-5 141-1 55.43 54.46 53.85 
Dota eaead Islan eer ry aamerarieescreisecisre 129-9 124-2 121-5 44.56 44.60 44.08 
Nia Sco lia tae eee an noises Seseae denice 101-5 103-2 101-2 50.56 50.08 49.09 
ING WATS WiC ka ee ns gare smunmninece care? 109-1 110-7 98-9 52.00 51.50 50.85 
Quis bec ee een ar RSE OME Sa cht eam 119-3 118-8 113-5 59.53 59.27 57.21 
OR ERELS Sag RS RR Ao. ran ghent ate tgnees 117-0 117-1 110-8 64.66 64.20 62.22 
MATL COD A eRe enc oe mee ete ace can aiceueavercmn aenneeyea 109-2 109-7 107-9 59.16 58.60 57.50 
Saskatchewan............... Picts snsugstele Minbar aaron 123-9 123-9 123-9 58.78 58.62 57.71 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 139-5 142-7 133-6 64.67 62,27 62.21 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 118-7 120-4 110-3 67.58 66.35 65.05 
Canada soascve case vavertialers sions wes aletetebelers 118-2 118-5 112 62.07 61.49 59.78 
128-4 129-5 119-8 45.86 45.27 44.71 
88-6 89-9 93:3 63,01 61.84 59.97 
113-7 115-4 113-4 49.29 48.75 47.47 
97:8 98-3 97-2 48.00 47.48 46.92 
112-4 112-9 114-0 52.16 52.48 49.25 
106-4 105:6 104-0 52.44 52,52 50.25 
110-2 110-4 106-1 58.96 58.82 54.94 
78-0 77-2 72-6 54.46 53.64 53.03 
117-6 117°3 110-7 60.95 60.47 58.15 
117-1 117-8 112-8 57.45 OT, 15 55.00 
96-4 99-0 94-4 65.87 64.69 62.57 
@pshuei wre ie ecbes ee terena, ulctetee eitieueve score etaessave ie Senateterbs 79+4 85-2 130-9 67.53 64.35 69.63 
Niagara vial lesen ice aca aa akicavat iniasenniaty Me ate 129-9 143-5 129:5 67.33 63.99 65.81 
BEACRUMATINOA ET... .ktee as Maran bu oeaivle Goda s-atenicton 104-7 106-3 113-1 72.56 12.38 69.36 
HROLONEOt. ok Geiaelan ic CAG Retard Steam Fen each Wee 124-8 124-2 120-7 65.44 65.48 63.26 
REL ey aa Gone eaneeienc ac ee reece icien ate 110-8 111-7 103-8 67.44 66.73 63.98 
MS TATI GEOL Gm rcccte tin sseaiuteke teeth curtalesereistto ciety aa aevestuelehvrea cbs - 87-4 87-4 82-1 60.13 60.37 59.39 
Galt s: cere cenaiearaciva Reet aT Ata Sarees 103-8 101-5 96-4 57.08 56.66 55.14 
at OheMer in oantaeiinug acne ences arma en ates mioa-diatiaeene t 110-6 109-7 103-9 60.48 60.86 57.56 
SUG DUD Veter rae telesetate Ai ctate toto clcenloie oro ave ee rae 133-2 132-9 133-1 76.93 Ute 73.29 
ASOT COM Warten rec eerste rece tase ee eR ys 113-6 114-0 111:3 59.18 58.86 57.68 
SATIN S ose ree: os Se: anise anc. siarsvarottet dumm lnceratbartioa tions 131-1 126-8 114-5 75.10 75.61 74,16 
(Wands Ons ase tyra: onthe aeons Wave rib aen eens vate Rayon 109-3 105-6 74:6 70.23 73.10 69.55 
Sault Ste. Marie 121-0 120-3 94-8 71.70 (2072 67.15 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 112-5 112-9 108-5 64.27 62.90 61.04 
Wannipes:..ciatrecias cose.» 108-3 107-6 106-1 56.55 56 23 54.78 
Regina...... 118-8 118-7 121-3 56. 62 56.07 54.54 
Saskatoon 124-8 124°6 123-1 55. 82 54.11 54.67 
LU LIMON LOM eters ocean rane ete Renee: : 165-1 165-5 155-2 61.11 59.75 59.69 
Calgary...... etre tee ee Siler cts Aiea aah eto 147-4 147-0 137-8 €0.93 59.76 59.83 
WATIC OU VEL re sere recess aiclovelotory sla tatoh serieete sisysie enenale ears 111-0 111-9 105-0 64.98 64.87 62,02 
WEG CORIA DS psteeerc ce cocina Mt et cass tame tecorsisreiea ee ce 119-4 121-0 113-0 60.49 60.34 59.20 
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TABLE C.3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 

(1949 = 100) 

Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S8.) 





Average Weekly Wages and 





























ae Employment Index Numbers Salariéas in Doltays 
ndustry = 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Mining eee etait Seca he eno cate 116-5 116-5 112-9 75.74 73.99 72.56 
Me tallimain in emmy task. etary) anne ah create. 119-8 119-4 115°3 78.34 76.87 75.92 
CLOG eee eR Ree area hcl 1 aA cis tris atin 79-8 80-6 82-6 69.65 68.44 68.87 
Ocherametaluere cee et seen eee en tes cee 157-1 155-5 145-8 82.46 80.95 79.65 
FLUC 1S Nema re ee aor ee ek Caer ele rae ety ny Ns 103-5 103-4 102-5 74.50 71.56 69.44 
COaleN mente Ree ee rc ae ears ce kta ee aes 68:3 68-0 75:6 64.13 61.21 60.66 
Oram iariunele Gas tcc ye anscas ee devotee ete aieiacieene 218-8 220-0 191°8 85.15 82.07 80.90 
INionemne baliMerriyet: sinc omen econ nee Maee eerste 141-9 144-4 133-8 68.54 68.53 66.90 
Manttacturing wean eet ich a cree ee keke tee: 112-8 113-4 106-3 64.56 64.04 61.89 
Bood/and\ beverages\. .wuesucccesu sens snes 113-9 119-3 113-2 55.93 54.41 53.79 
Wests pROGdUCtSe: Mert nce cert ae meee et 122-4 121-1 117-2 66.74 65.66 64.73 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 132:8 178:7 138°5 42.15 41.73 39.70 
(Gira! mall prOGUCbS:,..405- ms ccc cca ae soe an oe se 105-8 107-3 108°6 62.92 62,62 59.49 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 108-9 109-0 104-4 53.98 53.88 52.41 
IBIS CUMES yam CCTACKELSE. :ysseuiisre eyes hein vist iniscePoliine 97-4 99-7 99-0 47.89 49.20 46.16 
Distilled and! malig WaWors. . . de cc cc coe vere vee 2 113-7 109-2 110°5 70.67 7h, 10 68.02 
Tobacco and tobacco products.....uc...05000tss0s5. 81:4 78-7 77-4 61.63 64.30 61.11 
ii bensnno Uc tsp a snes. acspeytsieaatenstersrate seine nancies 115-8 115-3 104-6 66.99 66.06 62.63 
Heather producteca. cs cact ace ne nakons aomeean ee acre 88-4 88-6 84-1 44.62 41.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................-. 90-0 91-0 85-8 42.03 38.57 
Textile products (except clothing)................ 87-9 87-4 81:7 52.93 51.41 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 88-5 88-3 81-2 50.54 48.79 
Wi@ollemieGOGlss om. cctlaaet stestiee ais setealeretie NesiGs 75-0 74-3 70-1 50.80 49 29 
Synthetic textiles and sulk... oc. cc.5.s cease vee 88-7 87-3 82-7 58.68 57.38 
Clothing (textile and fur)... s00.es0aas sense ene 95-0 95-3 92-2 42.50 41.74 
Ment sreloblimet. ema ttismarcemlectes hs cesroe eros << 98-6 99-5 95-2 41.73 40.48 
Women si clothing. .....ccncucacccccs qenedueeeaets 95-0 96-0 94-9 41.34 41.03 
Ge BOOS a eeisiaicia tse arstatsls aleiate) ve sisters ge tuetsiesse.n2 84-7 84-2 79-9 44.02 44.0) 
Wood products... ..j.08...° Bite etc etaeretetateisnecrisr she eres 111-5 113-7 103-8 58 ol 56.04 
Sawiand planing mills. si cas cease ws ee ewer e aces 115-1 119-4 105-4 59.67 58.23 
MIEMNbHPeor eos ay Shon ricls cciee htih consecration ta 110-2 108-6 105-6 56.58 53.50 
Other wood products: escent. tectes trvoere verter 97-4 97-1 89-8 52. 10 49.78 
Pamer products crs cn net aise olsteec inete-wisia/aisnslave ieie-stes 121-6 123-5 116-0 76.63 73 32 
Pulptawd paper malls. acterstsa sic este ees twieren 123-8 126-4 119-4 82, 24 78.71 
Other paper productsews.osac of- od hes sawe cece: 116-3 116-4 107-8 62,05 58.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-8 112-5 111-5 69.03 66.26 
Kron and steel products... cs2sc0.casee waned eace es 107-0 106 +7 94-5 72.85 68.45 
Agricultural implements. . oo... ..00ecececeheuees 59-6 61 7 45-6 69.60 68.31 
Fabricated and structural steel................5. 132-4 130-8 115-5 74.49 76. 17 
RETA CL WAC VAIN FOOSE ELAS M.c)= cts tnfalerste@ = oz ryeietaie's 106-9 105-5 99-0 68.60 65.14 
Heating and cooking appliances Be eee cin etd 104-8 104°3 99-7 64.39 62.63 
Ont GAstin esate ertacee saieiercen als)eiiass te sateornes 103-4 101-5 84:5 74.34 67.51 
INGAC Mer TOES. 5. ccs esi alee stele wees wae acwane a el 112-8 111:3 103-8 71.03 66.74 
IPFimM Ary 1TOM amid SbCl. ao) vis sates ceaysieiel= iaces'a. srt 114-9 114-9 94-7 79. 73 72.60 
Sheet metal products... lives es se ce alee wee os 112-7 114:3 105-9 69.28 66.41 
Transportation EQUIPMENT... <cic cee sieieieiee ee.ecinleie sis 124-7 122-6 118-6 “1. 68 70.51 
PAU EGAP NANG AAT Ue syuage celts ia /aetoarsts ancsuieirels oiernale 321-6 317-3 341-1 77.85 can 
Motor velticlegic.0. i)... nis oe ee ereieieeiesaiss ee 107-6 104-4 68-4 76.48 ue 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. mares. 92-7 91-9 99-3 70.81 a. 1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . BR, he SAN 85-3 84-2 83:1 63. 89 ae 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............+00+ee0+ 139-7 137-6 150-9 87 39 oer 
Non-ferrous metal products. .........eeeeeeeseeees 129-2 129-6 et v4. is ae 
ADiaIMINIMI PLO GUCTS: Wels aceelshercrelerelelsie sa.6-:e\e\ss bles 129-5 152-0 122-1 69.64 ve 
Brass and copper products, 2... 2c escreesenes 110-1 109-2 101+1 ae ee 
Smelting and refining....... eer 153-6 ee 140-0 o fe oe 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....... 143-8 145-2 133-4 oe pede 
Non-metallic mineral products...........0+-4++-- 133-4 131-9 117-5 es bots 
Glave productsh,« cnc sete Sorts steric ne /slernelew ei sternal 114-8 115-7 106:6 34.6 85 
t 128-8 126-9 115-1 65.73 63.34 
Glass and glass products. ....0:c-:scscees erences oe a ae 
Products of petroleum and coal............-+-+++55 128-7 129-6 a : os os 
@Ghemical productstctui aces: stances es ee eens 124-0 124-0 ae ee an 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 112-2 112-2 ee aoe Pear 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... Boye aioe ee se ieeebe ths 126-8 128-7 1 3 oe as 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........- 108-9 106°3 107- : : 
Construction es. a. 2 cctnciine ste pele mines ove seis anon 134:8 ae ) a ie ak . 
Building and structures. .......i0.ceseeecsserescnens 136 +6 ae ae oe ae 
BU clipe ge atroes ete skate erateonstare arelviee slays. siois)syavberere 140-1 ae ao Oe oa 
Engineering work.............2ceeceseeeseeenens betes aA 8 e417 bore 
Highways, bridges and streets.......-.++ee+eee0e- 132-0 137: , 3.63 
i 117-8 119-6 112-0 41.51 39.73 
Bervices sarwece deine see ciate eee oars ios pier stlave/aelossts.avevetrrare 7 
Hotels and restaurants 112-0 116-0 i oe - eS 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......-...-+++0+- 106 +7 106-6 : : 
5 3 
Industrial composite............-.0.0 cere eee ees 118-2 118-5 112 62.07 59.78 











Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smatler number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-i to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
i Nov.d, Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
INewioundlanicli mem. <n aeiteaiem anes weanyasrin eile meric 40-9 40-3 41-8 137-0 134-7 139-2 
ANON S COLL s getereree ct hese cca tere sve eV OeGALotn sient ar eromcckehe rales= 41-0 40°7 40-8 127-9 127-6 121-1 
ING WS DUIS WACK wee tayais ay inslsraye eels etesG aveeleraats moe crareorretets 42.2 42-2 42-3 129-7 129-3 125-1 
OTe bearer tr wivnye ieleiisetenas + eictar eoaaraey wea Teh bes Ploss 43-2 42-9 42-3 131-3 130-8 126-6 
ONtATIO unt pieces) eaeielsen ocemagae tne madaanersns 41-3 41-5 41-0 152-4 151-7 147-5 
IVEATATUOID EY ae tnateas- sealer ene aye ot evatate BPG aistahe ysks ees reer CreR ETE 40-9 40-4 41-1 138-3 138-4 134-6 
BAS KATCMO WEN ewan ape sien scjatersterns <carcrseists eis ercte Reis oe 40-9 39°5 40-8 153-6 153-0 147-2 
PAID ET CAA) cs aiastelers tates acm autora ekevar esd oversea winyersreteyenespeiess 41-0 39-0 41-3 151-7 150-7 147-4 
BritishiGoluna bia, (2) ease cee aserlemastlaae ote eer 38-4 38-3 38-8 175:6 174:7 169-7 











(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 














Notg:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 








Average 


Index Numbers (Ay. 1949=100) 

















: 2 | Average | Average 
Period oe Hourly | Weekly | Average |Consumer Aversee 
_| Earnings | Earnings! Weekly Price ce: 
Per Week Besa Weekly 
arnings Index Parnings 
ets. $ 

Monthly Average sl 940i ye. «seine tisacteusiciecieaiecsiares 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthiycA verageil950% vac sets e. chicctcieleyes oreinaje cerns 42-3 103 +6 43 82 105-1 102-9 10e1 

IMonthiveAwerngorlo5il tanpeven ments ain cnnameenenie 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

Monthly Aneragerl D2 a seth uecemeach cee ne 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

Monthly Average l953%, 10 t1. snlaneneniiens a niaeitre« 41-3 135-8 56.09 134°5 115-5 116-5 

Monthly AverageslOa45 yin dors tansursinatceesusenenen . 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

October te 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 

November 1, 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 

December 1, 41-2 141-2 58.17 139°5 116-6 119-6 

January AT MOBS: een ore oisvertecsiord reo uel tare ciate a nis 41.1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 : 

Ble briudnygameli: 955: deererser hal tent. ernie eta a ene 41-0 142-7 58.51 140.3 116-3 100.8 

March Te LOSD Pye eae hen ee ton 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 

April Dis AOSD ne esemoricasch che thavtoron ae ertonon 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 

May We 105 Otter conte ries sfalekeeteiea hans 41.2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 

June he OOD. Rdeandet atin teitiaa tae eae eee 41-0 145-5 59-66 143-0 115-9 123-4 

July Bae CODD IS ecgnnien cts SNe ee Te 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 

August WL OG Svea tive vievcit the carte cc ose een 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 

Septem Dersilee 10557 enema nie Rein cement 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 

October dU OSD CE) deen ove oregon Been | 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by div 
(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and 


Weekly earnings index. 





iding the Consumer Price In 
Research Branch, Departme 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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dex into the average 


nr of Labour, 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 




























































Earnings Wages 
Industry 

Nov.1,Oct. 1] Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1] Nov.1|Oct. 1)Nov.1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

ee no. no... No;, | cts:..\| ets: ets; $ $ $ 
Mining...... mista aValmusiehetsisusielejehtentars ‘als a)s ale afaie-alerciaicicis aire otevares 44-4) 43-6) 43-8) 163-5} 161-9] 158-4] 72.59] 70.59] 69.38 
Mie tellin imino ys s ayia pearson vases eo nate ae 45-0} 44-4) 45-0) 168-4] 166-6] 162-8] 75.78] 73.97] 73.26 
OU GLE cvaravcts ateyapeyeitavarer eis rarars are late ein aera ota areiai er dueieioren arene 46-7) 46-0) 46-9} 140-4] 139-7] 138-3] 65.57] 64.26] 64.86 
Otheritmie tality terse shri ade eran Nese tac 44-1} 43-7} 43-9] 183-1} 181-1] 177-1] 80.75] 79.14] 77.75 
eS) Sleva eee stetererveretans 43-2) 41-2) 41-1) 157-9] 156-3} 154-2) 68.21] 64.40] 63.38 
(Coalinga ties 42-1) 40-3} 40-1) 150-4] 148-5] 148-4] 63.32] 59.85] 59.51 
Oil and natural gas 45-8) 43-3] 44-2) 174-7] 173-4} 169-9] 80.01] 75.08] 75.10 
Nomar ball ee Menen Onis coma ee ee ei ae GIONS TRO ee 44-5) 44-5} 44-5) 152-9] 152-0] 147-9] 68.04] 67.64! 65.82 
Manufactunine. seep na cemeare ere tise. cise cree co ene soe 41-6} 41-5} 41-3) 145-3] 144-8] 140-5] 60.44] 60.09} 58.03 
HM Oodtarid ibe Verag esac cn acme cee oe ae hems cietaiccisindeeee 41-1) 40-6} 41-2) 124-3) 121-5) 119-4] 51.09] 49.33] 49.19 
IMieeriipro clacton sie ere sce sete ence Oates an ente 41-0} 40-2) 40-9} 155-1) 154-0) 149-8) 63.59] 61.91] 61.27 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-1} 39-9) 38-1) 97-8} 95-1) 93-3] 37.26] 37.94] 35.55 
Graimmiullproducte: ss snk secmeretancne-on ceaioare 42-4) 42-7) 42-2) 141-1] 140-1] 136-2) 59.83] 59.82] 57.48 
Bread and other bakery products. ..............0005 43-7) 43-8) 43-1] 111-9] 110-4] 107-9] 48.90] 48.36] 46 50 
Distilled! and/analtile quors’,aisis cs ws eeeisdes esas sols 40-5) 39-7) 40-7; 160-7] 163-1] 153-0) 65.08] 64.75} 62.27 
Tobacco and tobacco products................- sarc 40-5) 41-8! 40-5) 143-2) 146-5) 141-2! 58.00] 61.24] 57.19 
Rubbertproductsmemcccvcnck eaten c carton mee ieenecane 42-6) 42-0] 41-1) 150-8) 150-3) 144-7) 64.24] 63.13] 59.47 
Heatherioro ques cpercc steric een sists teal eiaratoiss 40-3} 41-1} 37-5) 103-2) 102-1} 100-8] 41.59] 41.96] 37.80 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 39-1) 40-6) 35-6} 99-4) 98-1) 97-4] 38.87! 39.83] 34.67 
Textile products (except clothing) 43-2} 43-3) 42-8) 112-1) 112-1] 110-6] 48.43] 48.54] 47.34 
Cotton yarn and board woven goods 41-8} 42-4) 41-0} 112-2) 113-0} 112-0] 46.90] 47.91) 45.92 
Wioollen, 2000S: saree cnustiste oh eiielolonsiers lees Stare scale Sraerehae 43-7} 43-8) 43-5) 106-0) 105-7] 104-2] 46.32] 46.30] 45.33 
Synthetic textiles and ‘silos 5 oa). ss.saret ose aise saeco s 45-3) 45-1) 45-5) 117-6] 116-6) 115-4) 53.27) 52.59] 52.51 
Clothing. (textile|amd: fur) iis. ciasie ee « o1e:s/is:cicieloce s:5ielere. diate 39-4) 38-8) 38-3] 97-6} 97-7] 98-3) 38.45) 37.91] 37.65 
iMenrisiclotlin is sscesiotrar neocon eerie ie aan ave.cee eae 39-0} 38-3} 37-3) 97-4) 96-9} 97-7! 37.99) 37.11] 36.44 
Women SCO bat ON. sey tatesssate avers aus vetoveisyetolsysiara) oseneleseceiclaleye 36-3) 36-2] 36-1] 101-1} 103-0] 101-6) 36.70} 37.29} 36.68 
UTC BOOSH iy. ara vnicre ooo rane wend ats elie amine os cena 42-1} 41-6) 41-2} 96-7/ 96-5) 98-0) 40.71] 40.14} 40.38 
FW OGG: DLOCUCUS store cid stacietiame islet seiaaiate Siaveaiaalse enter 42-7) 42-6] 42-5) 130-9) 129-9] 127-3] 55.89] 55.34] 54.10 
Saw and planing mllsie sees cece acaltesiesinee ces saree 41-8} 41-7) 41-8] 139-1} 137-4) 135-7) 58.14] 57.30] 56.72 
Mane apes eies chee otcte rosette aAskalore ayaxsie)arscogatetao oosteictake 44-7) 44-6) 43-9] 118-8] 118-5} 115-3) 53.10] 52.85} 50.62 
Other wood products 43-5} 43-8) 43-1) 113-3) 118-0} 108-6} 49.29) 49.49) 46.81 
Paper products......... 43-0) 42-5} 42-7} 168-7) 168-3) 162-5) 72.54] 71.53] 69.39 
Pulp and paper mills.. 43-0) 42-4) 43-0} 181-2} 180-7] 173-5} 77.92] 76.62] 74.61 
Other paper products 43-1} 42-8) 42-0] 132-5] 132-0) 128-5) 57.11] 56-50} 53.97 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-5} 40-4) 40-4] 175-0] 173-9) 166-5) 70.88] 70.26] 67.27 
‘Tron anid! steel: products), < ice u wees estas. ng weusteaes eae cae 42.3} 42-4] 41-3] 166-2; 166-0] 158-0} 70.30] 70.38] 65.25 
Asricultural implements ,.......sa20snreu seve nnnae ces 39-7} 38-6] 39-7] 168-3} 166-8) 158-2) 66.82] 64.38] 62.81 
Fabricated and structural steel...............0se200 40-6} 41-7} 42-1) 167-1) 167-3} 167-9] 67.84] 69.76) 70.69 
ardiware and tools avarcteuoe saute ac. « sissies ole atsiaeveieie « 43-1} 42-5) 42-2) 149-3] 149-9) 146-3) 64.35) 63.71] 61.74 
Heating and cooking appliances... .........-.esse0- 43-8} 43-0] 42-5) 142-6} 142-7) 142-8) 62.46) 61.36] 60.69 
MTOM ICA UUM OB a. ait iat insha sec nanede eietapoaseaTe ats uvereueharn ayats|ssevarere 44-5} 44-5) 42-3] 164-6] 163-6] 154-5] 73.25) 72.80] 65.35 
Machinery manufacturing. ¢....:0.c0ssce0nceereednse 42-9] 42-8! 41-6) 160-1] 158-8] 152-3] 68.68] 67.97] 63.36 
IPTATMAT Vs ALOM IAC SLCC) < aie ar siese ehalecs oueise\eeusnohe ar=\ers/atgunloynyo is 41-3) 41-5) 39-9) 186-5] 186-2) 173-3) 77.02) 77.27) 69.15 
Sheet metal products... deiccnc dene eeisleiscusiwsie's vie oe 41-9} 42-6) 40-9] 157-0] 157-8) 153-8) 65.78) 67.22] 62.90 
*Transportation equipment 39-8} 40-8} 41-1) 166-9) 167-4! 162-5] 66.43] 68.30] 66.79 
Aircraft and parts. ..........00¢ rics ..-.| 42-0} 41-7} 41-2) 173-9) 174-1] 170-0] 73.04] 72.60} 70.04 
Motor veliclesiy;. cists cie vuceialetstsiersis cesverslel was vie /aleavslanstene 37-6] 41-7} 41-7} 180-1) 183-6} 174-0] 67.72] 76.56) 72.56 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............--.-- 40-9] 41-0} 40-8] 161-5) 162-6] 166-4} 66.05] 66.67} 67.89 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 37-9] 39-2} 40-0] 160-4) 159-8) 159-4) 60.79] 62.64] 63.76 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ....4..602206+ sscce eens eds 41-4; 40-4) 42-4] 161-5) 159-4) 151-4) 66.86} 64.40) 64.19 
*Non-ferrous metal products........cc.sseessseecceecs 41-8} 41-4) 41-6] 168-4} 168-7] 161-1] 70.39] 69.84] 67.02 
AM IMR UTIR TO CUICUS. ocys.5 rasa a Rika cio aemteplaareavamcaieras wtman 42-4) 41-7| 41-4) 146-5) 146-6) 146-4) 62.12) 61.13] 60.61 
Brassiand Copper products. siciad..i.s0i0 ele sisteieieisaieissio%sje« 43-1} 42-5) 42-4) 157-2) 157-0) 151-3) 67.75! 66.73] 64.15 
Smelting and. re Liming aereiats cele eeeiteie elercios ol siom siaiey wise 41-2} 41-0] 41-4] 183-0} 183-5) 173-7] 75.40) 75.24] 71.91 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.................0555 42-1} 41-4) 40-8) 150-0} 150-5) 148-7) 63.15) 62.31) 60.67 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-6] 41-1] 40-4] 164-2) 164-6] 165-9} 68.31] 67.65] 67.02 
*Non-metallic mineral products................020005- 43-8) 43-9} 44-4] 147-6] 146-2| 143-0] 64.65] 64.18] 63.49 
Gla va DuOCMUCUS tra seam eicielaulercieretsrarscosre!s siatevovar sion Sule iersi9 fe 45-0| 44-8) 44-6] 137-5} 136-6] 132-9] 61.88) 61.20) 59.27 
Glassiand 2lassiproductsin. occas ove wie esieieiess.e ....| 43-1] 42-4) 43-3) 147-9] 144-8] 142-5) 63.74] 61 40] 61.70 
Products of petroleum and coal.. xe 42-3} 41-0) 41-7] 200-4] 199-4] 192-3] 84.77] 81.75] 80.19 
@hemical products: ccc. cocseadtcunecdonsen ane 41-6] 41-3] 41-7] 153-9] 153-0] 146-6] 64.02] 63.19] 61.13 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 42-1) 41-7] 41-5) 126-2} 125-4) 121-0} 53.13) 52.29] 50.22 
(Aicidanallealis andi saltawacn nok etc cncteisemucieswaln os ie ae ee oe ee oe a Oe 

i ing i TIES hence ntoree ste . : : : S : ; ‘ 
einer ae a pee ee rd 41-8| 41-9| 41-6] 156-9] 156-7| 151-6] 65.58] 65.66] 63.07 
Non durable! soo dsiayie ee scstein dace net esare cece 41-5] 41-2| 41-0] 133-4| 132-5] 129-6) 55.36) 54.59] 53.14 
@onstructione pemecicee soe ne niciewaiciawiam ste claeiaisrriniera = erciane 41-5) 41-4) 41-6} 152-1] 150-5] 145-7) 63.12) 62.31] 60.61 
Buildings and structures). «2... cc cenceciessieee tenses eae 41-0] 40-9] 41-6} 164-9] 162-9] 157-1) 67.61) 66.63} 65.35 
i 1A PES: ANG SULSCUS zs iielereqettacvave eis ale audicraieterscare 42-4] 42-5) 41-7) 125-3] 125-3] 122-4) 53.13) 53.25] 51.04 
Sse gate Feed aes Wann peer ete 44-7] 45-1| 45-0] 145-9] 146-7| 141-3] 65.22] 66.16] 63.59 
ee eee ee 40-4] 40-5 40-7 87 0) 86-1 84-9 35.15 34.87 34.55 

eas cane ants 40-5 40- s : s e ‘ é 3 
aa cleaning plants 41-2! 40-7] 40-9] 82-7) 82-5] 80-5) 34.07} 33.58) 32.92 

















See rr ee 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


4 



































Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

.. January 7,971 9,748 17, 749 218,769 55,188 273,957 
January 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226,877 
January 21,192 8,218 29,410 216,839 73,400 290, 239 
January 12,051 12,143 24,194 254,660 60,901 315, 561 
January 8, 298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84,306 439,271 
January i 8, 420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
WMeDLUAr Vogel, el OOO senna sscreesaisccate 8,276 8, 604 16,880 483 , 380 117,651 601,031 
March i LOOD dace aceereareneyeceni ee 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April OGG ewe aanieentel 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620,044 
May 9 MOBS rs aphaiccre scien 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394, 621 98,601 493,222 
June A LOD sensstabensjcretavertictee tors 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July il: aD OO a terse mera are 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230, 576 
August ibe ti OBS setaveeracete aye stave ears 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
September ele 1Gbb. wen venenysbescseurrae 26, 320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
October PLO Boies tenteaaeciee vinecayer 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
November 1, 1955..... 24, 268 14,665 38, 933 136,620 69,715 206, 335 
December 1, 1955(1) 26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January ESA DG NO craton waenceiverne 17,952 12,127 30,079 310, 652 84,475 395, 127 


*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
30, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 












































Industry 
Male Female Total October] November 
31, 1955 | 30, 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 391 95 486 | — 423) + 134 
LOPES UE Yigeyerc eee ea RE ha oe Sate ofck see aT coke vcn ctv cieta Tete 8,552 10 8,562 | — 611) + 6,134 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 467 68 535 | — wa} o+ 176 
i [cbs es ees tay adedehan tontrctepeneta are. ctehalsiis Actes ace one aateices ne ae - 62) + 139 
SE iay cree ere Memeo nets xaos Sv Par eet eNairadarcvaiiars teeeuasstarac, a/avaicis anevanstevauas 2 232) = 1 5 
Nona MetalisMinminesenctn sth we Mecetracco uae a ata monies rns 21 5 26 | = 8 - 24 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..............0secee.eeeee tulle a ee seas Susilo 6 _ 1 
IPE OSPe bil &y mate acts: oie ie ree penierncuine ne cee ee eo ctm 45 29 74) + 3 ae 9 
Manubaccurins fenerac see sete ese ee ae oc eeient waleaeee tas 4,063 2,352 6,415 | — 927 + 2,547 
Roodstand WS everd oes i erste aressocietrees Wire nie a niece oiecs 234 129 363 | — 185); + 118 
Tobacco and Vobacco Products: (..cccce. cc cctacasscrnce 157 180 337 | + 324 _ 397 
Rubbermproductsy. <-ceee cee scien cans sate ues 48 22 70] + if + 41 
eathertProducts,. s..c.cne res ues ac vectors 67 13 203 | — 74 + 89 
Textile Products (except clothing) 83 127 210 | — 88} + 87 
Clothing iGtextile and fur)i, anc cas ca teicis vcr vee ness once 171 999 1,170) = 3853 + 656 
Wiooditeeoductig acetates crete cterays:ctcls acc are rafetersicrayh eicpevetanhe Saeyayate 319 50 369 | — 147 ee 104 
PA DEKueCOCUCKS: sien tantinaen arotat hate PINE Te is oe Silene see 112 51 163 | = 26 + 22 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 170 122 292 | + 11 + 156 
krondande SbGel, Products munis gemecsee <etsns sesame ents 628 122 750 | — 186 = 458 
Pransporbationr Bs quip w tis ciecc ais srevets n oreisie-soies steleie reves 1,101 94 1,195 | + 224] + 751 
Won-Herrous;)Metal Products). c.n0 ccnavis.c se cncoeis saison 179 59 238 | — 78 = 157 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........0.ccceeeeeees 452 90 542 | — 1387 + 142 
Non-Metallic: Mineral Products. ........5..ccesseveecenes 71 29 100: | = 44 + 25 
Products.of Petroleum and Coal....hsn..<seee sees sees nee 3 5 37 | = 25 | + vd 
Ghemical Products: |. ceacasore ses iaGhs omlaes Coens secwiteneiaet 153 43 196 | — 39 =f 35 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................- 86 94 180 | ~— 105 + 96 
CONSENUCH ON  iicm.s2 cs ie sists Wiel s s\950ce ssi sieleteiaia's & gies: Sieis ersists/ acess 1,872 64 1,936 | — 1,482 | + 551 
Generals ontractors icin np seule sais eee Sepia e scisie aleside 1,299 il 1,340 | — 1,002 366 
Special) Mrade \ Contractors. ack cs nesieaaoonae oeeesisns aieaies 573 23 596} — 430) + 185 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 670 266 936 | — 279 + 372 
DPranspOrtacloniasc esr cio aeasera oat ao col Aeaore Meera es gale Sie Teale 568 110 678 | — we + 406 
MSUOUASES mai, Hocctemcorctete le arene be ete aide aie sratosralors aud, acas esrorehspiere 2 10 34 eo + 10 
Communication 78 146 224 = 83 — 44 
Fublic Utility Operation 70 66 136 | + 27 + 54 
Me eed Cl Gireepsptarnre ores a ctivereisye eters eke istsioiaysins Graven noians Ss iosieersiete Gisie elevate 2,166 3,048 5,214 | — 197] + 1,670 
Wholesale jesse snes 701 470 1,171 | — 208 i 395 
OE elt vr a ctataptataistem ta een otetee ince cio e ais Siena ne wT 1,465 2,578 4,043 | + 11 + 1,275 
#“nanee, insurance and Real Hstate...................206- 613 718 1,349 | + 89; + 466 
SOrvieeseercc ce or ee nike oe delaras se eric ols aoe te claire sacreisice a siac ie 8,409 8,415 16,824 | + 6,689 | + 3,871 
Community or Public: Services ssccc a2 ccnce sissies sieves aa 488 897 1,885} + 228] + 458 
Government Service q.c.occcsinars oisvtcsievsisipisisisiacs iets otslsiaa.ctereiee 6, 888 1,743 8,631 }. 4 7,812 + 839 
Recreation: SEr vile ne carci sins wnusie erp aces sa cle alors eie/ele ele sisters 55 96 151.) = 74) + 56 
BUSINESS! SEL VCO. sess ojove,zseie.0:¢iaeio ois as /01a\0.9 0 019,070 pie ares wie ele nieie 524 306 880 te 88h) ae 342 
Persone S orivlCe ever: cists cise eieras ions ais ioe ores sievayersioveynie aveteiarevsters 454 5,373 5,827 | — 694] + 2,176 
GER ANID DOTA oe xe nieces see alsaiove cis ateicaueieisisraieie ainsi 27,291 15,102 42,393 | + 2,862 | + 15,975 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
e \ 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1955 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Live Applications 
































: Unfilled Vacancies(?) for Employment 
Occupational Group 4 
Male ] Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... . 2,033 514 2,547 3,651 1,174 4,825 
Clerical workers... nsnceedodas 0 een 6,913 4, 630 11, 548 10, 496 21,236 Broz 
Salesswonrkenshanprcivasveeeencenetea ae 1,387 1, 860 3,247 4,155 8,357 12,512 
Personal and domestic service workers... 646 5,797 6, 443 22,928 14,908 387,836 
Se ee ceri aco ee: Be occas 55 1,085 2 1,087 
Acriculture:and fishing, 0... 0. occs es ees 379 11 390 2,305 219 2,524 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 13,705 1,381 15, 086 83, 435 14,773 98,208 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

TODACCO) seria Ate eis ore eee 49 15 64 1,062 37 1, 438 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 126 1,011 1,137 2,716 9,378 12,094 
Lumber and wood products......... 8,540 6 8,546 8, 889 146 9,035 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 45 7 52 755 368 23 
Leather and leather products....... 31 97 128 845 832 1,677 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 il 10 282 28 310 
Metalworking, saacen ates sencimee: 923 28 951 8,054 712 8,766 
Ile ctricaley se aera ae enn rae 304 15 319 1,132 505 1,637 
Transportation equipment.......... Altes NARS Src cree 41 649 36 685 
AVGININ GS arco yc at NCR ne wes Pots Qe aera ene 227 DOSS Pr ancrapstentutere 903 
Wonstructionts. merce Meeee cones: OBER aartycr nora 926 23,187 3 23,190 
Transportation(excpet seamen)...... 836 20 856 15,127 82 15,209 
Communications and public utility. . 2) | emma state 32 415 3 418 
Lradevand services) idcscass-ecaeloes 169 130 299 2,649 1,349 3,998 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,308 44 1,352) 12,302 672 12,974 
sone MGniee Fal seve omnia eeeeeen 492 7 49 2,093 267 2,360 
PAD UCMLIGES Ey canes meen oe ane ones OTC lisence arcane 97 2,375 16 2,391 

Umnskillediworkers) vaca ceyemcucanesces: Lae 776 2,558 66, 423 13,183 79,606 
Hood anditobaccon cece... cate 183 219 402 2,716 3, 432 6,148 
Lumber and lumber products....... 197 6 203 8,737 290 9,027 
Metalworking. <node aceon omenn 123 24 147 2,949 417 3,366 
Constructions. er men terion cece G25" ile teverecarete ee 625 32,958 6 32,964 
Other unskilled workers............ 649 527 1,176 19,063 9,038 28,101 

GRAND TOTAL............. 26,895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73,852 268,330 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
. 
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TABLE D-4.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 























































1, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 1, 1955 3, 1955 2, 1954 
Newfoundland s.ccr oc. ne een eee eee 302 171 287 6,505 3,851 6,745 
GGrncrBroolkes au jacs eon een On ea ee eesoe 8 22 6 1,378 920 1,349 
Grand Falls aera terete ey alewsisaeetiele etic tee ete one 1 3 1 597 369 509 
BUR OLN Seis case seskelea ik aera ceo. 293 146 280 4,530 2,562 4,887 
Prince Edward Island.........................00005 162 306 116 1,539 |+ 1,062 1,898 
Charlottetown sta jataheserel eTaxslovelalcisia el fiesavareeietarcneistere tree 125 79 114 932 653 1,166 
DUNAMACT SIMO. ogee rene prin in satrenisnisidcw ciceenshh: 37 227 2 607 409 732 
INOVA SCOURS see asa tema camarerae mies sacha 1,078 1,331 1,515 12,611 11,008 14,346 
Amherst Reatara (stale sicker oraneic cherchetoaneie heirs 32 14 26 507 397 509 
Bridgewater Berajavenenstexssersiarareressiete es 17 29 138 499 339 553 
celalifax 827s 3 é 727 893 1,126 3,630 3,359 4,064 
UT VORH OSe mmc nti ie eee Pie Tce eres tsctote itis linet oain cS [eee tn ee 343 197 328 
Kentville. Bieiusrs ehanelsyeictalersi svereioin eee ra eve ehnvarsiaie eareucie 54 97 70 889 575 923 
ET ONO Ol areca yh yore sioisccrcr elo tinrsesveieieis! hictetels sine cars 89 121 37 175 128 306 
INO WiGIas BOW erase atereisciciasie ee octeisleclelt vt sie aveieis deg 83 91 18 1,609 1,604 2,678 
SPLIN Male reas cea owe ccaeatee oeeleeiielcae cal ah nasenene il syagevadace aadtate 466 408 467 
WOME Veep rerereie sew cle sta ceuisiant. comers wi eaucls atone aeuere 24 17 54 2,513 2,480 2,514 
MEME. O ieee stcteters cra oo creas sone niciste "ero sce Fiat6 slate sinele es 42 55 35 890 700 TL 
Yarmouth. .i...2... LAIRD Oe Degen AY Mere UNE meats 10 11 11 1,090 821 1,233 
ING W BRULSWICh: scar cers sialeals c1a8 essa ecw os erersieree 949 936 1,111 11,388 8,852 13,858 
Bathurst, sane nace ues oe eseaenwia ete eiarmo sieeve 18 6 ii 967 524 1,190 
Campbellton 44 28 66 617 481 830 
Edmundston 34 25 31 683 374 596 
Fredericton 152 364 529 692 503 855 
GNESI EO jeneteneters stots arate aceraboroler anal baretersnets eiersssvecancroretetach oe 49 21 10 373 293 842 
395 805 239 2,882 2,312 3,612 
1 12 14 860 614 1215 
189 138 173 2,690 2,675 3,050 
17 12 14 837 2 1,357 
19 20 20 309 214 249 
31 5 4 478 280 562 
14,815 16,536 5,621 73,930 60,490 97,834 
35 41 23 262 198 413 
34 384 3 396 356 567 
HS he erent Pence pe, o asians evevtiand ov aomave ¥apk ace nasal 12 9 6 459 248 589 
Wasa pscall., soteresc, sis are sits yersisye syersie ererse ; 360 429 124 754 678 597 
Chandler... 2 69 OD): Wicore bias eee 279 209 609 
OTC OMIT ys lass ates sca cayarsiols/eisisveuiens niatsieoteinteeteve were sacs 147 215 227 851 599 920 
TD GUO e ithe sia stay waters ook oa PWR tue Reeders, btesageap bias. arian 194 146 69 303 223 312 
MS) UTM TEONCE WLULG tarsus since inp ave aca etterscaycnaayekinaie face 48 44 16 1,175 936 1,625 
BVI LIGIYE. aos Aycteu tect ene aieareten Mie tira apache ered ane lard 68 81 8 719 560 920 
HOLS UNL Oh te cata a tarmita.e Sse teeters ete, o1e tm cievainlane Guahuis 630 700 52 214 144 244 
MART eters se eine ese wit rors oparclene eens i 1 2 26 292 167 377 
GEARY or ae acer Tre eatalmesime cate eeay et 23 14 27 1,259 1,049 1, 488 
SEADE S  Sreeecsec ya Sharecre ps eataen ss ere caual oie a aca eee vicne eee Pastas 64 52 52 1,732 1,207 2,126 
WOlESTLOR Ss isreeclaatae cles ercheyesseveaislersieve stale, o.clayatlansaieeis 237 197 154 1,593 1,215 1,729 
WOW UT ERG fico cis yc) ap eins ane, «.0%u cia’ sia aielaeisnele ese ei sia 64 56 73 952 797 1,181 
Big ehuter ss. .siataeeinc dujsadieaieie seas elon ta inemne,e 24 28 2 395 248 380 
GANDA LO meer sitthe cemisatrstl noc ciate Graatierrce Geral lame anees 1 2 354 226 531 
Disa IT CILO See cera. sesceceta teste Ni euancocpvase iiovareys,e-evete ronan oldpeeatinie 2,465 2,523 994 309 247 6ll 
AS GVIST he teeyecteer tate a ianlsratiinye sisters wtaie melas alias 44 60 81 1,645 1,289 2,476 
Louisevilles Ga ance en asters ese ceiset creer atest? 37 46 40 266 2 
MV 0 Deano an inci ays etsy spsicvanao,o7ecodeueriys/aseelstarenedivacace be 426% 12 OO) Mt ehevarereteters 307 DOD. ee cecsracesere 
Marin bole tee rescore a as atewcaretaye res ean ne mom eae aco 53 68 5 175 104 320 
Rashes ee Nats ots rei case ooo ee catads. ahafrarhaaeteaatesata tet aoe 100 294 3 464 235 592 
Mio aiibich tn capmenets celas a otiegtie ste eslsys/ioat Taree 13 16 16 535 342 608 
IVE Orit OA LIROE cat ties iste 2 a a ialeen ie insist. she Starators onevensen 8 8 14 257 188 3 3 
IMGNUIMS OMY cronracis ye aiel= sister veeyeese a cteia @ else's soyerenla 27 41 15 593 478 778 
IEont reall! tte 2 sere ei ters s.cteveleceiotevows ileraie stenttevsueierstane 4,400 5,176 2,019 28,081 24,259 40, 472 
iNeweichiumon Memes kee nee mee ene ae 16 96 12 475 321 637 
Portuh lined) ae actecnessoabeticige.s ccsinche san save ta womens 438 525 5 310 173 ALL 
@iebeckr meee cor onsineiteisaae bh ecurcreare ne 665 798 335 7,808 6, 827 8,445 
Rimouseienaean ae | es e459 1,691 17 875 405 1,168 
RA VMErela UlbOUD ate ctse tite tele ai nclieceaeat ts 82 27 il 1,058 510 1,299 
TEVob OTe yell sete ee tatiet rates cece scs ncelaz atorey sisi, vials efagekoho/ayotete sede 147 115 94 230 173 308 
MEV OUV ete scars Chen aycleeci a tues ik eusilorstavetTs are renere Nae 453 367 68 953 775 1,189 
SST EA Te or oteonhe oir itera Oe ae ne irae 82 20 1B 375 305 540 
StesAnnedeiBelle vines. ccc es 5 cre events sierere wis aeteiend 41 99 21 525 352 742 
Shel P er eten., oa ciate a ccilelentetunerarsinlasereiemniandinteensbes 39 36 36 813 643 1,016 
Cicero ese List ener traentn anne nan 212 282 281 784 685 903 
Steblyacinb mess conten nenctae ciate ce tshers ometenenole 88 75 50 1,097 821 1, 416 
SST Geum ctr onerteitiere touts rsh are rsratecnolePeieteuere maevateasncteds 88 92 42 955 926 1,114 
EATER A Tc RAT rin Pe ee alte eae 32 40 16 900 625 1,046 
SPT GsepENCUAl male net ducal Medeamuhmy wemeeieos 77 133 15 933 761 794 
Seibel lesecceysse ste rereqeante aitsciaye chest a ieiateverelensnlaie.sysrsiere 232 232 18 464 225 3 454 
Shawantean (Malls ies. lei.<a% alsismreisins tars = sssietae viata . 61 88 21 1,884 be 2, ue 
Si arinoO mes casa Laon « cissrma re connie gsarmeniniismee nies 299 187 138 2,260 2,046 BORK 
Sorell Meco kent Sir een Ade euetianian ses 18 4 ce ea e 1,959 
De eee ay s 
Toe Wigton, TAUREN SERS LEN So 769 833 96 2,460 | 2,085 3,693 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 









1, 1955 


(Sourcs: U.1.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Live Applications 





















































1 Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Office @) Month. Year Month Year 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 1, 1955 3, 1955 2, 1954 
—Con. 

Que On mcrtetatetaithe Mistake cvsh¥e side nsyshate gates sushoummebes vent ezeyeve 285 328 69 851 595 948 
Valley field 42 53 31 830 765 1,228 
WIGCOPTIAWILIE: arhtance devaneataaawtiaG bavenisananvnncunyenns 3 42 45 948 889 1,209 

12,398 11,677 8,935 79,503 71,383 120,947 
69 28 19 165 123 226 
64 116 45 890 792 890 
18 13 30 984 833 921 
‘ 72 42 389 547 393 753 
Brampton... 36 53 t 393 311 39) 
Brantiord... 71 ae 32 1, 455 1, 493 2,452 
Broek willes i iseincecnseees cet aaisrn severe sian shclewaurae ae 29 28 19 246 215 306 
I@anlebony Place sact.yeusrieiwlevecea be caesieie lokeyaus shee aves 38 Doane sas 155 109 168 
(Olis G rian. Sa sitetoernaete staretaer eats a eee piel spsuayons elatelate 41 96 31 1,560 1,195 1,972 
OD OUT aa ocr: Stara halve aleshs acto adele ettcas uf 10 5 427 436 459 
Molla eyo dre Gotestactorsverecersvow oe ctaverss oye svemioterny ane over 35 8 3 540 495 651 
CN Gra ae 0 Paneer aya nT Aetuel as aiste senate mp ioraneneoriuarey 137 164 83 1,327 1,183 1,951 
MOLD ENTLO tee atevane An cane eee Fe ee eRe aa 59 19 1 564 434 583 
I ort ECamGOG sccpaceanehive.d Gta ae tate ne' aes ays encore eee 6 9 18 321 157 471 
BOE GAVV Uliana iter a enero ayaa care hance aurea 239 391 72 961 704 1,490 
GREG devs epare lui deayegat dev ahaa cisrareae Slaiwh clon dierelseotate ouetetatace 68 88 42 603 43 1,136 
(Gianano Gwe cAtew steaieirem acne oars co sercne omer ers 6 13 1 176 136 186 
GoderiGhits. a.ctuaaviae mertterh ine sleais) tow svete eens 20 26 16 332 267 408 
Ge lp ae ria.vs percent cievareta okey hvarole tiation nwa annie Svar eestor oie 87 158 79 910 800 1,246 
LSAT GOR erste Creve aroistereras ieee oie cicie atetoetre ere 860 TAT 498 5, 052 4,534 10, 481 
Ela wikesburvianasncniesnenenconnan tacos en 8 41 21 513 286 539 
An gersollis vec metric oteyar eee moron te oer nics 17 28 234 274 257 505 
apuslcasin ov. aise sais. itstiemae simclren meth ce oan 39 29 19 533 255 751 
EGET OL aaeye ayes ace sterevoNee stole mart ieee Gee eer eae 12 39 4 504 241 521 
EGINIGH LOM jars, ccerctehetomisiec sil aclee ee se ceieooe ee eane 109 146 133 963 883 879 
Mink laned Male ts tere srcta nen iee ee uc aeacce een 106 96 14 573 408 862 
CLECHENOEM sue Renee tina tacitoankie acca ner. 115 130 81 1,125 1,017 1,801 
(Leamuine tons cnmivas inten oeaenettoocn en etic eee ne 27 25 4 590 306 715 
USM IS AY rclapacerers a ctorene siphareialsictateisre lott ineseenat lecstetoreete 61 43 43 535 537 615 
IsISTOWel reaps tee eas oe coren nie mbes Renae 20 12 15 205 145 244 
sLsOM LOM shararcie Aue crac ar fers ote aire arcke elelele irre ioeieoee 552 533 769 3,097 2,654 3,826 
Mie Tein cl saya ee pepemiarecstere hieiakatescseveistereecrahe rience 5 13 6 417 309 690 
IN ap ANG y wrcrancste teres eioke ics SE vic Erarecars eine 3 6 3 328 253 423 
INGWkLoronto semanas tage ce torino ania. 112 130 67 1,525 1,355 2,056 
iINiagaraclalle een yer ecto te crackin ices 125 DD, 38 1,430 Ov 2,299 
North Bayi saemctnacitne near cecinnene 28 68 2 807 628 1,304 
Oalevillesy.oscee os 128 195 383 242 169 536 
Orillia samreiatest e ioraiatete s corare trot cieciesnocn actos ave 32 57 13 594 472 736 
@shawelg pics case mcees oe ana eee 84 61 67 2,289 6,146 3,078 
O Gta war racnvacisenaens chine ciara ence ae aetceee 1,939 1,503 1,674 2,912 2,464 3,188 
OwenlSound...2o%,aesccmaniere rome oreninie tte tee 40 49 26 1,010 622 1,008 
PATTY LSOUNG a wa cerenyncr ein osetia Cee eee 5 4 5 202 109 359 
PEmbROKG re ars scien son woe ck lie bate 143 183 63 952 823 1,02 
IPO Ghar qeeserete airs aces Me ae soko nea s eee oe 16 37 18 283 195 384 
Peter boroug sea, cnpincac se anbiceue sak hae acenonecn 100 65 34 1,624 1,454 2,037 
Pi CtGninactace enero estivwaetanl dlaeion Ween eurenen 9 6 2 324 209 314 
FOR UPAMG DIU e arcteyevoye Saray a cie Mien oie ak Sara hee 63 126 93 1,593 1,101 2,411 
Ove Wolo ore scene eae eerie eee ieee et 6 8 10 343 289 "566 
IPOS CObt ie copkc ceenate ee Acocks 10 83 41 343 282 391 
VG M En Oviyere none lelacreraennrs casseicaen blows SSA blmsiwicishteees 7 14 16 348 275 430 
Sty Catharines acm aes ce nach hat ate. secon 80 128 92 2,309 1,993 2,617 
St alinornas yrs sre ner ane attic insane ee 354 80 403 500 "490 1,766 
ALIEN a Ay Sy recctee amamon teem VERB ce Mee cA mee 66 77 32 1,141 824 2/056 
Sault Stes Marioneesta,cccat tennessee. ante 147 146 42 "836 629 2,726 
Simcoesnar, Aeon tn cen mune Noe 19 25 33 463 375 "527 
LOUK MOO LOU bates saisrycts viactoR la ceaorsnioe nee 30 8 10 131 104 159 
Smiths wWalls\t cma ee ets omacenrkintin acon shaun 19 11 7 304 238 315 
Stratlord: <i... seen 16 45 20 374 288 724 
Sturgeon Falls 15 Ol weamramee 694 689 923 
Sudbury he ones mo te ene ea psec ye 174 122 156 1,646 1,128 2,616 
(Simm mains, Syne oeer 159 74 39 "993 "938 1,558 
Toronto........-2++. 4,142 | 4,287 | 2,507] 18,457 | 16,698| ~ 26.618 
Troutound idee, 32 32 53 725 "508 "g02 
Wallcotton,: qutin ae stiles. 26 40 9 335 227 520 
Wallaceburg 11 20 4 303 161 552 
Welland risey cae aanrm cccnrn tinea. 20 32 9 937 653 1766 
Westomicses seu carc 532 256 221 962 865 990 
Windsor........... 669 391 597 | 4,040} 4,117] 11,656 
Woodstock........ 39 32 5 267 206 461 
Mani 8 jer sicscteic se pieyo veto wislormonese tt ome eet 3,429 
Brandon asics "194 vie esi ae At Lies 
Dauphin. 2... saan. 12 10 17 "673 339 "686 
Elin Hom geet anaes 49 49 10 194 174 300 
Portage la Prairie 57 25 63 693 437 645 
The Pas Riovere okirstavanekaretohs  atercyetelemyeteincntiencet ieee oma 9 6 3 102 66 101 
IWMI DES veyee ryan Aaiowe ater ctcci aes Serene 3,108 1,681 2,636 11,916 9,331 14,333 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 























1, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. Nov. Dee. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 1, 1955 8, 1955 2, 1954 
SASK ATCHE WARM es eres sunsre eis n en erare Sardis iaelt ie dasha Mees areue 718 807 707 10,651 5,789 9,698 
USE WWE ctapste cksie tere sloteteaysha Gre aieieietet« sheveaselrrsteratnnya ets 32 38 16 194 111 210 
IM GGe Sin ee doa cries cs halses Ge Genes, eae Raveena As 128 126 57 1,052 619 974 
Norte aculeton Gen caves sim miter nirciece tera neil 39 28 61 751 358 766 
Prince SAU TORR Dac c i lee eae (fm nase Aah Fd as OER a Sac 27 60 28 1,047 616 1,392 
EUG Ia Gee eset eters tees mls rereate ale te ahaa: EM sin d.aia cusie sve wt 208 231 135 . 2,992 1,691 2,178 
Saskatoon Pete Neath a Ne cre ations a euotate heave ketan 136 Ly 285 2,465 1,384 2,379 
Swift GUrrenU Mercier neta See ees baente 61 62 68 517 221 392 
Weyburn Mere ehy Acharya Retake ees) sce snoinng ete 26 33 35 283 132 252 
PsbS eta ares aoe ets cai Rea aan e ae 61 58 22 1,350 657 1,155 
ANID Or Carte nate tersercsisjarcciatteaeiaiti= cn #aeuteccinsin DO racciane ase 2,834 25749 1,619 15,716 9,307 15,170 
ST ateervenne ee es aw aS cc eae ratory at cua So ones teeeanitet oad 44 51 14 290 232 371 
NO era aan Aenean SO Nn ale iotae area aoe a cation Sine 1,369 868 743 5,136 3, 487 4,826 
OTRO EL ira overcast oh rocks eee: erotics cere 25 19 15 212 145 150 
OH CmNOMUOM easter ee care ek al aeiemie ies eats ais eats 996 1,361 682 6,746 3,634 6,671 
UE US OUR ee Rrerete Ne VA ore ou cers NOE Se sala areas Oe 61 64 25 263 139 245 
Ble bia GIRS Ales cals vais HAASE NG esa Ea oes os aoe 197 230 48 1,568 908 1,291 
(Niedicine stlatt sass scansacncaae coe ened aoeiienee 80 89 55 874 479 1,016 
IREGPD Corgi ri uso ee erecta s mete ate eit ihe amet ccelodint ss 62 67 30 627 283 548 
Yellowlmite (Office: closed) o.4 seiwccs dessa cones Figures Included 7 Figures Included 2 
with Edmonton with Edmonton 
British Coltumblay.ccccsc6 a sharnctanie case eye <8 oe 5,179 2,505 3,844 41,754 23,473 43,291 
(Gall Nites RS ernest piace crete rannie wets cine aieusra ss 37 42 29 1,586 639 983 
Courbenayins tca.sisiie ce etiteva.e vle.ansathevsisre BEEN Aaah areas 22 15 138 1,201 301 796 
prea DONOR cc Pe corteersane cts la en eRe a ner mS RI ool 16 38 il 344 170 525 
MY Sry sonn CESK. veers ccc shay tie ske heat aval anterass tooo 12 27 138 839 184 308 
SUD) ty CELT Gs ores eat a aae tei tang: cstv das eave ay akaioesin oO susisiinnaue eke ee 34 50 21 1,557 333 477 
ARR TIO OIS sratecerenc tars ercisvoresstete tines sis Deslcyecosuils seater olscere 128 84 39 549 321 614 
NGS orice Pena rate Svar outta wel sarees Pe oot SSC 16 32 4 494 185 668 
RGR TS har get Peers eect alte Rl chelsy hate cath shetstoronezaaia.s 165 DAM atc rapeeshanele 114 TA Soa nasnaee 
MGSO mt Glu yds aero reuspsnstsct ie aceyeccte vera oa vesstnane es rer 20 19 t7 1,198 377 711 
IN(eurie Ome s ete stare leo aus pene oie ie <Paaslisvaleecelelaveteis ore 47 42 7 1,575 588 917 
IN GIS OU ans nie teeta rome oietaretsaiens iclehevelatets cuatthaie.s cain « 14 32 15 509 242 820 
New Westminster........ m 129 126 104 4,689 3,066 4,680 
PEWELCHOB «6c tiesccie ais a bineas Sayers 16 32 1 538 176 428 
Pare AL OCLAl. orinn corarerak aslo ws accneys we ssleae eines 32 24 11 1,371 314 516 
Prince WeOEr eG sco sm ges a siotvistacaoiels os oe en ne ine 91 78 61 1,230 787 2,oud 
PIM COMMS TE ere tercre ie ce wraste toes lovee thera ve, eistela/eezeions ieu2 36 40 134 770 572 973 
IP FIN COUOM easere cere sreeeteied se tenlclatioe: ater seals gra aeatele rads, 6s 9 5 2 151 80 150 
Slain lle sree ete pet aseccstarereeret acece ie rerenete alla eka tetovareteceiptete seers as 30 39 15 432 297 612 
Wie OCOMMVEL lee tere ieee te iirerscaitatciaietepasrisrznle ft 3,993 1,318 8, 133 19,001 12,086 22, 402 
AVG OLE eta nsresetatepee tte cere cen Phd nede salen valet treet 38 56 15 816 286 929 
VAG ROLLA eters ve eras Gect trav OG eer ekeia EA eke cellans tare chececere suerte 267 234 179 2,933 2,068 3,092 
WWilaT PEVONSE Se ale eee eters = sie atest ute che merebetelin alot nates 27 28 20 357 287 3879 
OANA te ae aie acess akay orestecate eieiarn aye lelseaie ke aiclays eevee 41, 864 38,933 26,608 | 268,330 | 206,335 341,040 
Meise rect srctcte aiensscia sev nieies ccuccaires siorsfevetieenate jg) eae acaiea ace 26, 895 24, 268 16,104 194, 478 136, 620 255,811 
ASTANA OS se eee hate -csraceczcs cistsycievarese aftacieme avalegeustecauarors 14,969 14, 665 10,504 73, 852 69,715 85, 229 




















(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 


sy 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region | Region | Region 


790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 


G5 een ee ne rs gn ee 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
TO 6D Mey aie tn ean ee 930/507 | 677.777 | 302,730 | 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 | 115,870 
(OSS Pre, Ge er cee 993406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 | 112,271 
FST th «RU ee eto ee 861.588 | 545,452 | 316,136) 67,893 | 209,394) 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
1954 (11 months).............- 800,192 | 505,851 | 294,341 | 62,319 | 197,409 | 255,002 | 161,867 | 122, 695 
{9F5i(11 months ides ceecsc eee 884.501 | 595.633 | 288,868) 62,521 | 208,648 | 317,951 | 163,626 | 131,755 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND WEEKS 
BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID, NOVEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Wetimated Number é 
eens Com- Dayst Paid, Weekst Paid, Amount of 
P v Wook mencing | Unemployment Priorto| Unemployment After Benefit 
Province Rec mee Benefit on October 2 October 1 Paid 
ecelving | Initial and (Disability Days in Brackets) $ 
Benefit* (in Banswal 
thousands) Claims 
29 1,380 3,295 (11) 9,546 (857) 179, 666 
0:5 307 11 — 2,282 (67) 35,369 
6-5 2,955 886 (33) 29,194 (3,124) 494,249 
4-9 2,¢73 239 _ 21,757 (1,780) 364,704 
36-2 19,594 5,299 (286) 160,198 (23, 216) 2,648 168 
40-3 17,443 8,540 (208) 169, 455 (22,375) 2,896,911 
6:7 4,197 126 —_ 29,629 (3,051) 488 , 987 
3:5 2,618 177 (6) 15,898 (1,585) 263,008 
4-9 3,702 356 — 21,555 (2,069) 360,731 
12-3 10,092 1,053 (56) 54,942 (5,371) 929, 835 
Total, Canada, Nov./55. 118-0 65,061 14,982 (595) 514, 456 (62,995) 8,661,628 
Total, Canada, Oct./55. . 111-1 54,981 944,389 (22,831) 280, 834 (32,296) 7,535,340 
Total, Canada, Nov./54. 207-2 110,736 | 4,512,055 (U3 27M eee serte Meee Eee: 14,020, 255 

















* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
7 Week containing last day of the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas under the new scheme the basis is “weekly’’ 


a 
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TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE ’LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 1955 

































































ee ee Duration on the Register (weeks) November 

; 0, 1954 

eede Total* | 1 2 3-4 | &8 | 9-12 | 13-16| 17-20] Yer | “Total 
CAINATDIARE erates cans 219,786} 83,482 | 26,057 | 15,759 | 30,715 9,732 6,732 | 20,305 6,732 306, 609 
MATE Aes ci farcee 162,252 | 68,737 | 21,159 | 18,984 | 20,068 | 11,271 5,416 8,882 | 12,735 234,791 
WEMALE ef eeis sen 57,534 | 14,745 4,898 6,775 | 10,179 6,444 4,073 2,850 7,570 71,818 
5, 264 2,130 758 702 700 345 199 111 319 5,445 
4,859 2,022 ell 668 636 308 uly il 99 244 5,173 
405 108 47 384 64 37 28 12 75 272 
1,005 414 105 117 131 78 30 38 92 1,279 
798 361 95 94 94 51 16 28 59 1,032 
207 53 10 23 387 27 14 10 33 247 
11,547 8,746 1,078 1,273 2,030 1,060 662 518 1,180 14,122 
9,876 3,412 943 1,072 1,669 860 514 435 971 12,402 
1,671 334 135 201 361 200 148 83 209 1,720 
9,603 8,164 1, 453 iD er 1,533 825 479 312 666 12,341 
7,728 2,710 1,236 900 1,174 630 372 245 461 10, 109 
1,875 454 217 271 359 195 107 67 205 2,232 
CUE DECE ariel ecreiaisiel sissies 64,152 | 22,925 6,692 itis, kes 9,834 5,625 3,008 2,103 6,253 92,844 
IMalleve en ccenie pores 44,653 | 18,038 5,136 5,409 6,367 3,477 1,582 1,088 | 3,556 67,412 
Bem ales eyo sot caste en 19,499 4, 887 1,556 2,303 3, 467 2,148 1,426 1,015 2,697 25, 432 
@ritariOmersaeer-esaiviow series 64,155 | 23,388 6,146 6,731 8, 864 5,967 3,163 2,332 7,564 110,175 
Miele praca averse. ctat cree 43,546 | 17,766 4,466 4,529 5,556 3,642 1,626 1,243 4,718 838, 921 
Rlemale ee 22 csi derere 20,609 5, 622 1,680 2,202 3,308 2,325 1,537 1,089 2,846 26, 254 
MramiGolo ative aerittisteet alee 11,225 4,112 1,453 1,593 1,523 825 464 271 984 14,415 
(Mall ee Saeenvsisperrcctete cre 8,067 3,286 1,192 1,149 882 519 255 146 638 10,339 
Mem alesis seme scecciss 3,158 826 261 444 641 806 209 125 346 4,076 
Saskatchewan 8,602 8,201 1,873 1,212 989 427 236 158 506 7,481 
Male 7,063 2,879 1,682 1,025 683 241 132 81 340 6,156 
Female 1,539 322 191 187 3806 186 104 VG 166 1,325 
FAD OTA. nsteis.e.< ivaesain sisre-s 12,870 6, 204 1,993 1,602 1,238 641 311 233 648 13,841 
AMI G See retencte ten cosrerctota sre 10,4382 5,505 1,771 1,286 ek 353 159 134 447 11,036 
VENA E. Byhse.ere.sya> 0-9 2,438 699 222 316 461 288 152 99 201 2,805 
British Columbia........ 31,363 | 14,198 4,506 3,646 8,405 1,922 937 656 2,093 34,666 
ING Se recta ces aearatatat «es 25,230 | 12,758 3,927 2, 852 2,230 1,190 589 383 1,301 27,211 
Meme. wecce cect: 6,183 1,440 579 794 1,275 732 348 273 792 7,455 
*Disability cases included in totals: November 30, 1955: 2,238 (1,427 males and 811 females); November 

30, 1954: 2,768 (1,967 males and 801 females). 

{This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
Claimants are no longer designated as “‘short-time’’ or ‘‘temporary lay-off’, since the provision respecting 
“allowable earnings” is the same for all claimants, whether or not the employment is with a regular 


employer. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 



































Offices pending at end of month) 
Province a Not 
Total Entitled Entitled ; 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to te Pending 

of Benefit Benefit 
INewioundland! nine cnarrecvecte aeser tele ore 4,372 3,324 1,048 3,347 1,708 1,639 1,833 
Prince Edward Island..... 728 491 237 573 383 190 244 
NO Was SCOUIAN... ciars siecle crore @ xealelee eiclelalere.s 6,567 4,012 2,555 5,645 3,670 1,975 2,127 
New Bins waka nets cemveniemiscarineer 6, 466 4,329 2,137 5,494 8,351 2,143 2,050 
Quebeos A aasvnsaeeene 41,884 26,463 15,421 35, 638 24,897 10,741 13,999 
ONnGarION armrest eisai 43,708 27,247 16,461 38,340 26,206 12,134 13,096 
MEA MIT PDA tea roceyarays elevates lS. atevorroynielhsose aledetelecs 9,063 6,079 2,984 7,646 5,141 2,505 2,192 
Saskatchewan.............- 7,377 5,044 2,333 5,501 3,583 1,918 2,606 
Al Dertaene yon aneeeen 11,595 7,440 4,155 8,429 5,968 2,461 4,191 
British Columbia..... a 27,997 16,646 11,351 23,089 17,737 5,352 7,799 
Total Canada, November, 1955 159,757*| 101,075 58, 682 133, 702f 92,644 41,058 50,137 
Total Canada, October, 1955... 94,744 57,307 87, 437 90,778 62,600 28,178 24,082 
Total Canada, November, 1954 187,744 114, 198 73,546 170, 406 140,075 30,331 48,751 


were appeals by claimants. 


a 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,546. 


} In addition, 13,996 revised claims were disposed of. 





Of these, 1,497 were special requests not granted and 853 
There were 2,307 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 























TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
DAO CLO EM stareicrn cir raicisln eraverei sara, tisteimotel al overevsieeele seria sie eaters 3,257,000 | 3,069,300 187,700 
November 3,249,000 3,039,900 209, 100 
December 3,310,000 3,035, 500 274,500 
Boe mary Pee iessheieenaisie wheat oheke scone etree calere elate avcTonsTonwe eevee 5,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 8007 
Hagel Aya ayoddverreva ca ncerelnveten 3,409,000 2,865,600 543, 4007 
ene B aeeteyote eer suskercie alone vatoatiaesteetche niece areiece aioe sian aiorineeaieiete 3,435,000 | 2,856,400 578, 6007 
ee Roi etetereletela oot tera ohare atcies Gime von ei oeien Sire ee 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 3007 
‘ LY STM Ietee ie oicyee ON isule nia ae tents hee 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318,500 
te Metsistsbetaletetelsyetstererio scl cise 3,222,000 3,012,300 209,700 
Je we Syarctensteeresenetelutele aiacterors 3,268,000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 
ne . acoeporelatevsteysiencre Vee 3,281,000 3,141,000 140,000 
Be se er 8,322,000 3,192,200 129,800 
CUO IDOL To esstovoverslanessicyctesaVols/elerararevel orf staterstersisholeravecattterevemnicle sence ae nee ene 3,328,000 | 3,197,700 130,300 
* Ordinary claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER (PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































Other 
foes ; . Household | Commod- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 

1949—Year......... Ur Ve ete 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Mlb OS= Galen restates ees tererevlen nares 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
OBI Vie aT sre ajcistarsusie aren 4 = aiel vscadietsislerst ss 113-7 117-9 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
MOD A= Mieainer rtcus assregqsisia¥s then +) cowsletarersiersyes 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
MODS == MGA tae vlaverensis atarerietn eens. coauarehelecens 115°5 112°6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
MOSS —=TARUATY ies ces sete cede ss peewee 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Pebruanyssax.. case Soeeeraier sea tees 116:3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
March Rasen UeTR REG ah istareleteisane e/a AS Shs a 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
PTI eS peetectin sinicaye uss sore een Ee 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

Ma Vik mate cuties casts sal omanears sa 7 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 

Aaa Sey, erate an retere ee reeks sete e svevereseree = 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

ita see esis neh cerets asecanw 3 g¥ecar$ oe 8 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 

AVIS US Haceenctnat terasace eerele areretesars wesiornare 116°4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
September 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
Metobensananaen aviv 116-9 113°5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
November toe 116-9 113-0 130°6 107-9 116-5 118°3 
Weceni bert. = Sess vos oe nwess a 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118°3 

POR GS Teamae Ve ee caries a erayaceveneielv sieve bysitanevate 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 

a 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1935 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of, Statistics 




















Total Other 

ao Blouses Sou? 
—— 7 Food Shelter | Clothing 10ld modities 

ed Boyer re Operation and 
; Services 
1 oF FOUN IN El Ghee cree since ee 102:9 | 104-6 104-5 100-5 109-7 100-5 103-2 110-9 
ee en ee cto 114:5 114-9 114-7 105-7 124-9 114-5 119-7 119-2 
Santry Olimar. tescarentis aires .claisteve tes 117-5 117-6 LaF 110-9 127-5 116-2 117-2 124-1 
Mon brealacw tien cesta scree ester 117-0 L7= 116-7 113-9 136-1 108-0 115-2 116-6 
@itiaiwiaier vette ie tists sterernte serene a 117-0 117-7, 117-8 110-5 135-9 111-6 116-5 120-8 
ED OMOMUO siemens okt ecisouels ehieieezerte 118-8 119-0 118-9 110-2 147-7 110-8 115-2 118°8 
WUD CG) ericece nie asec sisuape rns ei a 115°5 116-9 116-9 113°5 126-9 113-1 114-1 119-2 
Saskatoon—Regina...........- 113-9 115-6 115-7 113-7 118-1 114-7 116-9 116-0 
Edmonton—Calgary.........-- 115-0 115-1 115-1 111-5 121-1 112-9 115-8 117-6 
WAM GOWVEIs apatite sie isiee uelace eyelevs 118-3 118-6 120-3 115-9 128-0 112-8 131-0 119-6 








ee 


N.B.—Index above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 
1954, 19557 


























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per at 

Com- Com- In of. 
he mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 

During | Existence] During | Existence] working mated 

Month Month Days Working 

Time 

1955* 

T-Vgeee narstan avant ren tekareteisiorctaelar ate 16 16 11,106f/ 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
eis RE ooke, | asranars rere eee ete 4 ib) 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
NE ae Oliver neers fibre ott baa woeuihacer 7 11 LAT 1,956 | 13,971 0-02 
PADELI ceepecay erates. conse cepa tare ae oa 16 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
Mea yea tetcont er serene tem rat ater ce 9 17 25237 3, 200 40,550 0-05 
CUT Oey ctesScomn. cyte sas erst tabs anyon ioeatore cere 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
UL a eee Ree eae victc ak, MRR cary Scene 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
PANG US Utes hc: Renny Medi Meer ones 14 25 2,494 6,442 92,525 0-11 
SEDC CLA m tr ie ane Meer ne 16 32) 17,957 22,547 | 212,400 0-25 
Octobersreee woenee toe ene 11 21 4,737 23,368 | 378,760 0-45 
IN@Vierr loers sng e:-an.5 heater cee meee 11 24 1, 624 21,296 | 379,200 0-45 
Wecembererer et eee eee \ 4 15 1,179 17,720 | 340,410 0-41 

Cumulative totals.......... 148 57,402 1,865, 618 0-19 

1954 

VAM Meme ci Lene awe ee eee 26t 26 10,644; 10,644 | 157,074 0-19 
IEKG age: een ree en 8 20° 779 4, 686 52,250 0-06 
Ia Cla eis or tastes eee Pontes ele 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
PALO e ape serst tire ct voor oer eee 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
IMiaiyisteery etre: acne eee eee 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
JUNC emer OMe eee ee ee 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
DUS eee echo cee ee 16 30 4,461 6, 658 54, 146 0-06 
EAUISUS DEP Piett Ne, sheriasose ees eee eee 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
Septemiberke aw «hese enn meee 14 21 8,597 9,815 | 127,582 0-15 
October: ea ee as oe 21 30 17,965 26,279 | 310,003 0-37 
INowenubent an, Semen a7 ae momen 11 24 3,897 20, 645 326,843 0:39 
ID ecemiberatr yan teeny. een eee 6 17 301 12,174 | 240,861 0-29 

Cumulative totals.......... 174 62,250 1,475,200 0-15 























* Preliminary figures. 
tT Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together: A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included . 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
ig maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1955 (1) 














Number Involved Time 
Industry, —_—_—_—_—_—_—_———| Loss in 


Occupation Estab- Man- ae Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working gan 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1955 





Mintnc— 
Gypsum quarry 2 400 2,000 | Nov. 30 |Protesting suspension of a 
workers, worker for cause; concluded 
Hantsport and December 6; return of work- 
Wentworth, N.S. ers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— (3) 

Structural steel 1 130 2,700 | Aug. 19 |For anew agreement providing 

fabricators, for increased wages and job 

Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 

Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Motor vehicle and parts, 5 13,800 | 286,000 | Sep. 19 |For anew agreement providing 
diesel locomotive, for increased wages, term of 
stove, refrigerator agreement, form of guaran- 
and air conditioning teed annual wage and fringe 
factory workers, benefits, including extension 

London, Oshawa, of insurance and_ pension 
St. Catharines, plans, following reference to 
Toronto and conciliation board; uncon- 
Windsor, Ont. cluded. 

Wire and cable factory dl 1,000 21,000 | Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 

Toronto, Ont. ing reference to conciliation 





board; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 


Motor truck factory 1 173 690 | Oct. 20 |Fora new agreement providing 
office workers, for increased wages and 
Chatham, Ont. time-and-one-half for over- 


time, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
December 6; negotiations; 





compromise. 

Steel fabricators and 3 442 9,200 | Oct. 26 |For anew agreement providing 
erectors and mining for increased wages, reduced 
machinery factory hours from 423 to 40 per 
workers, week with same take-home 

London, Port pay, pension and welfare 
Robinson and plans, Rand formula for 
Welland, Ont. union dues and fringe bene- 

fits, pending reports of con- 
ciliation boards; unconcluded 

Metal stamping factory 1 110 220 | Nov. 26 |Alleged discrimination in lay- 
workers, off of workers; concluded 

La Salle, Ont. December 2; negotiations; 

‘ in favour of workers. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
micals, etc.— 

ae ae factory i! 336 4,000 | Oct. 6 |For a new one-year agreement 

workers, providing for increased 

Sarnia, Ont. wages, seniority, fringe bene- 

‘ fits and extension of pension 
and welfare plans, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded December 
16; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 

Chemical factory 1 27 535 | Oct. 22 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, shift 

Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, DECEMBER 1955 (') 








Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Strikes and 


Miscellaneous— 
Chrome furniture 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Dryden, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILiTiIns— 
Water— 
Seamen, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 











Number Involved 


Workers 


70 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


1,470 


580 





Date 
Began 


Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 


Nov. 10 
Nov. 8 
Oct.” 1 


Particulars (2) 


1955—Concluded 


For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 494 to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop, four 
per cent vacation pay and 
pay for board and room; 
later information indicates 
concluded November 25; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages and 
overtime rates, following 
reference to conciliation 


board; concluded December 
15; conciliation, federal, and 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Sugar refinery 
workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, 


Que. 


Metal Products— 
Auto parts factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 








() 
676 


©) 
64 


420 


19 





10, 800 


450 


320 





Dees 7 
Dec. 21 
Dec, 13 
Dec. 7 





For implementation of award 


of conciliation board for 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop and 
revisions in seniority clauses; 
concluded December 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Protesting replacement of a 


fixer who did not report for 
work; unconcluded. 


Dispute re machine set-up; 


concluded December 14; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
welfare plan and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


a ee ee ee eee 


(1) Preliminary data based where 
complete; subject to revision for the ann 
(2) In this table the date of commenceme 
of conclusion is the last day on which time wa 
(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4 


affected. 
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possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


ual review. 


nt is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
ime was lost to an appreciable extent. 
) 585 indirectly affected; (5) 164 indirectly affected; (6) 29 indirectly 


SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 





OUR GAZETTE 


For i Per 
Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lapour GazerTe subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver-General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remiftances. |The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department's publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. | Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 


ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 
Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 








All Department of Labour publications 





The following publications only: 


The Labour Gazette 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour.................. aie 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada........ Ngee 


Labour Legislation in Canada 








CURRENT ene 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


Wee employment declined less this winter than it usually does 

at this time of year. The underlying trend of employment remained 
strong despite the disrupting effects of strikes and bad weather. The 
number of unemployed rose by no more than the usual amount and re- 
mained well below last year’s. Output and employment in the construc- 
tion industry has shown a strong recovery in the past year and there 
are prospects of further gains in 1956. 


In the week of February 18, 
there were an estimated 5,216,000 
persons with jobs, some 15,000 
fewer than a month before but 
204,000 more than a year earlier. 
The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work (308,000) 
represented 5.6 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 7 per 
cent in February 1955 and 6 per 
cent in February 1954, The number +,500,000 
registered for employment at Na- | sia00-s00 
tional Employment Service offices, | 
515,000, was also significantly [| sso ‘Persons. 
smaller in February this year than 
in February 1955 and 1954. 

‘he labour force estimates, 
when adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ations, indicate that employment 300, ear oes 
in the last quarter of 1955 and the eer 
first quarter of 1956 was not rising 
as rapidly as earlier inthe recovery 
phase but that the rate of increase lth tvs? 
was stil] substantial. 


DS 
——— 1955-56 


5,300,000 


el 
JS FMAMJJASONDIJSFMA 


Non-farm employment, season- 
ally adjusted, was still rising 








A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 


Index Hours per Week 


VERAGE HOURS WORKED 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


manufacturing 





1949 =100 43 

120 
42 

110 
4] 
100 ie 
90 a 39 
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steeply, although here too there was some slowing down in the rate of 
improvement. This series continued to increase more quickly than the 
total number of persons with jobs. Labour force survey estimates suggest 
that there has been a transfer of at least 50,000 workers out of agri- 
culture between February 1955 and February 1956. 


Unemployment rose by no more than the usual amount in February, 
and the level remained below that of the two preceding years. The 
improvement was most evident in larger centres, reflecting the large 
amount of rehiring that has occurred in manufacturing and construction 
over the year. At March 1, only three of the twelve metropolitan areas 
were Classified in the substantial labour surplus category compared 
with seven a year earlier. 


The increase in employment was widespread, although there was 
considerable variation between regions. Year-to-year gains of 6 per cent 
were recorded in the two western regions, largely as a result of the 
relatively high levels of construction activity. Scarcity of certain 
construction skills had already appeared in a number of areas. In 
British Columbia, a severe shortage of dairy farm hands was attributed 
to the heavy demand for workers in the construction industry. 


It is noteworthy that women accounted for almost one-third of the 
total employment gain during 1955, which means that the proportionate 
increase in the number of women with jobs was substantially greater 
than that of men. This development appears to be the continuation of 
a long-term trend, for examination of manpower statistics for the past 
several years shows that the growth in the number of women workers has 
been proportionately greater than that of men. One result has been that 
the proportion of women in the total labour force has increased from 
21.3 per cent in 1948 to 22.6 per cent in 1955. Almost all the additions 
during this period have been married women, and the proportion of these 
to all female workers increased from 27 to 37 per cent during the past 
seven years. 


The increasing proportion of women in the labour force is a result 
of the growing importance of distribution and service industries as a 
source of demand for labour. This trend has been evident in both Ca- 
nada and the United States, although it has been less pronounced in 
this country. Employment in this group of industries has grown from 36 
per cent of the total in the 1930’s to 47 per cent in 1955. Most of the 
increase occurred in the post-war period. 
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The long-run development in the other employment sectors is the 
product of two distinct trends. Employment in goods-producing indus- 
tries other than agriculture increased at a rate almost as great as that 
for the distribution and service industries until the Korean War. In 
1945, however, the goods-producing industries recorded a sharp em- 
ployment drop followed by an equally sharp rise in 1955. As a pro- 
portion of total employment, this group reached a high of 40 per cent in 
1951, dropping to 38 per cent in 1955. 


Employment in agriculture has been falling steadily since 1939, 
except for a temporary increase in 1954. By 1955 agriculture accounted 


for only 15 per cent of total employment, compared with 36 per cent in 
1939. 


Outlook for the Construction Industry 


One of the major factors contributing to the high employment through- 
out Canada during the past year is the record volume of new construc- 
tion. The increase in employment has not been as rapid as the increase 
in the volume of construction because mechanization in the industry has 
been growing and construction methods have improved, and because the 
trend has been gradually to types of construction requiring relatively 
less labour. At the August peak, 432,000 persons were estimated to 
have jobs in the industry, compared with 390,000 in August 1954 and 
409,000 in August 1953, the previous peak. 


The outlook for construction in 1956 is the strongest on record. 
According to the annual survey of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, investment plans for the coming year, if realized, will result in a 
21-per-cent increase in expenditures on construction. The main stimulus 
behind this ambitious program is the need for additional capacity in 
the production and distribution of commodities and raw materials. Con- 
sequently, industrial building and construction of an engineering type 
account for most of the increase. 


The current construction boom appears to be the beginning of the 
third period of rapid growth since the end of the Second World War. In 
the immediate post-war years, business and residential construction 


expanded to take care of the war- 





time backlog; another round of 7 
expansion, largely in industrial TRENDS OF EXPENDITURES AND EMPLOYMENT IN 

. . CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 1947 — 1955 
and defence industries, was spark 










ed by the Korean crisis in 1951. 1949-100 ae 1949-100 
During 1955 the sustained demand 
for new housing and consumer 175 175 


durables, together with the begin- 
ning of a large number of resource 
development projects and an in- i 
creased highways program, started 

another round of construction ex- fee 


150 





125 








at Po 


3.5 Employment | — 100 











pansion. 
The current acceleration is Dee oa "49°50 '51 '52 53 "54 155 re; 1957 5 
Newfoundlana exciuded in 1947 and 1948 
spread through all sectors of the Er EAe ae lead SUL tee eee 
* Source; Privete and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1956, Devartment of Trade 
industry, although the employment Bech. coset fe Stove ie Sohean of Sea. 


increase was more moderate in the 
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buildings and structures sector than in highways, bridges and streets. 
This gain reflects the high level of engineering contracts awarded 
during 1955; the value of contracts in this sector was more than double 
that for 1954 and amounted to 26 per cent of the total. The increase 
in this type of construction is the result of such large projects as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the opening of the Blind River uranium ore 
properties, the DEW line of radar warning stations, the Chibougamau 
railway line, building at Camp Gagetown, further expansion at Kitimat, 
the Bersimis hydro-electric development and the Trans-Mountain gas 
pipeline from the Peace River district to Vancouver. Work on all of 
these projects will continue through 1956. 


Increases in the industrial sector have been almost as great as 
in engineering. Heavy demand for most basic materials led to an ex- 
pansion of capacity in the iron and steel, chemicals, aluminum and 
other metal industries and in the non-metallic mineral products and pulp 
and paper industries. Most of the increases in this sector are concentrated 
in the Pacific, Ontario and Quebec regions. 


Residential construction has continued its role as one of the basic 
employment strengths in the economy. In 1955, the annual volume of new 
home construction continued the steady growth of the past few years. The 
volume of new residential] construction was about 20 per cent higher than 
in 1954. Large increases in the Pacific, Quebec and Ontario regions 
were partially offset by declines in Alberta andSaskatchewan. At the end 
of 1955 the number of new housing units under construction was 16 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, Some decline in starts has been antici- 
pated for 1956 but recent changes in the interest rate on loans guaranteed 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may stimulate house- 
building by increasing the supply of mortgage funds. 


The supply of construction labour has been generally adequate during 
the past year despite the high level of activity. This may be partly be- 
cause the increase was concentrated in the engineering section, where 
labour requirements are largely for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
The shortage of engineers increased, however, and by mid-summer 1955, 
shortages of carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers and other con- 
struction tradesmen had also appeared in most parts of the country. 
However, because sufficient unskilled workers were available, work was 
not seriously delayed by labour shortages. Labour supplies may be tighter 


in 1956, since scarcities of particular skills are already beginning to 
appear. 


The supply of materials may well be an important factor limiting 
the extent of the increase in construction in 1956. Material shortages, 
particularly of structural steel and cement, delayed work on a number 
of jobs last year and the increase in domestic capacity has not been 
great enough to supply the needs of this year’s program. Its successful 
completion will depand to a considerable extent on the availability of 
imported construction materials. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


IGNIFICANT negotiations were in progress during the past month in 
several sections of the transportation, primary steel and mining 
industries. Union demands for wage increases remained the major bar- 
gaining issue in these and in other current contract negotiations. In most 
cases, demands for fringe benefits, such as improved pension and wel- 
fare plans, statutory holidays and vacations, accompanied requests for 
wage increases. Some settlements, affecting employees in the transpor- 
tation, mining, metal products, textiles and service industries, were 
reported during the month. 


No major work stoppage occurred since the settlement of the auto- 
mobile strike last month. At mid-March, only a few stoppages, involving 
relatively small numbers of workers, were in existence. 


Current Negotiations and Settlements 


Primary Steel — Contract negotiations got under way in February 
between the Steel Company of Canada and Local 1005 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing workers at the Hamilton plants of 
the company. Other locals of the steelworkers’ union are scheduled to 
bargain soon over contract terms at other plants of the company else- 
where in Ontario and Quebec. 


The union requested a substantial wage increase and increased 
skill differentials and shift premiums. Other union demands include the 
following; a supplemental unemployment benefit plan; changes in the 
pension plan to provide a minimum pension of $100 per month at age 65 
and after 20 years of service, on a non-contributory basis; statutory 
holidays to be paid whether or not they fall on a workday; reduced 
service requirements for the second and third week of paid vacation and 
a fourth week after 25 years of service. 


Contracts between other locals of the same union and the other two 
major steel producers, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, terminate soon. No proposal 
for contract changes had been reported at the time of writing. 


Transportation — Collective bargaining activities were under way in 
most sections of the transportation industry, including the railways, 
water transport, and truck transportation. 


Steam Railways — Formal hearings were concluded early in March 
by the conciliation board dealing with the dispute between the railways 
and unions representing 140,000 non-operating employees. 


Federal conciliation services have been requested in the dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its buffet, cafe and 
dining car employees, represented by the Brotherhood of itailroad Train- 
men. The union is seeking a wage increase and other benefits. 


Negotiations between the railway companies and unions represent- 
ing operating employees — engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen— 


were scheduled to begin in the near fitacemt LeGe Mh ebya panto): 
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Water Transport — Differences between the Association of Lake 
Carriers and the Seafarers’ International Union were being dealt with by 
a board of conciliation. Two boards of conciliation have also been 
established following negotiations between the carriers, the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild andthe National Association of Marine Engineers. 


Truck Transportation — A board of conciliation has effected a settle- 
ment in the dispute between trucking firms, represented by the Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters’ locals in Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor. Under the 
proposed terms of settlement, some 6,000 workers will receive a wage 
increase of 1] cents distributed over a period of two and one-half years. 
Employees at Toronto and Hamilton are to get a further increase of 2 
cents per hour. Management has agreed to contribute to a health plan, 
details of which are to be worked out by both parties later. 


A three-year contract was agreed to in Vancouver by the Motor 
Transport Labour Relations Council and a local of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Wage rates will be increased at the rate of 
7 cents this year, 7 cents next year and a further 6 cents in 1958. A 
health and welfare plan, an additional paid holiday and an improved 
vacation plan are also provided in the new agreement. 


Other Transportation — An agreement was reached between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associ- 
ation covering plane stewardesses. The new contract provides a general 
salary increase of $7.00 per month. One of the major issues in the 
protracted negotiations was the union’s objection to the company hiring 
foreign stewardesses on certain overseas flights. The Canada Labour 
Relations Board ruled that the union has authority to bargain for steward- 
ess personnel on flights into Canada from foreign countries and from 
Canada to foreign countries. 


Hospitals — Settlements have been reached covering service em- 
ployees in a number of hospitals in British Columbia and Quebec. 


Under the terms of an arbitration award, some 1,100 workers at the 
Vancouver General Hospital obtained a wage increase of 3 cents per 
hour, retroactive to January of this year, and a further 2 cents effective 
next year. The new agreement between the hospital management and the 
Hospital Employees’ Federal Union (TLC) also provides a contributory 
medical plan. 


The Montreal Nurses’ Alliance, a CCCL-affiliated union, has signed 
a new collective agreement with the management of five hospitals in the 
Montreal area. Salaries of graduate nurses are increased by $15.00 per 
month and a union security clause has been granted to the syndicate. 
The National Catholic Federation of Services, Inc. (CCCL) also reported 
settlements covering service workers in six other hospitals in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Wage increases and, in some cases, reductions in the 
number of hours of work were included in the new agreements. 


Clothing —- Following a brief strike, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America reached a settlement with the Associated Clothing 
Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec, Inc., affecting more than 
2,000 clothing workers in Montreal. Under the terms of settlement, wage 
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rates were increased by 7% cents per hour; an additional 2/-cent-in- 
crease will become effective next June. 


Primary Textiles — An agreement was reached between the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America and York Knitting Mills Limited, covering 
more than 1,300 workers in seven Ontario plants. The present wage 
scale is to remain in effect and the company has agreed not to change 
wage rates for a job unless there is a change in the job. 


Long-standing differences between the Dominion Textile Co. Limit- 
ed and the National Textile Federation (CCCL), affecting various plants 
in Quebec, had not been settled at the middle of March. A strike vote 
has been taken among employees at Magog. 


Work Stoppages 


Time lost through work stoppages during February declined, com- 
pared with the previous month, but was at a much higher level than 
during February last year. The strike of automobile workers, which was 
settled in mid-February, accounted for most of the time lost. Totals for 
the three periods are as follows: 


Number of Number of Number of 
Work Stoppages Workers Involved Man-days Lost 
February 1956 ............ 22 20,144 234,795 
January, . 1956 ...2..«....: 13 17,335 338,340 
February 1955. ...........<: 12 2,843 20,669 


Wage Rates in Municipal Government Service 


The accompanying table gives the maximum basic salary rates for 
first class police constables and firefighters and wage rates for labourers 
in the Works Departments in six large cities for the years 1953, 1954 and 
1955. The rates shown are those in effect at October 1, the date of the 
Department’s annual survey of wage rates in Canada. A table showing 
1955 rates in 74 cities will be published in an early issue of the Labour 
Gazette. 


In most cases, police and firefighter salaries increased from 5 to 7 
per cent over the three years, with slightly higher percentage increases 
in wage rates for labourers. 


Wage Rates in Municipal Government Service in Six Cities, 


October 1, 1953, 1954, 1955. 














Police Constable Firefighter Labourer 
Maximum Basic Salary|Maximum Basic Salary (Works Department Only) 
Municipality lieresar| 954 1955 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955] 1958 | 1954 1955 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Rate Rate Rate 
Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour 
+ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Halifax ...... 3,000 | 3,180] 3,180 | 3,000} 3,180 3,180 | 1.06—1.27 {1.17 —1.27 1.17—1.27 
Montreal ...| 3,481 | 3,502| 3,673 | 3,481 | 3,502 3,673 | 1.02—1.12 | 1.12 —1.32 1.12—1.32 
Toronto ....| 3,775 | 3,900] 4,000 | 3,782 | 3,932 4,071 1.37% 1.44 1.49 

Winnipeg ..| 3,480 | 3,480) 3,696 3,480 | 3,480] 3,564 | 1.12-1.19 [1.12 —1.27 1.12—1.29 
Edmonton.. | 3,402 | 3,628] 3,785 | 3,282 | 3,616 3,745 | 1.25—-1.31 | 1.30 —1.33 1.30—1.39 





Vancouver.. | 3,948 | 3,948] 4,188 3,948 | 4,068] 4,128 | 1.41—1.56 1.49%—1.60% | 1.52—1.63 
sh == =) 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ie MALL employment declines in 


seasonal activities conti- 
nued during February in most local 
areas but these were partially off- 
set by increased employment in 
other industries. Labour market 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 3 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES :} 


Substantial Moderate hee 5 

Surplos Surplus | classifications changed in only 
4 four areas; three were reclassified 

ewes set ge from the moderate to the substan- 


tial labour surplus category and 
one was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate sur- 
plus category. At March 1, classi- 
fication of the 109 local labour 
market areas was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 
53 (45); in substantial surplus, 51 
(64). 

Year-to-year improvements in 
labour market classifications were 
concentrated in the larger centres. 
Only three metropolitan areas were 
in the substantial surplus category 
this year, compared with seven a 





year earlier. ‘The improvement was also reflected in the percentage of 
paid workers in each of the categories. This year 27 per cent of total 
paid workers were in areas with a substantial surplus at March 1, com- 
pared with 58 per cent a year ago. 


There were no changes in labour market classifications in the Atlan- 
tic, Quebec or Ontario regions although labour surpluses increased 
slightly in most areas. Three areas in the Prairies moved from the moder- 
ate to the substantial surplus category, while the Vancouver — New West- 
minster area was reclassified from the substantial to the moderate 


“asim” 
ance 


category. 















Labour Market 
Areas 


ur plu 
ak nd eee 
Mar. 1 Mar. 1 | Mar. 1 Mar. 1 | Mar. Mar, 1 
1956 1956 | “1955 | 1956 | ‘Loss 
3 


12 















Metropolitan 





Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 





Minor 





*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
March 1} 1956 















APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





LABOUR SURPLUS 













Group 2 





Group 3 Group 4 












Calgary 


Edmonton 

Winnipeg Hamiltor 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Mestre ; 
(labour force 75,000 or more) SteNe Hol 


VANCOUVER - NEW 
—> WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 








Corner Brook Brantford 



















Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham — Granby Halifax 
FORT WILLIAM — PORT Kingston 
ARTHUR <—_ Kitchener 
Joliette London 
Loc St. Jean Niagara Peninsula 
Moncton Peterborough 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS New Glasgow Rouyn — Val 4’Or 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; Oshawa Saint John 
60 per cent or more in Showinigan Falls Sernio 
oclacsicaliaral i Sydney Sherbrooke 
gricultural activity) Trois Rivieres Sudbury | 
Timmins — Kirkland 
Lake 
Victoria 

















Charlottetown Barrie 
Lethbridge Brandon 


Riviere du Loup Chatham 
Thetford —Megantic — Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS St: Georges North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; YORKTON eo antince: Albert 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) bee 
Saskatoon 

















Beauharnois Belleville — Trenton Brampton 

Central Vancouver Cranbrook Golt 
Island Dawson Creek Stratford 

Chilliwock Drumheller St. Thomas 

Bathurst Fredericton Woodstock - 

Bracebridge Goderich Ingersoll 

Bridgewater Lachute — Ste. 

Campbellton Therese 

Douphin Lindsay 

Drummondville Listowel 

Edmundston North Boy 

Gaspé Pembroke 

Grand Falls Prince George 

Kentville Prince Rupert 


Kamloops Sault Ste. Marie 


MINOR AREAS MEDICINE HAT <— Since? a 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Montmagny a Hygcts e 


Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley Swift Current 


Owen Sound Trail — Nelson 
Portage lo Prairie Walkerton 
Quebec North Shore Weyburn 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jérame 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleytie!d 
Victoriaviile 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yormouth 


Bg esl ee eet ee ee 


— The areas shown in capital letiers are those that have heen reclassified during the month; an arrow indicotes the group from which they moved. 




























ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment in the Atlan- 
tic region did not change during 
February. Usually a small sea- 
sonal decline in employment oc- 
= curs during the month but because 
$0000 a ; of the unseasonal weather in Janu- 
With Jobs: ; ary, most of the normal seasonal 
Ae ee decline occurred at that time. Un- 
employment increased slightly as 
a result of a small increase in the 
WiReisiee : labour force. At February 18, an 
oo aaes | estimated 462,000 persons had 
jobs, the same number as a month 
earlier but 24,000 more than a year 
earlier. Bad weather continued to 
AS ON DIFMA | hamper outdoor activities in many 
parts of the region, construction 
and woods operations suffering 
most. Some logging establishments that had closed down in January re- 
sumed operations in February but at lower levels, except in Newfound- 
land, where logging employment rose during the month. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
195455 ee 1955-56 


475,000 





Total industrial employment continued at a higher level than a year 
earlier. Forestry in New Brunswick and Newfoundland and construction 
in New Brunswick were principally responsible for the improvement. 
Since logging is the leading industry in large sections of New Brunswick 
during the winter months, the year-to-year increase in forestry employ- 
ment, amounting to 28 per cent at January 1, was particularly significant, 
The pickup in logging stimulated other activities too, such as retail 
trade, which showed a year-to-year employment increase of 7 per cent 
in New Brunswick. In Nova Scotia, employment in retail trade continued 
to be slightly lower than a year earlier. Manufacturing employment show- 
ed very little year-to-year change except in Nova Scotia, where a slight 
improvement occurred as a result of strengthening in the iron and steel 
and railway rolling stock industries. Coal-mining employment was slight- 
ly higher than last year and appeared to have hecome.more stable than 
at any time in the past two years. 


There was no change in the classification of the 21 areas in the 
region. At March 1, it was as follows: (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 3 (4); in substantial surplus, 18 (17). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unemploy- 
ment changed very little during the month. Log-hauling operations pro- 
ceeded without difficulty as weather conditions improved. There was 
very little construction activity but indications were that employment 
would increase sharply in this industry as soon as weather permitted. 
Total employment continued at a higher level than a year earlier. 
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QUEBEC 


FOLLOWING the usual pattern for ee: eee wat 
this time of year, total employment LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
in .the Quebec, region declined [| -------- 1954-55 ———— 1955-56 
further during February. The |  }»}»}»} © te 
decline occurred entirely in non- {4 699,99 2pSm 

farm industries; employment in | hla 
agriculture rose slightly. At Febru- 
ary 18,1956, the number of persons 
with jobs was estimated at 
1,441,000, a decrease of 15,000 
from January 21, 1956, but an 
increase of 34,000 from February 
19, 1955. 


Labour surpluses increased in 
logging areas, where cutting oper- 
ations were drawing to a close. | 
Some layoffs continued in con [pssst minimis 
struction and trucking but the 
seasonal surpluses of skilled construction workers continued to be 
smaller than in the winter of 1955. Shoe and clothing industries recorded 
a seasonal increase in activity and most of the employees who had been 
laid off were being recalled. Shortages of civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineers and draughtsmen increased during February. 













1,500,000 





Labour Force 


1,550,000 
= 1,500,00022 > eae em 
= =e e 
= =~ ¢ 
1,450,000 . 


3 eS e 
1,400,000 ——*s—— 
Persons 
With Jobs 
~ 3 
150,000-—z 5 
¢ * 









100,000 — 
eeme wee? me 





Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


The increase in labour surpluses occurred largely in areas that 
were already classified in the substantial labour surplus category in 
January and consequently there were no changes in area classification 
during the month. At March 1, classification of the 24 labour market 
areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 6 (3); in substantial surplus, 18 (21). 


_ Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses in- 
creased seasonally in Montreal during February. The largest increase 
occurred in trucking and construction, although the number of idle con- 
struction workers remained much lower than in March 1955. Employment 
increased seasonally in the shoe and clothing industries and the situ- 
ation in the railway rolling stock industry improved as steel shortages 
eased slightly. Shortages of engineers and draughtsmen increased during 
the month. The supply of executive and professional personnel declined 
slightly while demand increased. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group l. Employment de- 
creased further during February. Loggers and construction workers 
accounted for most of the surplus. In Quebec, the surplus of unskilled 
was greater than that of skilled construction workers; in Lévis, however, 
the surplus of skilled construction workers decreased. The clothing 
and shoe industries began rehiring workers and there was some shortage 
of female shoe stitchers. Hairdressers were also in demand. 
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Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Most of the alumi- 
nium workers laid off in January because of hydro-electric power short- 
ages were still without work and this, together with the usual seasonal 
decline in logging, brought unemployment in the area above last year’s. 


Riviere dy Loup (major agricultural). temained in Group 1. Regis- 
trations for employment increased seasonally as wood-cutting oper- 
ations drew to a close. 


Gaspé and Rimouski (minor). Remained in Group 1. kmployment declined 
sharply following the termination of wood-cutting operations. Regis- 
trations for employment, however, remained below last year’s. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario remained 
unchanged during February. Per- 
“| sons with jobs at February 18 to- 
| talled 1,954,000, unchanged from 
—~—= ° | the previous month but about 
wane emcee | 68,000 more than in February 1955. 


yearn Unemployment increased slightly 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO _ 
aee---- = 1954-55 














Persons 
ay agsone F as a result of a small increase in 
2,000,000 Sar as i 1 i f b si d ll 
TESS OTE a 5 Sea ee the labour force but remained we 
1950, 2 : 
Mobi ieee ee ase oe below last year’s. 
> > Uy * 


Seer? 






The winter peak of unemploy- 
ment appears to have been passed 
during February; declines in out- 
door activity were largely offset 
by increases in manufacturing. 
Heavy snows and cold weather 
resulted in some further decline 
in construction employment and by 
the month-end some tohacco plants had completed this year’s processing. 
There were also short-term layoffs in the automobile industry at the be- 
ginning of the month but workers had all been recalled by the end of 
February and the General Motors plants gradually began recalling their 
workers after the strike settlement. The heavy manufacturing industries 
continued to operate at capacity, the supply of engineers, draftsmen, 
machinists, and tool and die makers becoming tighter. Most consumer 
goods industries were busy and clothing manufacturers were beginning 
production of spring lines. 





Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 









100,000 ——pe* are, 





® 








Employment shifts were not sufficient to change the classification 
of any of the 34 areas during the month; at March 1, the classification 
was as follows: (last year’s figures in brackets) in balance, 5 (0); in 
moderate suprlus, 25 (22); in substantial surplus, 4 (12), 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 
slightly during the month but was still about 30 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. Nearly all manufacturing industries operated at capacity. 
Shortages of engineers, skilled metal tradesmen and trained electronic 
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personnel were becoming more serious and delayed the beginning of some 
heavy production. Rubber tire production was cut back slightly to adjust 
to heavy inventory accumulations during the General Motors strike. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. There was a smal] 
seasonal increase in unemployment, particularly among unskilled con- 
struction workers, during February. Demand for professional workers and 
qualified office workers continued strong. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The peak in winter un- 
employment appears to be past. Clothing firms recalled workers during 
February in order to begin production of spring lines. Further seasonal] 
declines in construction were offset by gains in manufacturing. Employ- 
ment in the heavy industries was-still increasing; the supply of engi- 


9 
neers, draftsmen and skilled metal tradesmen was becoming tighter. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment in Wind- 
sor changed very little during the month. Substantial layoffs occurred in 
some of the automobile and parts plants early in February but work was 
resumed before the end of the month. The General Motors plant has been 
steadily recalling workers since the strike settlement. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. All manufacturing in- 
dustries continued busy. Construction on the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
going ahead on schedule. Unemployment in the area was largely among 
unskilled construction workers, seamen and longshoremen who work out- 
side the area during the summer. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Hiring increased follow- 
ing settlement of the General Motors strike but the plant was not yet 
back to capacity and feeder plants were still on reduced schedules at 
the beginning of March. 


PRAIRIE 


TOTAL employment in the Prairie 


region remained unchanged during 


1955-56 
February despite one of the se- | : ss eA 
verest winters on record. Unem- : iPabouriesrce 
ployment increased slightly as a © 5.060008 

result of a small increase in the | CeO G On ok ae 


ee ad 


labour force. The number of per- {| 200, 00 aa shail 


s s ¢ Non-Agriculture 
sons with jobs was estimated at 


650,000 
924,000 in the week of February | ee oe es 


18, unchanged from the preceding { eer ake 
month but some 53,000 higher than) {| Agriculture 
a year earlier. Total employment | json 

was 6 per cent higher than last : 300,000 


year and non-farm employment a0, 00 


10 per cent higher. Construction 
continued unusually active for this 
time of year with surpluses of 
skilled construction workers lower 
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than in the winter of 1955. Coal mines in Alberta went on short time 
during the month and logging operations at the Lakehead reported a 
seasonal downturn. 


Total industrial employment continued to be higher than a year 
earlier, though the gain was unevenly distributed throughout the region. 
All major industries in Alberta recorded sizable year-to-year employment 
increases. Saskatchewan, on the other hand, recorded a slight reduction 
in total employment as a result of reduced activities in the trade and 
service industries. Employment in Manitoba was about the same as a 
year before; the trade and service industries remained buoyant despite 
the reduction in farm income. 


Three areas were reclassified from the moderate to the substantial 
labour surplus category during the month. At March 1, classification of 
the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 13 (12); in substantial surplus. 7 (8). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The economic situation 
continued to be stronger than last year. Manufacturing employment showed 
virtually no change from the high level of a month earlier. Construction 
was unusually active for the season and indications were that employ- 
ment would increase rapidly in this industry as soon as weather moder- 
ated. Reflecting the general buoyance of the construction industry in 
this area, the value of building permits issued for private dwellings 
during the first two months of the year was about double that for the 
first two months of 1955. There were continuing shortages of steno- 
graphers, typists, junior clerks, domestic and farm workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment and unem- 
ployment showed virtually no change from a month earlier. The con- 
struction industry continued to be more active than last year despite 
the unusually severe winter weather; registrations of construction work- 
ers were about one-third fewer in February than a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment showed a 
slight seasonal decline during the latter part of the month. The scarcity 
of skilled sewing machine operators for the textile industry continued. 


Fort William — Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Seasonal reductions in logging employment were small 
though sufficient to warrant reclassification of this area. 


Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PACIFIC 


DESPITE severe weather conditions, employment in the Pacific region 
showed signs of moderate improvement during February, a usual develop- 
ment at this time of the year. The number of persons with jobs in the 
region was estimated at 435,000 at February 18, virtually unchanged from 
a month earlier and 25,000 more than at February 19, 1955. 


This employment increase reflected a large and substained year- 
to-year gain in non-farm employment. Unemployment continued well 
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below last year’s, particularly in 
the Vancouver-New Westminster 
area. Engineers and draughtsmen 
were generally in strong demand, eer So 
while skilled metal-working trades- tae Eee 

men, office personnel, dairy farm Se 

workers and domestic workers Tanna” 
were scarce in several areas. It is 
expected that significant man- 
power shortages will develop, 
particularly in certain skilled 
occupations in construction, lum- 
bering and manufacturing as soon 
as an improvement in the weather TEONDIFMAM I 
permits resumption of full-scale 
operations. 


425,000 


Persons 











Compared with last year, the largest employment increases were in 
the manufacturing, construction and service industries, although all 
other major industrial divisions shared in the gains. In manufacturing, 
the paper, wood and engineering products industries showed particular 
strength. Construction activities continued to expand gradually, despite 
interruptions due to adverse weather. The increases in construction 
employment during the past few months reflected the unprecedented 
rate of increase in construction investment in the region in 1955 com- 
pared with preceding years. There was also more than the usual year- 
round construction employment in several areas. The logging industry 
was still seriously handicapped by weather conditions in the lower 
mainland and Vancouver Island. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At March 1, classi- 
fication of the ten labour market areas in the region was as follows: 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 6 (4); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 4 (6). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Improvement in the employment situation was evident in 
the significant decrease in the number of unemployed during February, 
particularly in Vancouver. Lumbering and construction were largely 
responsible for this improvement, although manufacturing, particularly 
the metal trades, also contributed. Mining employment was generally 
stable. Compared with a year earlier, employment in the area increased 
to substantially higher levels in all industries, the sharpest gains being 
recorded in manufacturing and construction. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment did not 
show the usual seasonal decrease during February but held steady. The 
level, however, was the lowest for the month of February since 1948. 
Compared with a year earlier, the gain in employment was fairly evenly 
distributed between practically all non-farm skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations. An acute shortage of all types of metal workers was 


developing in the area. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 9, 1956) 


Percentage Change 








From 
inci Date Amount 
Ee ; Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
\lanpower 

Total civilian labour force (a).............0.0-4- Febvls 5;524,000 | + 0.1 | + 2.5 

Total persons with jobs..........c:....-.c0+--s- Feb. 18 5,216,000 — 0.3) 401 
At work 35 hours or more........-......-.<¢: Feb. 18 4,672,000 =) 0 San eee 
At work less than 35 hours...........0..... Feb. 18 369,000 | + 1.4 —: 7.5 
With jobs but not at work ..........0....... Bebs 18 175,000 | + 8.0 | + 36.7 
With jobs but on short time ................ Feb. 18 38,000 — 5.0 — 20.8 
With jobs but laid off full week ......... Heb. 18 29,000 arate + 26.1 

Persons without jobs and seeking work | Feb, 18 308,000 | + 7.7 Ee VOR, 

otal ipardyworkersiecesessetcerceeeececet ets 421032 000b |e eO sla en Ge 
Invaericul ture sces-cc-.te ss cceeteceese se eeeeeseres . 822000) et 9-5 ace 
In non-agriculture 4,022,000} — 0.3 |} + 6.8 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

Atlantic (7,195 | ITS =e Sed) 
Quebec 168;719 er 2c =+, 16,0 
Ontario 139,427} + 3.3 — 22.4 
PPI TPG yer eos eee eRe ee a eee eee cnet 78,543 | + 3.9 ed 3 

Pacific 51,279} — 5.5 — 17.4 
Total, all regions 515,163 }2 6.3 — 16.0 

Clainiants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ..............0..00e.ceeceneceees: Feb. 1 476,946 | +22.9 — 12.2 

Amount of benefit payments ...............002.08. January $24,632,203 | +106.3 SRY 

Industrial employment (1949100).............. ane. Ie | Spee [ite GST 

Manufacturing employment (1919=100) ...... Jan. 1 109.8 tO + 6.4 

im ratio nyeesste ee eee See nC ee Year 109,946 a — 28.7(c) 

1955 
Industrial Relations ; 

Strikes and Lockouts — days lost ....ec.0...052 February 234,795 — + 139.2(c) 
No. of workers involved ............c-ccccoseees February 20,144 a + 149.5(c) 
Nocrotestrikesmtccssressrs-s tet ee eee February 99 ae + 92,3(c) 

Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Jan. 1 $60.22 ae G + 3.0 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)......:cscccee-eee Jan. 1 Seka 7) Net). o) ee Sn) 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... ‘Jansen Ala 7p| etm Oro an eer es 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........s00-- Jan. 1 $61.47] + 11 | + 4.7 

Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 LGC4n| eet OAM pee OLaL 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av, 1949=100) Jan. 1 12629 eee San mene 

Total labour income .............0s2000- $000,000 | December 1,125 = (0p pts Ce) 

Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935—39=100).......-.sec-ee0e0- December 265050 | ee Oe OCS 

Manufacturing December 266.1] — 6.3 | + 9.8 
Durablesigscusccntsevesteme eee eee ee December 322.8 ray cee eS 
Non-Durables December 229.9 | — 7.3 | +*.8.5 








(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of. 
Current — 
Interest 


Lack of Material, Labour 
May Curb Expansion 


Although Canadian business concerns, 
institutions, governments and housebuilders 
are now planning capital expenditures in 
1956 which will total  $7,500,000,000— 
an increase of 21 per cent over the 
$6,200,000,000 spent last year—it is ques- 
tionable whether the scale of expansion 
contemplated will be physically attainable 
in the current year. 

This is the conclusion drawn in a report 
tabled in the House of Commons last 
month by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. (The report, 
entitled Private and Public Investment in 
Canada: Outlook 1956, prepared jointly by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Economics Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, is obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer.) 

With regard to the investment program 
it appears from the report that there are 
two main possibilities: shortages of certain 
materials—especially steel—and investment 
funds, or a revision of plans due to a 
possible weakening of the business situa- 
tion, may lead to a curtailment of the 
program; or rising costs may result in the 
expenditure of dollars being maintained 
while the physical achievement falls short of 
what is planned. The total estimated out- 
lay of $7,529,000,000 is made up as follows: 


Housing construction.......... $1,574,000,000 
Non-residential construction... 3,588,000,000 
Machinery and equipment..... 2,367,000,000 

In addition to the expenditure for 


new construction it is expected that 
$2,243,000,000 will be spent on repairs to 
existing plant and buildings, according to 
the Minister’s report. 

These estimates are based on a survey 
of some 16,000 business establishments 
across Canada and upon surveys of 
proposed expenditures by governments, 
institutions and private house builders. 

As a percentage of the total, expenditure 
on housing is down 3-1 per cent from last 
year, while expenditure on non-residential 
construction is up by the same percentage. 
Outlay for machinery and equipment 
remains an unchanged proportion of the 
total. 


* 


69617—2 


During the latter half of 1955, the report 
says, shortages of materials were already 
hampering construction, the key materials 
being cement and steel, and any expected 
increase in domestic supplies of these 
commodities is unlikely to be sufficient to 
meet the increased demand in 1956. 


Some part of the deficiency may be made 
up by imports, but supplies are also short 
in the United States and in Western 
Europe, and additional imports may be 
hard to get, the report states. 


The present level of interest rates is 
higher than the average level in 1955, and 
there is also some sign that the chartered 
banks investment in insured residential 
mortgages may be smaller than in 1955. 


As regards the supply of labour, the 
report says: “Because of the shift in 
emphasis towards construction of an 
engineering type, the increase in the 
demand for construction labour may be 
somewhat less than is suggested by the 
projected rise in the volume of investment. 
Nevertheless skilled tradesmen were already 
in short supply at the peak of the 1955 
season and there is every likelhood that a 
tighter market for construction workers will 
prevail in 1956. 


“On the whole,” the report says, “it 
would appear that the accomplishment of 
a capital expenditure program of the 
magnitude planned would place a consider- 
able strain on the available supplies of 
labour, materials and investment funds. 
Only with a combination of unusually 
favourable circumstances does it seem likely 
that such a program could be accomplished. 
It is possible, however, that rising costs 
will tend to maintain the level of dollar 
outlays even though, in physical terms, the 
program should fall short of expectations.” 


23,766 Disabled Persons 
Now Receive Allowence 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 20,032 at 
September 30, 1955, to 23,766 at December 
31), 1955: 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,597,173.07 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared with $1,705,219.02 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $4,474,784.85. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $32.79 to $39.30. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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J. A. Blanchette Named 
Parliamentary Assistant 


Joseph A. Blanchette, B.A., Member of 
Parliament for Compton-Frontenac, on 
Iebruary 9 was appointed Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 
Previous to his new appointment he was 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Defence, to which position he was 
appointed in 1949. 

Born at Acton Vale, Que., Mr. Blanchette 
received his education at St. Charles 
Seminary, Sherbrooke; Academie LaSalle, 
Providence, R.I.; and Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 

Between 1939 and 1952 he was active in 
municipal government, being both Mayor 
of Chartierville and Warden of Compton 
County for that period. 

He was first elected to the House of 
Commons in the general election of 1935 
and re-elected in 1940, 1945, 1949 and 1953. 

In June 1944 he was a Canadian dele- 
gate to the International Monetary Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods. In 1943 he was 
Vice-chairman of the Commons Committee 
on Veterans Affairs and has been Vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Security. 

He was Vice-president of the National 
Liberal Federation from 1945 to 1948. 

Mr. Blanchette is 62 years of age. 
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Convene Advisory Council 


On Scientific Manpower 

To serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and opinions on the subject of 
professional and scientific manpower in 
Canada, and to act as a consultative body 
to assist it in its work in this field, the 
Department of Labour on February 2 
convened an Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower. 

Representatives on the Committee came 
from a number of professional associa- 
tions and from government departments 
and agencies interested in the professional 
manpower problem. 

Major concern of the Committee was to 
increase the availability of information on 
future requirements for profession! man- 
power and to suggest ways to ensure its 
efficient use, the adequacy of training and 
sources of future supplies. 


Department’s Program 


Since the Second World War, the Depart- 
ment has developed sources of information 
on engineers, scientists and related profes- 
sional groups. The Committee was asked 
to comment on the effectiveness of the 
Department’s program in meeting the grow- 
ing need for authoritative information on 
professional manpower and to advise on 
proposed steps to increase its effectiveness. 

Committee members agreed that more 
information was needed on Canadian 
university graduates who go to the United 
States for post-graduate study. If these 
students accepted employment in the 
United States, their loss was particularly 
serious because Canada had already made 
a considerable investment in them, members 
pointed out. 

There was general agreement that the 
shortages of professional personnel that had 
existed for many years would in all 
probability be a feature of the Canadian 
employment picture for some years to 
come. The problem was partly caused by 
the scarcity of engineering and other kinds 
of technicians who could relieve profes- 
sional workers of tasks vital to their work 
but not necessarily best performed by them. 

It was also pointed out that many 
engineers in highly technical industries 
have to be used as administrators because 
of the technical knowledge required to 
administer such an industry. 

In a brief address of welcome to those 
attending the meeting, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, said he 
believed the Committee offered the oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of information 
and opinions on professional manpower 
problems. He appealed for continued 
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close co-operation between the professional 
associations and the Government in the 
solution of problems in the professional 
manpower field. 

The increasing importance of scientifically- 
trained persons in Canada’s developing 
economy and the need for Canada to 
maintain, for economic and defence pur- 
poses, an adequate supply of such persons 
were stressed by Mr. Brown. 





CMA Head Stresses Need 
For Better Education 


“Our ability to produce the new marvels 
of machinery inherent in the Age of Auto- 
mation must not run ahead of our ability 
to control them,” said T. A. Rice, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in a speech at Hamilton, Ont., last 
month. 

Mr. Rice said it would not be hard to 
visualize the chaos if we had expended 
ourselves in “a whole range of intricate 
and complex machines designed to give 
more production with less cost and effort, 
only to find we had sadly neglected to 


educate industry at all levels in their 
proper use”. 
Advances on the technological front 


must go hand-in-hand with educational 
advancement. At present, Mr. Rice said, 
‘we are undoubtedly investing in our 
material resources: the big question was 
whether we were investing in our people 
to a comparable extent. 

“Our future progress in industry is going 
to depend to no small extent on the level 
of education attained by those who enter 
industry in the next few years. 


Warning to Industry 


“For this reason alone, industry, which 
has already invested a good deal in the 
universities, technical and commercial 
colleges, research laboratories, training 
courses, apprenticeships and_ scholarships, 
must give this problem of education a 
further searching look.” 

If this ability to produce “new marvels” 
of machinery does run ahead of our ability 
to control them, then, Mr. Rice said, “we 
can expect another wave of fear generated 
by people who cannot, or refuse to, see 
that further mechanization, far from deny- 
ing men the means of life, gives them and 
their children and their children’s children 
benefits beyond their wildest dreams”. 

Mr. Rice said that “we must nurture and 
be prepared cheerfully to spend an increas- 
ing proportion of our earnings in expanding 
the facilities available to those whom 
industry must look in the future”. 
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In the sphere of apprenticeship, Mr. Rice 
said, there was now an obligation “to give 
more thought than ever to the expansion 
and improvement of facilities for the 
acquisition of practical knowledge ‘on the 
job’ by employees in industry”. He said 
there would be a premium on technical 
skills of all kinds for many years. But, 
he said, these skills would themselves change 
and need constant revision and adaption. 

“There is, notwithstanding automation, no 
short cut to the gaining of such skills, 
although through intensification of the 
training period there may well be a shorten- 
ing of the time between the initial and the 
final stages of his training.” 

Mr. Rice said perhaps Canada’s most 
serious weakness as a manufacturing power 
in the world was that “we have not yet 
developed the indentured apprenticeship 
system further than we have. We have 
not even succeeded in awakening a really 
significant number of employers as well as 
young men to the value of apprenticeship 
to themselves and to the community.” 

Industry, at every level, Mr. Rice stated, 
has the responsibility to encourage educa- 
tion. The more technically advanced 
industry becomes, the more it will need 
better educated employees. 





Canadian Labour Ineome 
At All-Time Peak in 1955 


Canadian labour income reached a new 
all-time peak total of $12,861,000,000 in 
1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported on March 1. 

This was an increase of 7-5 per cent over 
1954’s $11,989,000,000. 

December’s total was up to $1,125,000,000 
from $1,032,000,000 a year earlier. 

Estimated labour income for the construc- 
tion group rose 13-5 per cent to $933,000,000 
from $822,000,000. The finance and services 
group rose 9-5 per cent; the distributive 
group of industries, about 6 per cent. A 
gain of 3 per cent was registered for the 
primary industries; within this group, how- 
ever, wages and salaries rose nearly 7 per 
cent for mining and more than 7-5 per cent 
for logging while the totals for agriculture 
and fishing declined. 

Supplementary labour income increased 
to $452,000,000 from $426,000,000. 





William H. Davis, former Chairman of 
the United States War Labor Board, 
addressing the annual conference of the 
American Labor Education Service in New 
York a short time ago, said that industry 
must organize on a nation-wide basis to 
bargain with organized labour. 
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Keep Autometion Subject 
To Negotiation—TUC 


Automation must be kept in the field of 
industrial relations: the introduction of new 
machines that change ways of working and 
of earning must always be the subject of 
negotiation and consultation. 

This was stressed at a recent meeting of 
leaders of white-collar unions in Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress. 

Experts who addressed the conference 
agreed that the introduction of automation 
would result in fewer repetitive manual 
processes, wider interest and more variety. 

Spokesmen for bank employees pointed 
out that automatic machines could be 
described as the fine machine tools of the 
office and, just as in an industrial plant 
the most skilled workers generally handled 
the most intricate machinery, so in office 
life comparable technical qualifications 
would be needed. It would not do to go 
to the labour market, choose the cheapest 
possible type of labour and hope that the 
machine would do the rest, they added. 

Another thorny problem was that of the 
pay ratio between machine operators and 
other workers in the same office. Tom 
O’Brien, MP, a member of the TUC 
General Council, who was chairman of the 
conference, said that just as in the past 
trade union leaders had to break down 
misunderstanding between manual and non- 
manual workers, so in the future they 
would have to check any tendencies towards 
friction between automated and non- 
automated workers. 

The general feeling of the conference 
was that automation is worrying the white- 
collar unions but not frightening them. So 
far, few if any have lost jobs to the 
machine, and those displaced have been 
absorbed elsewhere. 


Outlines Framework for 
Study of Automation 


A greater ability to translate new ideas 
into practical reality; a greater recognition 
of the value of human rights, responsibili- 
ties and aspirations; and an increase in 
individual and national productivity are 
the three things that should form the 
framework within which automation should 
be studied. 

This assertion was the basis of an 
address on “Automation and Higher Living 
Standards” given by Sir Walter Puckey, 
President of the Institution of Production 
Engineers, at a conference of the Institu- 
tion at Margate, England, extracts from 
which are given in Labor and Industry in 
Britain for. December 1955, issued by 
British Information Services. 
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Much important research today is help- 
ing us towards a better understanding of 
man and his place in modern industry and 
society, the speaker said, and electronic 
development will help greatly in these 
researches. It will help by providing tools 
for the research workers and by allowing 
the “electronic brain” to relieve the human 
brain of routine work. 

The speaker said that it had been esti- 
mated that to reach the objective set by 
Mr. Butler, the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of doubling the standard of 
living in 25 years, an annual rise in pro- 
ductivity of 3 per cent would be required 
between now and 1980. The average annual 
rise from 1948 to 1954 had been 2:3 per 
cent, and the best previous long-term 
achievement was 14 per cent a year. 

Making allowance for a probable short- 
ening of hours in the future and an increase 
in total population accompanied by a less- 
than-proportionate increase in the working 
force, Sir Walter asked, “can the power of 
automation help to raise our individual 
standard of productivity to the required 
figure?” 


Attitude to Productivity 


Of the national attitude towards in- 
creasing productivity he said: “Never have 
we been more _ productivity-conscious.” 
Production pressure is closely connected 
with full employment, he continued, and 
confidence in the future plays a great part 
in maintaining full employment. 

“A program of automation will bog down 
unless considerably more is done to pro- 
vide more people with skill and with 
greater skill per persons.” He went on to 
say that “automation will require, not 
automatons gazing stupidly at dials, but a 
far greater percentage of designers, proto- 
type makers, production engineers and 
quality controllers, not to mention better 
managers to control the lot.” 

The wage differential in favour of skilled 
labour is now too low, Sir Walter said, 
expressing the hope that it would rise so 
that there might be more inducement to 
acquire skill. 

He said that the rise in living standards 
will be even greater in the future under 
automation than it had been in the past 
but “the problem of readjustment or rede- 
ployment will be with us”. He added: 
“The better the arrangements for accom- 
modating change inside companies the 
greater will be the acceptance of change. 

“Technological redeployment has too 
often meant temporarily lowered earnings 
and worsened conditions, and I am sur- 
prised,” he said, “that more companies, 


having achieved long-term success with a 
new development, do not smooth out the 
temporary personal readjustments involved. 
The cost is small in relation to long-term 
results. These adjustments will become 
more widespread ‘as automation spreads its 
effects over a wider group.” 


Comments on Automation 
Made by Many Speakers 

Opinions and suggestions regarding auto- 
mation have lately been coming from many 
quarters. 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, fearing the effect of auto- 
mation on employment, has asked the 
United Nations Economic and _ Social 
Council to place the question on its agenda 
for the session opening in Geneva in July. 
The labour organization wants “a compre- 
hensive study” to be undertaken “of the 
economic and social repercussions to be 
anticipated”. 

The request reflects the belief of the 
Confederation’s representatives that a dis- 
placement of labour similar to that which 
occurred during the Industrial Revolution 
may be the result of the rapid adoption 
of automatic machinery in the not-distant 
future. 

Automation is a fact in many industries 
and will have a revolutionary impact on 
modern society in the years to come, 
according to Prof. Arthur Lermer, head of 
the department of economics of Sir George 
Williams College. 

The effect of automation, he said, will 
probably be as great as that of the new 
methods which ushered in the Industrial 
Revolution. There will be little demand 
for unskilled workmen, he believes, but 
there will be a great call for skilled work- 
men, technicians and engineers. The work 
week will be much shorter, he thinks, and 
people will retire earlier. 

But, he said, automation, requiring 
“enormous investment,” will probably come 
more slowly than some people imagine. 
Although modern society is better pre- 
pared for change than the society of the 
18th Century, there is a real danger that 
a “robot civilization,” in which standardiza- 
tion is carried to an undesirable extreme, 
will emerge, he believes. 

Richard L. Meier, a University of Chicago 
scientist, suggests that about 15 industries, 
which in Canada employ a good deal less 
than 10 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners, are now ripe for automation. But 
he thinks it unlikely that employment can 
be as much as halved in a period of 20 
years. However, the UAW reckons that the 


automobile industry in the Unitel States, if 
fully “automated,’ could produce as much 
with 200,000 workers as it now turns out 
with 1,000,000. 


President A. R. Mosher of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in a recent address at 
the Woodsworth School of Labour, said 
that automation will largely transform 
production processes and will create many 
problems for trade unions. 


He said that if skilled workers are largely 
replaced by maintenance workers the 
elaborate classification of workers will be 
greatly simplified. “Certainly it would 
appear that automation involves a further 
examination of union structure,’ he con- 
tinued. “To the extent that automation is 
adopted, there will undoubtedly be a reduc- 
tion in the number of workers engaged in 
various industries.” 


He went on to say that “if the lessening 
of employment is not offset by an increased 
demand for workers through new industrial 
developments and greater production, it is 
obvious that working hours must be con- 
siderably decreased, without any reduction 
and possibly an increase in income.” 


William H. Davis, former Chairman of 
the United States War Labor Board, speak- 
ing recently at the annual conference of 
the American Labor Education Service in 
New York, said that labour and manage- 
ment must now seriously study the problem 
of leisure, which will. become more 
important as automation spreads. 

Labour and management, he said, will 
also be faced in the coming years with 
dividing the results of the enormous in- 
creases in productivity to be expected. He 
added that he thought automation would 
largely do away with unskilled labour. 





Sth Edition Published of 
Work Conditions Booklet 


The fifth edition of Working and Living 
Conditions in Canada, a booklet prepared 
by the Department of Labour in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration to serve as a reference for 
immigration officials abroad, was published 
last month. In the booklet, particular 
attention is given to topics of special 
interest to prospective Canadians. 

All sections of the booklet have been 
revised and additional information has 
been included on the participation of 
women in the labour force, seasonality of 
employment, agriculture in Canada, fair 
employment practices legislation, education, 
and on labour unions and_ collective 
bargaining. 
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Workers’ Redistribution 
Seen in Automatic Office 


Redistribution rather than redundancy of 
workers is the outcome of office automa- 
tion foreseen by D. W. Hooper, Chief 
Organizing Accountant of the National Coal 
Board in the United Kingdom. 

Speaking as a guest at the annual meet- 
ing of the Trade Union Council’s Non- 
Manual Workers’ Advisory Council a short 
time ago, Mr. Hooper said that automation 
would bring shorter hours for office workers, 
and perhaps a redistribution of working 
time. A firm might want the results of 
one week’s work before beginning the next, 
which might mean that the staff would have 
to work over the weekend in order to have 
the figures by Monday morning. 

In an automated office, he said, “the 
accent will be on teamwork, with a wider 
scope and opportunity to see each process 
at work as a whole.” 


Computers Don’t Think 


Recent widespread interest in office auto- 
mation is due largely to the development 
of the electronic computer or so-called 
“ojant brain,’ he said. But, he insisted, 
such devices cannot think originally or 
intuitively; they must be fed by precise 
instructions. 

In a fully automated office, he said, 
there would be four groups of workers: 
an “input group” to collate and scrutinize 
the basic data before it was fed into the 
electronic brain; an “operations group” to 
work the appliances; an “output” group to 
translate the results into something the 
manager could easily understand; and, 
finally, a group to do all the office tasks 
which did not lend themselves to mechan- 
ical treatment. 

Another speaker at the meeting, H. 
Knight of Asset said that many persons 
thought that electronic computers were 
costly machines which only large firms can 
afford to install. This, he said, was not 
the case: soon relatively small firms would 
be able to buy them. 


Mayors Commend Attack 
On Seasonal Joblessness 


The Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
‘Municipalities in a brief presented to the 
Cabinet on January 13 commended the 
federal Government for the initiative it 
had taken, through the Department of 
Labour, in organizing a concerted effort 
to provide programs of work during periods 
of off-season unemployment. The brief 
expressed confidence that a full response 
would be forthcoming from municipal 
governments throughout the country. 
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The Federation brief noted, too, that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act had been 
extended to provide coverage for additional 
categories of employment. The brief said 
the municipal governments would like to 
see the Act further extended to embrace 
as many paid workers as was administra- 
tively feasible, including, it said, such 
municipal employees who, having waived 
their rights to be insured under the Act, 
now desired to become insured under its 
provisions. 


The Federation expressed the view that 
any further redistribution of the provincial 
share of the cost of the proposed federal- 
provincial relief program for unemployed 
employables to the municipal government 
should not exceed the cost of administra- 
tion of such a program at the local level. 
The norm and formula struck, it felt, 
should be based on a regional and not on 
a provincial basis. 

In addition, the brief said, the munic- 
ipal governments urged that a planned 
program of publicly-financed undertakings 
be designed to increase employment oppor- 
tunities during any period when normal 
economic activity is declining. 


Loeal Public Works 


The municipal governments, the brief 
said, were willing to lend their full co- 
operation and participation in such an 
undertaking. There were many desirable 
and much-needed local improvements, the 
brief continued, that could be carried out 
during periods of abnormal unemployment 
but which municipal governments are unable 
to finance wholly from their own resources. 
A proposal worthy of consideration, the 
brief said, was three-way financial participa- 
tion by federal, provincial and municipal 
governments in a program of local public 
works that would be carried out only during 
periods of abnormal local unemployment 
and might provide a more desirable policy 
than direct unemployment relief. 

The brief recommended that the federal 
Government should take more responsi- 
bility towards looking after immigrants and 
their families until such time as they are 
entitled to become citizens. 

The Federation gave its support to a 
national health plan, and requested the 
implementation of such a plan as soon as 
possible. The Federation said it felt that 
the national cost of such a plan, equitably 
spread among all taxpayers, would be no 
greater than the present costs of hospitali- 
zation and medical care. In main, the brief 
said, these costs were borne inequitably by 
only a percentage of the population. 


The study of canal and related construc- 
tion projects in all sections of Canada was 
requested by the Federation with a view 
to the establishment of a priority of need 
for such projects and a policy for their 
progressive implementation. 


Disapproves Discrimination 


The Federation recorded its disapproval 
of discrimination against certain persons in 
opportunities to purchase housing under the 
National Housing Act. 

The brief asked reconsideration by the 
federal Government of an increase in Old 
Age Assistance. 

The Federation brief also asked that con- 
sideration be given to the amending of a 
regulation governing the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowance Act. The regulation, it said, 
prevented any allowance being paid during 
the period that a recipient is a patient or 
resident in a hospital, nursing home or 
private, charitable or public institution. 
The municipalities felt this regulation 
placed an unfair burden both on them and 
the disabled person. 


Council of Women Urges 
Jobs for Older Workers 


The Department of Labour should con- 
tinue to urge employers to recognize the 
need for the employment of men and 
women on the basis of their ability to earn 
and to contribute to the organization rather 
than on their chronological age, the 
National Council of Women recommended 
in a brief to the Cabinet at the end of 
January. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief also recommended :— 

That the Labour Department continue 
and intensify its efforts to develop public 
awareness of the need for a uniform retire- 
ment age for men and women and to 
awaken public awareness of the economic 
and social needs for the employment of 
older men and women capable and 
desirous of continuing to work. 

That the federal Government materially 
and immediately increase its support of the 
United Nations’ and Colombo Plan’s tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

That the federal Government stimulate 
and promote the development of secondary 
industries using Canada’s natural resources 
in the production of an increasing quantity 
of consumer goods, thus helping to stabilize 
the national economy. 


Foresee Imports Killing 
Rubber Shoe Industry 


The rubber footwear industry in Canada 
is faced with extinction in the next two 
or three years unless competition from 
Japan, Hong Kong and Czechoslovakia is 
checked by a change in trade policy, 
Greig B. Smith, Manager and Secretary of 
the Rubber Association of Canada, said last 
month. 

Mr. Smith told the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects that a 
quota system for cheap foreign imports of 
rubber goods might be the answer. 

“We recognize that trade must be a two- 
way street, but we feel that the rubber 
industry in this country is bearing more 
than its fair share towards making it 
two-way,” he said. 

Mr. Smith said that not only had Canada 
lost more than half its domestic market 
in rubber footwear, but it had also lost its 
export sales of several million pairs 
annually. 

The average hourly wage in manufactur- 
ing in Canada, he said, was 600 per cent 
above that of Japan and 259 per cent 
higher than that of Western Germany. 


Value of Imports Rose 
19 Per Cent in November 


The value of Canada’s imports rose 19 
per cent in November, to $443,100,000 from 
$372,100,000 in November 1954, and 15 per 
cent in the January-November period, to 
$4,325,900.000 from $3,756,500,000. 

Commodity-group values for November, 
with figures for November 1954 in paren- 
theses, were (in thousands): agricultural 
and vegetable products, $57,300 ($58,200) ; 
animals and animal products, $9,800 
($7,200); fibres, textiles and products, 
$34,600 ($30,400) ; wood, wood products and 
paper, $18,500 ($15,100) ; iron and products, 
$143.900 ($99,700); non-ferrous metals and 
products, $43,400 ($35,600) ; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $70,100 ($60,000) ; 
and chemicals and allied products, $24,900 
($20,600). 

Values of some of the major commodity 
imports during the January-November 
period (figures for the same period in 1954 
in parentheses) were (in thousands) : farm 
implements and machinery $163,224 
($136,176), automobile parts $229,041 
($166,056), automobiles $101,833 ($70,154), 
coal $97,643 ($96,591), cotton products 
$79,473 ($70,383), rubber and _ products 
$68,165 ($41,135), books and printed matter 
$67,669 ($62,541), and wool products $55,341 
($55,775). 
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Several Union Mergers 
Expected This Year 


Several mergers of computing or over- 
lapping unions are expected this year. 
According to a roundup made by Fortune 
magazine, these are the major ones that 
may be effected this year. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, a former CIO affiliate, 
and the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union, formerly AFL. The former is itself 
a combination of two unions, the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) and 
the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America (CIO); it is strongest 
in the refining end of the oil industry but 
also has strength in the chemical and 
atomic energy fields. Of a total member- 
ship of close to 180,000, about 7,000 are in 
Canada. The International Chemical 
Workers have a total membership of about 
90,000, of whom about 13,000 are in Canada. 
Both unions affliated with the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 

International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, formerly AFL, and the United 
Paperworkers of America, formerly CIO. 
The former has about 72,000 members, 
about 6,000 in Canada; the latter, 40,000, 
none in Canada. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
formerly AFL, and the United Shoe 
Workers of America, formerly CIO. The 
former has about 40,000 members, about 
800 in Canada; the latter, about 60,000, 
none in Canada. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
formerly AFL, and the United Packing- 
house Workers, formerly CIO. The former, 
which last year absorbed the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, has about 
335,000 members; the latter, about 120,000, 
of which about 22,000 are in Canada. This 
merger was scheduled to take place this 
month. 





Debate Anti-Trust Aspect 
Of AFL-CIO Merger 


The AFL-CIO merger in relation to 
United States anti-trust laws was dealt 
with in speeches made before the anti-trust 
section of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in January. 

Speakers on both the employer and the 
union side agreed that the merger did not 
in itself create a monopoly, but there was 
divergence of opinion as to the probable 
indirect effects of the merger. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel of 
the United Steelworkers and counsel to the 
CIO before the merger, said in part:— 
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“Tf we falsely assume that the standards 
of competition vs. monopoly were appli- 
cable to unions, then the merger of two 
unions might raise a question of ‘labour 
monopoly’. But, wholly apart from the 
inapplicability of the standard, there can be 
no question of ‘labour monopoly’ with 
respect to the AFL-CIO merger because 
neither the AFL nor the CIO was. itself 
a union. Each was a federation of inde- 
pendent, autonomous unions—unions which 
handled their own collective bargaining 
programs without interference or control by 
the federation. Merger betwen the AFL 
and CIO did not create ‘one big union’ 
but only a single federation of autonomous 
unions in place of the two pre-existing such 
federations. 


“Even if the monopoly charge is taken 
in the less literal sense as simply a charge 
that certain unions are too strong in 
comparison with the employers with which 
they deal, it has no relationship to the 
AFL-CIO merger. The terms of the bargains 
reached in any particular industry between 
the employers and the particular union or 
unions concerned have not in the past been 
dependent upon whether the union is 
affiliated with the AFL or the CIO. Nor 
will they be affected directly by the fact 
that there has been a merger between the 
two federations.” 


On the other hand, Lambert H. Miller, 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, expressed the 
following opinion :— 

“In the collective bargaining field, this 
merger will make possible centralized 
control over collective bargaining demands, 
techniques and contracts to a far greater 
degree than in the past. Bargaining 
strategy can be further developed on a 
nation-wide, across-the-board basis, with 
demands, strikes, boycotts and other 
activities timed and co-ordinated not only 
between employers but also between entire 
industries. It must be admitted that this 
will doubtless be highly effective to force 
acceptance of union demands and to destroy 
real collective bargaining, unless effective 
measures are taken to curb this power. 
At the same time, the rights of individual 
employees are also lost sight of, for as 
labour organizations and their officials 
increase in size and power, the rights of 
individuals are correspondingly diminished. 


“Clearly, this merger, in and of itself, 
does not create a monopoly. It is equally 
clear, however, that the monopolistic 
practices I have outlined, and already wide- 
spread in the labour movement, will flourish 
and spread unless some means is found to 
bring them under regulation or control.” 











Let Rail Workers Strike 
If Negotietions Fail—MP 

If negotiations fail, railway employees 
should be allowed to strike, a Member of 
Parliament said in an interview with a 
Toronto newspaper last month. 

“The question is,’ Frank A. Enfield 
(York-Searboro) told the Globe and Mail, 
“ig the public interest best served by 
preserving the right to strike under any 
circumstances, no matter how much 
dislocation results?” 


Country Could Manage 


While each case had to be decided on 
its merits, Mr. Enfield was inclined to feel 
that in the current railway dispute, the 
non-operating railwaymen should be allowed 
to strike. He thought the country could 
manage if a strike were called. 

“A prolonged strike naturally would 
cripple the country,” he added. “The 
Government’s responsibility will be to keep 
a careful watch on the situation and step 
in before disaster occurs.” 


Railroad Trainmen Make 
Demand for Raise in Pay 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(ind.) announced February 2 that it had 
served notice of a demand for a 30-per- 
cent wage increase for its 17,000 members 
—trainmen, conductors, yardmasters, and 
yardmen—employed on Canadian lines of 
the CNR and CPR. 

The union, largest of the running trades 
unions in Canada, is also asking for a series 
of supplementary concessions, involving 
higher pay and paid holidays for various 
types of workers. 

Deputy President A. J. Kelly said in 
addition similar requests were being filed 
for another 1,000 BRT members on smaller 
railways and in the CPR dining car services. 


Based on Statistics 


The union’s demands, Mr. Kelly said, 
were based on statistics which “clearly 
indicate our position has been reduced 
below former recognized differentials based 
on conditions of service”. 

Besides the flat percentage increase, the 
Brotherhood’s requests include :— 

1. Additional rates on long freight trains. 

2. Seven paid statutory holidays a year 
for yard service men, who now receive none. 

3. Adjustments in the present paid vaca- 
tions so that workers do not lose earnings. 

4. Full pay for train crews while they 
are held at terminals. 
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In 1955 the BRT called a strike to 
enforce demands and cancelled it only after 
personal intervention by Prime Minister 
St. Laurent. 

The trainmen won at that time a 12-per- 
cent increase, retroactive to April 1, 1952. 
The new demand is the union’s first since 
that dispute. The current contract expires 
March 31. 


Railroad Yardmasters 
In U.S. Win Wage Boost 


Most United States railroad yardmasters 
received a $43 monthly pay increase under 
a settlement announced January 31. 

M. G. Schoch, President of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America, said the agreement 
with some 95 American railroads, retro- 
active to October 1 of last year, raised the 
average monthly pay for some 4,500 yard- 
masters to about $475. 


Decrease in Number 
On Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing old age assistance decreased from 
94,452 at September 30, 1955, to 93,380 at 
December 31, 1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,230,225.55 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared with $5,290,907.33 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $78,370,495.69. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.66 to $37.73, except for one province 
where the average was $27.60. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.39. 


8.183 Now Receiving 
Blind Person’s Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,159 at 
September 30, 1955, to 8,183 at December 
31, 1955. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$739,604.83 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, compared with $721,285.20 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $11,687,156.51. 

At December 31, 1955, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.45 to $39.75. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 
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Marconi to Offer Staff 
Form of Wage Guarantee 

A plan which he described as “the 
closest practical thing to the guaranteed 
annual wage” will be introduced by the 
Canadian Marconi Co. within two years, 
John J. Kingan, General Manager of the 
company, told a press conference last 
month. 

Calling the term “guaranteed annual 
wage” a misnomer, he defined the plan 
devised by his company as “guaranteed 
unemployment insurance” and claimed that 
it was the “best practical answer to the 
ups and downs in employment”. It will 
soon be offered to the company’s 1,200 
hourly-paid employees for study, he said. 

This plan would provide for part of 
future wage increases to be deposited in a 
fund, to be administered by company and 
union jointly, out of which wages would 
be paid when workers were laid off because 
of slack business. The amount paid would 
depend on how much money there was 
in the fund and on the number of 
unemployed. 

Mr. Kingan indicated that the workers 
would be granted a larger wage increase 
than they might normally expect during 
the next contract negotiations if the union 
agrees to put. all or part of the amount 
into. the fund. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Kingan allowed, 
to set up such a plan in industries in which 
workers are engaged on a seasonal basis, 
but he felt that most companies should be 
able to afford a fund that would reduce 
the pains of unemployment. 


Auto Industry SUB Plans 
Allow Short Work Weeks 


Short work weeks, which automobile 
manufacturers in the United States resorted 
to last month in order to avoid or reduce 
layoffs, will be allowable under the SUB 
plans which go into effect on June 1. 

Terms of contracts between the United 
Auto Workers and the main auto com- 
panies allow the companies to introduce a 
work week of three or four days, and this 
practice apparently will not be opposed by 
the union as long as it is allowed by the 
agreement. Employees working such short 
weeks are not to be eligible for SUB or 
state unemployment compensation. 

The Ford Company has for a number of 
years been allowed by its contract to 
schedule between 32 and 40 hours work a 
week for up to eight consecutive weeks; 
and less than 32 hours for up to four weeks. 
Since employees working such short weeks 
will not be entitled to SUB payments, when 
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the plan comes into effect next June some 
strange anomalies may arise. For instance, 
a worker who works a three-day week will 
earn 60 per cent of his take-home pay for 
a full week, before deductions, while a 
worker who is totally unemployed will also 
receive 60 per cent of his regular pay from 
SUB and state unemployment benefits. 

However, at present the UAW says that 
it is not concerned about such “inequities”. 
It says that the main purpose of SUB plans 
is to maintain a minimum standard of 
living, no matter whether this minimum is 
obtained by part-time work or from a 
benefit fund. 


Senator Suggests Inquiry 
Of Government Annuities 


An inquiry by a Senate Committee into 
the sale of government annuities was pro- 
posed in the Upper House on February 15 
by Senator Thomas A. Crerar, who said 
that he held very strongly that the need 
for the Government to deal in annuities 
had long since passed away. 

“The practice was originally introduced 
by Sir William Mulock when he was 
Postmaster-General, as a means of enabling 
people to make provision for their old age. 
It was entirely worthwhile at that time,” 
said Senator Crerar, “because there was no 
other opportunity to buy annuities. But 
today annuities can be bought from practi- 
cally every life insurance company in 
Canada, and their sale can be much more 
effectively managed by such companies than 
by a government department. 

“But that is not the only reason why 
I object,” he continued. “My main reason 
is that I think every annuity sold today 
will at some time result in a demand being 
made on the Treasury to keep the fund 
solvent from which to pay the annuitant 
his claim at maturity. With all the 
expenditures that we have to face, there is 
no need today to continue this one; the 
need can be met outside government 
altogether.” 


World Calendar Body 
Moves HO to Ottawa 


The headquarters of the International 
World Calendar Association has been 
moved to Ottawa from New York and 
A. J. Hills of Ottawa has been elected 
President. 

The question of calendar reform is on 
the agenda of next month’s meeting of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, of which Canada is a member. 

Canadian trade union congresses have 
gone on record in support of the World 
Calendar. 








Farm-Labour Council 
Holds One-day Meeting 


The Canadian Farm-Labour Economic 
Council, headed by J. L. Phelphs of 
Saskatoon, former chairman of the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council, at a recent 
one-day meeting decided to press for cash 
advances on farm-held grain. 

The heads of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour agreed to support the farm unions 
in this demand, and in turn the farm unions 
agreed to help in furthering the following 
aims of organized labour :— 

To get all governments to consider legis- 
lation to reduce work weeks if automation 
gains ground in factories, workshops and 
offices. 

Raising of minimum wage levels through 
federal-provincial co-operation to improve 
incomes in depressed areas. 

To induce federal and provincial govern- 
ments to undertake studies to make sure 
that workers and farmers get a fair share 
of the national income. 

The Council decided that its heads should 
meet soon after the TLC-CCL amalgama- 
tion next month to make plans to put the 
Council on a permanent footing, and to 
provide for an operating budget and a 
constitution. Meanwhile the present mem- 
bers are to continue in office. 


N.Y. Advisory Body Urges 
Jobless Benefits for All 


The New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council last month 
recommended that the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance be extended to cover all 
wage earners in the state. 

In a report to Governor Harriman and 
the Legislature, the Council—which is 
appointed by the Governor and consists 
of three representatives each of employers, 
labour and the public—also made several 
recommendations for liberalizing benefits 
and for relaxing eligibility requirements. 

Members of the Council agreed unani- 
mously on the proposal to cover all wage 
earners. At present a person who is the 
only employee in an establishment 1s not 
eligible. Where there are two or more 
employees they will be covered from next 
January 1. 

Against the opposition of the three 
employer representatives the other six 
members of the Council urged that the 
qualifying period for benefits should be 
reduced from 20 weeks in a 52-week base 
period to 15. 

By another 6-to-3 vote—the employer 
representatives being again in the minority 
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—the Council approved a revised version 
of Governor Harriman’s plan to increase 
maximum weekly benefits. 





Que. Gives Recognition to 
Women in 2 Professions 

Quebee women in two of the professions 
gained legal recognition when the provincial 
Legislature last month passed legislation 
opening the notarial field to women and 
granting legal status to dietitians. 

Under the provisions of a Bill intro- 
duced by the Quebec Chamber of Notaries 
and passed by the Public Bills Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly, women are to 
be admitted to the practice of the notarial 
profession. Heretofore, women have been 
admitted to the Chamber after passing 
regular examinations but not allowed to 
practice. 

The Dietitians Act is aimed at protecting 
the profession against unqualified persons 
using the term “dietitian”. It gives the 
dietitian with postgraduate dietetic interne 
training, or a master’s degree and one year’s 
experience, the right to use the designation 
“professional dietitian” and the initials 
“Ppt.” <A dietitian holding a university 
degree but with no experience or post- 
graduate work is entitled to use the term 
“dietitian”. 

In granting legal recognition to the 
profession of dietetics, Quebec is the first 
province in Canada to do so. 


Montreal Businesswomen 
Form C of C Committee 

Some 100 Montreal businesswomen have 
just set up a women’s committee within 
the Montreal District Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is the first venture of its kind 
in North America, although Paris has had 
such a committee for 10 years and others 
have been organized in Europe since then. 

Mrs. Flore D. Jutras, an insurance broker 
who has been a member of the Chamber 
for the past nine years, has been chosen 
President. 

Mrs. Jutras, who is also a member of the 
Department of Labour’s National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, said the committee 
intends to act as a faithful interpreter of 
leading businesswomen. 





CORRECTION 


In the account of the relaxation of unem- 
ployment insurance regulations on p. 154 of 
the February issue, the second paragraph 
should read :— 

Net effect of the change will be to restore 
benefits to some of those who could have 
qualified under the old regulations but 
could not do so under the new ones. 
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Prudential Extends Age 
For Retirement to 68 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
last month extended the retirement age for 
its employees from 65 to 68 years. Persons 
who wish to retire at 65 may still do so, 
however. 

The company said its decision to change 
the retirement age is based on advances 
in medical science which allow many 
employees to retain vigour as well as use- 
fulness after 65 years of age. 

In Canada, the only one of the com- 
pany’s employees immediately affected is 
the vice-president in charge of Canadian 
operations, Robert M. Green, who is 64. 
The average age of the 970-member Cana- 
dian office staff is 24 years. 


N.Y. State Urged to Ease 
Prediems of Aging 

A special New York state legislative 
committee warned last month that govern- 
ment action was needed to prevent people 
becoming impoverished in their old age. 

It suggested ten measures to prevent 
unnecessary poverty among the aged, in- 
cluding greater efforts to help older persons 
find employment; an increase in counselling 
services by welfare agencies and the state 
Department of Labour; encouragement of 
better pension plans; and the adoption of 
governmental policies that will prevent 
inflation from reducing the value of savings. 


More British Firms Stop 
Fixing Upper Age Limits 
A noticeable decline in the practice of 


fixing upper age limits on job vacancies 
and a greater willingness among employers 


to consider older candidates, amounting on 
occasion to a request that only older 
workers should be submitted, is reported 
by Britain’s National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and 
Women. 

This is the second report of the Com- 
mittee since its appointment early in 1952 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. Its first report, submitted in 
October of the following year, contained 
two major recommendations: that capacity, 
not age, should be the test for engagement; 
and that men and women who can give 
effective service should be given the oppor- 
tunity, without regard to age, to continue 
at work if they so wish (L.G., 1954, p. 541). 


A few industrial firms, the Committee 
states, have set up special workshops for 
their more elderly employees. It takes the 
view, however, that while such an arrange- 
ment is valuable in providing remunerative 
occupation for elderly employees who can 
no longer work under normal conditions, 
the great majority of older people prefer 
to carry out their work under normal 
conditions. 

Many employers, too, allow a_ slight 
adjustment of working hours to avoid peak 
travel or else provide minor modifications 
of working processes for those who need 
them, and the Committee expresses the 
hope that other employers will consider the 
possibility of introducing small adjustments 
of a similar kind. 

Although encouraged by the progress 
already achieved, the Committee feels there 
is room for a much wider adoption of the 
recommendations made in its first report, 
and for further experiment and research to 
overcome the difficulties that remain. 





Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Deprecating the delays in arbitration 
board and Labour Relations Board pro- 
cedure, the Canadian and Catholie Con- 
federation of Labour requested in its 
annual brief to the Quebec Government 
that special efforts be made to shorten 
proceedings. “Delays are nearly always 
prejudicial to labour,” the CCCL asserted. 


Read by | General Secretary Jean 
Marchand, the brief was submitted on 
February 1. 


The CCCL also stressed the fact that 
the time has come to perfect a health 
insurance plan in the province of Quebec 
to help the people protect themselves more 
effectively against the financial hazards and 
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consequences of sickness, and to improve, 
if possible, their general state of health. 
The brief also contained recommendations 
dealing with the development of natural 
resources, the control of paper (newsprint), 


the revision of electoral districts and 
unemployment relief. 
The labour delegation, headed by 


Gérard Picard, General President of the 
CCCL, was received by the Premier, who 
was accompanied by the provincial Min- 
ister of Labour and some ten other Cabinet 
members. 
The CCCL Brief 

Protesting against the delays of arbitra- 

tion boards, the brief pointed out that the 





reasons for these delays include the brief- 
ness of the hearings, the formality with 
which arbitration boards often proceed, the 
delay in releasing the findings or recom- 
mendations, and the difficulty of selecting 
board chairmen. 

At the same time, the CCCL deplored 
the more and more lengthy delays of the 
Labour Relations Board, delays mostly 
brought about, it said, by the insufficient 
staff of the Board and by its method of 
procedure. 

The brief stated that “such delays enable 
some dishonest employers to use them in 
order to resort to compulsory action with 
regard to their employees during the period 
of time between the application for certifi- 
cation and the issuing of the certificate.” 

The CCCL took the opportunity to ask 
once more for the adoption of a health 
insurance plan and pointed out that the 
problem of health, in Quebec, is still one 
of the heaviest burdens against which the 
people are not sufficiently protected. 

The CCCL recommends a contributory 
insurance plan to be financed by the indi- 
vidual, according to income, by employers 
and by the provincial Government. 

The brief outlined the CCCL’s point of 
view as follows: 

Such a plan should take into account the 
achievements obtained through the estab- 
lishment of mutual health societies and should 
allow these institutions to develop normally 
so as to some day serve the major part of 
the population. The insurance would cover 
all medical, surgical and hospital costs, the 
rates of which could be determined by 
agreement with the college of physicians, 
hospitalization associations and _ those in 
charge of the plan. Such a health insurance 
plan should allow everyone to choose his own 
doctor and provide for educating the people 
in hygiene and preventive medicine. Finally, 
the plan should be entrusted to a board made 
up of representatives of all classes of 
society. 


The CCCL again stressed the problem of 
developing and utilizing natural resources. 
The CCCL does not object to resorting to 
foreign capital with a view to organizing 
the development of these resources, the 
brief pointed out, but it feels that this 
development should not be carried out 
without specifications and restrictions. 

The CCCL suggested that the holders of 
mining concessions in the province be 
obliged to set up processing plants inside 
the province, especially in the base metals 
sector. 

According to the brief, the establishment 
of new concerns based on the processing of 
our raw materials could gradually replace 
marginal industries which have managed to 
hold their own by means of protective 
tariffs. 


In connection with the development of 
natural resources, the brief also suggested 
that the Government should play a greater 
part in the organizing of concerns to 
develop natural resources and that it 
should exercise constant control over them. 

One may wonder, the brief continued, 
whether, for the whole of this sector, we 
should not think of some new forms of 
development which would commit the 
management of these concerns not only to 
the owners, but also to the representatives 
of the State and of organized labour. 

The CCCL stated that it was in full 
agreement with the Government’s attitude 
in connection with Bill No. 28, which sets 
up controls over newsprint in Quebec 
province. 

The brief specified that there is nothing 
to be afraid of with regard to the func- 
tioning of a control organization provided 
it is instituted on a representative basis 
and that its members are appointed by 
those chiefly concerned, that is the 
provincial Government, the paper-mills, the 
consumers and the workers. 

However, the CCCL suggested that the 
bill should contain a clause guaranteeing 
printing shops all the newsprint they need 
while strictly forbidding its resale, so as to 
prevent the growing up of a black market. 

Tackling the question of the province's 
electoral divisions, the brief deplored the 
fact that many industrial centres are 
insufficiently represented in the Legislative 
Assembly, stressing that more than half 
the province’s voters live in districts which 
are essentially urban and yet they can 
elect only a third of the representatives. 

In this connection, the brief added, the 
example of the Island of Montreal and 
Jesus Island is significant. In the House 
of Commons the province of Quebec has 75 
constituencies, of which the metropolitan 
district accounts for 21. In the Legislative 
Assembly, on the other hand, where there 
are now 93 seats, only 15 represent this 
zone. This means, in terms of percentages, 
that this essentially urban district elects 
only 16 per cent of the representatives in 
the Legislative Assembly, whereas in the 
House of Commons it elects 28 per cent. 

The CCCL concluded its brief by 
expressing the wish that an agreement in 
connection with unemployment assistance 
may soon be concluded between the federal 
and the provincial Governments. 

This social measure, the brief empha- 
sized, would meet a real need and would 
be calculated to help most particularly the 
workers in districts that are likely to be 
short of work longer and more often with- 
out benefiting by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 
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In connection with the brief, the General 
President dealt briefly with the problem of 
nea insurance and with that of Sunday 
work in the paper-mills. 

Mr, Picard particularly stressed the fact 
that health insurance is a measure which 
will become increasingly important with 
the growth of industrial development and 
automation. The means of production are 
developing, he said, and those of social 
security must also develop at the same 
time. 

With regard to Sunday work in the 
paper-mills, Mr. Picard stated that as a 
general rule 50 per cent of the workers 
are in the mills on that day. 

He suggested regular inquiries into the 
breaking of the Sabbath. 


The Premier’s Reply 


The Hon. Maurice Duplessis reminded 
the labour delegation that he has never let 
shp an opportunity to call for proper 
respect for the Lord’s Day. 

“In the province of Quebec,” he said, 
“we have religious and national traditions 
and no one has any right to dictate our 
conduct to us.” He added that Bill No. 28 
will facilitate the observance of Sunday. 

Dealing with the question of delays in 
arbitration board procedure, the Premier 
stated that the employers were as much to 


blame as the labour organizations. He then 
appealed to the intelligence and under- 
standing of all concerned to try to find a 
solution for the problem. 

With regard to health insurance, Mr. 
Duplessis pointed out that there can be no 
security without stability, the application of 
justice and the carrying out of those duties 
which are the responsibility of every one 
of us. 

Explaining what the province already has 
in the way of *public health, he said that 
his Government would give careful con- 
sideration to the plan submitted by the 
federal Government. 

With respect to natural resources, the 
Premier stated that he would oblige 
companies, as far as possible, to work raw 
materials in the province itself. 

With regard to the revision of the 
electoral districts recommended by the 
CCCL, Mr. Duplessis stressed the fact that 
the province of Quebec must retain its 
agricultural nature. He promised, however, 
that consideration would be given to the 
problem. 

As for assistance to the unemployed, he 
stated that, under the constitution, this 
question is the responsibility of the federal 
authorities. “Let Ottawa give us back what 
belongs to us,” he said, “and we shall be 
able to settle a host of problems ourselves.” 





Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
has asked the Alberta Government to make 
a number of changes in the Labour Act and 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
province. Suggestions were also made 
dealing with unemployment, health insur- 
ance, holidays with pay, highway traffic, 
and other matters. 

These representations were contained in 
the Federation’s annual memorandum, 
presented to the provincial Cabinet on 
December 15. 


The Federation complained that the 
Labour Act had deteriorated from the 
worker's point of view, and requested 


changes which included the following :— 

Formation of a separate section to cover 
the construction industry. 

Amendment to provide for the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 

Clearer definition of 
“employee”. 

Abolition of exemptions in all classes of 
employees covered by the minimum wages 
section. 


“employer” and 
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Provision for the automatic certification 
of merged labour organizations, without the 
merged organizations being obliged to make 
new applications for certification. 

Amendment of the Act to provide that 
benefits such as seniority, holidays, etc., 
shall not be lost by an employee because 
he has taken part in a cessation of work. 


Provision in the Act to insure job 
security for an employee when he is absent 
from work because of certified illness. 


Change in the Act to provide that “when 
two or more appropriate units for collective 
bargaining within the same company are 
certified by one union, said union may 
require the employer to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of all units certified within 
said company”. 

Among the measures to mitigate unem- 
ployment urged on the Government by the 
Federation were: that a co-ordinating 
committee representing management, labour 
and government be set up; that mainte- 
nance work be timed to alleviate unem- 
ployment ; that highway construction be 
continued through the winter as long as 





weather permits; that low-interest loans be 
made available to would-be home-owners; 
that co-operation of cities and municipali- 
ties be enlisted in the construction of 
buildings and public works. 

The Federation expressed the opinion 
that only when provincial governments 
institute a compulsory, contributory health 
scheme “will the federal Government be 
spurred into taking the responsibility of 
financing such a scheme away from the 


provinces”. The Government of Alberta 
was urged to take immediate action 
accordingly. 


Some 17 changes requested in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act included: increase 
in payments to 100 per cent of earnings; 
maximum base of $5,000; increased pensions 
to beneficiaries; establishment of institu- 
tions in industrial centres to provide for 
rehabilitation. 


Requests were also made in the memo- 
randum in regard to-apprenticeship. It was 
suggested that living allowance for appren- 
tices attending school be raised, and that 
each employer should be assessed a portion 
of the cost of the increase. It was 


requested that the age limits for all inden- 
tured apprentices be made 16 to 24 years, 
except in the case of ex-servicemen. 


Another request was that the Act be 
changed to allow an employer who employs 
one journeyman, or is himself a journey- 
man, to employ one apprentice, with an 
additional apprentice allowed for every two 
additional journeymen employed. 

The brief asked that the Holidays with 
Pay Orders be amended to provide for 
three weeks with pay after five years, and 
four weeks with pay after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service with one employer. 

Among suggestions for amendment of 
traffic regulations the Federation requested 
that the law be changed to provide for a 
maximum shift of 10 hours for truck drivers, 
to be followed by not less than eight hours’ 
rest in the driver’s home or in an approved 
hotel. 

There were also a number of other 
recommendations, including one which 
urged a legal provision for 48 hours’ rest 
in each period of seven consecutive days, 
and for a five-day week for all workers in 
the province, with a maximum of eight 
hours’ work a day, any reduction in hours 
to be without loss of pay. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Unemployment Insurance 
January 23 


Speedy extension of unemployment insur- 
ance coverage to fishermen was urged by 
C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo). “Speed is 
of the essence,’ he said, “because at the 
present rate of exodus, if it is delayed much 
longer, very soon there will be no New- 
foundland fishermen left.” 


January 25 


Asked by T. H. Goode (Burnaby- 
Richmond) what progress had been made 
since the last session of Parliament to 
bring into effect unemployment insurance 
for fishermen in British Columbia, the 
Minister of Labour replied as follows: 


My reply shall apply not only to British 
Columbia but to the east and west coasts as 
well as to inland waters. 

Hon. members will recall that this ques- 
tion was discussed at some length in the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
last session. Much of this discussion will 
be found from page 299 to page 326 of the 
minutes of proceedings of that committee. 
The Minister of Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair) 
and officials of his department appeared 
before the committee. During those discus- 
sions I think most of those participating 
reluctantly had to agree that it would be 


difficult to bring under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act those who are owners or are 
self-employed or who fish on a straight share 
basis. In view of this, it was felt that even 
if the remainder—approximately 7 per cent 
—who go out to fish, namely the wage- 
earners, could be brought under the Act and 
have their fishing employment count along 
with other employment towards benefits, it 
would be unfair to the main body of the 
fishermen. 


In reply to a question by T. S. Barnett 
(Comox-Alberni) as to whether steps have 
been taken since last session to provide 
unemployment insurance coverage for Cana- 
dians employed by the United States 
Government and its agencies on New- 
foundland bases, the Minister of Labour 
said negotiations in this matter have been 
initiated and there are indications that a 
satisfactory solution will result. 

The Minister of Labour made a state- 
ment concerning certain provisions in the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act 
which have been causing some concern to 
persons who had previously been claimants 
for benefit and who found difficulty in 
establishing a new claim subsequent to the 
coming into force of the revised Act on 
October 2 last. Mr. Gregg announced a less 
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restrictive interpretation of the pertinent 
sections in accordance with the spirit and 
intent of the new Act. (See p. 308.) 


February 2 

The position of striking employees of 
General Motors under the Act was the 
subject of an inquiry by John M. James 
(Durham). The Minister of. Labour 
replied that the procedure would be 
exactly the same in this case as in all others, 
as follows: 

When General Motors resumes operations 
and the plant starts again, then those 
former workers who are not taken on or 
have not found other employment when the 
plant reaches normal production may apply 
for unemployment insurance. 

As to the definition of “normal produc- 
tion,” the former production output and 
the normal number of employees, of course, 
are considered as factors. Where there is 
a difference of opinion between the claimant 
and the insurance officer the matter may be 


taken to the board of referees, and, of 
course, to the Umpire if necessary. 
February 21 
Disapproval of the failure to bring 


hospital employees under coverage of the 
Act was voiced by T. S. Barnett (Comox- 
Alberni). 


Social Security 


January 23 
Old Age Security and Old Age Assistance 
payments and blind persons’ allowances 
should be increased, Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) said. Since the 
present figure of $40 was set, the gross 
national product has gone up by more 


than 60 per cent, he pointed out. “I feel 
it is little enough that our old age 
pensioners should get a _ corresponding 


increase in the pension that is paid to 
them.” Mr. Knowles suggested a 65-per- 
cent increase, which would bring it to $66 
a month. He suggested also that the same 
increase apply to disability allowances. 


January 24 
Wilfrid Dufresne (Quebec West) called 
for an increase in family allowances, to 
keep pace with the increase in the cost of 
living, and more generous help for disabled 
persons. : 
February 1 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government is con- 
sidering an amendment to the Old Age 
Security Act to permit persons who have 
qualified for the pension to continue 
receiving it if they subsequently move to 
another country and, if the answer is in 
the negative, to permit continued receipt 
of pension by persons required to move 
to another country for health or other 
specified reasons. 
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The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare replied that the Government is 
constantly giving consideration to any 
amendments to the Act which seem, in the 
light of experience, advisable. 


February 8 


In reply to a request by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) for information 
regarding pension plans in Canada—number 
in operation, transferability provisions and 
the possibility of the Government’s con- 
sidering an over-all Government-sponsored 
industrial pension plan—the Minister of 
Labour replied that no statistical informa- 
tion is available on the transferability of 
pension rights but it is believed that such 
provisions are comparatively rare in indus- 
trial pension plans. The Department of 
Labour knows of three types of plans, he 
said, which contain provisions for a limited 
type of transferability. He continued: 


An amendment to the Ontario Municipal 
Act in 1953 made it mandatory for the 
standard municipal plan for municipalities 
and municipal organizations in Ontario to 
provide for immediate vesting of the 
employer’s contributions where a terminated 
employee left to become employed by the 
Civil Service of Ontario or Canada, the civic 
service of any other municipality or local 
board in Ontario, or the staff of any board, 
commission or public institution established 
under any Act of the Ontario Legislature. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, Halifax 
community chest, and the greater Toronto 
community chest have plans in operation. 
Each plan contains a special transfer clause 
which gives complete vesting of employer 
benefits if any employee transfers to another 
social welfare agency. 


In employer-union negotiated plans there 
is a recent trend towards the recognition 
of the principle of “transfer values” within 
the industry or between the member 
employers in a specific trade in a particular 
locality or localities. These plans cover 
union members in good standing. The 
elevator (lift) industry has such a plan in 
effect. As long as an employee remains 
employed in the industry by one of the 
member employers, his pension credits con- 
tinue to accumulate in accordance with the 
terms of the plan. Not until he leaves the 
group of employers represented does the 
termination clause of the plan become oper- 
ative. The printing trade in the Toronto 
area has a plan on similar lines. If an 
employee stays with the trade but moves 
outside the Toronto district or if he leaves 
the trade, he is considered as a terminated 
employee. The garment making industry in 
Montreal and Toronto jointly had intro- 
duced a scheme along the same lines for 
members of their union, 


The Minister explained the 
stances in which. persons entering the 
federal Civil Service from companies in 
which they were eligible to be covered by 


pension plans may transfer eligibility 
rights. 


circum- 





A study of the effect of pension plans 
on the employment of older workers and 
of possible ways of facilitating or encour- 
aging the retention or transfer of pension 
rights is being made by the Department of 
Labour and other interested departments, 
he said. 


February 10 


J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert) asked 
what action, if any, had been taken to 
amend the regulations under the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons Act to widen the 
definition of a disabled person. 

The Minister of Health and Welfare 
replied that changes in the provisions of 
the regulations can be made only with the 
consent of the provincial governments. 
Arrangements, he said, have been made 
to have the federal medical officers con- 
nected with the administration of disabled 
persons allowances meet in Ottawa in 
February. Medical officers representing the 
provinces have also been invited. When 
the results of the discussions are known, 
further consideration will be given to the 
present interpretation of “totally and 
permanently disabled”. 


February 13 
A motion to increase family allowances 
was introduced by H. R. Argue (Assiniboia). 
World Calendar 
January 23 
L. E. Roberge (Stanstead) urged adop- 


tion of the World Calendar, as better 
suited to present conditions than the 
Gregorian calendar. 
Income Tax 

January 23 


R. F. L. Hanna (Edmonton-Strathcona) 
raised the question of possible income tax 
reductions. Many Canadians are hoping 
for tax reductions this year, he said, in 
view of the fact that the gross national 
product is running considerably higher than 
was forecast in the budget. He added, 
however, that he would be the last to 
suggest tax reductions at this time if they 
are made at the expense of our social 
security program. He explained: 

We cannot have it both ways. I believe 
that the majority of Canadians want a 
national health insurance scheme; but if we 
get it we must remember that it has to be 
paid for. However, if we as Canadians 
collectively can produce more per man hour 
through a well-managed and well-balanced 
economy, then we will be able to enjoy 
greater benefits, in the form of either tax 
reductions or increased social security bene- 
fits, or possibly both. 


January 24 
Higher personal income tax exemptions 


were urged by Donald M. Fleming 
(Eghnton). 

January 27 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 


Centre) introduced a bill to provide that 
appeals by corporations before the Income 
Tax Appeal Board be heard in public. 

The bill received first reading but was 
defeated on second reading on February 3 
by 122 to 20. 

January 30 

A motion introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) calling for an 
amendment to the Income Tax Act 
removing the 3-per-cent floor on medical 


expenses deduction was defeated by a vote 
of 98 to 66. 
February 13 

A motion concerning deduction of medical 
costs from taxable income, introduced by 
O. C. Trainor (Winnipeg South) and later 
amended by J. M. Macdonnell (Green- 
wood), called for an amendment to the 
Income Tax Act to allow a taxpayer to 
include in his deductible medical expenses, 
at his option, either (a) any amounts 
billed and paid under a_ contributory 
insurance or hospitalization plan, as now 
provided, or (b) any premium or tax paid 
by him for insurance against sickness or 
accident or under any plan of health 
insurance. 

February 6 

A bill to amend the Act, reducing the 
time within which the Department can 
re-open an assessment from six to three 
years, except in the case of fraud or 
misrepresentation, was introduced by HE, D. 
Fulton (Kamloops). 


February 7 
H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) 
requested a statement from the Govern- 
ment with respect to the application of 
the income tax regulations to pension funds 
in Canada. 


Crowsnest Pass Agreement 
January 24 
The federal Government is not con- 
sidering an upward revision in the Crows- 
nest Pass freight rates, the Minister of 
Transport told H. A. Bryson (Humboldt- 
Melfort). Mr. Bryson called attention to 
a press release in which the President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway “attacked the 
Crowsnest rate charges as being neither 
just nor reasonable,” and asked if the 
Minister could give an assurance that there 
will be upward revision of the Crowsnest 
rates. 
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Health Insurance 
January 26 


The Prime Minister made a statement 
in the House regarding federal assistance 
to a national health program. 


He recalled that at the opening of the 
federal-provincial conference last October 
he had made a public statement of the 
general policy of the Government on the 
subject. 

Constitutional responsibility in this field, 
he reiterated, lies with the provincial gov- 
ernments. Provincial spokesmen have made 
it clear, he said, that they would expect 
Parliament to provide some share of the 
finances required by a grant in aid, as was 
done in the case of other major social 
security and health programs. 


The committee that was established by 
the conference has been meeting in Ottawa 
in camera and discussions have now reached 
a stage, Mr. St. Laurent informed the 
House, where it seems desirable that the 
federal Government should state the nature 
of the financial assistance it would ask 
Parliament to provide. He said: 


When a majority of the provinces, as I 
have mentioned,.are ready to proceed we 
would recommend to Parliament that it 
enact legislation to provide a grant to each 
province operating a hospital care insurance 
program. The amount of the grant would 
be a fraction of carefully defined shareable 
operating costs of hospital care, being 25 
per cent of the per capita shareable costs in 
Canada as a whole, multiplied by the popu- 
lation covered by the provincial program. 
The programs in which we would share would 
provide standard ward care. 

This formula will leave a_ substantial 
incentive for economy and efficiency with 
each provincial authority, together with a 
large measure of federal assistance and 
equity in its distribution. It will mean that 
on the whole the federal treasury would bear 
about one-half of the net shareable operating 
costs of such programs of hospital insurance. 

We would not propose under this legisla- 
tion to share the costs of care for mental 
illness and tuberculosis, which provincial 
governments have traditionally provided and 
for the improvement of which Parliament 
has already been providing grants under the 
national health grants program. 

We are also prepared to include in our 
recommendation to Parliament the addition 
to this hospital program of laboratory, 
radiological and other diagnostic services 
for patients outside of hospitals as well as 
in them. Already a start has been made 
towards these services under the national 
health grants program, and those who have 
studied the subject consider the provision of 
these diagnostic services to be a desirable 
step to take either before or along with a 
program of insurance for hospital care. 


February 16 


Questioned as to whether the proposed 
hospital plan will cover tubercular and 
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mental cases, the Prime Minister stated 
the intention is to make no change with 
respect to provincial responsibility. 


Education 
January 26 

A. H. Hollingworth (York Centre) intro- 
duced a motion calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to consider the advisability of 
introducing legislation to provide national 
scholarships and bursaries for needy 
students at the university level. 


Human Rights 
January 30 
M. J. Coldwell (Rosetown-Biggar) intro- 
duced a motion proposing that the Gov- 
ernment consider taking whatever steps are 
necessary to amend the British North 


America Act to ensure fundamental 
freedoms. 
Automation 
February 1 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 


Centre) inquired if the federal Govern- 
ment is making studies of automation “so 
that plans might be formulated (a) to cope 
with the various problems created thereby, 
and (b) to make sure that its advantages 
will be shared by all the people of Canada”. 


Post Office Department 
February 7 

The question of labour relations in the 
Post Office Department, with particular 
reference to the 40-hour week and overtime, 
was discussed by Claude Ellis (Regina 
City), Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway) and J. A. Byrne (Kootenay 
East). 


Parliamentary Assistant 
February 9 
The Prime Minister announced the 
appointment of J. A. Blanchette (Compton- 
Frontenac) as Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour. 


Labour Union Certifications, 1955 
February 15 

The Minister of Labour, in reply to a 
question by Angus MacInnis (Vancouver- 
Kingsway), reported that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in 1955, issued 67 
certificates to 35 international, national and 
local unions. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 
February 20 
In a six-part question, Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) requested infor- 


mation concerning the guaranteed annual 
wage in Canada. 





Mr. Knowles asked how many collective 
agreements include provision for the GAW, 
the number of employees covered by such 
contracts and the relationship between such 
GAW provisions and unemployment insur- 
ance. He also inquired if the Department 
of Labour is taking any steps to encourage 
inclusion of a GAW provision in collective 
agreements and whether any departmental 
studies on the subject are available. 

In his reply the Minister of Labour said 
that since the signing last June in the 
United States of the first guaranteed wage 
plan in which payments are to be inte- 
grated with unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, five agreements containing plans of 
a similar nature, frequently known as 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans, 
have been negotiated by Canadian firms. 
In addition, the Department has a record 
of five agreements under which a minimum 
amount of work or wages is guaranteed 
during the year without reference to unem- 
ployment insurance. In the first group, 
8,261 employees are covered and in the 
second, 1,578. 

Regarding the relationship between GAW 
provisions and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, no specific regulation refers to 
GAW as such, the Minister said. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
therefore, would not be in a position to 
determine whether or not payments received 
under any particular plan will or will not 
be regarded as earnings within the meaning 
of the Act until the provisions of the plan 
are fully considered in the light of the 
provisions of the Act and regulations. 

As to what steps, if any, the Department 
may have taken to encourage inclusion of 
the GAW provisions in collective agree- 
ments, it is the policy of the Department 
that working conditions should be nego- 
tiated freely and directly by the parties 
concerned, the Minister stated. 

A study on the subject appeared in the 
September 1953 issue of the Lazour 
Gazette (p. 1269); other studies will be 
made in due course as warranted, the 
Minister said. 


Unemployment 
February 21 


Asked by Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West) to comment on statistics 
appearing in the morning press indicating 
that the January unemployment figure was 
the second highest since the war, the 
Minister of Labour pointed out that the 
figure is for mid-December to mid-January, 
a period when there are a great number 


of layoffs for one reason or another over 
the holiday season. Observing that in the 
preceding 12-month period farm labour had 
increased by 300,000 and the total number 
of applicants had decreased by 100,000, the 
Minister said: 

As a mid-winter picture, while it is 
unfortunate there are so many unemployed, 
I think we are in a better position this 
winter than we have been for a number of 
winters in the past, regardless of the figures. 


That is true in the main, of course, 
because of the buoyancy of our whole 
economy in Canada. To a much lesser 


degree it is true because of the fact that 
governments at all levels, industry—particu- 
lary the Canadian construction industry— 
labour unions, communities and municipali- 
ties have worked together on a very wide- 
spread experiment to see how seasonal 
unemployment might be attacked this winter. 
I hope and believe that we are learning 
many things that will be useful in the future. 
Finally the improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan, particularly during the 
seasonal period, is helping where more work 
cannot be obtained. 


In reply to a suggestion by Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) that the 
Government call a conference of labour, 
management and government to see what 
can be done to check rising unemployment, 
the Prime Minister stated he was confident 
that employers at all levels were doing 
their best to provide additional jobs during 
this period of seasonal unemployment and 
he had no reason to believe that their 
efforts would be intensified as the result of 
any conference that might be called. 


Immigration 
February 23 


The Government has made no progress 
in providing facilities for immigrants from 
Israel and has no intention in that direc- 
tion because the Israeli Government, which 
is seeking immigrants, does not wish us to 
do so, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration notified Roland Michener 
(St. Paul’s) in reply to his inquiry. 

Consular service has been provided in 
Israel, which is available to assist in dealing 
with applications of certain categories of 
close relatives of Canadians who are 
admissible and desire to come to Canada, 
he added. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


February 24 


Bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to permit 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues, upon motion of Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), received second 
reading. 
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Effects of Plant Expansion in 1955 
on Manufacturing Employment 


New plants and additions to existing factories completed during year 
expected to create at least 14,000 jobs when operating at capacity. 
Number has dropped progressively from peak of 34,300 reached in 1952 


New manufacturing plants and new 
additions to existing plants completed 
during 1955 are expected to create at least 
14,000 new jobs when they reach capacity 
operations. This estimate is based on the 
annual assessment* by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour of labour requirements resulting 
from expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
facilities. 


The number of job opportunities resulting 
from plant expansion has dropped progres- 
sively since 1952. In that year, the new 
job total reached a peak of 34,300, largely 
as a result of the rapid expansion in defence 
industries; more than half was in the 
transportation equipment and_ electrical 
apparatus industries, reflecting heavy gov- 
ernment expenditures on aircraft, ships and 
electronic equipment. Employment in the 
aircraft industry, for example, increased by 
more than 10,000 between 1951 and 1952 
as a result of plant expansion. Since then, 
and particularly in 1954 and 1955, the 
emphasis in plant expansion has turned 


increasingly towards production for civilian: 


consumption. 


The continued decline in the number of 
jobs created by expansion of plant facilities 
partially reflects the minor recession that 
began towards the end of 1953 and extended 
through most of 1954. In this period, the 
declining demand for goods in export and 
domestic markets resulted in a fairly sharp 
drop in production and employment, 
particularly in manufacturing industries. 
Under these circumstances, many plans for 
new facilities were temporarily held up, 
with a consequent decrease in the number 
of new plant completions and new jobs 
in 1955. 





*The current survey covers new firms that began 
operations in 1955 and firms in which employment 
increased in 1955 as a result of plant expansion. 
The total for each new plant or plant addition 
represents the number of workers expected to be 
employed when the new facilities are operating at 
capacity. The survey excludes a large number of 
plants and additions that had not yet begun opera- 
tions at the end of the year. 
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Last year, however, there was a rapid 
recovery in the general level of production 
and employment. In many industries 
existing facilities were strained and the 
demand for additional capacity was 
renewed. The value of permits issued for 
the construction of industrial plants in the 
last half of the year was 50 per cent 
greater in 1955 than in 1954 and almost 
equal to that in 1953. This upsurge in 
investment has not yet resulted in new 
manufacturing jobs but will probably be 
reflected in the number that become avail- 
able in 1956. 

According to the survey, expansion in 
individual plants in 1955 was considerably 
larger than in 1954. Each new plant had, 
on the average, capacity for about 40 
employees, compared with about 30 in 
1954. Fifty-six per cent of all firms covered 
in 1955 expected to require up to 25 
employees to staff their new facilities, 21 
per cent expected to hire from 25 to 50 
workers and 9 per cent expected a work 
force of more than 100 employees. 

The variations in the size of staff 
required as a result of plant expansion in 
selected industries is shown in Table 1. 
Expansion of facilities for the production 
of chemicals or of petroleum products 
means relatively little increase in employ- 
ment, since, as the table indicates, about 
three-quarters of the new plants in these 
industries will employ fewer than 25 
workers. In transportation equipment 
manufacturing, on the other hand, only 29 
per cent of new plants will employ fewer 
than 25 workers and half will employ 50 
or more. 

The regional distribution of new jobs in 
manufacturing in 1955 differs considerably 
from the pattern of past years, with the 
Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific regions gaining 
at the expense of Quebec. Ontario 
accounted for 54 per cent of all new jobs, 
a slightly higher proportion than in 1954 
but about equal to the post-war average. 
Twenty-one per cent of the total was in 
Quebec; this is about two-thirds of the 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PLANTS BY SIZE OF STAFF 
REQUIRED 


(Selected Industries, Canada) 
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long-term average for the province. In 
the remaining regions, the number of new 
jobs was correspondingly higher than the 
average in other years. 

The expansion of plant facilities for the 
manufacture of textiles and clothing, iron 
and steel products and _ transportation 
equipment was responsible for 46 per cent 
of the total number of new jobs in 1955. 
The textile and clothing industry provided 
2,500 new jobs, the largest number since 
1951. Almost one-third of these were 
located at the new synthetic textile plant 
at Millhaven, Ont. 

As in past years, the increasing demand 
for metal products in resource development, 
new construction and durable goods manu- 
facturing resulted in a continued high rate 
of expansion in the iron and steel products 
industries. This group had the largest 
number of new plants completed in 1955 
and provided 15 per cent of all new jobs. 
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The regional distribution was as follows: 
Ontario, 1,500; Prairie, 300; Pacific, 200; 
Quebec, 100. 

The number of new jobs in the manu- 
facture of transportation equipment was 
not far short of the total in iron and steel 
products, although with far fewer plants. 
The extension of an automobile plant in 
Windsor accounted for about two-thirds of 


the total. Twelve new plants in various 
parts of the country provided the 
remainder. 


New jobs resulting from expansion in the 
electrical apparatus industry dropped to 650 
in 1955, compared with an average of more 
than 3,000 in the three previous years. 
The 650 jobs were distributed among 14 
plants established for the manufacture of 
such diversified products as television sets, 
batteries and air conditioners. Seven of 
these plants were located in Ontario, four 
in Quebec and three in the western 
provinces. 


TABLE 2._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JOBS IN MANUFACTURING 
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Paper Products. ..ccevcee vce vcteseedecteeseitecneee eas ove ed see eileins 800 1,300 900 750 
Petroleum: Productss<. sire. eeciense csi vee been vcs weir rece e eis 350 100 700 400 
PUD Der erO CU CUS sctercicie avereascstofeicices evaers aceras aie incese:tiovenerovoysisiazeistersiabie's alot 250 250 150 400 
Textiles and Clothing. ....:..0.-0ceeceec reste cee acre neececcntceens 1,300 1,700 1,900 2,500 
Transportation Equipment.........-.--++seeee reece rece ere e eee cees 2,650 16, 400 1, 250 1,800 
WO GLO CUCtS ek mo yest e csi crareieve rue ave losoue ateie ts hartrels ace nieneincocete,s\ele 550 1,400 1,900 1,300 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing..........00.+eeeeeee ee er eer treet eens 100 600 300 200 

MNO Y RYN oaleroaciacosconie duaoouceenaodcunncondtunsnes coca 11,900 34,300 18,350 14,000 
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23" Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Ways to increase number of technicians and skilled tradesmen in face 
of Canada’s expanding economy discussed at Council’s regular meeting. 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement to be extended another year 


The increasing shortage of engineers, 
technicians and skilled tradesmen in Canada 
in the face of an expanding economy, and 
the means by which the numbers of such 
workers can be increased, was the leading 
topic discussed at the 23rd regular meeting 
of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, held in Ottawa on February 6 
and 7. 

The federal Government has decided that 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment shall be extended for one more year 
on the same basis as in the past two years, 
the meeting was told. 

The Council, which met under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred MeNally, former 
Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
consists of representatives of employers, 
labour, provincial departments of educa- 
tion, women’s organizations, and other 
interested groups. Its function is to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters of 
policy and procedure connected with voca- 
tional training programs in which the 
federal Government co-operates with the 
provinces. 


Minister of Labour 


In welcoming the delegates, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg referred to the federal-provincial 
tax-sharing conferences as an_ earnest, 
sincere attempt to find a way of settling 
the matters at issue. Unemployment, he 
said, though serious, was on a smaller scale 
than a year ago. He mentioned the federal 
government’s plan for unemployment 
assistance. 


National health insurance, the Minister 
said, had been a long time in coming; 
but he had hope now that a satisfactory 
arrangement would be reached. 


In reference to the future of the voca- 
tional training program, Mr. Gregg said 
that with further discussions pending 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments on fiscal relations and other matters 
it was not considered opportune at present 
to introduce a new vocational training 
program, and that it had been agreed to 
propose the extension of the existing 
agreement for another year. 
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Deputy Minister of Labour 


With increased economic activity, said 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
there had come a greater awareness of the 
need for technical training in Canada. He 
mentioned developments in automation, but 
pointed out that Canadian plants had not 
been much affected by automation as yet. 
He spoke of the need for finding a way 
of meeting requirements for skilled man- 
power and expressed the hope that the 
Council might be able to point out ways 
in which the Department of Labour could 
help to fill that need, by providing training 
or in other ways. 


Progress Report 


In every province technical or vocational 
schools and institutes are reported to be 
overcrowded, in some cases there are long 
waiting lists, and the need for new or 
enlarged facilities is increasing every month, 
C. R. Ford, Assistant Director of Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, told 
the Council. 


Canada is short of highly trained tech- 
nical personnel and cannot meet the 
demand with present facilities. In the 
electronics field alone, he said, there will 
be calls for thousands of technicians. 


Except for special programs in the coal 
mining areas of Nova Scotia and the 
classes for pipeline welders in Western 
Canada, training of the unemployed con- 
tinues to decline, Mr. Ford reported. Youth 
training under Schedule “O” generally is 
not expanding; and with Student Aid 
allotments frozen, the number of students 
has not increased, although requests for 


such assistance have been more numerous, 
he said. 


The number being given rehabilitation 
training is increasing slowly, the report said. 
Between April 1 and the end of December 
1955, 540 new cases were placed under 
training, compared with 286 for the same 
period of the previous year. 

Training for service tradesmen is still 
being provided at Calgary, Winnipeg and 
Three Rivers for vehicle mechanics and at 


Winnipeg and Toronto for telecommunica- 
tion mechanics, who are receiving instruction 
in elementary electronics. Late last year 
the Training Branch had been asked to 
arrange with the provinces for a supply of 
civilian teachers for the armed forces 
training centres; at present 162 such 
teachers are being provided, the report said. 
The following vocational correspondence 
courses have been completed since the last 
Council meeting: carpentry, auto mechanics, 
machine shop, auto body repair by New 
Brunswick, and elementary navigation by 
Nova Scotia. Courses reported as under 
construction included: in Ontario, addi- 
tional units of courses completed, and shop 
mathematics for machine shop and _ tool- 
making apprentices; in British Columbia, 
commercial art and fruit. growing; and in 
Saskatchewan, electric welding. 


Director's Report 


The report by A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training, took the form of comments on 
the items to be discussed at the meeting 
and a review of past action with respect 
to certain items on the agenda. 

Probably the most important topic at 
present, Mr. Crawford said, was the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 
Much time and thought had been given to 
the renewal of this agreement by Council, 
the Department of Labour, Treasury Board, 
and by the Government. At a_ special 
meeting in April last year a motion had 
been passed urging that the matter be put 
on the agenda of the federal-provincial 
conference on tax rental agreements but it 
had not appeared on the agenda. 

He said that it had finally been decided 
by Treasury Board and the Government 
that until the situation with respect to 
federal-provincial fiscal relations had become 
clear it would not be advisable to renew 
the agreement with increased amounts for 
a period of ten years. It had therefore 
been decided to extend the agreement for 
another year on the same basis as in the 
past two years. 


Dr. F. T. Fairey 


Dr. F. T. Fairey, MP for Victoria (B.C.) 
and former British Columbia Deputy Min- 
ister of Education, mentioned the debate 
in the House of Commons on January 26 
on the provision of national scholarships 
and bursaries. He spoke of the spate of 
students which would be coming into the 
schools during the next ten years. 

The universities, he said, would not be 
able to cope with the increased number of 
students, who would have to be cared for 


in other ways, such as by means of technical 
schools and arts and crafts schools. 

Dr. Fairey said that the shortage of 
engineering students was such that twice 
as many could be absorbed as were 
available. There were great difficulties 
nowadays, he said, in getting students to 
face a four-year engineering course. Good 
wages offered by industry to young men 
with little training were a temptation to 
youth to prefer the present to the future. 
There was also a shortage of technicians, 
Dr. Fairey said. 

He urged members of the Advisory 
Council to do all they could to keep the 
vocational training program alive, insisting 
that it should be considered a national and 
not a provincial matter. 


Agricultural Training in Saskatchewan 


J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical 
Education, Saskatchewan Department of 
Education, described briefly a program of 
agricultural training which had been tried 
in Saskatchewan. District agricultural clubs 
had been organized, he said, and courses 
had been designed to suit local demands. 
Responsibility for the program rested with 
local committees assisted by the school 
superintendents. The provincial govern- 
ment paid half the cost and the local school 
board paid the other half. Meetings were 
held twice a week. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 


E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia Department of Education, 
held that it was in the national interest 
that federal grants should be earmarked for 
special purposes to ensure that they were 
in fact used for those purposes. It had 
been previously mentioned that some 
provincial authorities, in order to simplify 
matters, wanted the federal contribution to 
be made in a lump sum without any 
previous agreement as to exactly how it 
was to be used. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter 
should be made the subject of a resolution, 
and after discussion, the Council resolved: 

That the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, after having reviewed both types 
of administrative proposals, reaffirm for the 
national good its unqualified support of the 
existing policy of special grants-in-aid for 
technical and vocational training. 


National Importance of Vocational 
Training 

B. K. Ford said that he believed it would 
be helpful if figures could be obtained 


which would illustrate the national need for 
training. On the other hand, it was felt 
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by one or two of the other members that 
actual figures were not important, that 
there was need for all the trained people 
that could be got, and that there was no 
need to worry about numbers. Another 
member said that he believed figures were 
of value in “selling” ideas, and he thought 
that if it were possible to give figures it 
would be easier to persuade people of the 
existence of needs. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond said that the 
Economics and Research Branch is. now 
considering studies to throw light on man- 
power shortages. He observed that fore- 
casting in general terms is not very difficult 
(e.g. predicting the demand for engineers 
as a group) but predictions about particular 
classes (e.g. chemical engineers) were much 
more risky. 

Dr. L. S. Beattie, Superintendent of 
Secondary Education, Ontario Department 
of Education, recounted some of the steps 
planned by Ontario to meet the need for 
advanced technical training, such as rebuild- 
ing and expanding Ryerson Institute; and 
higher grades in technical schools, equiva- 
lent to the first year of intermediate 
pre-Ryerson Institute. 

A. M. Moon, assistant to Dr. Beattie, 
described a 1,000-hour program for secondary 
school graduates in Ontario, under which the 
students spend 450 hours in night school 
and the rest of the time in home study. 
He also mentioned the development of a 
technical Grade 13 for vocational schools, 
equivalent to the first year at Ryerson. 

W. Elliott Wilson, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour, speaking on the ques- 
tion of how far present vocational training 
programs are meeting the present and 
future needs of industry, said he thought 
that by a combination of technical training 
and apprenticeship, needs are being pretty 
well met. He raised the question, however, 
of whether apprenticeship, as a means of 
training, was on the way out. 

TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing, 
in answer to a question, said that he 
thought labour was still favourable to 
apprenticeship. But theory, as well as shop 
experience, was necessary, he said, and 
training in school was needed to supple- 
ment practical training. 

Mr. Wilson observed that co-operation 
between the technical education and the 
apprenticeship systems was not all it might 
be. The Chairman suggested that the 
Training Branch should consider how this 
relationship could be improved. After 
discussion, the Council resolved: 

That the staff of the Training Branch 
co-operate with a committee from Appren- 


ticeship, Industry and Education and bring 
forward a suggested plan for appraising the 
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needs of industry, the training of workers 

and various training courses designed to 

meet the needs of industry and of workers. 
4 


Attitude towards Technical Schools 


The social stigma that seems to be 


attached to technical schools results in part 


from the attitude of public school teachers, 
who sometimes appeared to look on such 
schools as places to which gravitated pupils 
unable or unwilling to keep up in academic 
classes, it was thought by Herbert Cocker, 
Vice-president of McKay-Cocker Construc- 
tion Ltd., London, Ont. 

Other contributing factors mentioned by 
two other members were the dislike women 
often show to their husbands’ coming home 
in work clothes and with dirty hands, and 
the feeling commonly shown by farmers 
and other manual workers against their 
sons following their father’s calling. 

The British Columbia Deputy Minister 
of Education, Dr. Harold L. Campbell, 
thought the feeling that mental work was 
superior to manual work went deeper than 
that. We have to recognize, he said, that 
our culture regards more highly the ability 
to deal with abstract ideas than the ability 
to deal with concrete facts. 

André Landry, Director of Quebec’s 
Youth Training Plan, said that the best 
advertisement for vocational schools is the 
record of students after graduation. 


Research Projects 


The Council referred to the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch several 
questions for possible study. These 
included :— 

(a) How do we go about judging talent, 
offering guidance, and providing student aid 
to make better use of the talents of the 
young? 

(b) What are the unions doing to popu- 
larize their trades; what are the unions’ 
plans with regard to training, and what 
importance do they attach to further 
training? 

(c) How many students at Grade 10 or 
12 level need bursaries to carry on. 

(d) What is the desirable scope of 
rehabilitation work. 


Report of Supervisor of Trade Training 


S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, said 
the effectiveness of apprenticeship training 
depended a great deal on the availability 
of skilled instructors. 

There was a danger that training might 


bog down into a cheap labour device, 
he added. 


The greatest difficulty, he said, was to 
find employers who would give training. 
In the construction industry, only 10 per 
cent of general contractors were interested 
in training. He thought that in future we 
should see more pre-employment training 
than there had been so far. 


Occupational Monographs and Film Strips 


In giving an outline of the film strip 
program, Phil Cohen of the Economics and 
Research Branch said that in the program 
started in 1953 on the recommendation of 
the Council, eight strips had been com- 
pleted so far and two more were in 
preparation. The strips, he said, were sent 
to the provincial Departments of Education 
for appraisal and were distributed to schools 
and other institutions for showing. The 
sales of the strips—at $1.50 each—had been 
satisfactory. 

Two more occupational monographs, Mr. 
Cohen reported, were being prepared and 
others were being revised. Revision, he 
said, in both English and French editions, 
was a major problem, since monographs 
quickly became out of date. A greater 
effort was being made at regular revision, 
he announced. 

Dr. Dymond, referring to the financing 
of the film strip program, said that it had 
been suggested to the provinces using the 
strips that they should, as a group, pay 50 
per cent of the cost. But it had proved 
very difficult to get them to commit them- 
selves to any arrangement. 

Norman Dowd, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, was in 


favour of raising the price of the film strips 
sufficiently to recover the cost. 

When asked if they approved the con- 
tinuance of the film strip program, the 
members agreed. 


Rehabilitation 


Tan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, reported that the 
number receiving rehabilitation training 
had doubled in the past year and that 
facilities were being used to capacity. As 
an example of the value of the work, he 
mentioned that 345 handicapped persons who 
had formerly been a charge on others, and 
whose support had cost an aggregate of 
$160,000 a year, were now earning a total 
of $640,000 a year. 

There are some 125,000 disabled persons 
in Canada who need rehabilitation services, 
Mr. Campbell said, and as_ provincial 
records show that only 1,000 cases have 
been completed so far, the program is only 
just beginning. 

Mr. Doyle brought up the matter of the 
cost of giving pre-vocational training to 
disabled persons who had not had enough 
general education to be able to take 
vocational training. Mr. Crawford said that 
the Department did all in its power to 
help in such cases, and that if the necessary 
general education could be given in a voca- 
tional school as part of vocational training, 
the federal Government would pay its 
share of the cost. But, he said, if it were 
necessary to send such a person to a public 
school to be taught it was a matter that 
belonged to the provincial sphere. 





The General Motors Strike 


Settled February 13. Walkout by UAW on September 19, 1955, at five 
Ontario plants lasted longer than any other strike in the Canadian 
automobile industry and caused greatest time loss in Canadian history 


The strike of the United Auto Workers 
(AFL-CIO-CCL) against General Motors 
of Canada, which on September 19, 1955, 
closed plants in Oshawa, Toronto, London, 
St. Catharines and Windsor and which was 
settled February 13, lasted longer than any 
other strike in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry in Canada and caused a 
greater loss of man-days than any other 
strike in Canadian history.* 





*In January, more than 88 per cent of the total 
time loss and nearly 80 per cent of the total of 
workers involved in strikes were accounted for by 
the strike at General Motors. 


The number of employees involved was 
about 17,000—3,200 indirectly. When the 
final settlement was reached, 104 work days 
had been lost, and it was expected that the 
total number of days lost before the return 
to work was completed would reach 112 
or more. The previous records for number 
of days lost in a work stoppage in the 
automobile industry in Canada were 93 days 
in the Ford strike of 1945 and 96 in the 
Chrysler strike of 1946. 

At the time of the settlement it was 
estimated that by the time production was 
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resumed, about 1,500,000 man-days would 
have been lost. The largest number of man- 
days lost in any previous strike was 
1,121,000 in a coal miners’ strike in the 
Maritimes in 1947, 

During conciliation board hearings before 
the strike, George Burt, Canadian Director 
of the United Auto Workers, followed by 
his fellow negotiators, twice walked out of 
meetings of the board. He said that real 
bargaining does not begin until a union is 
in a legal position to strike, and that his 
action was intended to hasten the day when 
the union would be in that position. 

The majority report of the provincial 
conciliation board in the dispute suggested 
legislation that would force both parties to 
co-operate with conciliation boards. The 
board was not recommending compulsory 
arbitration, the report pointed out, but 
suggesting that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended to provide fines for 
companies and decertification for unions 
who refuse to co-operate with conciliation 
boards. It also recommended that unions 
should be free to strike if a company refused 
to make full submissions to the board and 
that, when a union refused to co-operate, 
the conciliation board should remain con- 
stituted for a further 30 days, thus delaying 
the union’s right to strike for that length 
of time. 

The report, signed by Judge J. C. 
Anderson of Belleville and company 
nominee C. P. McTague, said: “The action 
of the UAW (in walking out of concilia- 
tion board meetings) may do much to force 
legislation that would make compulsory 
arbitration the final basis of settlement in 
industrial disputes when, as in the case of 
this dispute, a serious and long-drawn-out 
strike would harm a large segment of the 
country’s economy.” 


A minority report by Drummond Wren, 
the union’s nominee, opposed the legisla- 
tion suggested by the other board members. 


After the strike started the company 
twice applied to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board to have the strike declared 
illegal, but each time the Board refused to 
issue any decision. The company rested 
its claim that the strike was illegal on the 
contention that the old contract had been 
extended automatically under the termina- 
tion clause in the agreement. A union 
spokesman stated that the clause in ques- 
tion was “unclear and ambiguous”. 

After the strike had been going on for a 
considerable time, negotiators from the 
United States for both the company and the 
union took a hand in the bargaining, At 
the end of September, Louis B. Seaton, the 
company’s director of personnel in Detroit, 
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arrived in Toronto to join in the discus- 
sions; and at the end of December, 
Leonard Woodcock, head man in the 
union’s General Motors department in 
Detroit, entered the negotiations. 

On December 16, a joint statement by 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, called for “moral and 
financial assistance” to the strikers by all 
CCL and TLC locals. 

Settlement came a few minutes before 
midnight, February 13. The UAW esti- 
mated their gain in wages and fringe 
benefits at 26-2 cents an hour, of which 
5 cents is accounted for by the supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan, similar 
to that won last year by the union from 
Ford and General Motors in the United 
States (L.G., July 1955, p. 811). 

Following are the major provisions of the 
new agreement, which was overwhelmingly 
ratified by the union members in the week 
following the settlement, together with the 
provision in the old contract, the union’s 
original demand, the company’s first offer, 
and the union’s estimate of the gain:— 


Wages 

Old contract: 3-cent-an-hour improvement 
factor at Oshawa, 4 cents elsewhere. 

UAW demand: 15-cent-an-hour wage 
increase. 

Company offer: 5-cent-an-hour improve- 
ment factor plus increases where inequi- 
ties exist. 

New contract: 6-cent-an-hour improvement 
factor plus fund for adjustment of wage 
rate inequities. (The company estimated 
its contributions to this fund at 4 cents 
an hour per employee; the union esti- 
mate was an hourly total of $750.) 

Estimated gain: 6 cents. 


Unemployment Benefits 
Old contract: no provision. 
UAW demand: layoff pay of up to 100 per 
cent of take-home pay. 
Company offer: 60 to 65 per cent of take- 
home pay for up to 26 weeks of layoff. 
New contract: same as company offer. 
Estimated gain: 5 cents an hour. 


Term of Contract 
Old contract: five years. 
UAW demand: one year. 
Company offer: three years. 
New contract: two and a half years. 


Pensions 


Old contract: $55 a month at age 65 after 
30 years’ service, 





UAW demand: maximum of $100 a month. 

Company offer: approximately the same as 
under the new contract. 

New contract: $67.50 a month at age 65 
after 30 years’ service (may be as high 
as $100 a month because there is no 
ceiling on number of years’ service that 
may be counted). 

Estimated gain: 4:15 cents an hour. 


Method of Pay 


Old contract: day work plus group bonus. 

UAW demand: eliminate group incentive 
pay. 

Company offer: agreed, conditionally. 

New contract: agreed (weekly pay at 
Oshawa and Windsor, instead of every 
two weeks). 


Seniority 
UAW demand: seniority overriding con- 
sideration in transfers and promotions, 
plant-wide job selection. 

Company offer: some widening of seniority 
protection. 
New contract: 

seniority. 


wider, but not rigid, 


Union Status 


Old contract: modified Rand Formula at 
Oshawa, modified union shop elsewhere. 

UAW demand: union shop. 

Company offer: favourable consideration if 
other matters settled. 

New contract: union shop. 


Hospital-Medical Plan 


Old contract: contributory. 

UAW demand: all company-paid. 

Company offer: higher benefits, higher con- 
tributions by the company. 

New contract: higher benefits, company 
paying half cost. 

Estimated gain: 1-7 cents an hour. 


Inter-Plant Job Transfer 


Old contract: no provision. 

UAW demand: allow worker to move with 
his job if it is shifted to a new place. 
Company offer: willing to discuss when and 

if major operations are transferred. 
New contract: workers to have chance to 
move with job. 


Statutory Holidays 
Old contract: six. 
UAW demand: eight. 
Company offer: seven. 
New contract: eight. 
Estimated gain: 1-4 cents an hour. 


Vacation Pay 


Old contract: 80 hours after 
service, 120 after 15 years. 
UAW demand: 120 hours after 10 years, 
160 hours after 15 years. 
Company offer: 100 after 

after 15 years. 
New contract: same as company offer. 
Estimated gain: 0:2 cents an hour. 


5 years’ 


10 years, 120 


Premium Pay 


Old contract: time and a half after eight 
hours a day and 40 hours a week, double 
time for holidays worked. 

UAW demand: increased rates for Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays worked. 

Company offer: time and a half after eight 
hours and 40 hours, and on Saturday; 
double time Sunday; triple time for 
holidays worked. 

New contract: same as company offer. 


Shift Premiums 


Old contract: 5 cents an hour for afternoon 
and night shifts. 

New contract: 5 per cent for afternoon, 10 
per cent for night shift. 

Estimated gain: 1-4 cents an hour. 





Meeting on Disabled Persons’ Allowance 


A number of provincial representatives 
concerned with the administration and 
medical aspects of the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances program met in Ottawa during 
the week of February 6. The experiences 
of the program’s first year were reviewed. 

Throughout the week-long meeting, the 
importance of the rehabilitation aspects of 
the program was stressed. 

Opened by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
the meeting was under the chairmanship of 


Dr. K. C. Charron, Principal Medical 
Officer of that Department. In addition to 
the provincial representatives, also partici- 
pating in the discussions were Dr. G. D. W. 
Cameron, Deputy Minister of National 
Health; Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of National Welfare; J. W. 
MacFarlane, Director of Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances; and Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
Department of Labour. 
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U.S. Congressional Committee 
Issues Report on Automation 


No specific legislation appears to be called for at present to deal 
with economic and social impact of automation, committee concludes. 
Recommendations made to government, management and organized labour 


That no “specific broad-gage economic 
legislation appears to be called for” at 
present to deal with the economic and 
social impact of automation in industry 
is the conclusion of a United States 
congressional subcommittee that studied 
automation and technological change. The 
subcommittee on economic stabilization 
reported its findings to the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on November 25 after extensive 
hearings on the subject from October 14 
to 28. Representatives of industry and 
organized labour, as well as the United 
States Department of Labor and individual 
experts on automation, made submissions. 

The report said that while automation 
was defined in various ways, it could be 
broadly described to include all new 
automatic and electronic processes along 
with rapid technological advance and 
improved know-how generally. However, 
it would be wrong to dismiss automation 
as no more than an extension of mechaniza- 
tion. The techniques of automatic tech- 
nology are making whole new industries 
and products possible which would other- 
wise have not developed. 

“There can be little doubt but that these 
industries will continue to contribute 
towards maintaining employment levels 
in the future in the face of increased 
automation elsewhere, and even in the 
particular industries themselves,” the sub- 
committee said. “On the other hand, it 
would be unwise as a matter of public 
policy to overemphasize the employment 
potentials in these new industries and 
assume that their growth will be sufficient 
to take care of displacement in the older 
industries.” 

However, offsetting fears of possibly 
adverse employment effects are the facts 
that there is a high employment potential 
in the service industries associated with the 
new products and that adjustment to 
automation has so far been made rela- 
tively easily during the present period of 
economic growth. While the number of 
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workers affected by automation will be 
only a relatively small fraction of the total 
labour force, the report warned that no 
one can overlook the fact that many 
individuals will suffer personal mental and 
physical hardships as the adjustments go 
forward. 

It was recommended that Government 
departments and Congress, if necessary, con- 
sider measures that will make for more 
effective use of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, especially in dealing with the 
problem of the middle-aged worker and the 
placement of the more highly skilled and 
specialized; both groups will be affected by 
shifts caused by automation. To cope with 
the serious shortage of skilled personnel 
required for the new technology, it was 
suggested that all levels of government 
study seriously the need for promoting 
secondary and higher education to the 
largest extent possible. 

Industry and management were advised 
that they must be prepared to accept the 
human costs of displacement and retraining 
as charges against savings introduced by 
automation. Government agencies were 
urged to develop comprehensive and 
concrete programs to ease the problems 
of chronic or short-run unemployment 
wherever they may appear and whatever 
the cause. 

Organized labour was told that it should 
continue to recognize that an improved 
level of living for all cannot be achieved 
by a blind defence of the status quo. ° 
However, the report did point out that no 
opposition to automation was voiced by 
the representatives of organized labour or 
of management, although labour warned 
that the problems of adjustment must not 
be ignored. 

The subcommittee concluded by pointing 
out that the problems of automation are 
by no means negligible nor settled, which 
led to the urgent recommendation that all 
interested parties should make this a 
subject of continuing or recurrent study. 


13” Annual Convention of the 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Delegates approve proposed merger with provincial TLC federation and 
continued support of CCF Party, criticize conciliation procedures in 
the province, and call for a progressive reduction in the work week 


Merger of the TLC and CCL provincial 
federations in Ontario gained the approval 
of the 400 delegates to the 13th annual 
convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in London on February 6, 
7 and 8. A joint convention of the two 
groups is likely to be held this fall. 


Continued support of the CCF was also 
overwhelmingly approved in the face of 
spirited opposition from some delegates. 
The delegates also urged sweeping changes 
in Ontario’s conciliation procedure. 

A call for a stepped-up organizing 
campaign was sounded by CCL President 
A. R. Mosher when he addressed the 
convention. Federation President Sam 
Hughes, in his presidential address, advo- 
cated that positive steps be taken to enlist 
the support of farm organizations. 

The entire executive of the Federation 
was re-elected. 

More than 100 resolutions were 
submitted prior to the opening of the 
convention; the resolutions committee con- 
solidated these into the 40 that were 
placed before the delegates. 


A. R. Mosher 


A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, urged a national 
labour centre to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the unions across Canada. Only a national 
centre, he said, could promote properly 
labour’s aims in the political, social and 
economic fields. 

Labour, he said, “wants the highest 
possible standard of living which the 
intelligent use of the natural resources of 
the nation can provide, and that depends 
on people obtaining a fair share of the 
products of their labour”. 

Mr. Mosher called for a new union 
membership drive among employee assocla- 
tions and “company” unions, as well as 
“in the white collar occupations and in 
industries where little or no organization 
has been carried on”. 

Warning of the dangers of automation, 
the CCL President said that while labour 
does not oppose more efficient production 


of goods, the ability to produce faster than 
the ability to purchase could lead to 
economic depression. 


Sam Hughes 


Federation President Sam Hughes, in his 
report to the convention, was strongly 
critical of the Ontario Government. He 
suggested that the provincial Premier 
would “listen more attentively to labour’s 
demands” when the merger of the two 
major congresses becomes a reality. 

He attacked the provincial Government 
on several fronts: racial discrimination, 
health insurance, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act, and unemployment assistance. 

Mr. Hughes advocated the amalgamation 
of labour and farm groups. With the 
merger of Canada’s major labour bodies 
in the offing, he suggested that positive 
steps should now be taken to enlist the 
support of the farmer for an offensive on 
the legislative front. 

The speaker said he had met with several 
farm groups during the past year and that 
they were becoming alarmed about their 
falling share of the national wealth. 

Linked with his proposal that farmer 
support be sought was the strong recom- 
mendation that the labourer and _ the 
farmer should throw their weight behind 
the CCF. 

In the agricultural province of Sas- 
katchewan, Mr. Hughes contended, the 
CCF government had established the best 
labour legislation in Canada and the finest 
health and hospital plan in North America. 

The Federation head hit out at Ontario’s 
“businessman’s government” for failing to 
enforce the provisions of its own Labour 
Act. Unions, he said, continued to be 
obstructed in bargaining with management 
through extreme delays in compulsory con- 
ciliation proceedings. The delays, according 
to a survey conducted by the Federation’s 
research department, were increasing 
alarmingly, he said. 

“When we consider that the Labour 
Relations Act allows a maximum of about 
10 weeks for the entire process, we can 
only conclude the Act is being violated,” 
Mr. Hughes said. 
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Merger of Provincial Bodies 


Approval of a merger with the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
was voted by the delegates. 

Federation. Secretary - Treasurer Cleve 
Kidd, explaining the tentative arrangements 
made by executive committees from both 
federations, said the amalgamation would 
create in Ontario “a single voice” for 
approximately 500,000 trade unionists, half 
the membership of the Canadian Labour 
Congress that will result from the merger 
next month of the TLC and CCL. 

The arrangements worked out, he 
reported, call for a president from the TLC, 
a secretary-treasurer from the CCL and. 
two vice-presidents and three executive 
committee members from each. 


Labour councils throughout the province 
will appoint delegates to an advisory body 
which will be “informed regularly” by the 
executive committee. 


Representation for provincial conventions 
will be allotted on the basis of one delegate 
for the first 100 members of a union, and 
one for each additional 800 members. Per 
capita dues will be set at 2 cents a 
member, as is now paid in the OFL but 
a half-cent more than is now paid in the 
OPFL. Full-time staff employees of both 
organizations will be retained. 

“This will be the structure for our 
first joint convention,’ Mr. Kidd said. 
“Undoubtedly there will be changes later, 
however.” 


In approving a provincial-level merger, 
the OFL empowered its incoming executive 
to call a merger convention “when they 
deem it necessary”. Mr. Kidd said the 
OPFL normally holds its annual meetings 
in the fall “and that might be the best 
time”. 

A resolution carried almost immediately 
after this report put the OFL on record 
as favouring annual provincial conventions, 
elections at such conventions, and quarterly 
meetings of the executive council, which 
would include all elected officers and a 
representative from each affiliated labour 
council, 


Support of CCF Party 


The Federation voted overwhelmingly on 
the second day of the convention to 
continue its support of the CCF in the 
political arena. 

The resolution was voted on after an 
address by Ontario CCF Leader Donald C. 
MacDonald, who called on labour to hit 
the political front as hard as it had been 
hitting the economic front. 
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Spirited opposition to the. resolution 
came from a strong Windsor delegation 
representing Local 200 of the United Auto 
Workers. Herb Kelly of the local argued 
in vain for a vote that the OFL be non- 
partisan, politically. 

Mr. Kelly attacked Henry Weisbach of 
Toronto, Director of the Party’s national 
and provincial political action committees, 
charging that he was more concerned with 
election of CCF members to political seats 
than with union welfare. 

Other speakers who supported endorse- 
ment of the CCF said that support of the 
CCF was vital to the fundamental aims of 
labour. 


UPWA President 


Addressing the Federation’s annual 
banquet, Ralph MHelstein of Chicago, 
President of the United Packinghouse 


Workers of America, advised the Federa- 
tion to steer out of “the narrow area of 
bread and butter unionism and adopt more 
militant political action”. 

He said the Federation was “most 
fortunate” in having a political party as 
a voice. 

“But” he warned, “you cannot speak 
effectively by remaining on the outside and 
criticizing the way the party operates. You 
must participate in its burdens. Only this 
way can it be a living, throbbing instru- 
ment for your use. 

“In the thirties”, he said, “people flocked 
to unions because they saw an instrument 
to serve their needs. This function in that 
period we discharged. Today, however, the 
problem is new. 

“We cannot hope, even on very simple 
economic issues, to meet the problems of 
our people through the old methods.” 

On the eve of the merger of the AFL 
and CIO in both the United States and 
Canada, he said, “the merged federation 
must realize that fundamentally the major 
issues of today and tomorrow can be 
settled only in the political arena. 

“Tt is not enough to say, as we have 
over and over again, that what we need 
is political action and then continue about 
the task of our daily routine. Political 
action must become the core, the centre of 
our activity, if our trade unions are to 
discharge their responsibility for establish- 
ing a world of peace, freedom and 
abundance.” 


TLC Speakers 


Two top officials of the Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) addressed the 
convention. Both commented on _ the 


delegates’ decision the day before pledging 
the CCL Federation’s continued support of 
the CCF. 

A. F. MacArthur, OPFL President, in an 
hour-long address during which he hailed 
the forthcoming merger of the TLC and 
CCL, said he favoured strong political 
action by unions but he failed to mention 
the CCF by name. 

OPFL Vice-president William Boothroyd 
pointed out that the TLC had traditionally 
steered a non-partisan political course. “TI 
do not think,” he said, “that everyone 
understands that political endorsation 
commits union members to support only 
CCF nominees, who may not be the most 
acceptable candidates in every constituency.” 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


On the final day of the three-day 
convention, sweeping changes in Ontario’s 
conciliation laws were urged. 

Murray Cotterill of the United Steel- 
workers said this was the most important 
issue before the convention because 
Ontario labour is in a moment of crisis. 

The resolutions committee had proposed 
the present system of appointing concilia- 
tion boards be abolished, and that such 
powers be given to a designated official 
of the provincial Department of Labour. 

Mr. Cotterill called it a “bumbling” 
recommendation and a “piecemeal answer 
to a problem calling for a complete over- 
haul of Ontario labour legislation”. 

Eamon Park of Toronto, Legislative 
Director in Canada of the United Steel- 
workers of America, was also critical. He 
offered suggestions that were approved by 
convention as the basis of a new com- 
mittee resolution. They are:— 

(1) An option by unions to deny con- 
ciliation ; 

(2) Exemption of specific industries such 
as construction trades who may not want 
conciliation at all; 

(3) Exemption from conciliation of 
unions of an interprovincial or interna- 
tional nature ; 

(4) Laws allowing unions to strike if 
conciliation boards do not submit recom- 
mendations before a given deadline; 

(5) Employment of skilled personnel in 
the conciliation and mediation field; 

(6) Conciliation awards made retroactive 
always to the date the previous union- 
management agreement expired. 


The General Motors Strike 


The first resolution placed before the 
convention, which was passed unanimously 
without debate, pledged support for the 
UAW strikers at the five General Motors 


plants in Ontario. It also criticized the 
corporation “for using its increased wealth 
for greater resistance to the legitimate 
demands of labour”. 

Sponsored by the federation executive, 
the resolution called on the Canadian public 
to give full attention “to the attempts of 
Canadian working men to gain their just 
demands against tremendous odds”. 

President Sam Hughes, in his presidential 
address on the opening day of the con- 
vention, also hit out at General Motors. 
He claimed that the company made profits 
at the rate of $5,000 per minute, and so the 
prolonged Canadian strike was not due to 
the company’s inability to pay. “In fact,” 
he declared, “it was probably the opposite.” 

Delegates approved the action of George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, in 
walking out of conciliation hearings at the 
start of the dispute. 


Automation and Shorter Work Week 

A “progressive” reduction in the work 
week, with the same take-home pay, was 
urged by the Federation. As originally 
submitted, the resolution called for a 30- 
hour week but the resolutions committee 
substituted “progressive” for the specific 
number of hours. 

“The 30-hour week has got to come, just 
as the 40-hour week was inevitable,” said 
John Kearns, a UAW delegate from 
Toronto. “There is no use in having 
automatic factories to produce things faster 
if these plants don’t hire men to buy the 
things that industry produces.” 

The resolution also asked the Ontario 
Government to set up a standing legislative 
coramittee to maintain a study of labour 
problems caused by automation. 

The resolution also called on the Govern- 
ment to: give students economic aid to 
continue their studies and thus delay their 
entry into the labour market, provide for 
the training of workers displaced by auto- 
mation, assist in the moving costs of 
workers dislocated by automation, and 
increase social security measures that will 
encourage earlier retirement. 


The Railway Dispute 

The Federation blamed the federal 
Government for the current dispute 
between the railways and unions of non- 
operating workers. 

The convention passed a resolution con- 
demning compulsory arbitration, and also 
any legislation which would take away 
from workers the right to strike. 

Murray Cotterill of the Toronto Labour 
Council said the denial of their right to 
strike had taken from the railwaymen a 
powerful weapon at the bargaining table. 
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Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions approved by the con- 
vention called on the Ontario Government 
to: 

Enact legislation to prevent eviction of 
strikers and their families during a strike. 
(The same resolution also asked the federal 
Government to instruct Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to “relax pressure” 
on strikers for payment of mortagage 
arrears.) 

Amend the Election Act to have polling 
between 1 p.m. and 8 p.m., polling booths 
located in schools, where possible, and 
employed persons given two hours off, with 
pay, to vote. 

Have the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
consider benefits for workers who contract 
tuberculosis in their jobs and are not 
allowed compensation at present. 

Amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to provide payments at the rate of 100 per 
cent of earnings. 

Resolutions aimed at the Federal Gov- 
ernment urged :— 

That a Bill of Rights be introduced at 
the next session of Parliament. 

That the National Housing Act be 
amended to prohibit discrimination in the 
sale of NHA homes because of race, colour 
or creed. 


That the Immigration Act should not 
prohibit immigrants from coming to Canada 
solely on the basis of race, colour or creed. 

Objections to “monopoly control of all 
public information outlets’ in a given 
area will be voiced in a submission to the 
Royal Commission on Radio and Televi- 
sion in Canada, the convention was told. 

An emergency resolution charged that 
such a monopoly exists in Peterborough, 
where the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and ‘Technicians were 
negotiating with radio station CHEX. 

The resolution also recorded convention 
support for the CHEX employees “in their 
effort to obtain from this monopoly decent 
living wages and working conditions”. 


Election of Officers 


President Sam Hughes and  Vice- 
presidents Edward Cluney and Richard 
Courtney were all re-elected in the 
ballotting on the convention’s final day. 
Secretary-Treasurer Cleve Kidd won a clear 
majority over Stan Thornley. 


Mr. Hughes is Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. Mr. Cluney is from the Textile 
Workers, Mr. Courtney from the UAW, 


Mr. Kidd from the Steelworkers and Mr. 
Thornley from the Rubber Workers. 





Compensation Bulletin, 
1935 Edition, Available 


Recent amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts in 7 provinces are included 
in the 1955 edition of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Canada, a bulletin published 
annually by the Department of Labour. 

The bulletin, which was prepared by 
the Legislation Branch of the Department, 
gives a concise description of the collec- 
tive liability system of workmen’s com- 
pensation in effect in all ten Canadian 
provinces. It discusses and compares the 
principal features of the ten provincial 
workmen’s compensation laws and reviews 
briefly other compensation legislation in 
Canada, including the two federal laws 
covering government employees and 
merchant seamen and the compensation 
ordinances of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. Major amendments to the 
Government Employees Compensation Act 
are summarized in the latest bulletin. 

In each annual edition, legislative changes 
made during the year are noted in some 
detail and revised tables indicate the 
benefits payable under the Acts as amended. 
The occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation is payable are also set out in 
tabular form. 
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in both 
Queen’s 


The bulletin is obtainable 
English and French from the 
Printer at 10 cents a copy. 


New Edition Available of 
Labour Standards Bulletin 

The 1955 edition of Provincial Labour 
Standards, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch Oe the Department of Labour, is 
now available. 

This bulletin sets out the standards in 
effect in the provinces of Canada with 
respect to statutory school-leaving ages, 
minimum age for employment, annual 
vacations with pay, public holidays, 
minimum wage orders, equal pay and fair 
employment practices, weekly  rest- day, 
workmen’s compensation, and maximum 
hours of work in mines, factories, shops 
and offices. 

The enactment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act in Nova Scotia, the setting 
of the first minimum wage rates for women 
in Newfoundland, and increases for Ontario 
women workers were among the 1955 
changes noted in the bulletin. In five 
provinces, benefits under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts were increased. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Defined 


Speaker at inauguration of campaign to raise funds for new building 
for Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal describes the needs and aims 
of a program for the rehabilitation of a community’s disabled citizens 


“Rehabilitation has been defined as ‘the 
restoration through personal health services 
of handicapped individuals to the fullest 
physical, mental, social and economic use- 
fulness of which they are capable, including 
ordinary treatment, and treatment in 
special rehabilitation centres’.” 

This statement was made by Dr. Frank H. 
Krusen of the Section of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, Mayo Clinic and Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn., in an address 
to the Rotary Club of Montreal marking 
the inauguration of a building campaign to 
raise $3,100,000 for new quarters for the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. Dr. 
Krusen spoke on “The Community and the 
Rehabilitation of its Disabled Citizens”. 

Proper restoration of any handicapped 
person, Dr. Krusen said, depends on three 
things: appropriate treatment in the 
hospital and physical rehabilitation in the 
institute, proper vocational rehabilitation, 
and a sound program. for placing the 
handicapped in employment. 

Today, he said, it is the duty of physicians 
not to be content merely with saving lives. 
They must also make sure that the lives 
that are saved “are not spent in seclusion 
and chronic invalidism, but in pleasant 
social contact and in productive activity”. 


Dr. Krusen told how the realization 
suddenly came to an observer of the work 
at a New York rehabilitation centre that 
‘Sts staff was using medicine and surgery, 
therapy, psychology and __ psychiatry, 
patience, kindness, friendly understanding 
and vocational training in their efforts to 
help the physically handicapped re-educate 
themselves to live and work and love by 
enlisting their minds, hearts and bodies”. 

Before World War II, Dr. Krusen said, 
people who were paralyzed from the waist 
down owing to injury were usually con- 
sidered to be hopeless invalids and, “sad 
to relate, most of them were allowed to 
lie in bed, develop bed sores and finally 
die”. But “during and since World War 
II, rehabilitation units have discovered the 
importance of getting such people out of 
bed, improving their nutrition, training 
them how to walk on crutches and how to 
live with their disability. Today, the vast 
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majority of such persons,” Dr. Krusen con- 
tinued, “can be taught how to get around, 
how to drive a hand-operated automobile, 
and how to support themselves in some 
activity which does not require much 
walking.” 

In the United States, he said, there are 
already about 2,500,000 persons who require 
rehabilitation, and some 250,000 are being 
added each year. Even during the war, 
he went on, the number of people who 
were disabled by accidents in civil life far 
exceeded the number of war casualties, the 
figures for the United States during the 
war being about 1,250,000 and 265,000 
respectively. Certain diseases also take a 
heavy toll, he said. 

Referring to the economic loss due to 
disability, Dr. Krusen said that a few years 
ago it was reported that of 43,997 persons 
in the United States who received physical 
treatment and vocational training, 22 per 
cent had never been gainfully employed, 
and nearly 90 per cent were unemployed 
when they started their rehabilitation. 

“The average annual wage of the entire 
group,” he continued, “was $148. After 
rehabilitation, the average annual wage of 
the group increased to $1,768. The total 
annual earnings of the entire group rose 
from approximately $6,500,000 to about 
$78,000,000.” 

But Dr. Krusen said that he agreed with 
the United States Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation, which said 
that “the economic argument for rehabili- 
tation work is a strong one, but the real 
goal is not a saving of dollars and cents. 
The real goal is human values. Saving 
life and enabling it to do the heretofore 
impossible requires depths of courage and 
brings out new wellsprings of satisfaction. 
In performing miracles of adjustment, they 
(the handicapped) help keep others from 
succumbing to the small and trivial things 
of life.” 

Dr. Krusen said that Montreal “has been 
leading the way in providing rehabilitation 
facilities for the disabled,” and he urged the 
community to continue in its co-operative 
efforts to advance the work of enlarging 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Railway construction flourishing in 1906, with more than 2,200 miles 


of track under construction or planned. 


Judicial Committee of Privy 


Council brings down decision in case arising from accident on railway 


The great era of railway building in 
Canada was in its heyday in 1906. In 
March of that year, according to the 
Lasour Gazette for that month, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Co. had let con- 
tracts for the construction of a total of 932 
miles of track, which was expected to give 
employment to between 4,000 and 5,000 
men. The CPR was planning to build 
about 900 miles of railway lines, on which 
more than 2,000 men were already at work 
in March. The Dominion Government 
was also constructing lines in Quebec and 
east of Winnipeg, amounting to nearly 400 
miles in all. 

The GTPR had under construction in 
March 1906 the section from Portage la 
Prairie to Touchwood Hills, and was 
planning to build the sections from 
Touchwood Hills to Saskatoon, and from 
Saskatoon to Edmonton, as well as a 
branch line in the neighbourhood of Fort 
William. 

The CPR had under construction or in 
project a line between Sudbury and 
Toronto, the Guelph-Goderich line, double 
tracking between Fort William and 
Winnipeg, and various branch lines through- 
out the Prairies. 


The Canadian Northern intended to 
push the construction of the James Bay 
line and a number of branch lines in 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Preparations were already under way in 
March for the opening of navigation in the 
Great Lakes, at the earliest date known for 
many years. 


There was a housing shortage in Ottawa 
in 1906. A tendency to rising prices in 
the real estate market was reported, and 
rents were also rising. Lots in the southern 
-part of the city were selling for from $800 
to $900 each. 

An important decision affecting railway 
employees was rendered by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council early in 
1906. A conductor of a freight train of the 
GTPR had been killed in January 1900 in 
a rear-end collision. The widow brought an 
action against the company on the ground 
that the accident was due to defective 
brakes on one of the trains. 
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The company denied negligence, and set 
up the defence that the deceased had been 
a member of the GTPR Insurance and 
Provident Society, the by-laws of which 
contained a provision that in consideration 
of the subscription of the company to the 
Society, no member of the Society, or his 
representatives, should have any claim 
against the company for compensation in 
case of injury or death from accident. 


At the first trial the jury found for the 
plaintiff and awarded $10,000 damages. 
This verdict was upheld by the Court of 
Review; but when an appeal was carried 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
court allowed the appeal and dismissed the 
action. 

A summary of the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment was published in the April 1906 issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. The substance of 
the judgment was: first, that the plaintiff’s 
husband could not by any action of his 
own release or discharge the independent 
right of action of his widow and children; 
secondly, in considering the question of 
whether the deceased had “obtained satis- 
faction” by reason of his membership in 
the Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and 
Provident Society, of which he was com- 
pelled to become a member by reason of his 
employment with the company, the Privy 
Council held that neither the deceased nor 
his widow or children had received any 
satisfaction of the kind. 


The company’s contribution to the Insur- 
ance and Provident Society, their Lordships 
pointed out, was limited to the “sick 
allowance”; it had made no contribution to 
the “insurance” provided in the Society’s 
benefits. Neither the deceased, nor any of 
his representatives or survivors, had been 
entitled in consequence of the offence of 
the company to a single dollar out of the 
sick fund. 

The imsurance could not be considered to 
be indemnity or satisfaction, first, because 
the money payable in respect of it did not 
proceed from the offender, even in part; 
and secondly, because the payment had no 
connection with the offence, and would 
equally have had to be made if the 
deceased had died a natural death. 
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1955 Another Good Year for 
World Labour—ILO’s Morse 


Employment, productivity and wages reached new high levels in most 


countries while unemployment declined and consumer prices generally 
maintained stability of recent years, |LO Director-General reports 


Nineteen fifty-five was another good year 
for world labour, David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, said last month in a review of the 
labour scene. 

“Employment, productivity and wages 
attained new high levels in most countries, 
unemployment declined, and consumer 
prices generally maintained the stability 


they have shown in recent years,’ he 
declared. 

Industrial disputes, though exceeding 
the very low level established in 1954, 


were well below the recent five-year average. 


Although the general picture is one of 
labour gains in 1955, the evidence of these 
gains is most clear in Western Europe and 
North America. Statistics for Asia, the 
Middle East and Latin America are in 
most cases fragmentary or non-existent, but 
such information as is available points to 
certain gains in these regions as well, along 
with troublesome problems which in some 
cases were intensified. It is clear that in 
many parts of the world there are still 
millions of able workers who are unem- 
ployed, insecure, or receiving an insufficient 


wage to maintain a bare minimum of 
existence. 
Mr. Morse based his conclusions on 


national statistics transmitted periodically 
to the ILO by its member countries, or 
appearing in national publications. For the 
most part the analysis depends on an 
average of the figures for the most recent 
three months for which data are available, 
compared with an average of the same 
period in 1954. In the majority of cases 
the data represent the picture as of the 
autumn of each year, though in a few 
cases midsummer figures are the most 
recent presently available. 

Here are some of Mr. Morse’s principal 
conclusions :— 

1. Employment increased in 21 of the 22 


countries reporting, showing an average 
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cent from 1954 
All regions appeared to share in 


(median) gain of 3 per 
to 1955. 
this gain. 

2. Unemployment dropped in all but 
seven of 31 reporting countries. Among 
the countries achieving a reduction in 
joblessness were several in which the 
unemployment figures had recently been 
causing some concern. These include 
Canada, the United States, Belgium and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

3. Consumer prices were generally stable 
from 1954 to 1955, with half of the 72 
reporting countries showing a change of less 
than 3 per cent. A number of countries 
with a record of several years of price 
stability, however, have experienced recent 
small increases which may herald another 
upturn in consumer prices. 


4, Real wages, as reflected in reports for 
manufacturing in 20 countries, marked up 
an average gain of 3-5 per cent from 1954 
to 1955. Liberalization and extension of 
social insurance, vacations with pay and 
other social programs contributed substan- 
tially to the economic betterment of the 
workers. 

5. Industrial disputes increased moderately 
during the year. The 28 countries which 
report regularly in this field appear to 
have lost about 55 million man-days in 
1955 compared with 49 million in 1954, 
appreciably less than the five-year average 
of 70 million for the period 1950-54. 

6. Industrial injuries were at a relatively 
low level in 1954. Scattered preliminary 
data for 1955 are as yet insufficient to indi- 
cate the recent trend. 

Mr. Morse said that between 12 and 15 
million persons were added to the world’s 
labour force during 1955. Such data as 
can be assembled indicate that in most 
countries employment rose more rapidly 
than the labour force, with the result that 
unemployment declined. Total employ- 
ment was undoubtedly at its all-time high. 
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Mr. Morse went on to warn that the 
outlook might not necessarily remain rosy. 
‘Despite the moderate price changes 
recorded by most countries,” he said, “there 
was reason for apprehension as the year 
closed. In some cases it was feared that 
swollen purchasing power—stimulated by 
full employment, rising wages and liberal 
consumer eredit—would outrun production. 
In some areas crop failures were respon- 
sible for higher food prices. Currency 
circulation in many countries has increased, 
and certain wholesale prices have been 
moving up for many months. 

“There is indeed some evidence that 
consumer prices may already have turned 
upward in a number of countries which 
have recently enjoyed price stability. In 
the United Kingdom, consumer prices rose 
by more than 5 per cent from late 1954 
to late 1955, after experiencing only a 3-per 
cent rise in the preceding twelve months. 

“Reerudescence of inflation must thus be 
regarded as a danger to be guarded against 
in 1956.” 

The year 1955 was a good year for gains 
in ‘social benefits, which augmented the 
workers’ real income or increased their 
security. A national family allowance 
system went into effect in Germany and 
increased family benefits were paid in 
France. More liberal unemployment insur- 
ance benefits were approved by the Cana- 
dian Parliament. 


In the United States many thousands of 
workers in the steel and automobile indus- 
tries won increased protection against 
unemployment in “guaranteed annual 
wage” contracts. 

These are only some of the more striking 
aspects of a trend which brought ‘greater 
security, vacations with pay or other 
benefits to millions of workers. 

Along with the moderate increase in 
employment in 1955, world industrial out- 
put rose rapidly to attain record levels. 
Output per man consequently expanded 
and in many countries was at an all-time 
high. 

Figures suitable to indicate productivity 
trends are available from only a few 
countries, and even for these the margin of 
error is considerable. 

In the United States it appears that 
manufacturing production in the first nine 
months of 1955 was about 11 per cent 
higher than in the comparable period of 
1954. Since manufacturing employment 
was only about 3 per cent higher, on the 
average, the apparent increase in output 
per man was 8 per cent. In Canada 
increases of 7 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively in production and employment 
indicated an increase of about 5 per cent 
in output per man. 





U.S. Said Unwilling to Support ILO Forced Labour Convention 


The United States State Department is 
unwilling to support a proposed ILO Con- 
vention against the use of forced labour 
for political or economic purposes, the 
New York Times reports. 

The Department had not replied to an 
ILO questionnaire on the subject because 
it was looking for some alternative sugges- 
tion for dealing with the matter, the news- 
paper’s report said. 

The Times quotes sources in the Depart- 
ment who said that this position was in 
accord with Secretary of State Dulles’ 


assurance to the Senate in 1953 that the 
Government would not be a party to 
treaties in the field of human rights or 
labour, or in areas that are primarily state 
affairs. (The United States consider inter- 
national conventions to be the same thing 
as treaties.) 

US. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, who is willing to support the ILO 
Convention, and George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, have attempted to persuade Mr. 
Dulles to their view, the paper reported. 





Dr. Francis Wolf of France Named Chief of ILO Legal Division 


The appointment of Dr. Francis Wolf, 
of France, as Chief of the ILO’s Legal 
Division, was announced last month. The 
appointment was effective February 6. 

Dr. Wolf, graduated from both 
Strasbourg and Geneva universities and 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws at 


who 
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the University of Montreal, has been a 
member of the ILO division for the past 
10 years. 

He will be succeeding Harding F. 
Bancroft, who is leaving in May to return 
to the United States. On Mr. Bancroft’s 
departure, Dr. Wolf will become the Senior 
Legal Officer of the ILO. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


management committee at Drewrys, Mani- 
toba Division of Western Canada Breweries, 





Limited, Winnipeg, is The Standard, the 
employee magazine which started publica- 
tion during 1955. 

The magazine publishes stories of interest 
to all company personnel. 

A story in a recent issue told of an idea 
submitted by an employee. The article 
says, in describing the matter:— 

“Members of the Labour-Management 
Committee arranged a presentation in the 
brewery lunchroom, to make an award to 
Ted Simchuk, in recognition of a sugges- 
tion he made for a modification to the 
Meyer Bottle Washer. 

“Ted worked at a station on the bottle 
washer prior to his transfer to the brewery. 
While working on the former job, he came 
up with the idea that if the name plate 
on the bottle washer was raised, more trays 
of bottles would be visible to the attendant 
at the point where the washing cycle was 
completed. 

“In making more bottles visible, at this 
point of transfer from the washer to the 
filler, the attendant would be able to see 
any breakages or other occurrences that 
cause stoppages, in time to save loss of 
production at the filler. 

“John Herdy, bottling plant superin- 
tendent, assessed the value of the idea by 
referring to records of time loss before the 
modification was put into effect. This was 
compared with time loss after the sugges- 
tion, and a percentage of the value of 
this extra production was awarded to Mr. 
Simchuk.” 

*K * * 

Evidence of the friendly relationship 
between unions and management of the 
E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, Que., was seen 
at the fourteenth annual dinner of the 
plant employee - management committee, 
held recently. 

The committee was congratulated for its 
excellent work in strengthening employee- 
management relations over the past year. 

Developed along the lines of labour- 
management committees sponsored by the 





Department of Labour, Canada, the Eddy 
group has always been considered a leader 
in the field. 

Recognition has recently been given this 
leadership through the making of a film by 
the National Film Board within the plant, 
and previously through publication of the 
booklet Joint Consultation in the E. B. 
Eddy Company by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada. 

The six local union presidents, repre- 
senting members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and the International 
Association of Machinists, expressed appre- 
ciation of the company’s willingness to 
co-operate in maintaining good relations. 

Expressing their satisfaction with the 
results achieved by the labour-management 
committee operating in their plant, manage- 
ment and labour at Appleford Paper 
Products Ltd. in Hamilton, Ont., have made 
statements on the benefits to be gained 
through joint consultation. 

“We of the LMPC labour group feel that 
this organization has improved relations 
between management and labour. It is also 
evident that we (management and labour) 
have gone through one of the busiest 
periods of our history, therefore some 
projects have had to be set aside for 
indefinite periods. 

“However, we feel that with the complete 
co-operation and understanding of all, both 
labour and management, that we can and 
will go on to better and greater achieve- 
ments in the future,” said Mel Needham, 
chairman of Local 540, Printing Specialists 
and Paper Products Union. 

Manager of Manufacturing A. Hassan 
had the following, in part, to say about the 
committee :— 

“Since the first organizational meeting 
was held in our plant, management has 
been keenly interested in the success of our 
LMPC as we fully realize that if our 
company and its employees are to prosper, 
there must be complete co-operation 
between management and labour...” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 


centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





and Conciliation | 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its January meetings on January 31 
and February 1. The Board issued six 
certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and issued an order clarifying the scope of 
a certificate previously granted. During 
the month, the Board received five appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Security 
Storage Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
employed in the Company’s highway freight 
department at Winnipeg and Regina (L.G., 
Jan, p. 76). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Cape Breton Broadcasters 
Limited engaged in the operation of Radio 
Stations CJCB and CJCX at Sydney, NS. 
CUiGs Jans pe 76): 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., employed at various 
locations in Canada (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 

4, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 880, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Transit Company, Windsor, Ont., employed 
in the operation and maintenance of the 
Ambassador Bridge, between Windsor, Ont., 
and Detroit, Mich. (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 

5. Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, Local Union 271, on behalf of 
a unit of sheet metal workers employed by 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited on Project No. 572 in the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 
(L.G., Feb., p. 179). 

6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
engine watchmen employed at Whitehorse. 
Y.T., by The British Yukon Railway 
Company (see below). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Application for Certification Rejected 

National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Radio Saint Boniface Limitée (CKSB), 
St. Boniface, Man., respondent. The appli- 
cation was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote ordered 
by the Board (L.G., Feb., p. 179). 


Decision Reviewed 

At the request of the respondent com- 
pany, the Board clarified the scope of the 
certificate issued in 1951 to the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
covering a unit of stewardesses and similar 
personnel employed by the Canadian 
Pacifie Air Lines Limited (L.G., Jan., p. 76). 


The Board issued an order amending 
the certificate granted in 1951, clarifying 


the scope of the unit by certifying the 
trade union as the bargaining agent for 
stewardesses and other classifications who 
may perform similar functions, including 


both Canadian and foreign nationals, 
employed by the company on _ flights 


extending from Canada to foreign points 
and on flights extending to Canada from 
foreign points, excluding stewardess per- 
sonnel employed wholly outside Canada. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
engine watchmen employed at Whitehorse, 
Y.T., by The British Yukon Railway Come 
pany (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(see above). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Algoma 


Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J, Ains- 
borough). 

3. Canadian National Railway Hotel 


Employees, Local Division No. 93 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and the 
Branch of the Department. 


of employees of the 
Edmonton, Alta. 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Algoma Uranium Mines 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Macdonald Hotel, 
(Investigating Officer: 


5. International Hod Carriers’ Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
Local 92, on behalf of a unit of labourers 
employed by Northern Construction Com- 
pany and J. W. Stewart Limited on Project 
No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 





Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force_on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and_ certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
















































Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 











the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 





reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of_ three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and_ Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 


in Ottawa. 
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Transportation Company Limited, Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Mohawk Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, and Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 


dian District (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 
2. Holden Sand and Gravel, Limited, 


Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division No. 279 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) 
GEG eer anim Decale 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Saint John, N.B., and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 273 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Jan., 
emda) 

3. Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada 


(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 180). 

4, Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., A. T. O’Leary 
& Co., S. Cunard & Co, Ltd, and (Re Ey 
Archibald Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., and 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local No. 1546 (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 


Cochrane) (L.G., Feb., p. 180). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in December to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Nova 
Scotian Hotel, Halifax, N.S. (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited) and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 662 (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180), was fully constituted in January 
with the appointment of A. M. MacIntosh 
of New Glasgow, N.S., as Chairman. Mr. 
MacIntosh was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, F. D. Smith, 
QC, and Harold A. Shea, both of Halifax, 
N.S., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and of the 
union, respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug. 1955, p. 948). 





Same Union May Bargain for Office, Plant Employees—OLRB 


Except in special circumstances, the same trade union, “whether it be an international 
or a local of an international, may be certified as bargaining agent for an appropriate 
bargaining unit of office employees as well as for a bargaining unit consisting of other 


employees of the same employer,” 


Relations Board. 


according to a recent decision of the Ontario Labour 


The decision was given in connection with an application of the United Steelworkers 
of America for certification as bargaining agent for certain employees of Canada Iron 
Foundries, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. One member of the board dissented from the majority 


decision. 





Collective Agreements 


(Continued from page 295) 


ndustrial Standards Acts, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 


During December and January two new schedules were made obligatory under Indus- 


trial Standards Acts. 


In New Brunswick, a new schedule for electrical workers in the Saint John-Lancaster 
Zone increased the minimum wage rate by 6 cents per hour for work performed during the 
regular working hours and by 7 cents per hour for work performed outside regular hours. 
The new rates are now $1.63 and $1.74 per hour respectively. All other provisions remain 


unchanged. 


In Saskatchewan, a new schedule for painters in the Moose Jaw Zone provides for 
overtime pay at time and one-half for all work outside of normal working hours. Wages 
are increased by 5 cents per hour for painters, decorators and paperhangers, making the 


new rate $1.65 per hour ($1.75 for spray painters). 
and the 15 cents for hazardous work formerl 


schedule. 
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The 5-cent differential for shift work 


y provided for are no longer included in the 








Collective Agreements 


Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements, Canada, 1954-II 


More than 40% of workers covered by collective agreements in 1955 
(those covered only by decrees under Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act and by interprovincial agreements excluded) were found in Ontario 


Collective agreements affected 1,515,010 
workers in Canada in 1954 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 78). Included in this number were 
166,296 workers covered only by decrees 
under the Collective Agreement Act of the 
province of Quebec; this article deals with 
the 1,348,714 that remain when those 
workers are deducted from the total. 

Disregarding 237,209 workers covered by 
collective agreements interprovincial in 
scope, more than 40 per cent of the 
workers were located in the most heavily 
populated and highly industrialized prov- 
ince of Ontario (Table 1). A further 26 
per cent were in industries located in the 
province of Quebec. As previously noted, 
this percentage does not include persons 
affected only by decrees issued under the 
Collective Agreement Act, many of whom 
are employed in construction. This 
accounts for the comparatively small 
number of workers shown to be covered 
in that industry in Quebec province. 
Approximately 15 per cent of the workers 
were in British Columbia and lesser pro- 
portions were located in industries of the 
prairie and the maritime regions. 

Of the 237,000 workers covered by agree- 
ments of interprovincial scope, in which 
the number of employees in each region 
cannot be determined, most are railway 
workers or employees in other forms of 
interprovincial transportation and com- 
munication. In manufacturing, agreements 
in the meat packing industry commonly 
apply to plants in more than one province. 
Other industries in which some agreements 
are interprovincial in scope include coal 
mining in the western provinces, chain food 
stores in retail trade, and construction. 

The concentration of workers covered by 
collective agreements in the manufacturing 
industries in Ontario and Quebec is con- 
siderably greater than for industry as a 
whole (Table 2). Ontario accounted for 
more than 45 per cent of the workers 
covered; Quebec, for more than 30 per cent; 
British Columbia, for 10 per cent; and the 
other two regions for lesser proportions. 

Among the manufacturing industries, 
Ontario accounted for the largest number 


69617—5 





The first article on the number of 
workers affected by collective agreements 
in Canada in 1954 (L.G., Jan., p. 78) 
dealt with the industrial distribution of 
the workers covered. The article on 
these pages deals with additional aspects: 
regional distribution, union affiliation, 
duration of agreements, and size of 
bargaining units. 





of workers under agreement in such indus- 
tries as iron and steel products, rubber 
products, transportation equipment, non- 


ferrous metal products, and _ electrical 
apparatus and supplies. In the tobacco and 
tobacco products, textile, and clothing 
industries, the largest number of workers 
were in Quebec province. Most of the 
workers covered in the wood products 
industry were in British Columbia. 

The numbers of workers included in 
collective bargaining units in the various 
provinces were little changed between 1953 
and 1954. As the following tabulation 
shows, the figures were slightly higher in 
1954 for Quebec, the three Prairie Prov- 
inces, and New Brunswick, slightly lower 
in the other provinces: 




















Number of Workers 
Province Under Collective 
Agreements 
——— 1953 1954 
Newfoundland......... 32,619 31,802 
INoOVa SCOUIB.ckas as ass 39,125 36,822 
Prince Edward Island. 749 496 
New Brunswick....... 17,587 19,132 
Quebecsn seein vm tion 286, 495* 290, 377* 
Ontarionn ee 483,273 456, 045 
Manitobancnicnws sc arence 38 , 422 42,467 
Saskatchewan......... 22,982 24,611 
Abert airs cis.mireernack 38,017 39, 609 
British Columbia...... 170,951 168, 444 
Yukon and Northwest 
TerritOrieS....0..<+> 1,009 1,700 
More than one province. 244,207 | 237, 209 
TTA Tiel leteeare conten Raters 1,375,436*| 1,348,714* 











*An additional 162,887 in 1953 and 166,296 in 1954 were 
covered only by agreements extended under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec. 
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Union Affiliation 


Most of the collective agreements were 
negotiated on behalf of workers by inter- 
national and national unions affiliated with 
a central labour congress. Unions affiliated 
with the TLC or the CCL represented 43 
per cent and 27 per cent respectively of 
the workers. In Quebec, a_ substantial 
proportion of the workers subject to collec- 
tive agreements were represented by 
affiliates of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 











Number of 
Affiliation of Union erect 
Agreement 
Trades and Labour Congress of 

Ganadceeee ene ir ae eee 581, 202 
IM hve AACS ococaannnbonamse 520,819 
ple Gronliyigee ate cnteeee eee Se 60, 383 
Canadian Congress of Labour......: ; 870,109 
ClOjandiC Clit eee een mone 271,856 
RTS a AT Ceo eR Ran 98 , 253 

Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tLOTMOM Ma DOUR eee ne ee 91,571 
American Federation of Labor only. 14,910 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
OnLy errr noe rnc Re Lior eee: Dele 
International railway brotherhoods. 33,247 

Other unaffiliated international, 
national or regional unions......... 160,300 
Unaffiliated local unions............ 94, 663 
HL OLA epee re here ee 1,348,714 





Term of Agreements 


Agreements covering approximately two- 
thirds of the 1,348,714 workers were to be 
in effect for a period of less than two years 


—as a rule, one year. Two-year agree- 
ments had been bargained for slightly more 
than one-quarter of the total. The 


remainder were to be in effect for a period 
exceeding two years. 


Size of Bargaining Units 


The collective agreements cover from as 
few as six to as many as 15,000 employees. 
Although most of the bargaining units have 
fewer than 500 workers, almost one-half of 
the workers covered are in bargaining units 
of 1,000 or more employees, as the following 
tabulation shows: 











Number of 
Size of Bargaining Units Workers 
Covered 
Fewer than 100 employees.......... 162,105 
100 and under 300 employees......... 234, 582 
300 and under 500 employees........ 134, 833 
500 and under 1,000 employees....... 174, 516 
1,000 and more employees........... 642,215 
INOtnO We ee ae ee ee ee 463 
Pobalsas ect eta ee 1,348,714 








TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, BY 
INDUSTRY AND BY REGION, 1954 





Ah 











British titer: 
Industry Canada | Maritimes| *Quebec Ontario Prairies Cones provincial 
* 
N.W.T. ; 
Agriculture......... ; BB lhutesiMecrertatelltnepec ne ven nee nee GB Wie pustrrectesaaain lis seam aereer dees 
HOKESTLY nsw en sas 0: ‘ 60, 431 13, 878 10,092 20,226 23 RG, 212 Shee ene 
Nis bing anemic team e eee hee Ci DOO) si oiaee cate aya val|lsyayere as aettarel eke Races oe eral TO O0! ener ae 
Mining, pores and Oil Wells. . 64, 904 16, 038 11,254 20, 626 4, 200 6, 436 6,350 
Manufacturing... 628,578 30, 084 200,141 292,316 30,713 62,765 12,559 
Construction tere hs tree 99,768 6, 288 4,192 43,328 19,142 23,347 3,471 
pre ceporiation, Storage and 
ommunication............... 296,541 14, 684 18, 427 20,595 14,775 20,760 207 , 300 
Public Utility Operation, . 29,473 1, 864 5, 697 16, 202 3,732 SOUS: leita i se 
PD ye dl Gemapencohy Ncaecnn Some iio lets 53, 966 2,204 12,959 12,904 7,254 19,1216 7,529 
Finance, Insurance and Real 
Estate eager ovate her atasicr ater evelzieare. aoe J OG Gul Meneenrrsrce 742 255 341 228 lee Se ny 
DSenviccernaer ist ver rmece. Leite 3 105, 522 3,212 26, 873 29,593 26, 442 LOA 02 uc ee wey cae 
Total—All Industries,..... 1,348,714 88, 252 290,377 456,045 106,687 170,144 237,209 


























* Excludes 166,296 workers covered only by Quebec’s Collective Agreement Act. 
**A greements covering more than one province and where the number of employees in each province is not ascer- 


tainable. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF WORKERS UNDER COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1954 














British Titer- 
Industry Canada | Maritimes} *Quebec Ontario Prairies yee provincial 
ey i N.W 
Food and Beverages.............. 66, 643 4, 863 12,742 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... . 5,886) | sjoreaers ace 5558 oe ee ae ea 
Rubber Products............... PSHTOCUNEN SL aS. 4,321 GRATE Get reya ARMac Aer | ae een 
Leather Products........... 12,028 60 6, 239 SioTary ele (52h (aden 203) | Gomes nee 
Textiles (except clothing)........ 35, 207 761 21,447 12,703 18 368 ce en 
Clothing (Textile and Fur).. : 51,701 303 29,763 15, 489 5, 200 046 eae en eee 
Hees Produes: sel Miu stator Pteehcus & rides 1,351 6,759 10, 520 2,052 26;,958) |. censure 
per Products tiiiecsetienasst 2 , 56 8,216 26, 247 22, 
Printing, Publishing and’ Allied 7 039 1,000 6) OG G8 ly scm raereeeiee 
TUGUIS CLUES: «cee e\a.csdo cists « eisalm acne 21,596 478 6,358 8,958 1,891 2,761 1,150 
Tron and Steel Products..... : 97,945 6,126 20,509 63, 694 3,922 32094 lee eae g a 
Transportation Equipment..... , 83,577 6,099 16, 836 53,672 1,775 5,195 
Non-ferrous Metal Products...... 34,219 419 11,953 17, 584 1,098 3,165 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. 43,750 46 15,155 27,775 447 327 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products... . 16,718 715 5, 242 8, 252 1,841 668 
Products of Petroleum and Coal... 8, 887 435 2,353 3,365 1,980 754 
Chemical Products )c eps se hacen ; 19,340 201 6, 605 9,799 1,323 A Al Zales 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 
GUSETICS Waseda armiats ea ats Baritone 5,987 11 2,054 3,728 10 TS 4s EEE eee 
Total—All Manufacturing... 628,578 30,084 200,141 292,316 30,713 62,765 12, 559 


























*Excludes 50,346 workers covered only by Quebec’s Collective Agreement Act. 
** A oreements covering more than one province and where the number of workers in each province is not ascertain- 


able. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during December 
1955 and January 1956 made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 


overtime, vacations with pay and paid 
holidays. 
In the construction industry in the 


Quebec region, references to the ornamental 
iron and bronze workers are deleted and a 
new section deals with ornamental and 
utility metal workers in the construction 
industry, in which rates in Zone 1 for 
mechanics and blacksmiths are $1.50 per 
hour, junior journeymen $1.40 and 
labourers $1.20, with lower rates in the 
other zones. 

In the construction industry in the Sorel 
region, most minimum rates have been 
increased by 10 cents per hour in both 
zones. New rates in Zone 1 include $1.70 
for bricklayers and plasterers, $1.50 for 
plumbers and carpenters. Employees doing 
night work are now paid a differential of 
5 cents per hour. Formerly, employees 
engaged in construction projects carried out 
in Zone 2 and amounting to $50,000 or 
more, including wages and material, were 
paid the rates established for Zone 1. 
This minimum amount has now been 
amended to $25,000. 


69617—53 


In the trucking industry on the Island 
of Montreal, a new wage schedule provides 
for service increases, one increase after 
three months’ employment instead of two 
increases after two and six months as was 
the case previously. For each class of 
work the starting rate was increased by 5 
cents an hour and the job rate (now after 
three months’ employment) by 11 cents. 
The latter rates include $1.24 for chauffeur 
semi-trailer, $1.19 for chauffeur, 99 cents for 
general helpers. Provisions are made for 
an additional increase of 6 cents per hour 
on October 1, 1956, and a further increase 
of 6 cents on October 1, 1957; these in- 
creases do not apply to junior helpers. 

In the metal trades industry 
Quebec region, wage rates were increased 
by 2 cents an hour, and a new zone formed 
comprising territory outside Zone 1 but 
within 15 miles of the city of Quebec, in 
which hours are the same but wage rates 
are 2 to 3 cents per hour higher than in 
the outer zone. The number of paid 
statutory holidays is increased from two to 
three per year. A second week of vacation 
with pay is now provided for employees 
with ten years’ service. 


in the 


(Continued on page 292) 





Labour La v 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island finds that town of Summerside 
and its employees not subject to Trade Union Act; but does not accept 
as valid a contention that trade unions are illegal in the province 


Mr. Justice Tweedy of the Supreme 
Court of Prince Edward Island, dealing 
with two questions of law which were 
referred to him for determination in the 
course of mandamus proceedings, held in 
an opinion given on November 25, 1955, 
that because of its special Act of incor- 
poration the town of Summerside and its 
employees are not subject to the Trade 
Union Act of the Province, which requires 
an employer to recognize and bargain with 
a trade union representing his employees. 
He did not accept as valid a contention 
that trade unions are illegal in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Mr. Justice Tweedy reviewed the events 
that preceded the referral to him of these 
two points of law. On January 31, 1955, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1432, applied to the 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island 
for an order compelling the town of 
Summerside to comply with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the Trade Union Act and 
to recognize and bargain collectively with 
the members of the union representing the 
majority choice of the employees in the 
town’s electric ight and power department 
who were eligible for membership in the 
union. The Provincial Secretary, under 
the provision of the Act, had certified the 
union as the bargaining agent for such 
employees; when the defendant was notified 
to this effect by the duly chosen officers of 
the union and requested to bargain it had 
neglected and refused to do so. The 
relevant sections of the Trade Union Act 
read as follows: 

3. (1) Employees may bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers and mem- 
bers of a trade union may conduct such 
bargaining through the trade union and 
through the duly chosen officers of such 
trade union. Every employer shall recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for mem- 
bership in said trade union, when requested 
so to bargain by the duly chosen officers 
of said trade union, and any employer 
refusing so to bargain shall be liable to 
a fine upon summary conviction of One 
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Hundred Dollars for each such offence, and 
in default of payment to thirty days’ 
imprisonment. 

16. When, pursuant to Section 15, the 
Provincial Secretary has determined that a 
unit of employees is appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, if the Provincial Secretary 
is satisfied,— 

(a) that the majority of the employees 
in the unit are members in good standing 
of the trade union, and 


(b) that a majority of them have 
selected the trade union to be a bargaining 
agent on their behalf: 


he may certify the trade union as such 

bargaining agent. 

On February 22, 1955, the union filed a 
statement of claim giving extensive reasons 
for its request for the order. The town of 
Summerside, in its defence filed on March 
11, raised certain objections in point of 
law and, after further pleadings, it was 
agreed by the plaintiff and the defendant 
on July 7 that these questions of law 
should be determined before the main 
issues of fact were tried. 

At the hearing of these various questions 
of law, Mr. Justice Tweedy stated, two 
main objections in point of law were 
stressed: (1) That trade unions are illegal 
in Prince Edward Island; and (2) Even if 
the Trade Union Act (RS.P.EJ. 1955, 
c. 164) should have any force in Prince 
Edward Island, it cannot apply to the 
defendant in this case because of its special 
Act of incorporation. 

Dealing first with the claim that the 
Trade Union Act cannot apply to the town 
of Summerside because of the Act of the 
Legislature incorporating it (Town of 
Summerside Act, 1903 (P.EI.) c. 18 and 
amendments), Mr. Justice Tweedy quoted 
the sections of that Act relating to the 
powers of the Town Council to appoint its 
officers, define their duties and respective 





_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 









terms of office, determine their salary, 
allowance, or other compensation, and to 
pass and enforce by-laws for the purpose 
of regulating specified town services and 
also “to pass a by-law relating to the hiring 
of servants”. By-law 325 provides for the 
appointment of municipal officers and 
employees, and By-law 326 deals with the 
determination of salaries and tenure of 
employment. It reads as follows: 

326. The salaries of the Town Officials, 
Firemen and all other Employees of the 
Town shall be such as the Town Council 
may from time to time determine and fix 
by resolution and they shall remain in 
office, during the pleasure of the Council 
and should any vacancies occur, the Council 


may appoint others to take their place at 
any meeting of the Council. 


The question to decide, his Lordship 
said, was whether or not the Trade Union 
Act. which is a general Act, repeals the 
Town of Summerside Act, which is a 
special Act. He then cited two authorities, 
Craies on Statute Law and Maxwell on 
Interpretation of Statutes, which state in 
effect the same principle, that a general 
later law does not abrogate an earlier 
special one by mere implication. Both 
authorities quote Lord Selborne’s ruling in 
Seward v. Vera Cruz: 

Where there are general words in a later 
Act capable of reasonable and_ sensible 
application without extending them to sub- 
jects specially dealt with by earlier legisla- 
tion, you are not to hold that earlier and 
special legislation indirectly repealed, altered, 
or derogated from merely by force of such 
general words, without any indication of a 
particular intention to do so. 


Maxwell states further that: 

In such cases it is presumed to have only 
general cases in view, and not particular 
cases which have been already otherwise 
provided for by the special Act, or, what is 
the same thing, by a local custom. Having 
already given its attention to the particular 
subject and provided for it, the Legislature 
is reasonably presumed not to intend to 
alter that special provision by a subsequent 
general enactment unless that intention be 
manifested in explicit language, or there be 
something which shows that the attention of 
the Legislature had been turned to the 
special Act, and that the general one was 
intended to embrace the special cases pro- 
vided for by the previous one, or there be 
something in the nature of the general one 
making it unlikely that an exception was 
intended as regards the special Act. In the 
absence of these conditions, the general 
statute is read as silently excluding from its 
operation the cases which have been provided 
for by the special one. 


Furthermore, the question ‘of the rela- 
tionship of employer and employee in the 
town of Summerside was before the Appeal 
Court of the Province in the case of 


Larkins v. Town of Summerside (1928) 
4 DLR 841. His Lordship quoted from 
the reasons for judgment given by Mr, 
Justice Haszard: 

The provision in the Act authorizing the 
Council to dismiss an officer or servant is 
the usual one and most necessary one under 
any circumstances for corporations to have. 

Upon the right of the town council to 
dismiss at pleasure under the provisions of 
the Act of Incorporation, I have no doubt.... 
An appointment is not a contract. The 
defendants had an absolute power of dis- 
missa! under the statute, which they might 
exercise without assigning cause and without 
previous notice. There is no hardship under 
such a provision, for every officer of such a 
corporation on accepting office is properly 
assumed to know the conditions attached to 
the appointment. It is a necessary provision 
in the case of municipal corporations to 
enable them to perform their duties to the 
public satisfaction. If they, were bound to 


assign cause and give a period of notice of 
dismissal it might lead to the breaking down 
of a service of which the continuance is 
essential to the public. 


Mr. Justice Tweedy held, therefore, that 
the Trade Union Act does not and cannot 
apply to the employees of the town of 
Summerside in the electric light and power 
department. 


His Lordship then considered the plain- 
tiff’s objection in point of law “that trade 
Unions are illegal in Prince Edward Island”. 
Although considerable labour legislation 
had been enacted in England since 1855 
when the statement of law against combina- 
tions of workmen was set forth in Hilton 
v. Eckersley, he pointed out in effect that 
there was no statute covering trade unions 
in Prince Edward Island when the Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1945 and therefore 
it is generally accepted that at that time 
“trade unions as they are known today 
were illegal at common or statute law in 
Prince Edward Island”. In the light of this 
state of the law, he said, it was necessary 
to examine the Trade Union Act and seek 
an explanation of the word “lawful” where 
it appears in Section 1(c) of the Act, which 
reads as follows: 

1. (c) “Trade Union” means any lawful asso- 
ciation, union or organization of employees, 
whether employed by one employer or by 
more than one employer, which is formed 
for the purpose of advancing in a lawful 
manner the interest of such employees in 
respect of their employment. 


His Lordship then cited various rules 
relating to the interpretation of the words 
in a statute. According to Craies on 
Statute Law, 


It is a rule as to the limitation of the 
meaning of general words used in a statute, 
that they are to be, if possible, construed 
so as not to alter the common law. Sit 
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must be remembered that it is a sound rule 
to construe a statute in conformity, with the 
common law rather than against it, except 
where or in so far as the statute is plainly 
intended to alter the course of the common 
law.” 


It could then be presumed, His Lordship 
stated, that the members of the Legislature 
of Prince Edward Island knew the law at 
the time they were considering the Trade 
Union Act. No one would suggest, he said, 
that the Court could assume a mistake in 
an Act of Parliament. On the same prin- 
ciple, according to Maxwell, “the Court 
could not assume that there has been a 
dereliction of duty on the part of an 
official of Parliament”, The literal con- 
struction of the statute, he continued, has, 
in general, but prima facie preference and 
again cited Maxwell in support of his 
opinion: 

To arrive at the real meaning, it is always 
necessary to get an exact conception of the 
alm, scope, and object of the whole Act: to 
consider, according to Lord Coke: 1. What 
was the law before the Act was passed: 
2. What was the mischief or defect for which 
the law had not provided: 3. What remedy 
Parliament has appointed; and 4. The reason 
of the remedy... 

The true meaning of any passage, it is 
said, is to be found not merely in the words 
of that passage, but in comparing it with 
other parts of the law, ascertaining also 
what were the circumstances with reference 


to which the words were used, and what was 
the object appearing from those circum- 
stances which the Legislature had in view.... 

The words of a statute, when there is a 
doubt about their meaning, are to be under- 
stood in the sense in which they best 
harmonize with the subject of the enactment 
and the object which the Legislature has in 
view. Their meaning is found not so much 
in a strictly grammatical or etymological 
propriety of language, nor even in its popular 
use, as in the subject or in the occasion on 
which they are used, and the object to be 
obtained. 


After applying these rules and consider- 
ing the cases on them, His Lordship said 
that he was not convinced that the word 
“lawful” used in Section 1(c) of the Trade 
Union Act does not mean “lawful” within 
the meaning of the Act or by reason of the 
passing of the Act, or that the Act was not 
as valid as if the Legislature had used the 
words employed by the Federal Trade 
Unions Act, Section 2: 

In this Act, “trade union” means such 
combination, whether temporary or per- 
manent, for regulating the relations between 
workmen and masters, or for imposing 
restrictive conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business, as would, but for this Act. 
have been deemed to be an unlawful com. 
bination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 1432, v. Summerside (1956) 
IPPDURES3: 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New Brunswick 


Comprehensive regulations in New Bruns- 
wick for the protection of workmen In 
metal mines and quarries include provision 
for annual medical examinations for work- 
men in dust exposure occupations as well 
as a large body of rules for the prevention 
of accidents. A minimum age of 18 years 
was set for employment underground, and 
of 16 years for any employment in or about 
& mine or quarry. 

Vehicles operated on industrial roads in 
British Columbia are subject to new regu- 
lations under the Industrial Transportation 
Act, and drivers of vehicles using such 
roads will require licences. 

Other new safety measures are rules 
added to the General Accident Prevention 
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issues first regulations for metalliferous mines, and 
British Columbia, first regulations for vehicles on 


industrial roads 


Regulations of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board governing 
temporary passenger hoists on construction 
projects and new requirements regarding 
the installation of LP. gas equipment 
applicable to distributors in Saskatchewan. 

Regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act set out a course of study for 
apprentice masons and bricklayers to be 
followed both during the period of instruc- 
tion at the Provincial Institute of Trades 
and on the job with the employer. 


Other regulations deal with licensing of 
welders in British Columbia and Alberta, 
and an amendment to the schedule of 
industrial diseases for which compensation 
is paid in British Columbia. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Recent regulations under the Welding 
Act (L.G., Jan., p. 92) dealing with certifi- 
cates of proficiency for welders have been 


amended by O.C. 1663-55, gazetted 
January 14. 
The welding regulations issued last 


November recognized certificates of pro- 
ficiency under the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act in a trade where welding con- 
stitutes a skill required in the performance 
of that trade but the regulations also 
stipulated that these certificates authorized 
the tradesmen to do welding in that trade 
only. Under the amendment, the only 
certificate of proficiency for a particular 
trade issued under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act that will be recognized as 
a certificate of proficiency under the 
Welding Act is a certificate of proficiency 
in the trade of auto body mechanic. It 
provides, further, that this certificate 
authorizes the holder to do welding in the 
trade of auto body mechanic only. 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act were amended by the 
addition of a new section on the certifica- 
tion of welders on gas pipelines which was 
approved by O.C. 67, gazetted January 19. 
Regulations issued in February 1954 Gh.Ge 
1954, p. 564) provided that no person may 
do any welding on any steam boiler, hot- 
water or pressure vessel or weld any 
steam, gas, or refrigeration piping unless 
he is the holder of a valid welder’s certifi- 
cate of the appropriate class. No certifica- 
tion procedure had been set out, however, 
until this amendment was issued. 


The regulations now provide that no 
person is to do welding on piping which 
is used or intended for use in the trans- 
mission of gas at a pressure exceeding 15 
p.s.i. unless he is the holder of a valid “A” 
certificate of qualification for pipe welding. 
This certificate will be issued to experi- 
enced welders who have passed a trade 
test. 

To qualify for a certificate, an applicant 
must first submit an application on the 
official form to the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers in the Department of Public Works 
and pay the prescribed fee. If the Chief 
Inspector thinks that he has had sufficient 
training and experience he will be allowed 
to try a qualification test. 

Welder’s qualification tests will be held 
at the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
School at Nanaimo, B.C., at a time set 
by the Chief Inspector and will be 


witnessed by an authorized inspector. The 
tests will conform to the welding procedure 
used in the fabrication of the gas pipeline 
by the manufacturers who will have 
previously registered this procedure with 
the Department. The welding codes used 
will be those set out in Section 8 of the 
American Standard Code for Pressure 
Piping (A.S.A. B31 1-1955), and Section TX 
of the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code 
(1953 edition) of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


A candidate who passes the tests will be 
given a certificate valid for the period 
stated in the certificate, or until suspended, 
cancelled or revoked for cause. In either 
case, the Chief Inspector may request the 
welder to take a test before a new certifi- 
cate is issued. A welder who fails’ the 
initial tests may take an immediate retest 
by making two test welds of each type for 
each position on which he has failed. If 
he passes, he will be given a certificate; 
if he fails the retest, he must wait until 
he has had additional training or experience 
satisfactory to the Chief Inspector before 
he may undergo further retests. 


British Columbia Industrial Transportation Act 


Regulations under the Industrial Trans- 
portation Act respecting drivers and motor- 
vehicles on industrial roads have been 
issued by the Minister of Railways. Indus- 
trial roads are not covered by legislation 
dealing with safety on public highways. 

As transportation by truck of natural 
resources material, machinery and _ per- 
sonnel is increasing, particularly in the 
logging industry, the Industrial Transporta- 
tion Act was passed last year to ensure 
greater control of industrial roads and 
promote the safety of drivers and work- 
men. The Minister of Railways was 
authorized to make rules to supplement 
the provisions of the Act, which was 
proclaimed in force November 10, 1955. 
These regulations, dealing with responsi- 
bilities of owners and drivers, inspections, 
licensing of drivers, and safety require- 
ments, which were approved by Order in 
Council Certificate No. 1, became effective 
January 1, 1956. The Order in Council 
approving the regulations, which are the 
first to be issued for industrial roads, was 
gazetted January 5. 

For the purpose of these regulations, an 
industrial road means a road for the 
transportation of natural resources, raw or 
manufactured, or the transportation of 
machinery, materials or personnel by means 
of motor vehicles, and includes all bridges, 
wharves, log-dumps and works forming a 
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part of the road. The regulations do not 
apply to: a public road; a privately owned 
road used by a farmer or resident for his 
own purposes; roads used exclusively for 
the construction and maintenance of electric 
power lines, telephone lines or pipelines; 
roads within manufacturing plants, under- 
ground or open-pit mines, industrial sites, 
storage yards, airports and construction 
sites; unsurfaced roads of a temporary 
nature over which construction materials 
and supplies are moved, or logs are dragged; 
a temporary road used to reach sources of 
material or parts of a construction project, 
or for fire protection in timbered areas, 
or access to mining claims. 


Inspection of Vehicles 


Every company owning or operating any 
industrial road, as well as the owners of 
all vehicles used on the road, will be held 
responsible for the equipment under its 
control. Every truck, truck and'trailer, and 
crew car must be inspected by competent 
company personnel before being put into 
service. The company official in charge at 
each point where repairs are done will be 
held responsible for the inspection and 
repair of all equipment under his juris- 
diction. He must see that all defects 
disclosed on inspection are properly 
repaired before the equipment is put back 
into service. 

The company must maintain a common 
log book in which details of inspections 
and repairs are to be recorded. Inspectors 
of the Department will examine the log 
books from time to time, and records for 
the previous 12 months must be produced 
on request. The Minister may also order 
a log book produced at an inquiry or Court 
of Law if he considers it necessary, 

The inspectors may also examine vehicles 
and equipment, and may order a defective 
vehicle out of service. The person owning 
or operating such a vehicle must not use it 
until the repairs recommended by the 
inspector have been made, 


Duties of Drivers 


Drivers also have certain specific respon- 
sibilities. A driver must examine his 
equipment before starting work each day, 
and must report any defect to his imme- 
diate supervisor or other authorized person. 
If no action is received from the company 
he must notify the inspector, Among the 
driving rules are the requirements that 
signals must be given and returned before 
backing into a loading works, and care 
must be taken when crossing public high- 
ways. Unless a regular watchman is on 
duty, the driver of a crew car must stop 
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before a railway crossing and must not 
proceed until the crossing is clear of trains 
in both directions. 


Licensing of Drivers 

All drivers must have either a certificate 
or a permit to drive on industrial roads. 
The driver of a motor vehicle equipped 
with air brakes must be the holder of a 
certificate of competency as an “air- 
equipped truck operator,” signed by the 
Minister, or the holder of a temporary 
permit to drive an air-equipped truck. If 
the certified driver is absent due to illness 
or other cause and a qualified replacement 
is not available, then a substitute may be 
hired for 30 days. After that a temporary 
permit must be obtained from the Chief 
Inspector. 

The driver of a motor vehicle or crew 
car that is not air-equipped must be the 
holder of a certificate of competency as an 
“air-equipped truck operator,” or the holder 
of a temporary permit to drive an air- 
equipped truck, or the holder of a valid 
driver’s or chauffeur’s licence of the class 
required to drive a similar vehicle on a 
public highway. 

An applicant for an air-equipped truck 
operator’s certificate must apply to the 
Chief Inspector enclosing a letter from the 
management of a company operating equip- 
ment of the kind for which certification is 
desired. He must also submit either a 
valid class “A” British Columbia chauffeur’s 
licence or a doctor’s certificate or other 
medical proof that his vision, hearing, 
physical condition and reactions are such 
that he would be eligible for a class “A” 
chauffeur’s licence under the Motor Vehicle 
Act. Any restriction on a driver’s licence 
issued under the Motor Vehicle Act will 
also apply. If the application is accepted 
he must pass an examination set by the 
Chief Inspector which will include both oral 
and written questions. He may also have 
to take a road test. The Chief Inspector 
may then issue a certificate signed by the 
Minister. The certificate is valid during 
good conduct or fitness to drive but may 
be suspended, marked or revoked by the 
Minister for negligence or for refusal to 
comply with the regulations, 

A certified driver will also be given an 
identification card signed by the Chief 
Inspector stating that he has qualified by 
examination and is physically fit to drive. 
This identification card is valid for five 
years from date of issue but may be 
renewed. When applying for an extension, 
the driver must submit up-to-date medical 
evidence of his physical fitness to drive. 
If satisfied, the Chief Inspector will issue 
a new card valid for another five years. 


A company may engage any suitable 
employee as a student driver on any of 
its own vehicles on its own roads for a 
period of 30 days. The employee must 
have a valid driver’s licence under the 
Motor Vehicle Act and must also have 
medical proof that he is physically fit to 
drive the vehicle upon which he is being 
trained. He must also be accompanied by 
a certified driver until he is sufficiently 
trained. Upon application in writing by 
the company, the Chief Inspector may also 
issue a temporary permit to a sufficiently 
qualified employee to act as driver for a 
period of 60 days. 

Under certain conditions, a company 
operating in remote parts of the province 
where inspectors do not call regularly may 
conduct examinations for qualifying its own 
employees to drive on its own roads. The 
company examiner must be familiar with 
safe driving practices with respect to air 
brakes and truck operations, and the Chief 
Inspector must approve the examination 
and also see the papers after they have 
been marked. The Chief Inspector may 
issue a special temporary permit to an 
employee who has passed the company test. 
The permit will be good for 12 months from 
date of issue, and may be renewed for 
another 12-month period if the holder is 
still physically fit. 


Safety Requirements 


Vehicles used on industrial roads have to 
meet certain standards. The air or power 
brake system on all vehicles has to be 
approved by the Department. Unless the 
Chief Inspector has ruled otherwise, every 
rubber-tired tractor-trailer unit with a load 
capacity exceeding 15 tons and every 
logging tractor-trailer unit with bunks eight 
feet and over ordered after December 31, 
1955, and every such unit in service after 
December 31, 1956, must be equipped and 
maintained with air brakes in accordance 
with the regulations. All new air-equipped 
trailers ordered after December 31, 1955, 
and all air-equipped trailers in operation 
after December 31, 1956, must also have an 
approved means to protect at least 50 per 
cent of the total braking power in case 
any booster-hose or brake-chamber appur- 
tenance ruptures or develops a leak. 

Vehicles purchased after December 31, 
1955, and used on industrial roads must 
have “safety glass’ in the windshields, 
doors and windows. When glass is replaced 
in any vehicle it must be with “safety 
glass”. However, safety glass of the heat- 
treated or case-hardened type is not to be 
used on windshields. 

For vehicles used in logging operations, 
some safety provisions are set out in these 


regulations and the motor-truck logging 
provisions of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Regulations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board also apply. Every tractor 
vehicle equipped to haul logs on a trailer 
or semi-trailer must be fitted with a sub- 
stantial bulkhead at least six inches wider 
and higher than the cab unless water tanks 
of sufficient size and strength are used 
instead. Bunks are to be of a suitable type 
and a non-slip material must be put on the 
steps of trucks, buses and crew cars. 

A number of safety practices are to be 
observed with respect to crew cars. Every 
day a crew car is used for carrying 
passengers or men, the steering gear, brake 
system and tires must be checked by a 
competent person. Crew cars are to be 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition and 
a first aid kit is to be carried at all times. 
Explosives, gasoline, saws, power-saws, axes 
or other dangerous goods must not be 
placed in crew cars carrying passengers or 
workmen; other materials may be carried 
only when placed in latched contaimers 
securely fastened to the floor. 

The regulations also contain provisions 
regarding bridges on industrial roads. All 
bridges and structures are to be constructed 
to accommodate safely all loadings encoun- 
tered. Bridges are to be inspected regularly 
and when there is flood danger all footings 
and spans likely to be affected are to be 
examined every day before traffic is allowed 
to pass. An abandoned bridge is to be 
blocked. 

The Minister may make other rules to 
ensure safety on industrial roads. He may 
order caution signs or additional turnouts 
or passing sidings if he considers them 
necessary. He may also order that a 
dispatch system be installed. 

Tf an accident resulting in serious injury 
or death occurs, the company owning or 
operating the road must immediately notify 
the Chief Inspector who may investigate. 
If it is alleged that the accident has been 
caused by the negligence or imcompetence 
of a driver, the Chief Inspector may hold 
an inquiry along judicial lines, after which 
he will report to the Minister. 

Any ruling or decision of an inspector 
may be appealed to the Chief Inspector 
and’ from him to the Minister, whose 
decision is final. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
a regulation gazetted January 26, has 
added infection by staphylococcus aureus, 
a specific type of skin infection, to the 
Schedule of Industrial Diseases under the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act. Effective 
December 1, 1954, the regulation covers 
any employment under Part I of the Act 
where there is contact with staphylococcus 
aureus infection or staphylococcus aureus 
infected material, including employment in 
any of the following: a hospital, private 
hospital, nursing home, sanatorium, clinic 
or any branch of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses; any prison hospital unit of the 
Province of British Columbia; any public 
health unit of the Government of British 
Columbia, the University of British 
Columbia, any municipality or any school 
board; any place where the work performed 
by a social welfare worker employed by 
the province or the municipality is similar 
to that done in any public health unit; 
the British Columbia Medical Research 
Institute or the Department of Bacteriology 
of the University of British Columbia. 


Accident-prevention Regulations 


In an order effective January 1, 1956, 
and gazetted January 26, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board repealed Accident- 
prevention Regulation 295 dealing with 
hoists for carrying workmen and substituted 
a new, more detailed regulation designed 
to allow for the use of equipment which 
will safely transport men to work areas on 
high structures such as buildings, dams and 
similar structures during the course of 
construction. 

Before the new regulation was adopted, 
workmen were not permitted to ride on a 
material hoist, construction hoist, or other 
elevating equipment except as provided in 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act or the 
Factories Act. Under the new regulation, 
temporary hoisting equipment may be used 
to transport workmen if certain require- 
ments are met. Rules are set out for the 
strength of the structure, for prevention of 
overloading, and for safe operation. An 
employer may not operate a temporary 
hoist unless leave to do so is obtained from 
the Board. Written application to operate 
such a hoist is to be received at the Board 
offices at least a week prior to the intended 
commencement of operation. 

The new regulation was made following 
a hearing by the Board in Vancouver last 
November 25. 


New Brunswick Mining Act 


Regulations under the Mining Act 
authorized by O.C. 55-829 gov erning the 
operation of metal mines and quarries were 
gazetted December 7. The regulations, 
eich are the first to be issued in the 
province for metalliferous mines, and which 
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contain many provisions similar to those 
in the Nova Scotia Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Act, 1951 (L.G., 1951, pp. 990- 
993), were considered necessary because 
mining activity has increased in recent 
years and new discoveries, especially in the 
Bathurst area, point to the eventual estab- 
lishment of a large-scale base metals 
industry. Regulations governing coal mines 
in the province have been in effect for 
many years. 

The regulations are in five parts. Part I 
deals with interpretation, Part II with 
powers and duties, and Part III with 
general rules. Part IV contains regulations 
governing the installation of electrical 
equipment, and Part V deals with supple- 
mental offences and penalties. Summar- 
ized below are the main provisions 
regarding powers and duties, conditions of 


employment, construction requirements, 
equipment, safety, quarries, metallurgical 
works and electricity. 
Interpretation 
The regulations apply to mines and 


quarries, and define a mine as an opening 
or excavation in or working of the ground 
for the purpose of mining, opening up, 
developing or proving any mineral or 
mineral-bearing substance except coal or an 
ore-body, mineral deposit, rock, stratum, 
earth, clay, sand or gravel or place where 
mining other than coal mining may be 
carried on. A quarry is any opening or 
excavation in the ground for the purpose 
of searching for or removing earth, clay, 
sand, gravel, rock, building-stone, lime- 
stone, marble, gypsum or marl or any 
place or operation classified by the Chief 
Inspector as a quarry. All works, machinery, 
plants, buildings and premises below or 
above ground belonging to or used in 
connection with a mine or quarry are also 
considered part of the mine or quarry. 


Powers and Duties 


In New Brunswick, the inspector has 
much the same powers and duties as in 
other provinces. He must inspect every 
mine and metallurgical works within his 
jurisdiction as often as his duties permit or 
circumstances require. If he discovers any- 


thing that would endanger the safety of 
any person in or about a mine, he must 
notify the owner, agent or manager in 
writing and give instructions as to how to 
remedy the matter. If he considers that 
any delay might be dangerous, the in- 
spector may close the mine or stop work 
until the situation has been remedied. 
When such an order is issued, the inspector 


must send the Chief Inspector a complete 
report of his findings and justify his 
instructions. 

The owner of a working mine is required 
to appoint a manager, and he or his agent 
must provide the manager with all the 
facilities needed to comply with the regu- 
lations. On or about January 15 each year, 
the owner or agent must send to the 
Department of Lands and Mines a correct 
return for the preceding calendar year 
showing, in addition to statistics as to the 
quantity and value of minerals, the follow- 
ing information on employment: the 
number of persons employed below ground, 
the number of persons on the surface, 
classification of workers, hours of labour, 
average rate of wages of each class, and 
total amount of wages paid during the year. 

The manager is responsible for the 
control, management and direction of the 
mine or works. Whenever he has to be 
away, he must appoint some suitable 
person or persons to assume the responsi- 
bility for the mine or works during his 
absence. The manager must take all 
necessary and reasonable measures to 
enforce the regulations and to ensure that 
every employee and every foreman, shift 
boss, mine captain and department head 
assumes his share of the responsibility. 
The manager may also make rules for the 
maintenance of order and discipline and 
the prevention of accidents so long as they 
are not Inconsistent with the regulations or 
with special instructions given by the in- 
spector. Such rules, however, must be 
submitted to the Chief Inspector, who will 
send them to the Minister for approval. 
If approved, the rules must be posted in 
a conspicuous place for 14 days before they 
take effect. 


Some duties are the responsibility of 
either the owner, the agent or the manager. 
Whenever an accident resulting in death 
or serious injury to an employee occurs in 
or about a mine or metallurgical works, 
the Chief Inspector must be notified by 
telephone, telegraph, or messenger if any 
such means of communication is available. 
In addition, a detailed written report must 
be mailed to the inspector and Chief 
Inspector within 24 hours of the accident. 
If an injured person dies later, the owner 
or agent or manager must notify the 
inspector and Chief Inspector 24 hours 
after he has been informed of the death. 
An accident resulting in seven days’ loss of 
work must also be reported to the inspector 
and Chief Inspector. 

Written notice of other dangerous or 


unusual occurrences must be mailed to the 
inspector within 24 hours. These include 


occurrences involving overwinding of a 
cage, skip or bucket; breaking of a rope 
used for hoisting men; inrush of water; 
fire underground; and premature or pmex- 
pected explosion of explosives or gas. 

The inspector must be notified imme- 
diately after work has commenced for the 
opening of a new mine or the re-opening 
of an abandoned mine. He must also be 
notified within 30 days after a mine has 
been abandoned. 

A register showing the name, age, 
nationality, residence and date of first 
employment of every employee is to be 
kept at the mine office, An accurate, 
up-to-date plan of the workings of the mine 
must also be kept if requested by the 
inspector. 

Employees, on their part, are expected to 
wear and use all protective equipment 
issued to them and carry out their duties 
in accordance with the regulations appli- 
cable to the work in which they are 
engaged. 


Conditions of Employment 


No girl or woman may be employed in 
or about any mine except in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity. Male 
employees have to meet certain require- 
ments as to age, language, and health. 

The employment of males under 16 years 
about a mine is forbidden, and the employ- 
ment of males under 18 years below ground 
in a mine or quarry is also prohibited. 
No person under 18 years is to be allowed 
to be in charge of a hoist of any kind, or 
to operate machinery except under the 
direct supervision of an experienced oper- 
ator. No person under 21 years is to be 
allowed to operate a power-driven crane or 
an elevator or hoisting engine in buildings 
composing the surface plant of a mine. 
To be in charge of any hoist at any shaft 
or winze in which men are handled, a 
person must be at least 21, and, in the 
opinion of the inspector, must have had 
adequate experience on a reversing hoist. 

Every person who is exclusively engaged 
in supervising the work of other men must 
be able to give, receive, read and write 
orders in the English language. Every 
person in charge as a deckman, cagetender, 
skiptender or hoistman must have a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to enable him 
to carry out his duties in a thoroughly safe 
manner, 

A medical examination is required for 
every person employed in a dust exposure 
occupation for more than 50 hours in each 
calendar month. No person is to be 
employed to work among workers exposed 
to silica dust without a valid certificate of 
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fitness, but employers have 90 days to 
secure such a certificate for a newly-hired 
employee. The certificate is good for 12 
months from date of issue, and on request 
must be delivered to the manager or 
superintendent and left in his custody until 
termination of employment. 

Unless exempted by the Workmen’s 
_~Compensation Board, every employee whose 
employment takes him into a mine or 
into an ore or rock-crushing operation of 
any mine, other than an operation where 
the ore or rock is crushed in water or in 
a chemical solution, must be examined at 
least once in every 12 months by a 
physician selected by the employer. The 
medical examination is at the expense of 
the employer and must include a chest 
X-ray. If upon examination the physician 
finds that the workman has a disease of 
the respiratory organs and his condition is 
such that he might endanger the health of 
other workers exposed to silica dust, he 
must immediately notify the employer and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of his 
findings. Upon receipt of the notice, the 
employer must terminate the employment 
and give the employee one week’s pay in 
lieu of notice. If requested, the physician 
must furnish the workman with a report 
of his findings. If, on the other hand, the 
physician finds that the employee is free 
from disease of the respiratory organs, he 
will issue the prescribed certificate of fit- 
ness to the workman. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
prescribe the nature of the medical exam- 
ination, the information to be obtained and 
recorded, and the form of certificate to be 
issued. It may also make other rules and 
regulations with respect to medical exam- 
inations. Upon request, the physician who 
examines a workman must furnish the 
Board with the information and record from 
which his diagnosis was made. After 
investigation, the Board may cancel a 
certificate of fitness given by a physician or 
it may in its discretion issue a certificate 
to a workman who has been refused one. 


Hoistmen are also required to have 
medical examinations. No person is to be 
allowed to operate a hoist at a shaft or 
winze in which men are handled unless he 
has been examined by a qualified medical 
practitioner acceptable to the employer, 
and has been issued a Hoistman’s Medical 
Certificate testifying that he is mentally 
and physically fit to discharge his duties. 
This certificate is valid only for one year 
from date of issue and must be renewed 
yearly. It is to be kept on file by the 
employer and shown to the inspector on 
request. 
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The hours of work are limited for all 
employees except those employed in the 
office, boarding-house or bunk-house of a 
mine or metallurgical works. No person 
is to be employed underground for more 
than eight hours in 24, including the time 
he enters the mine until he returns to the 
surface. Employees working above ground 
at a mine, quarry or metallurgical works 
are limited to eight hours in any 24 hours 
except when it is necessary to work longer 
hours to make a change of shift. These 
limitations on hours do not apply, how- 
ever, when a person has been detained 
because of an accident or when he is trying 
to save or protect human life or save 
property, or to carry out urgent work 
essential to the continuance of the 
ordinary working of the mine. 


Construction Requirements 


Some of the requirements .as to surface 
arrangements and installations are specifi- 
cally set out, and other requirements may 
be imposed at the discretion of the 
inspector. No permanent buildings may 
be erected within 50 feet of any closed-in 
portion of a head-frame or portal-house 
without the inspector’s approval. He must 
also consent to the building of any maga- 
zine and approve the style of the structure, 
the equipment and the quantity and kind 
of explosives that may be stored there. 
The inspector may also order auxiliary 
exits or the installation of extra fire-doors 
on adit-tunnels if he considers them neces- 
sary for the safety of the employees. 

The air in all parts of a mine must 
contain sufficient oxygen and be free of 
injurious amounts of noxious impurities. If 
these conditions cannot be obtained by 
natural ventilation, approved means of 
mechanical ventilation must be provided 
and kept in operation until the workings 
have been abandoned or - satisfactory 
natural ventilation has been brought about. 

Shafts must be properly timbered and 
concreted, and the collar made secure in 
a manner approved by the inspector. The 
top of every shaft must be securely fenced 
and protected by a gate or bar. Shafts 
must also be provided with suitable foot- 
ways and ladderways, and except during 
shaft sinking operations, whenever a shaft 
exceeds 300 feet in vertical depth a suitable 
shaft conveyance must be provided for 
transporting persons in the shaft. 

The requirements for ladders and ladder- 
ways are set out in some detail. During 
sinking operations, if a permanent ladder 
does not reach the bottom, an auxiliary 


ladder must be provided. Suitable stair- 
ways, ladderways and platforms must also 
be maintained whenever men are inspecting 
applances about a shaft or winze. 

Stairways are to be constructed so that 
it would be impossible for a person to fall 
from the top of the foundation landing 
below. Stairways more than five feet in 
height must be provided with substantial 
handrailings. Other dangerous places such 
as openings in floors, pits, elevated plat- 
forms, trap-holes and well-holes are to be 
fenced off. A platform or staging more 
than five feet from the floor and used for 
oiling purposes must also be provided with 
handrailings. 

The requirements for hoist construction 
to apply in installations where men are 
allowed to ride include hoist drum specifi- 
cations as well as regulations regarding 
brakes, clutches, indicators and other safety 
devices. In all installations of newly- 
acquired hoists or modifications of existing 
hoists designed to increase the hoisting 
capacity, the drum must not only be a 
specified diameter but must also have 
grooving properly machined to fit the rope 
used. Hoists with plain drums may be 
used, however, in operations of a temporary 
nature. 

Hoisting engines driven by electric power 
must be equipped with an auxiliary over- 
wind to prevent the skip being raised in 
the dumping position. The hoistman is 
responsible for seeing that the device is in 
operation when men are being hoisted. 

Special precautions have to be taken 
with hoisting ropes. No hoisting rope is 
to be used unless it is accompanied by a 
certificate from the manufacturer giving 
information which includes percentage by 
weight of lubricant in core, trade name of 
interior rope lubricant, type of lay, grade 
of steel, and torsion rating of wires (turns 
per 8-inch test pieces). No hoisting rope 
may be reversed without the approval of 
the Chief Inspector, who will not give his 
consent unless standard test pieces from 
each end of the rope are submitted with 
the application. 


Equipment 


Only certain machinery may be used and 
it must be installed according to the regu- 
lations. No internal combustion engine 
using vaporized fuel may be operated 
underground in any mine. The Chief 
Inspector, however, may authorize a limited 
use of internal combustion engines of the 
diesel type under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. Steam boilers and pressure 
vessels used in and about a mine must 
comply with the requirements of the 


Stationary Engineer’s Act and must be 
operated in accordance with that Act. 
Welding on boilers and pressure vessels 
must be done by certified welders. 

Machinery used in buildings must be 
arranged to ensure the maximum safety of 
workers. Moving parts such as_ belts, 
pulleys and wheels and revolving parts that 
project unevenly from the surface, such as 
bolts, keys and set-screws, must be covered, 
enclosed, or guarded with a substantial 
casing or railing. Where mechanical 
haulage is employed, control levers of 
storage-battery and trolley locomotives are 
to be arranged so that the lever cannot be 
removed accidentally when power is on. 

If more than 20 men are ordinarily 
employed in a mine, dressing rooms must 
be provided in a dry-house at the surface 
in a place approved by the inspector. The 
dry-house must not be in the boiler-room, 
engine room, or in the same building as the 
bunk house or dining room, or within 50 
feet of the principal entrance to the mine. 

Facilities for first aid are to be provided 
at every mine. There must be a sufficient 
number of stretchers and at least one first 
aid kit of an approved type. Where 
poisonous or dangerous compounds, solu- 
tions or gases are used or produced, a 
sufficient supply of satisfactory antidotes 
and washes for treating injuries from these 
dangerous substances must be kept in a 
conspicuous and convenient place. 

If a mine employing more than 50 men 
is more than five miles from a hospital, and 
if suitable means of emergency transporta- 
tion are not available, the owner must 
maintain a fully equipped first aid room, 
A trained and qualified first aid attendant 
must also be employed where there are 
more than 50 persons employed. The 
inspector may also require other workmen 
to be trained in first aid if he considers 
it advisable. 

Some personal safety equipment must be 
provided for the men. Protective hats of 
a type approved by the inspector must be 
worn underground. The owner or agent 
must also provide suitable belts and lines, 
which are to be worn whenever they are 
needed for safety. Where a power-driven 
grinding wheel is used, suitable goggles 
must be provided and worn unless the 
wheel is equipped with a transparent shield 
of approved design. 


Safety 
In the interest of safety, the regulations 
provide for regular inspections of mine 
workings and of mine equipment. The 
frequency and extent of these inspections 
are set out and control is to be exercised 
through the use of such devices as hoist 
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machinery record books, and reports on 
fire-fighting equipment, accumulation of 
waste materials and defective fuses. 

A number of safety practices are out- 
lined for mine personnel. Only authorized 
persons are to be allowed to enter a mine, 
and no person under the influence of or 
carrying intoxicating liquor is to enter a 
mine or be near any working-place on the 
surface or be near any machinery in 
motion. Riding on conveyor belts is pro- 
hibited and no person except the cage- 
tender or other authorized person may 
travel in a shaft conveyance with explo- 
sives. Unnecessarily loose outer clothing 
must not be worn by a person working 
close to moving machinery. 

No person is to be permitted to work 
in any place in a mine if the air contains 
dust, fumes, or smoke in injurious quanti- 
ties. Persons employed in an underground 
location are to be protected from falling 
objects when other workmen are working 
above them. 


Special precautions are to be taken with 
explosives. Every magazine is to be in 
charge of a competent person appointed 
by the manager, and if the attendant is 
absent, the magazine is to be kept locked. 
All loading and blasting operations are to 
be carried on under the direct personal 
supervision of the blaster. Only explosives 
in Fume Class I (0.00 to 0.16 cubic feet of 
toxic gases per 14” x 8” stick) are to be 
used underground. High explosives are to 
be distributed and stacked according to a 
table to prevent propagation of the entire 
amount in the event of a premature 
explosion. 


A number of precautions must be taken 
to prevent fire underground. Structures 
housing machinery must be fire-proofed as 
far as possible and provided with fire- 
fighting equipment. Refuge stations with 
water, air and telephone connections to the 
surface and separated from adjoining 
workings so that gases cannot enter must 
be provided if the inspector considers them 
necessary for the safety of the workmen. 
The Chief Inspector may also recommend 
to the Minister that a connection be estab- 
lished between mines if he thinks that 
conditions warrant it. If the Minister 
approves, a committee must be set up to 
consider the suggestions of the Chief 
Inspector and report to the Minister. 

Except for carbide lamps or flares, no 
devices for the generation of gas such as 
acetylene cutting or welding equipment 
may be used underground. When acety- 
lene, gasoline, kerosene or other torches are 
used or carried, suitable precautions must 
be taken. 
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Grease, oil and any volatile, inflammable 
material must be stored in approved metal 
containers. Supervisors are to check to see 
that inflammable refuse does not accumu- 
late and must record their findings. 


Quarries 


Except for the rules respecting explo- 
sives and blasting, the general provisions 
will not apply to quarries until the Chief 
Inspector gives his approval and indicates 
in writing the extent of their application. 
There are, however, some special rules for 
quarries. Requirements as to height of 
face, undermining, overburden, hoisting and 
travelling ways are set out and a number 
of safety provisions are given. 

An effective block automatic derail or 
safety switch must be installed at the top 
of each inclined place to prevent cars 
accidentally running down. The hoisting of 
men by hoist or derrick is prohibited with- 
out the permission of the Chief Inspector. 
When loads are being hoisted the signalman 
must warn all persons in the vicinity. 
Every person engaged in work on the wall 
of the pit must always wear a life-line. 
The life-line must be securely snubbed 
above the working places and must be 
either under the supervision of a snub- 
tender or held taut by one or more fellow 
workmen. 


Metallurgical Works 


There are some special rules for metal- 
lurgical works and mills. In addition, there 
iS a provision that the general rules for 
mines will apply whenever the Chief 
Inspector declares them applicable. The 
Minister may also make rules in the interest 
of the public and of the workmen. 

The owner or agent must supply the 
workmen with approved appliances, masks 
and shields to protect them from dust, 
dangerous and irritating fumes, gases, 
abnormal heat and molten material. Life 
belts and lines must also be provided for 
use in rescue work, or when the atmos- 
phere becomes dangerous because of the 
presence of noxious gases. Breathing 
apparatus and portable resuscitating equip- 
ment must also be supplied when required 
by the inspector. A supply of antidote 
must be kept in a convenient cabinet when 
cyanide is used, and warning signs must 
be posted when it or any other poisonous, 
or harmful substance is used. 

No person is to work in any place in 


metallurgical works if the air contains 
mjurious quantities of dust, fumes or 
smoke. Every foreman must supervise 


personally any unusually hazardous work 
or appoint a competent assistant to do so. 





No person may enter a bunker, hopper or 
storage bin where material is stored or 
work on a stockpile without wearing a life 
belt and line and unless precautions have 
been taken against the material caving in 
or sliding and a second person is in con- 
stant attendance. 


Electrical Regulations 


All electrical equipment must be installed 
and maintained in accordance with the 
standards prescribed by the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code Part V (C22-5, No. 1 and 
No. 2), except where those standards do 
not conform to the regulations. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Ontario 
bricklayers 


apprenticeship regulations for 
and masons were gazetted 
January 28. New regulations made by 
the Industry and Labour Board and 
authorized by O. Reg. 4/56 and O. Reg. 6/56 
set out a course of study for both the 
educational classes which the apprentice is 
to take at the Provincial Institute of Trades 
at Toronto and for the training he is to 
receive from the employer. At the same 
time separate trade regulations for masons 
and bricklayers were made by the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee and approved 
by O. Reg. 5/56 and O. Reg. 7/56, replac- 
ing the sections on bricklayers and 
masons which formerly were contained in 
the general building trades regulations 
(C.RB..O; 378). 

The course of study for the educational 
classes set out in Schedule 1 to the Board’s 
regulations lists the items of subject matter 
that are to be covered in the course (such 
as materials, tools, drafting, mathematics, 
walls, corners and chimneys) and indicates 
the instruction to be given in respect to 
each item and the skill the apprentice is 
expected to acquire. Schedule 2, which out- 
lines the course the apprentice is to cover 
with the employer, lists the same items 
with the exception of mathematics. The 
apprentice is to spend not less than 1,280 
hours in a year in training with the 
employer. For one other designated trade, 
the motor vehicle repair trade, a specific 
curriculum such as those now adopted for 
bricklayers and masons was approved by 
regulations in 1954 (L.G., 1954, p. 425). 

Although separate trade regulations have 
been issued for bricklayers and masons, the 
provisions are the same for both trades. 
To enter into a contract an apprentice 
must be at least 16 and not more than 21 
years of age. The term of apprenticeship 
is still four years, including the proba- 
tionary period. An employer who is him- 
self a journeyman but does not employ 


another journeyman, or an employer who 
is not a journeyman and hires only one 
journeyman, may have one apprentice. In 
all other cases there may be one addi- 
tional apprentice for every additional 
eight journeymen employed, provided the 
number of apprentices apprenticed to one 
employer does not exceed three. The only 
change from the previous trade regulations 
is that the limitation that the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in each district 
as defined in the regulations was in no 
case to exceed one apprentice to eight 
joumneymen does not appear in the new 
regulations. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


Regulations under the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act respecting the safe handling of 
liquefied petroleum gas were amended by 
O.C. 2748/55 gazetted January 6. The 
amendments modify the 1953 regulations 
authorized by O.C. 1871/53 (L.G., 1953, 
pp. 1348-49) to the extent that portable 
cylinders having a water capacity of 23 
pounds or less are now exempt, and that 
installation plans for storage tank or 
pressure containers having a capacity less 
than 2,000 gallons need not be submitted 
to the Department of Labour for approval. 
In other respects, however, the require- 
ments are more stringent and_ specific 
standards are set out regarding design 
pressure, pressure gauges, valves, pipes and 
fittings. Some changes have also been 
made in the general safety requirements. 

The definition of “distributor” has been 
made more precise. A distributor licensed 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
is authorized to sell or distribute LP. 
eas equipment such as portable cylinders, 
storage tanks, transport tanks or pressure 
containers and accessories used in connec- 
tion with filling distributing plant or other 
installations. He is not authorized to sell 
or instal L.P. gas-burning appliances used 
by consumers. These are regulated by 
the Gas Inspection and Licensing Act. 
Distributors must now forward to the 
Department within 30 days a “State and 
Installation Report” for every L.P. gas 
storage tank or AS.M.E. Code vessel 
installed or disposed of on a form pre- 
scribed by the Department. 

As before, a manufacturer may make 
any number of storage tanks and pressure 
containers as long as they conform to an 
approved design but the regulations now 
provide that all welding must meet the 
requirements of the A.S.M.E. Welding 
Qualifications Code. The manufacturer 
must also forward to the consignee a 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Unemployment Insurance 





New Interpretation of Provision in 
Revised Unemployment Insurance Act 


Section relating to conversion of daily contributions under old Act 
to weekly contributions under new Act to be interpreted to provide 
for conversion on basis of earnings in a calendar week, where known 


The Minister of Labour, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on January 25, 
gave an explanation regarding certain 
provisions in the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act which had been causing some 
concern to persons who had _ previously 
been claimants for benefit and who found 
difficulty in establishing a new claim sub- 
sequent to the coming into force of the 
revised Act on October 2, 1955. 

Section 45(2) of the revised Act provides 
that in respect of a second or subsequent 
claim, a contribution that was within the 
104 weeks preceding the commencement of 
the previous claim and is more than 52 
weeks before the commencement of the 
subsequent claim cannot be counted as one 
of the qualifying contributions for estab- 
lishing a subsequent claim. The restriction 
which this provision places upon the 
establishing of claims by certain seasonal 
workers was found to be aggravated by a 
further provision contained in the transi- 
tional provisions which relate to the 
interpretation of contributions made under 
the old Act when entitlement under the 
new Act is being considered. 


This latter provision, which is contained 
in Section 119(b) of the revised Act, 
provides that six daily contributions under 
the old Act shall be deemed to be the 
equivalent of one week by contribution for 
purposes of the new Act. Under the old 
Act, 180 daily contributions were required 
for qualification and under the new Act, 30 
weekly contributions are required. 

The Minister explained that while this 
provision worked satisfactorily in the case 
of claimants who had a record of solid 
employment during the months preceding 
the coming into force of the new Act, it 
had worked to the disadvantage of 
claimants whose employment during the 
period when the qualifying contributions 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


were made contained an appreciable number 
of broken weeks. Such claimants would be 
credited with only one weekly contribution 
as the equivalent of six daily contributions 
regardless of whether these daily contribu- 
tions were earned in one, two or three 
weeks, 

He stated that reconsideration had been 
given to the interpretation of Section 119(b) 
and that it had been deeided that in 
accordance with the intent of the new Act, 
contributions made under the old Act 
should be converted on the basis of the 
earnings in the calendar week, provided 
the earnings were known. Any week in 
which a claimant had earnings of $9 or 
over would count as a full contribution 
week under the present Act and one in 
which his earnings were less than $9 would 
count as half a contribution week. 

Claims on which entitlement was not 
established would be re-adjudicated imme- 
diately by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Those who could now 
establish entitlement under the new inter- 
pretation and who had proved or could now 
prove that they had been unemployed since 
the commencement of their claims would 
receive retroactive payment of benefit. 

The Minister added that as the new Act 
had been in operation for only about four 
months it was not intended to make amend- 
ments to it at this session, but to keep its 
operations under review for a longer period 
in order to ascertain any further difficulties 
that might remain. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit during December totalled 
276,454 compared with 159,757 in November, 310,490 in December 1954 


An increase in claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was recorded in all prov- 
inces in December. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that a total of 
276,454 initial and renewal claims was 
received in local offices across Canada 
in December, compared with 159,757 in 
November and 310,490 during December 
1954. 

On December 30, a total of 388,129 
claimants had their unemployment registers 
in the live file; included in this figure are 
47,272 claimants for seasonal benefit. On 
November 30, the number of claimants for 
whom registers were in the live file was 
219,786, while on December 31, 1954, it 
was 479,259 (this latter figure included 
30,940 claimants for supplementary benefit). 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 216,050 
initial and renewal claims, of which 139,672 
or about 65 per cent were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. A total of 68,195 
claimants failed to fulfil the minimum 
requirements for establishing a_ benefit 
period. (While the majority of these 
claims were immediately considered for 
seasonal benefit, 17,924 were unable to 
meet the basic condition required to estab- 
lish a seasonal benefit period.) Disqualifica- 
tions numbered 14,362 (including 1,623 
arising from seasonal and 4,556 from revised 
claims), the two chief reasons being 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,856 cases, and “not capable of and 
not available for work” 2,631 cases. 

New beneficiaries during December num- 
bered 107,597, compared with 65,061 in 
November and 164,660 in December 1954. 

Benefit payments during December 
amounted to $11,942,873 in respect of 
702,642 weeks (and 4,532 days of unemploy- 
ment occurring prior to October 2), com- 
pared with $8,661,628, for 514,456 weeks and 
14,982 days in November and $19,428,206 
and 6,190,206 days during December 1954. 

An estimated 162-6 thousand beneficiaries 
received weekly benefit payments during 
December, compared with 118 thousand 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 


’ during 


November. During the week 
December 25-31, 1954, the number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 271-8 thousand. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Seasonal benefit as defined under the 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act (1955) 
is comparable to that paid under the supple- 
mentary benefit provisions of the 1940 Act 
(as amended in February 1950), with one 
important difference, i.¢., the supplementary 
benefit scheme was financed by an addi- 
tional contribution of one cent per day by 
insured employees and their employers and 
in some cases, deficits, had they occurred, 
would have been made up by Treasury. 
No special contributions are required for 
seasonal benefit under the revised Act. 

As heretofore, claims adjudicated during 
December and for which the statutory con- 
ditions are not fulfilled are immediately 
considered for seasonal benefit. Though no 
benefit is payable under these provisions 
for unemployment occurring prior to the 
week in which the first of January falls, 
claimants may serve the waiting period in 
December and, if circumstances warrant, 
they may claim benefit commencing with 
that week. 

Claimants for seasonal benefit must 
comply with all the provisions of the Act 
except those relating to the minimum con- 
tributions, and the method of determining 
the weekly rate and total entitlement. 

A total of 67,617 claims was considered 
for seasonal benefit; 269 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims filed. Of 


67,498 claims adjudicated, 47,804 were 
entitled to benefit. 
Seasonal benefit claimants having an 


unemployment register in the live file on 
the last working day of the month 
numbered 47,272. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,376,071 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 
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As at December 31, employers registered 
numbered 279,879, an increase of 1,385 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 3,093 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,319 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 774 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 45 
cases,* two against employers and 43 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 





tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
408.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$20,624,583.57, compared with $20,561,805.96 
in November and $18,585,037.39 in Decem- 
ber 1954. Benefit payments in December 
amounted to $11,928,501.78, compared with 
$8 642 656.05 in November and $19,412,071.55 
in December 1954. The balance in the fund 
at December 31 was $890,857,489.63; at 
November 30, there was a balance of 
$882 161,407.84 and at December 31, 1954, 
of $896,642 391.80. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1205, December 21, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 25 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on September 15, 
1954, and stated that she had worked as 
an office clerk at La Caisse Populaire of 
Portneuf, Que., from 1948 to September 11, 
1954, when she was laid off because she was 
getting married on October 9, 1954, and the 
employer did not retain married women in 
his employ. This claim was allowed. 

On June 6, 1955, the local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in- 
formed the insurance officer as follows: 
is pregnant, which is 
obvious from her appearance, she is not 
considered as generally acceptable to 


employers for employment for which she is 
qualified. 


The insurance officer then disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit from 
June 6, 1955, because, in his opinion, she 
had failed to prove that she was available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed from this decision 
to a court of referees on June 14, 1955 and 
submitted the following medical certificate: 


As this claimant 


Monday, 
To whom it may concern: 

I hereby certify that Mrs. .......... is 
under my care. “My patient is six months 
pregnant and her pregnancy is progressing 
normally without complications. My patient 
can therefore perform normal work. 


(Sgd.) Roger A. Caron, M.D. 


June 13, 1955 
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The claimant also submitted a lengthy 
memorandum to the court of referees 
wherein she contended that the statement 
of the insurance officer that she was not 
suitable to a prospective employer was 
arbitrary, purely subjective and uncorrob- 
orated by either concrete or plausible facts; 
that availability for work was determined 
by two factors only, namely, the capability 
to work and the intention to accept such 
employment as might be assigned to a 
claimant; and that as long as these two 
factors existed, the condition of availability 
for work was fulfilled; finally, that the 
argument that her chances for employment 
were decreased owing to her condition was 
relevant to the present case and con- 
ducive to an arbitrary conclusion. 

The claimant appeared before a court of 
referees at the hearing of her case on 
June 27, 1955, and the court upheld by a 
majority the decision of the insurance 
officer. It was pointed out by the court 
that the claimant had stated that “she had 
not looked for employment on her own 
but had waited for employment offers from 
the placement office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’’. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that it was “impossible for an 
insurance officer to determine whether the 
physical condition of a pregnant woman 
might allow her or not to perform office 
work,” and that “the claimant should not 





be penalized for the refusal of an employer 
to accept her services merely because of 
her physical appearance or pregnancy.” 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on June 29, 1955, contending that 
this decision regarding her alleged unavail- 
ability for work rested on an arbitrary 
statement that she was not suitable to a 
prospective employer. The claimant stated 
further as follows: “...the decision of the 
court of referees is illegal because irregular 
in that it maintained the decision of the 
insurance officer on a question irrelevant 
and immaterial to the issue, namely, that 
I did not seek employment on my own 
but that I was waiting for offers of employ- 
ment which the placement office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
might offer me...” 


Conclusions: I fully agree with the 
majority of the court of referees. 

The question as to whether or not the 
claimant was capable of work is not at 
issue but only that of her availability for 
work. 

As I pointed out in a recent decision 
(CU-B 1193), in cases dealing with the 
availability for work of pregnant women, 
one of the determining factors is the 
claimant’s eagerness to look for employ- 
ment. 

In the present case the claimant has 
admitted before the court of referees that 
she had made no effort to find employment. 

Another factor is the appearance of the 
claimant resulting from pregnancy, as 
corollary of the general principle laid down 
in many decisions that the availability of 
a claimant may be determined objectively 
by her chances of obtaining employment in 
relation to a set of circumstances beyond 
her control or which she has deliberately 
created, 

This is a question of fact which is left 
to the discretion of the adjudicating 
authorities. 

The claimant contended that the decision 
of the court was illegal in that it confirmed 
the decision of the insurance officer on a 
point irrelevant and immaterial, viz., that 
she had made no personal effort to find 
employment. 

I would like to point out to the claimant 
that on the notice of disqualification from 
benefit sent to her by the insurance officer 
on June 7, 1955, the following reason only 
was given: “You have not proved that you 
were available for work since June 6, 1955 
(Section 29(1)(b) of the Act).” 


Notwithstanding the reasons which 
prompted the officer’s decision, the whole 
question of her availability was subject to 
re-examination by the very fact that the 
claimant appealed her case before the court 
of referees. 

It is not within the intent of the Act 
to pay benefit to persons who have no 
intention to work; and, had the statutory 
authorities been aware sooner of the 
claimant’s attitude in this respect, she 
would certainly not have been allowed to 
receive benefit for nine months. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1210, January 30, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who was employed as a mine labourer by 
the Dominion Coal Company, New Water- 
ford, N.S., was laid off temporarily on 
June 9, 1955. 

On June 20, 1955, he filed an initial claim 
for benefit and applied to have it antedated 
to cover the period from June 10 to 
June 17, 1955 for the following reason: 
“Have been sick since 10 June, 55 to 
20 June, 55 and wasn’t able to file my 
claim until today.” 

The insurance officer did not approve the 
application to antedate because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not shown good 
cause for delay in making his claim for 
benefit (Section 38(6) of the Act and 
Unemployment Insurance Regulation 122) 
but allowed the claim as from June 20, 1955. 

From the decision of the insurance officer 
to refuse him an antedate of his claim, the 
claimant, on July 9, 1955, appealed to a 
court of referees on the following grounds: 

On June 10/55, which was the day I was 
supposed to report to the local UIC office, 
my oldest boy was stricken ill and had to 
be rushed to the hospital for an emergency 
operation and my wife was sick in bed and 
I had to stay at home to look after my 
kids. I must also state that my baby was 
in the hospital at that time also and on the 
12 of June he had an operation for a bad 
burn he received on his hand. On the 14 
day of June when my wife was just able 
to get out of bed I was stricken with the 
summer flu which kept me in bed for three 
days and as soon as I was able to bet around 
I reported to the local office. I was not able 
to get anyone to look after the house and 
kids for me on the 10th of June, which was 
the day I was supposed to report, and I had 
to leave my wife, who, as I already stated, 
was sick in bed alone while I took my oldest 
boy to the hospital for his operation so you 
see it was almost impossible for me to get 
to the local UIC office until I did. 
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The court of referees which heard the 
case in Sydney, N.S., on July 26, 1955, 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
insurance officer on the ground that the 
claimant, in view of the additional infor- 
mation given in his appeal, had shown good 
cause for delay in making his claim for 
benefit. 

From the decision of the court of referees, 
the chief claims officer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission appealed to the 
Umpire on October 4, 1955, contending 
that the court, in allowing the antedate of 
the claim, completely overlooked the ques- 
tion of the claimant’s availability for work 
during the period involved. 


Conclusions: The finding of the court of 
referees is contrary to the provisions of 
Regulation 122 and the decisions rendered 
by the Umpire in similar cases. 

Regulation 122 distinctly states that “to 
have his claim made effective from a date 
earher than the date on which he made 
his claim,” a claimant must prove, inter 


aluia, “that on such earlier date he has in 
all respects fulfilled the conditions of 
entitlement to benefit and was in a position 
to furnish proof thereof.” 

Furthermore, in decisions CU-B’s 280, 
711 and 941, to which the court’s atten- 
tion was drawn, the Umpire made it clear 
that, to qualify for an antedate, the 
claimant has also to prove that he was 
available for work—which means ready to 
accept any offer of employment—during the 
whole period for which he claims benefit 
retroactively. 

In the present case, it is obvious from 
the statement of the claimant himself that 
he was not in a position to accept any 
offer of suitable employment, had it been 
made to him on the earlier date or at any 
time during the whole period between the 
earlier date and the actual date of his 
claim, either because of his own illness or 
because he was required to stay home to 
attend to his family. 


The appeal of the chief claims officer is 
allowed. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 307) 


duplicate copy of the affidavit sent to the 
Chief Inspector testifying that the vessel 
has been inspected by an authorized shop 
inspector. 

There are also some changes in the 
requirements for filling and distributing 
plants. The area around these plants is 
to be enclosed with an approved fence 
which must be at least 50 feet from any 
part of a storage tank. However, the 
distance may be reduced to 25 feet at the 
discretion of the inspector. The side of 
a bottling house or similar building may 
also be used to form part of the fence if 
the side used is at least 25 feet from a 
storage tank. Access through this fence 
is to be provided in accordance with the 
requirements of N.B.F.U. Pamphlet 58. 

Storage tanks used in connection with 
these plants are to be located at least 50 
feet from streets, lanes, and other thorough- 


fares except where a reduction is allowed 
by local authority or the Chief Inspector. 
Every tank must be protected against 
impact by a suitable non-combustible curb 
or railing and the minimum distance 
between the ground and the lowest part 
of any storage tank is to be 6 inches. 
Every tank must be marked on both 
sides with the word “propane” and 
“inflammable” to distinguish it from an 
anhydrous ammonia vessel. The require- 
ments as to valves, fittings and piping have 
also been amended. 

The permission of the Department is still 
necessary before any storage tank other 
than a portable cylinder may be filled with 
L.P. gas or placed in possession of a 
consumer. Now the person supervising the 
installation must. also forward to the 
Department an installation report on an 
authorized form. 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 165 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.............. 1 $ 2,090.20 
Department of Defence Production (December). . 174 1,774,110.00 
POStIOET COMME coe ts ele even Ner ec 9 47,281.43 
RLGUVE PM eee ee cer ites nana freon 2 2,460.75 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 






The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 


in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the _ federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $12,315.25 was collected from six employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 340 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N 8: J D Bremner & Son, *supplementary plumbing «& heating for 
schools. Camp Gagetown N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units 
& services. Hdmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Stage 1 school 
& services, Griesbach Barracks. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bagotville Que: Eastern Canada Steel & Iron Works Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for hangar, Stage J, & Unit C of Stage II, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Bell Tele- 
phone Co of Canada, *relocation of telephone cable. Lakeview Ont: Canadian National 
Railways, *installation of extension to railway siding, Cawthra Road. Calgary Alta: 
Electrical Contracting & Machinery Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system, Sarcee Camp. : 
Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: John D St Clair Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, Fort Henry. Downs- 
view Ont: Windler Electric Co Ltd, installation of fire alarm circuits, RCAF Station. 
London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co, interior painting of Armoury. Petawawa 
Ont: W O Pickthorne & Son Ltd, installation of outlets for vehicle block heaters. 
Peterborough Ont: Industrial Electrical Contractors, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. 
Timmins Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, laying of concrete floors, Armoury. Regina 
Sask: Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of warehouse, #16 ROD. Calgary 
Alta: Williams Bros, interior painting of PMQ’s, Currie Barracks. Edmonton Alta: R H 
Neven Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, Griesbach Barracks. Vancouver B C: J T 
Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of hangars & bldg, Jericho Beach & Seaforth Armouries. 
Vedder Crossing B C: Seaboard Sheet Metal Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs, RCSME; C 
Schattenkirk & Son, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCSME. 


Department of Defence Production 
(December Report) 


Dartmouth N §: Applied Insulations Ltd, repairing & renewal of steam line in 
central heating plant, M T garage, hangars & steam tunnels, RCN Air Station. Halifax 
N 8: T Hogan & Co Ltd, installation of water softener & de-ironing unit in bldg D-62, 
South Central Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard. Lac St Denis Que: Les Enterprises Du 
Rocher Inc, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: All Weather 
Aluminum Industries Ltd, installation of combination aluminum storm & screen sash 
windows in depot & barrack area bldgs, #25 COD. St Johns Que: Garla Flooring & 
Supply Co Ltd, installation of concrete floor, RCAF Station. Sherbrooke Que: Gerald 
Boissonneault, removal of snow, etc at Armoury. Valcartier Que: Revetement Mural 
Enrg, repairing & resurfacing of stucco walls of magazines. Trenton Ont: Weatherproofing 
Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station. Olaresholm 
Alta: Les Cookshaw, painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Dominion Gunite 
Co Ltd, waterproofing of basements in PMQ’s, RCAF Station; P W Graham & Sons Ltd, 
installation of sash in Hangars #3 & 4, RCAF Station. Wanwright Alta: J M Kung 
Construction Co Ltd, loading, hauling & spreading of gravel. Comox BC: 8 & S Electric 
Ltd, installation of commercial power to GCA hardstand, RCAF Station. Esquimalt BC: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, alteration to bldg #77, HMC Dockyard. Royal Roads B C: 
M & M Floor Co Ltd, installation of floor in gymnasium, Canadian Service College. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: E GM Cape & Co, raising wharf aprons to shed floor level, 
sheds 18, 19, 25, 26 & 27. Vancouver Harbour B C: Pacific Steel Erectors Ltd, instal- 
lation of additional fish oil storage tanks, Lapointe Pier, 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Keewatin Ont: § Flostrand, construction of water stage recorder wells & shelters, 
Lake of the Woods. Winnipeg River Man: S Flostrand, construction of water stage 
recorder wells & shelters, Mill “A”. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, *repairs, ete to dredge “Pownal 
No 2”. Digby N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax N S: Butler Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of loading platform & canopy, Customs Annex. Pictow N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, *renewals & repairs to steel hopper scow “PWD No 180”. Sydney N 8S: MR 
Chappell, general repairs & painting, Administration Bldg, Old Naval Base. Windsor 
N 8: Edwin J Stevens, alterations & improvements, public bldg. Fredericton N B: 
Johnson Temperature Regulating Co of Canada Ltd, installation of heating controls, 
Science Service Laboratory. Grand Anse N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Saint John N B: E Mooney Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to provide cafeteria 
in new post office bldg. Brion Island Que: Charles Verreault, improvements (shpway & 
hauling plant). Carleton Que: Jean B Boudreau, construction of spur wharf. Forestville 
Que: Alphonse Montminy, reconstruction of sand diversion wall. Montreal Que: Hickey 
& Aubut Inc, re-roofing of section of Postal Terminal Bldg. Phillipsburg Que: Edwin 
James Persons, paving at customs warehouse. Prerreville Que: Paul Lafreniere, altera- 
tions & general repairs to public bldg. Three Rivers Que: Romeo Martel, repointing of 
stone work, repairing & painting, federal public bldg. Chatham Ont: Dean Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall, St Joseph’s Hospital. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac Construction 
Ltd, alterations to Chown bldg. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations & 
renovations to Photographic Section, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; Wm D’Aoust Construction 
Ltd, construction of header house & addition to forage crops office bldg, Central Experi- 
mental Farm; Jos R Statham, alterations to residence to accommodate illustrations stations 
& architect’s office, Central Experimental Farm; Doran Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Militia Stores Bldg; Ross-Meagher Ltd, alterations to windows in Centre Block, House of 
Commons; Charles Glazer, repairs to iron fence & stonework, Royal Canadian Mint; 
Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations & additions, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; 
Paul E Latremouille, laying of linoleum, “C” bldg, Cartier Square. Pembroke Ont: 
Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction of Interprovincial Bridge. Port Martland 
Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, repairs to harbour works (steel sheet pile wall). 
Port Stanley Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving. Rockcliffe Ont: Edgar 
Dagenais, repairs to RCMP stables, bldg No 17. Sé Thomas Ont: C E Flexen Machine 
Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge “PWD No 116”, tug “Hercules” & hopper scows. Sudbury 
Ont: Alphonse Rudolph Pella, erection of boarding to site of federal bldg. Walkerville 
Ont: Jeff Kearn Ltd, installation of boiler, circulator & stoker, public bldg. Brandon 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to public bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, improvements to electrical system, Travellers bldg; 
Ernest E Jack, installation of tile floors, Immigration bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: 
Logan & Black Ltd, alterations to Indian Hospital. Banff National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering Co Ltd, grading, ete, Trans-Canada Highway; New West Construction Co 
Ltd, grading, etc, Trans-Canada Highway ; Sundre Contracting Co Ltd, granular sub- 
base construction, Jasper Highway. Fraser River (Lulu Island) B C: Indian River 
Quarries Ltd, bank protection. Kamloops B C: William J Leonard, alterations & paint- 
ing, public bldg. Mission River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of 
float & shear boom. Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *assembly of floating pipe line 
for dredge “PWD No 322”; Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, repairs to boilers & equipment, federal 
bldg; Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, repairs, etc, Immigration bldg. Hay River 
N W T: Shoquist Construction Ltd, addition to Indian day school, teachers’ quarters & 
office & warehouse bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of highway 
bridge over Yukon River. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of signal center bldg, power 
house & related work. Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lunenburg N S: Lunenburg Foundry & Engineering Ltd, *construction of 
work boat. Cap Des Rosiers Que: Armand Joncas, construction of fog alarm bldg & 
lighthouse tower. Montreal Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to bridge No 1, Black 
Bridge, Lachine Canal. Quebec Que: J A Cadorette Ine, installation of water & sewer 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Wages. Hours and 
Working Conditions — 


Method of Computing Vacation Pay 


Amount of vacation pay received by Canadian workers is calculated in 
most cases from straight-time weekly rates or gross annual earnings 


The amount of vacation pay that Cana- 
dian employees receive is determined in 
most cases by a calculation based either 


on straight time weekly rates or gross 
annual earnings. 
In the survey of working conditions 


conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department in April 1955, 
employers were asked whether they com- 
puted the vacation pay of their non-office 
employees: (1) at normal straight time 
weekly rates; (2) as a percentage of 
annual straight time earnings; (3) as a 
percentage of annual earnings (including 
overtime pay, shift differentials, ete.) or 
(4) by other means. In almost all cases 
the vast majority of the replies were in 
categories (1) and (8). 

The accompanying table shows, for each 
of seven main industrial groups, a per- 
centage distribution of non-office employees 
according to the aforementioned categories. 

In manufacturing, establishments account- 
ing for four-fifths of the employees reported 
under the first and third categories. Among 
the subdivisions of manufacturing the 
pattern of replies in certain groups was 
indicative of the method of payment for 


the majority of employees in the indus- 
tries. In printing and publishing, for 
instance, where weekly rates are known to 
be common, the proportion of employees 
in establishments reporting vacation pay as 
computed from normal weekly rates was 
82 per cent. On the other hand, in the 
textiles and clothing group, where piece 
work is prevalent, the percentage reporting 
under gross annual earnings was high. 

In the transportation group, as well as 
in public utilities, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, and service, normal weekly rates 
were used to determine vacation pay in 
establishments which accounted for the vast 
majority of workers. 

In mining, where incentive systems of 
payment are common, about 42 per cent 
of the employees were in establishments 
reporting gross annual earnings as the 
basis. A substantial proportion of the 
mining employees is reported under the 
“other” category. Most of these arise from 
cases where, although earnings rather than 
rates were used to determine vacation pay, 
the calculation formula involved an earning 
period of other than a year. 














Proportion of Non-Office Employees 
—— Nec eee ee Straight | Percentage | Percentage 
manor es time of Straight | of Gross Other No 
weekly |time annual} annual Information 
rates earnings earnings 

No. % % % % % 

Manufacturing..... vee wend Pestana i heh 765,551 38-0 4-8 43-0 12-8 1-4 
UMaine rycen yee Nye: hi ee 72,016 13-3 2-2 41-6 42-6 3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.| 221,551 87-2 1:7 6-7 22 2-2 
Public tWtilitiess eens ee cee ae ewan 23, 983 94-4 4.0 3 1-2 “1 
Wiholesalerirade nner cmtaaece 31,323 80-8 3-2 9-2 4.5 2-3 
Retail Trade...... 122,326 85-4 1-9 5-5 3-6 3-6 
SELVAGES Fett tions aendintide wat eae ae eae: 77, 250 72:3 3-9 11-2 10-7 1-9 














Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 315) 


services for Terminal Bldg. Rimouski Que: Accurate Electrical Contractors, installation 
of airport lighting facilities. Seven Islands Que: W Rourke Ltd, construction of under- 
ground duct system at airport. Dunnville Ont: S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction 
of landing barge; S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, construction of scows. Welland Canals Ont: 
Aiken & MacLachlan Ltd, restoration of concrete in breast wall at south end of Lock 
No 2. Saskatoon Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, construction of underground duct 
system at airport. Alert Bay B C: Arthur McGinnis, construction of dwelling. Fort 
Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings & operations bldg. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1956* 


Only five new industrial disputes resulted 
in work stoppages during January 1956 but 
the time loss was greater than average for 
the time of year because eight stoppages 
involving a substantial number of workers 
were carried over from 1955. Of these, one 
dispute which began on September 11, 
1955, directly involving some 13,800 motor 
vehicles and parts, diesel locomotive, stove, 
refrigerator and air conditioning factory 
workers at London, Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Toronto and Windsor, Ont., was respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of the idleness during 
January 1956. 


The question of increased wages was a 
factor in 10 of the 13 disputes in existence 
during January. Of the other stoppages, 
two arose over causes affecting conditions 
of work and one over the dismissal of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for January 1956 show 
a total of 13 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 17,335 workers, with a time 
loss of 338,340 man-working days, compared 
with 15 strikes and lockouts in December 
1955, with 17,720 workers involved and a 
loss of 340,410 days. In January 1955 there 
were 16 strikes and lockouts, 11,106 workers 
involved and a loss of 218,145 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1956 was 0-38 per cent 
of the estimated working time; December 
1955, 0°39 per cent; and January 1955, 0:25 
per cent. 

Of the 138 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during January 1956, two were settled 
in favour of the employers and 11 were 
still in existence at the end of the month. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
radio parts factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
which began on November 1, 1954, was 
reported to have been called off late in April 
1955.) 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given here from month to month. Sta- 
tistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in November 1955 was 
235 and 28 were still in progress from the _ 
previous month, making a total of 263 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 48,400 workers were 
ivolved and a time loss of 288,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 235 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in November, 22, 
directly involving 5,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 104, 
directly involving 11,700 workers, over other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 
1,100 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 22, directly involving 5,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 76, directly 
involving 8,300 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
four, directly involving 500 workers over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
two, directly involving 600 workers, were 
in support. of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for September 1955 
reported a total of 426 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages durmg the 
third quarter of 1955, involving 116,129 
workers and a total of 465,113 working 
days lost. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for December 1955 reported a 
total of 19 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during the third quarter of 
1955, involving 8,055 workers and a total 
of 21,247 working days lost. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1956 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased 0:3 per cent from 116-8 to 116-4 
between January 3 and February 1. A 
year ago the index stood at 116:3. 


The current decline in the food index 
was responsible for the drop in the tctal 
index, as the shelter, household operation 
and other commodities and services indexes 
moved up slightly and the clothing index 
was unchanged. 

The food index declined 1:4 per cent 
from 111-5 to 109-9. This was the largest 
decrease in more than two years and it 
brought this index to its lowest level since 
January 1951. Further decreases in eggs 
and pork cuts, combined with lower prices 
for all beef cuts, oranges, margarine, coffee, 
grapefruit and lettuce, more than offset 
scattered increases, including those for 
potatoes, tomatoes and apples. 


The shelter index continued a_ long 
upward movement as it rose from 131-3 
to 131-5. Both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components contributed to this latest 
increase. 


Clothing prices were generally stable and 
the clothing index remained unchanged at 
108:6. Minor increases and _ decreases 
affected only a few items. 


The household operation index advanced 
slightly from 116-5 to 116-7. Higher prices 
for coal, kitchen furniture, floor coverings 
and some kitchen utensils outweighed 
scattered decreases for a few other items. 


An advance of 0-3 per cent in the other 
commodities and services index from 119-0 
to 119:3 was attributable to higher fares 
for local transportation and increases in 
hospital rates. 


Group indexes one year earlier (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955) were: food 111-5, shelter 
128-5, clothing 108-1, household operation 
vey and other commodities and services 
SEIS 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1956 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949= 100) declined between 
December 1, 1955, and January 3, 1956. 
The decreases were all quite moderate, 
ranging from 0-1 per cent in both Toronto 
and Winnipeg to 0-4 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina. Indexes for St. John’s and Mont- 
real increased 0-2 and 0:6 per cent, 
respectively. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book, 
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Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, an increase of 0-5 per 
cent accounting for all the movement in 
that city’s total index. Eggs were lower 
in all cities, particularly in Regina- 
Saskatoon, while prices for all cuts of pork 
continued to decline in all regions. 

The shelter index remained unchanged in 
seven cities and was only slightly higher in 
the other three cities. Little movement 
was shown in clothing indexes as five were 
unchanged and five recorded minor in- 
creases. Household operation indexes were 
down slightly in six cities and unchanged 
in four. Lower domestic gas prices in 
Toronto accounted for most of the decrease 
in the Toronto index. The other commodi- 
ties and services indexes showed no change 
in six of the ten regional cities and were 
up in four. Increased local transportation 
costs in Montreal were mainly responsible 
for the change in that city’s index. 


Regional consumer price index point 


changes between December 1 and January 


3 were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina —0°-5 
to 115:2; Samt John =0°3 to 117-4; 
Ottawa —0°3 to 117-5; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-3 to 114-8; Vancouver 0-3 to 120-0; 
Hahfax —0-2 to 114-5; Toronto —0-1 to 
118-8; Winnipeg —0-1 to 116-8; Montreal 
+0:7 to 117-4; St. John’s +0-2 to 104:7* 


Wholesale Prices, January 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-89=100) advanced to 222-0 in 
January, 0-3 per cent above December’s 
221-4 and 2:9 per cent above 1955’s 
January index of 215-7. Six of the eight 
component groups moved to higher levels 
and two receded. 

Non-metallic minerals and their products 
rose 1-1 per cent from December to 178-7. 
Non-ferrous metals advanced 0-8 per cent 
to 202-2 when increases in lead, aluminum 
and its products, zine and its products, and 
solder outweighed small decreases in gold, 
tin and silver. Wood, wood products and 
paper rose 0:7 per cent to 305-8. Increases 
in iron and steel scrap, iron forgings, 
galvanized sheets, and hardware moved iron 
and its products up 0:6 per cent from 
230:7. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced 0-4 per cent to 227-8; chemicals 
and allied products rose 0-1 per cent to 
178-3. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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1951 1952 1953 


Animal products declined 0-9 per cent to 
218-9 as a substantial decrease in eggs 
accompanied by lesser decreases in live- 
stock, cured and fresh meats, and lard and 
tallow overbalanced increases in fowl, hides 
and skins, leather, fishery products, and 
boots and shoes. Vegetable products 
dropped 0-1 per cent to 192-8, decreases in 
raw rubber, fresh imported fruits, cocoa and 
its products, and canned vegetables only 
fractionally offsetting increases in potatoes, 
grains, vegetable oils, raw sugar, onions, 
hay, and milled cereal foods. 

Canadian farm product prices receded 
between December and January. The com- 
posite index declined 0:2 per cent from 
197-1 to 196:7 as a result of weakness for 
animal products, for which the index moved 
down 1:7 per cent from 239-0 to 285-0 
because of sharply lower egg prices and 
lesser declines for steers and hogs, only 
partially offset by increases for calves, 
lambs, raw wool, eastern poultry and cheese 
milk. 

In field products, the index advanced 2-1 
per cent from 155-2 to 158-4 as a result 
of considerably higher prices for potatoes, 
particularly at eastern markets, coupled 
wth smaller increases for wheat, hay, 
western rye and Ontario corn. 


Residential building material prices 
increased between December and January; 
the index rose 0:7 per cent from 287°5 
to 289-6, reflecting advances for glass 
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coupled with items in plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, structural lumber, roofing 
material, lath, plaster and insulating and 
electrical equipment. 


Non-residential building material prices 
—the index (1949=100) moved up from 
126-0 to 126-7, a gain of 0-6 per cent. 
Higher prices were reported for boilers, 
most roofing materials, fir descriptions, 
crushed stone (seasonal), building stone, 
window glass, linseed oil, metallic sheet and 
asphalt tile. Prices were slightly lower for 
a number of spruce and jack pine series. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) declined 0-1 per cent from 
mid-December to mid-January, according to 
the US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, receding 
from 114-7 to 114-6. The January figure 
was 0:3 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

The current decline was the second in a 
row from mid-November’s 115-0, last year’s 
high point. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952—100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, rose sharply from 114-4 
in mid-October to 116-2 in mid-November, 
bringing it to the year’s highest point. One 
year earlier (November 1954) the index 
registered 109°2. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


List No. 91. 


Automation 


1. Councit ror TrecHNoLocicaAL ADVANCE- 
MENT, CuIcaco. Automation and Job 
Trends. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 24. 

This pamphlet states that “automation will 
help create and save more jobs, companies 
and industries than it will eliminate. Where 
automation is necessary or competitively 


advantageous it may be the best form of 
job security.” 


2. New York (State), Department of 
Commerce. Minutes of Conference, Auto- 
mation and Industrial Development, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, May 12, 
1954. Albany, 1954? Pp. 133. 

Partial Contents—What is Automation? by 
Kenneth R. Geiser—The Business Problems 
of Using Automation, by Jehn Diebold.— 
The Economics of Automation, by Professor 
H. W. Martin—Automation in the Office, 
by Howard T. Engstrom.—Automation in the 
Plant, by H. A. Franke—The Worker and 
Automation, by Carroll W. Boyce. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. GoLpEN, CLINTON Strong, ed. Causes 
of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining. Edited by Clinton S. Golden 
and Virginia D. Parker for the CIP 
Committee of the National Planning Aggo- 
ciation. New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 369. 

This book is a condensation and evalua- 
tion of the 14 case studies in the series of 
reports on Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining published by the 


National Planning Association between 1948 
and 1953, 


4, Hurt, Witttam Harow. The Theory 
of Collective Bargaining; a History, 
Analysis, and Criticism of the Principal 
Theories which have sought to explain the 
Effects of Trade Unions and Employers’ 
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Association upon the Distribution of the 
Product of Industry. With a preface by 
Ludwig von Mises. Glencoe, Ill., Free 
Press, c1954. Pp. 150. 

The author believes that the function of 
collective bargaining should be to negotiate 
about things like hours of labour and con- 
ditions of work. He thinks that the rate 
of wages should be determined, outside of 
collective bargaining, in the free market. 


Economic Conditions 


5. HAzLewoop, ARTHUR, comp. The 
Economics of “Underdeveloped” Areas; an 
Annotated Reading List of Books, Articles, 
and Official Publications. London, Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Colonial Studies 
by Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 89. 


6. U.S. Conernss. Joint Commirrer on 
THE Economic Report. 1955 Historical and 
Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indi- 
cators. Prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the Committee 
Staff and the Office of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Budget. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955.5 Pps 70: 

1955 Supplement to Committee’s Monthly 
Periodical “containing both historical tables 
of the various indicators now published and 


a description of the derivation, limitations 
and uses of each indicator”. 


Employment Management 


7. Best, J. C. Communication in Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955. 
Prone 


Canada at work broadcast No. 579. 


8. Hausny, Grorce JD. Selecting and 
developing First-Line Supervisors. New 
York, Harper, c1955. Pp. 203. 

“This book has to do primarily with the 
selection and development of first-line super- 
visors—foremen in shops, assistant buyers 
and section managers in stores, section 
heads in offices.” 


9. RyAN AERONAUTICAL Company, San 


Disco, Cal. Ryan Work Simplification 
Program. San Diego, 1954. 11 Volume 
(unpaged). 


Health, Public 


10. CanapA. DeEpParTMENT oF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH Division. 
Tuberculosis Services in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Ppmoor 


ie Doney, Harvey. The Harly Handling 
of Spinal Injuries. Ottawa, Department of 
Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 580. 


12. Murcutson, C. A. L. Employment 
of the Handicapped. Ottawa, Department 
of Labour, 1955: Pp. 3: 

Canada at work broadcast No. 578. 


Industry 


13. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StTArtIstics. 
Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Agricultural Machinery Indus- 
try, 1950 and 1951. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division by 
the University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Indus- 
trial Research Department in cooperation 
with... Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 47. 

A study of capital requirements, sales, 


profit, etc., in the agricultural machinery 
industry. 


14. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor STATISTICS. 


Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Electric Motor Industry. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 


Administration, Industrial and Technical 
Assistance Division by the University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the...Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Washington, 1954. 
Pore 

This report provides information on 
capital use, costs and profits in the U.S. 
electric motor industry. 


15. US. Bureau or Lasor StATISTICS. 
Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Paper-board Industry, 1949 


and 1950. Prepared for Mutual Security 
Agency, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division and...Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment. Washington, 1953. Pp. 47. 


This report provides information on 
capital use, costs and profits in the paper- 
board industry in U.S. 


16. US. Bureau or Lasor Srarvistics. 
Capital Requirements and Operating 
Ratios, the Work Clothing Industry, 1950- 
51. Prepared for the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Productivity and Technical 
Assistance Division and... Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and 
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Commerce, Industrial Research Depart- 
ment. Washington, 1953. Pp. 42. 
A study of the U.S. work clothing indus- 


try whose major products are overalls and 
dungarees, work shirts, and work pants. 


17. US. Burrau or Lapor Statistics. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Fish Netting. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Office 
of Industrial Resources. Washington, 1955. 
Pip28: 

This report describes one plant which 
makes fish netting. 


18. U.S. Bureau or Lasor_ STATISTICS. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Plows. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Industrial and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 66. 


“This report is a case study of the produc- 
tion of metal walking plows in one plant. 
These plows are called ‘walking plows’ 
because the farmer walks behind them as 
they are pulled by one or more draft 
animals. Their simple, strong, and durable 
construction makes them an ideal item for 
manufacture in an industrially underdevel- 
oped country ...A basic knowledge of simple 
foundry technology is necessary and much 
of this report is concerned with that subject 
matter.” Cf. Foreword. 


19. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Plant Operation Report for the Manufac- 
ture of Rubber Sole Fabric Shoes. Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 28. 

“This plant operation report is based on 
a hypothetical, small, efficiently operated 
plant making rubber sole fabric shoes...A 
hypothetical, small plant is described... 
because rubber sole fabric shoes are manu- 
factured in the U.S. only in relatively large 
establishments which make a variety of 
products... The data on operations, equip- 
ment, material requirements, capital ratios, 
and other pertinent details are based on 
actual performance and experience,” Cf. 
Foreword. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


Ge A.” Li kr he “New 

Unemployment Insurance Act. Ottawa, 

Department of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 582. 


21. Murcuison, C. A. L. The New 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations, by 
Cc. A. L. Murchison and G. G. Blackburn. 


20. MurcHISON, 


Ottawa, Department of Labour, 1955. 
Pera. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 583. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


22. Bonneroy, Gaston. Le Certificat de 
Travail. Paris, Droit Nouveau, 19852. 
Poa 5, 


The French Labour Code contains a clause 
which specifies that when a worker leaves 
a job he may get from his former employer 
a certificate which contains the date when 
he started employment, the date he left and 
the work he was doing. This pamphlet 
explains the legal aspects of the certificate. 


23. GRUNEBAUM-BALLIN, P. Les Conflits 
Collectifs du Travail et leur Réglement 
dans le Monde Contemporain: Gréves, 
Procédures de Conciliation et d’Arbitrage, 
par P. Grunebaum-Ballin et Renée Petit, 
avec la Collaboration de Juristes Francais 
et Etrangers. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1954. 
Pp. 324. 

Published under the auspices of the Centre 


Francais de Droit Comparé and Le Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. 

A survey of labor legislation regarding 
strikes and arbitration in more than 60 
countries. 


24. Lecut, Leonarp ABE. Haperience 
under Railway Labor Legislation. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 19565. 


Pp, 254. 


25. US. NarionaL Mepration Boar. 
Twenty Years under the Railway Labor 
Act, amended and the National Mediation 
Board, 1934-1954. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 109. 

“The primary purpose of this publication 
is to meet a demand for general informa- 


tion respecting the Railway Labor Act and 
the organization and function of and pro- 


cedure before, the National Mediation 
Board.” Cf. Preface. 
Labour Organization 

26. Ciecc, HucH Armstronc. General 


Union; a Study of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 358. 


The N.U.G.M.W. is one of the two great 
British general unions and the second 
largest British union. This book describes 
the structure and administration of the 
union; its work in negotiations with 
employers in five selected industries; and its 
relations with other unions, with the Trades 
Union Congress, and with the Labour Party. 


27. MowortTyNSKI, Pyotr. Essai sur 
Evolution du Syndicalisme depuis 1918 
sous VAspect de la Collaboration entre le 
Capital et le Travail. Paris, Recueil Sirey; 
Lucerne, Editions Joseph Stocker, 1952. 
Pp. 199. 

A survey of labour organization in France, 
Great Britain, U.S.A. and Switzerland to 


show its influence on political, economic and 
social life since 1918. 
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28. US. Bureau or Lasor StTarisrTics. 
Union Conventions, 1955; National and 
International Unions, and AFL and CIO 
State Labor Organizations. Washington, 
1955. Pp. 9. 


Labour Supply 


29. De Wirt, Nicuoras. Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower, its Education, Training, 
and Supply. Washington, National Science 
Foundation, 1955. Pp. 400. 

“The aim of this study was to investigate 
the availability and growth of the specialized 
manpower resources of the U.S.S.R. in so far 
as they might be judged from the Soviet 
educational effort during the past 25 years.” 
Cf. Preface. 


30. U.S. DepartTMeNT oF Lazsor. The 
Skilled Work Force of the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 28. 

This pamphlet contains charts and a text. 


Its purpose is to show the part the skilled 
worker plays in the American economy. 


Merchant Marine 


31. Benrens, C. B. A. Merchant Ship- 
ping and the Demands of War. London, 
H.M:S.0.; Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. 494. 


This book “...is only concerned with one 
set of problems: with the tasks which the 
British-controlled fleet of merchant ships had 
to fulfil, with the extent to which it did in 
fact fulfil them, and with the principal 
problems to which the attempt to fulfil them 
gave rise.” Cf. Foreword. 


32. U.S. Conocress. Houst. COMMITTEE 
oN MercHant MarINE AND FISHERIES. 
Labor-Management Problems of the 
American Merchant Marine. Hearings 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-Fourth Congress, First Session, H.R. 
5734, a Bill to amend Section 301 (a) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
... Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 1048. 

H.R. 5734 is a bill which amends Section 
301 (a) of Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended to authorize the Maritime Commis- 
sion to investigate employment and wage 
conditions in oceangoing shipping and “to 
set minimum and maximum manning scales 
and minimum and maximum wage scales, and 
minimum and maximum working conditions 
for all officers and crews employed on all 
types of vessels receiving an operating- 
differential subsidy.” 


Occupations 


33. PARMENTER, Morcan D. Suggestions 
to the Teacher of Occupations. 1953 ed. 
Toronto, The Guidance Centre, Ontario 
College of Education, 1953. Pp. 20. 





34, Toronto, UNiversiry, GUIDANCE 
Centre. Exploring Occupations. Rev. ed. 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 72. 

This pamphlet was prepared to give 
advice on occupations to high school students. 


Pensions 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMics AND RseArcH BrancH. IJndus- 
trial Pension Plans in Canada. Four 
Studies: Contribution and Benefit Formulas; 
Types of Retirement Policies; Vesting 
Provisions; Number of Workers covered. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 23. 

This is a reprint of articles that originally 
appeared in the April 1954, Sept. 1954, Jan. 
1955 and July 1955 issues of the LABour 
GAZETTE. 


36. PENNSYLVANIA. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
JoINT State GOvERNMENT COMMISSION. 
Selected Employee Benefit Plans, a Source 
Book; a Report to the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
session of 1955. Harrisburg, 1955. Pp. 144. 


The Joint State Government Commission 
studied and investigated public and private 
pensions, pension funds, pension plans, 
temporary nonoccupational disability plans 
and medical expense plans. 


Productivity 


37. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Aluminum Ware. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations 


Administration, Industrial and Technical 
Assistance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 63. 


Productivity in the aluminum ware indus- 
try is attained by “assembly line techniques, 
special purpose automatic equipment, stand- 
ardization of products, and _ well-planned 
production schedules”. 


38. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor StATISTICS. 
Case Study Data on Productiwity and 
Factory Performance, Brick and Tile (by 
the Stiff Mud Process). Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 85. 


A study of brick and tile as produced in 
18 plants in the U.S. The plants perform 
all the operations in the manufacturing 
process from mining the clay and shale to 
shipping the completed product. 


39. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Centrifugal Pumps. 
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Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
“The manufacture of one type of cen- 
trifugal pump—the double-section pump—in 


four U.S. factories is described in this 
report.” 
40. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Coal-Burning Space 
Heaters. Prepared for the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G-.P.O., 1955. 
Pp 10: 


A study of high productivity levels 
attained in five plants in the southeastern 


41. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Copper Tube and 
Brass Rod. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 110. 

A study of productivity in a highly mech- 
anized industry. The report shows that high 
productivity is attained by means of a steady 
flow of work through the mill. 


42. US. Bureau or Lazor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Cotton Textile Dye- 
ing and Finishing. Prepared for the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Indus- 
trial and Technical Assistance Division. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 151. 

A study of seven dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


43. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Diesel Engines. Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 177. 

A study of five plants manufacturing diesel 
engines. 


44, US. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Farm Implements, 
Harrows, Cultivators, Plows, and Mowers. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 251. 

The report shows that specialization in 
manpower and machinery are among the 
factors which contribute to the high pro- 
ductivity of the farm equipment industry 
in the US. 
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45. US. Bureau or Lasor SfaTIstics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, 6-Horsepower, Induc- 
tion Motors. Prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration, Industrial and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 142. 

“This report discusses manufacturing oper- 
ations for 5-horsepower, induction motors of 
squirrel-cage design, made in 5 selected 
plants.” 


46. US. Bureau or Lasor Staristics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Five Small Gray Iron 
Foundries. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Office of Industrial 
Resources. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 188. 

“This report contains case study data on 
productivity and factory performance for five 
gray iron foundries in the U.S.” 


47. US. Bureau or Lasor Srartisrics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Fork Lift Trucks. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Industrial and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 120. 

This study shows that productivity in the 
plants manufacturing fork lift trucks is 
attained by standardization of products and 
processes, the use of efficient production con- 
tract methods and other factors. 


48. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Fractional Horse- 
power Motors, based on Reports submitted 
by Sia Selected Plants. Prepared for 
Mutual Security Agency, Productivity and 
Technical Assistance Division. Washington, 
GP2O 19535 —Po4 170: 

This report describes how high produc- 
tivity is achieved by standardization of 
certain operations, greater labor efficiency, 
and assembly line techniques. 


49. U.S. Bureau or Jasor STaristics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Hand Tools.  Pre- 
pared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration Industrial and Technical Assistance 


Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 106. 

A study of the manufacture of the 
machinist’s flat file, monkey wrench and 


expansive bit. High productivity is achieved 
by highly specialized cutting machinery, good 
production planning and incentive wage 
payments. 


50. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Knit Outerwear. 
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Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 85. 

Productivity in the knit outerwear in- 
dustry is achieved by job specialization, the 
maximum use of machines, the incentive pay 
system and some other factors. 


51. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Knit Underwear. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Productivity and Technical Assist- 
ance Division. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 142. 

This report describes how productivity in 
the knit underwear plant is achieved by 
means of special purpose equipment, mech- 
anized materials handling and by efficient 
plant Jayout. 


52. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Paint and Varnish. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 90. 


A study of six paint and varnish plants. 


53. US. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, 8-Pole  Curcuit 
Breakers, Circwt Interrwpters, and Safety 
Switches. Prepared for the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, Industrial and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
G:B.@., 1954. 7 Ppr-84: 


A study of productivity in four firms 
manufacturing electrical equipment. 


54. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Wood Furniture. 
Prepared for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Office of Industrial Resources. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 157. 


The wood furniture industry in the 
U.S. is highly mechanized. Special-purpose 
machinery, extensive use of conveyor belts 
and ready acceptance of up-to-date methods 
help create high productivity. 


Unemployment 


55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Community Planning and Winter Employ- 
ment. Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 585. 


56. Leacerr, Ropert Fercuson. Modern 
Techniques in Winter Construction. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 586. 





57. Tempe, J. W. Planning to increase 
Winter Employment. Ottawa, Department 
of Labour, 1955. Pp. 3. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 584. 


Miscellaneous 


58. ANDERSON, Gordon. Accident Pre- 
vention. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
195526. Pipe 4 

Canada at work broadcast No. 581. 


59. Best, J. C. Joint Consultation in 
Industry. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
1955. Pp. 4. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 577. 


60. BLrackpurN, Grorce G. The Problem 
of the Older Worker. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 588. 


61. CAMPBELL, GEORGE ARCHIBALD. The 
Civil Service in Britain. A Detailed 
Explanation of the System of the Civil 
Service and of the Way in which the 
Administrative Work of the Government 
is divided among its Departments. 
Harmondsworth, Eng., Penguin Books, 1955. 
Ppy 383: 

“The purpose of this book is to explain 
what the British Civil Service does, and 
how the administrative and executive work 
of the Government is divided among the 
principal Departments.” 


62. EprrortAL ResEARCH Reports. Joint 
Fund Raising, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1955. Pp. 693-709. 


A discussion of public fund raising for 
philanthropic purposes in the U.S.A. 


63. Great Brirrain. Privy CovuNCcIL. 
Jupician Commirree. Decisions of the 
Privy Council relating to the British North 
America Act, 1867 and the Canadian Con- 
stitution, 1867-1954, arranged by Richard A. 
Olmsted, of the Department of Justice. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 3 volumes. 


Title on spine of book: Canadian consti- 
tutional decisions of the Judicial Committee. 


64. Hintpepranpt, Ratner. The LEzplo- 
ston; the Uprising behind the Iron Curtain. 
Translated by E. B. Ashton. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce; Boston, Little 
Brown, 1955. Pp. 198. 

A day-by-day account of the Uprising in 
East Berlin in June 1953. The author 


interviewed many of the participants after- 
wards. 


65. LANGENFELT, Gosta. The Historic 
Origin of the Eight Hours Day; Studies 
in English Traditionalism. Stockholm, 
Almquist & Wicksell, 1954. Pp. 151. 

Robert Owen was the first to suggest an 
eight-hour working day. The author states 
that there is a tradition that Alfred the 
Great had divided the day into three eight- 
hour parts: eight hours for work, eight 
hours for recreation and eight hours for 
prayers. The author seeks to prove that 
there is a connection between Labour’s 


demand and the tradition attributed to 
Alfred the Great. 


66. Putporr, Percy J. The Corps of 
Commissionaires. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
1955.0 -Pp.x4. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 587. 


67. Ray, Jesse Encar. The Art of Brick- 
laying. Peoria, Ill., Bennett, 1950. Pp. 240. 
A book for the apprentice or the amateur 
bricklayer. 
International 
Interna- 


68. Stewart, MARGARET. 
Labour Organization. Geneva, 
tional Labour Office, 1955. Pp. 20. 


CoMMERCE 
1956. 


69. Toronto. UNIVERSITY. 
CLUB. The Commerce Journal, 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 68. 

Partial Contents—The Government’s Role 
in promoting Fair Labour Standards, by 
Solomon Barkin——Executive Compensation, 
by R. O. Morse—The Limits of Personnel 
Appraisal Technique, by Olaf Sorensen.— 
Some Problems in Collective Bargaining, by 
Jack Nesbitt. 


70. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STArIstIcs. 
Work Stoppages, Bituminous-Coal Mining 
Industry, 1927-54. Washington, 1955. 
Powis: 


An analysis of the causes of strikes in the 
bituminous-coal mining industry. 





The number of coal-burning steam locomotives in service on Canada’s railways was 
down to 2,871 at the end of 1954 from 3,553 at the end of 1951, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. Oil-burning steam locomotives increased to 715 from 555 and 
diesel electric units (“A” and “B” units combined) to 1,152 from 574. 
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Labour Statistics 





Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 


Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1955 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S8. Labour Force Survey 























: PAB ak. Man. | 
ee Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bice 
N.B | | Alta. 
The Labour Force 

IBOtMISExeS ay aticie ance: evict ert 5, 588 104 423 1,593 2,043 968 | 457 
Agricultural. i ares Het : 720 is 42 146 216 289 25 
Non- Agricultural. Mo Sei ate 4, 868 102 381 1,447 1, 827 679 432 

IMalessemrrrtcae cesses: Se naan: 4,278 84 332 1237, 1,510 766 349 
Agricultural. . settee ; 693 as 42 144 202 280 23 
Non-Agricultural.................... 3,585 82 290 1,093 1,308 486 326 

Females. . ee tee ; 1,310 20 91 356 533 202 108 
Agricultural. Ponts ae de Di mi Pe * 14 a x 
Non-Agricultural. . . a : : 1,283 20 91 354 519 193 106 

All ages. . Ghee oe , 5,588 104 423 1,593 2,043 968 457 
14—19 years. are Seer 524 13 41 192 167 82 29 
LOS DAVES tra, «thar eet andes sh 723 18 | 55 236 240 126 48 
25—44 years........ F 2,613 49 189 730 967 455 223 
AB— 64 Years... ccc eden ; 1,518 22 119 385 585 267 140 
65 years and over. fb 210 z 19 50 84 38 ys 

Persons with Jobs 

All status groups. : ; Ree 5,388 101 394 Old 1,994 938 444 
Males..... ‘ Pe Sree? oy 4,103 82 307 1,170 1,466 739 339 
emidlessy.. se... 5 : 1,285 19 87 347 528 199 105 
Agricultural... 713 * 41 | 145 215 286 24 
Non-Agricultural. . : 4,675 99 353 lepine 1,779 652 420 

Paid Workers Sees a cans : a 4,230 85 | 304 1,236 1,648 580 377 
Males, Sat us ahsseriear tc ; E 3,050 67 226 912 1,159 405 281 
Females. .... 3 cee Sere : 1,180 18 7 324 489 175 96 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Bo Ghis Sexes hryren ont gmt. cider: aera ne 200 ‘ 29 76 49 30 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes........... , ae ne 5,022 151 449 1,406 1,625 931 460 
Males. kcereracerd eet ; 1,004 48 95 241 304 208 108 
Females. erigkys mune ; 4,018 103 354 1, 165 1,321 723 352 














* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


















































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
fp. Dec. 10, 1955 Nov. 19, 1955 Dee, 11, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeki 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work (1) Work (2) 
Total looking for works, o- os feces <ncenc ne 218 202 177 166 270 259 
Wath out NObSe 24. tes cs soccer hn ae eta 200 ‘ 9 
Under-d aonb. ciscye neha aenieemcae cas 86 _— 7, 1 — ‘ee oe ss ou 
Iw SCH GRE NSA Gem ise vias weenie ae ee 81 — 65 — 105 = 
A= NGM ONUNS he whi cns/s seleaccnee sins : 17 — 13 = 33 = 
P=UZ BONNE cae Sowa. ote ure oe ee : = —= 11 = 17 = 
TSS iTAVO NGS vary, epuccestvalets oieciefave ss, sarsnssie ig — * ms * im 
1G —“anlGhOwers seen sites Halteciee croesne a wens a 24 * — * wo 
WW OrICe Clie musts sistance: opketetiraeislaieys he aafoseiotens aes 18 17 3 2 
1—14 hours. * ~ * » * 8 * a4 * ue 
15 ==38 Outs! isiauaee =o steree ass aoso eed 8 11 10 10 * 16 14 
(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total” lumn. 
* Less than 10,000. eo 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
(3 Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ce Utilities, 
oe ul- Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- BULgO ef Services, | mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion sera raelodiie Labour Total 
Trapping, Storage ment ) Inpome 
Mining apenas. 
*1949—Average..........+-- 49 214 AT 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.......+----+5 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average.........--.-- 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average.........2++5: 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average..........-.-- 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average.......-....+- 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1954—November.........-- 81 321 77 269 258 36 1,087 
December... 0-26 scr 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January........ Rie Re 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
Me RUT Vics creck ae sare 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Mier Cia) eye are ve saavape inate 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
Npriliceniasjeisis = «ce as ente 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
IMB angraeee cc caetes eecaceien 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
RATA Se cussayetee ss lrste aamccacd= 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
Palys csr sae So ce 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AU BUST averse erator 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
Octobery<cteninwwerdicts 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,189 
November........-- 83 357 89 290 274 40 I, 133 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,665,383. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payro!ls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month averse’ ev eToeS 
J eekly Jeek y 
Employ- = Geveente| i) veraee Wages and| Employ- eee eee i mee Wages and 
: Weekly |Wages and ata ment Weekly |Wages and Salant 
nen Payrolls | Salaries | °'@™€s 4 Payrolls | Salaries Se ci 
$ $ 

1947—Average.............05-: 95-7 80:7 84-2 36.19 7-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average..........-02006. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—A-verage. ....c..c08eene es 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average.............250. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951 —Average...scc. see cas sian 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952 Avera gewiiis cnc case creeds 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average...........0.2055 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average..............55. 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1952—Jan. 1 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Feb. 1 107-4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 55.35 
Mar. 1 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
Apr. 1 107-5 135-5 126-4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 56.55 
May 1 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 56.55 
June 1 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 56.09 
duky Di 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 55.95 
Aug. 2 oo: 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110-3 139-9 126-7 55.70 
Sept. 1 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 56.35 
Oct; “i 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 57.09 
Nov. 1 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 57.65 
Dec. 1 116-1 151-3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 58.46 
19583—Jan. 1 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 1 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. 1 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. 1 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.383 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 1 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 1 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1 114-9 154-5 134-0 DT. On 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 1 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. 1 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. 1 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59. 69 
Nov. 1 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec. 1 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 

1954 —Jemey | 1 een eee 109-9 145°3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132- 
eb alo tere ons «ryan 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 a raua 
DViaie al ee eeee er earn 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
ADE raph nition ee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
IMs saree tates te, 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
Durlal pears, ere peer 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
Tiulliygiend: eaeerreri eee cere 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
PAUP Mme ce nee ene 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
SOp tam alamracsitantssuee eye 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. 1 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Her, 1 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
ec. 1 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 

LOSS SKU anew sleet kets, are 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143- : 
Heb sila: 4 te ee 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 tee ies as 
IM cir Neel aree so bare 105-6 150°3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
ATT ene een mee 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
Vichy ae lieerre tt eo ens wae 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June ae lipere rnc ce oe. 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
cD riley game Ure eysy eee 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
PAO ae lit eeraes Loe aie 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
SOD Game resvt a.) seen ne: 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
OCt aU etn esate 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
ey 4 srorototetafoyeve orerareyroee 118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
CC meta vs tecdicsaten Cire 117-8 170-7 144-3 61.99 112:3 166-3 147-2 64.74 























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Trans 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service ( 


ational service). 
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portation, stora 


ge and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, 
mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, busine 


(8) Finance, 
Ss and recre- 


TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


1949= 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 















































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1) Dec. 1 | Dec. 1] Nov. 1 ] Dee. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 
Newioundland aneaiaseciasitsisas asieinnat versie eisai 141-2 147-9 136-4 55.11 54.98 54.66 
Prince Edward Island 122-1 129-9 117-8 45.39 44.56 43.92 
IN ONS CO ULE ert crate lassie toreseks.s]a1e1e etesarsters einsa\elee/oerolace 0 100-7 99-1 98-5 50.88 50.96 49.56 
IN ews Bruns wicletscc..sjetctaycterccersra tere bureenieieisiasiarerseiearn ts 109-7 109-6 101-9 51.55. 51.95 50.83 
Quebec ete aperetene aretabee velop ye each cusltalsitetcesasesexe Brel ohne inlois 119-5 119-4 113-7 59.94 59.50 57.24 
Ontario Psa uch ists Sit OSE ROTE ICE cheat CTO PRC CHEATER AC ORG tht tr 117-1 117-1 110-8 64.49 64.43 61,87 
MISA OID Euromet Pets tori ensiclo a evaceyoyou tate nostro aan java elena a deraa 107 +2 109-1 107-6 58.62 59.20 56.97 
Saskatchewan. . x toc gapanthetete rats sistasavavexstnes (eiawesatose ebro men Raves 121-5 124-2 123-5 58.71 58.70 57.20 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 137-1 140-0 133-7 63.74 64.60 61.61 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 116-8 119-2 107-1 67.03 67.55 64.97 
(Cain LED ateercheretetap oars slat ate reece ears ce ier Meroe el ieiens 117-8 118-2 112-1 61.99 61.97 59.59 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

SUaeeO lin Steetevectteverc Grote meloriere See oreon pialeerersanelateaaioss 125-2 127-6 120-4 45.08 45.64 45.21 
SVE ce ree ete cock srevet etapitaln cu a el acecare Alans ancsnteio rapes 89-6 89-7 92-7 63.29 62.95 59.81 
EA ITE A Wha e i tereiews cowie res OSI whe Ne coeds OIE ibid 117-2 113-6 114-4 49.55 49.45 47.48 
SINE OER lata etna aie we eee akg aoketetanen dtu Tee S er 96-1 98-3 95:4 48.82 47.91 47.66 
Cae ee Le Nat Pater cet atas ¥en Tate avare RO Ritts 112-1 112-3 111-7 52.02 52.01 49.72 
PNGE TOO RE air cet esis c tereeista ores: cama qlsslatoterateomatanw 106-3 106-4 104-3 52.94 52.57 49.41 
TEDREE RIVGEBE «eos coe ett coe svele sale «sumer iedielelna alee 111-5 112-0 1027 59.24 58.66 55.70 
Wrummiondivallee.. e.g Aateaids-syerssarere waters se aisantctcaave siete 79-0 78-5 73-3 54.30 54.46 53.58 
IMonmirGal). 2 ie ees acstc cw Atte aaa homens Sate SA ema nas 118-5 117-7 112-4 61.03 60.93 58.10 
OE Eee EL OU ae iho watts cvetesskateca, patra testatevacaversratersialalcad ace 117-7 117-5. 113-1 57.13 57.51 54.44 
Peter boroug Dk Servs cirtecrtees ofan vials miele ounseve 96-4 96-4 93-9 65.50 65.87 62.75 
Oshawa....... 80-9 79-5 139-2 66.64 67.50 68, 64 
Niagara Falls. 124-3 127-5 125-0 68.46 68.07 66.36 
St. Catharines 104-7 106-2 113-1 72,22 71,86 69.07 
MRO OME O cer tate tee foci aa sa co perenne rake Ginarsuere tales ers 126-1 124-6 121-5 65.24 65.50 62.86 
EVerrrail GO ty Airs atte cseatesev te isuscovele. 2 tishevs Vhs ocs\astacopstishere oyensTs 111-6 111-0 102-4 67.21 67.56 63.32 
ABS rama GhOre Gl eyayapaccee ei acevate teeter ab ttaGrah bottbaveys: Sosreit (sie eke ioleteteienws 88-1 87-4 81-4 60.34 60.85 58.58 
GAG cai ree HG ee a eases ots ERG Soh thd nian steal a ze: susie vareietel fo: e7i8 104°3 103-8 95-5 56.97 57.08 54.56 
PCr BOO Mer) Hee eee trates atte enesavs SP RATOR Ve ass wether ne wand 110-6 110-6 103-4 59.60 60.48 57.36 
RSC MURR  siejaretor ite orate vor He rete ole wean a ale dso ale eee) inane 132-9 133-1 132-6 76.80 76.90 72,84 
koi (e Coane, 37 an OAR RCC eG ae eRe a Se aL ACID 113-1 113-6 110-4 58.90 59.18 57.70 
Started dere cheese te erase ce itakoner ecco vches ancyererseraienay'e sicndtacs fetes arate 126-0 127-5 114-5 75.08 76.36 74.44 
WW inti cls Oise arse ee tee ee csere sta roreke te zscealiate eysysnsisis acts ei mettern cee tel 110-2 109-7 77-4 72.04 70.07 69.55 
SaultS tes IMArien Sai uasiatats ona iesate cleeralnarevsis e1sveyel fa vie.e 121-2 121-0 98-4 76.90 71.70 67.80 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur 114-2 113-7 108-3 64.95 64.06 61.22 
WEP OR deg eels cis eye votdtolaralar aad ware olor 106-7 108-4 106-9 55.68 56.54 54,24 
MRGGINA. 5 Pac cate mney aimee dnioescatne 118-5 118-6 124-0 55.60 56.60 53.22 
AS IAT OOM s elein sere cre. csevcteintestoralins sieicleNeneietalev a oxevevayetevehetavs ina 122-3 124-8 122-3 54.42 55,82 54.33 
FU TAO ME OME hrererctates sie oS ce oe tebe oud saltanl ets veiore yal sister etafe(aus. 4 161-6 166-8 155-2 59.17 60.91 59.52 
(Wal weary: Saeko ain shons titers verctanecor give areleearseieisig eters Coke hoxase's 144:6 147-6 139-6 60.45 60.90 58.93 
VIANA COUVET sei ceee cena) ota teeth isve (oe avsialacevevols.esecatgiateleraniranaissa 112-3 112-1 104-0 64.76 64.77 62.06 
VA CUOLLE re ce Nete neta le Sie re ate Taka rajerstenle SATO CISIS/At eke OwIeS 118-2 119-3 113-4 60.94 60.53 57,89 
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WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 

















Industry 
Decs 1 ) Nov. 1 |) Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 | Dee. 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
IMG ERa eet eae eer oti etricre mes aye rsa 116-6 116-6 112-7 76.20 75.92 72.73 
Metal mining... |. .tsc. cee one ce aes si oesihagie 120-7 120-6 114-1 78.61 78.52 75.76 
POG se porn so RAG oat nner no eer 78-9 79-8 82-3 69.33 69.77 68.84 
Other meétalli;......< 2064. ook ee Oe, | creeeecee 159°7 158°5 143-7 82.89 82.64 79.46 
EUG S eae R a vis ss tierestintrans icesis settiaestar vameten reese 106-1 103-5 105-4 74.77 74.50 70.32 
Oa eee ne es oe otc momen nnieieis skeet ios 70:3 68:3 77-1 64.69 64.13 61.28 
Oil-anel mawtinal Cash cts ccatos aes ae merce 223 -6 218-8 198-9 85.18 85.15 81.89 
Non=metals ee. oaane ene Bak ete os Leto ae 130-8 139-4 129-4 69.67 68.94 66.77 
MAA ACUTE soy reer ete 0d tial tee| ose rrasinenaicanee 112-3 112-8 105-4 64.74 64.54 62.07 
Poodiand beverages. 5:.2e: sc od nsiveemcs se selene aes 109-2 113-8 108-5 56.90 56.12 54.97 
Meat products... dcscth cute seamen ce Peden. a 124-6 122-4 118-6 66.31 66.79 65.55 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ... 101-4 132-5 105-5 45.94 42.62 42.95 
Grainuonll productsey..aerc.. sealer oa tee cs 104-5 105-8 106-3 62.21 62.92 59.59 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109°3 109-0 105-4 54.69 54.50 52.46 
Biscuits and crackers. ............-.+++seeeseeee 91°3 97-5 94-0 47.88 47.87 45.73 
Distilled and malt liquors. ...0<-.:0060h4necee ene 116-1 113-7 113-9 72.28 70.67 68.22 
Tobacco and tobacco products............610se005 97°3 81-4 93-7 57.77 61.63 56.30 
Rubber products........... At eRe a Me: 114-6 115-8 103-3 66.07 66.99 63.51 
Weather prog ucts sists nee se «he oeeiecce tien eects 89-1 88-5 85-4 45.41 44.62 42.17 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-....- 91-2 89-9 87-2 43.11 42.03 39.28 
Textile products (except clothing)..............-.- 88-1 87-9 81-7 53.19 52.97 50.81 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........... 88-9 88-5 80-5 51.04 50.54 47.10 
NWioollen|@OOd si. ptr ots tae vas acerevaster ee ye 74-4 74-9 70-1 51.53 51.06 49.50 
Synthetic textilesiandtstlke iv saree cc snes sas 88-9 88-7 84-5 58.91 58.68 57.38 
Clothing (textile jandefun) ee we -eet se. see een in: 94-4 95-3 90-2 42.08 42.53 41.19 
Men's Clothing... 022 sec ccecse sce sn eee e sees tees 99-3 99-3 93-1 40.72 41.65 39.51 
Womlentsiclothing Wratsnr ac sccrtoin. ter eaoerieud 90-7 95-0 91-1 41.65 41.88 40.67 
BIG BOOUSUE yc qe cteneeas coin Se eee oe ba seam cian: 86-5 84-7 80-0 44.11 44.02 43.85 
Wood products...... BP riicettoe ota chee ge es 107-9 111-4 99-6 Bild 57.98 55.70 
Saw and planing mills 108-8 114-7 100-0 58.43 59.56 57.63 
SHUI GURE bere esa che ven Be en 112-4 110-6 105-5 56.01 56.75 53.79 
Other wood products........ ORE it eT 96-3 98-0 87-6 52.70 52.13 49.92 
Paper products... . sate eusteld enero mieiareeraraie ete ieee 119-9 121-7 114-2 205i 76.62 73.30 
iPulpiandspaper amills; sve .., cnn tesa eee eee. 122-1 123-9 117-2 82.97 82.23 78.76 
Other papertproducts were uer et aa: cenit ter: 114-6 116-4 106-9 61.66 62.05 58.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ......... 113-5 112-9 112-0 69.95 69.10 66.32 
Tron; andisteelipro diets... vansetleeaas ce <rteen<- 107-1 107-2 94-8 73.01 72.82 68.47 
Agricultural implements. ........¢0020s02.cse ees: 62-9 59-5 45-2 70.75 70.48 68.49 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 129-3 132-4 112-8 74.77 74.61 74.90 
Hardware and tools...... Ree as eae 107-3 106-4 98-5 67.15 67.72 65.03 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 103-3 104-8 98-3 64.19 64.39 62.66 
cron ee Ea ee a nt RRC NP et eS 104-3 103-7 83-9 73.62 74.20 67.53 
e@hinery Ml pi, crete aeetacs sina asst ocala sete sais or 112-5 112-9 107-6 71.53 71, 15 67.13 
Primary ITFOUCAMGSESEl armen teen ane ene 114-7 114-9 95-4 80.32 WOOT 72.28 
Sheet metaliproducts)s.. sce « saw eo oe ees « 110-3 113-8 103-3 69.31 69.66 66.83 
Transportation equipment 127-7 124-2 119-8 72.00 71.11 70.86 
net and parts... c.00.... 339-2 319-6 344-8 76.92 78.22 75.21 
} otorivelicles:..a.reeemmeciconhnstistye-i.ae seeeso 109-9 107-6 73°7 78.45 Omi 79.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 93-2 93-2 103-1 70.19 70.66 70.66 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 87-7 85-6 82-7 | 64.57 62.27 63.59 
(Shipbuilding An G repaAITiM gh. .see ese se a ees <- 141-6 140-5 143-3 68,28 67.36 66.67 
Non-ferrous metal products........0--02+.+es++ness 129-8 129-4 120-3 73.96 74.15 70.54 
Alvetinuin products... cc penn. cornnese's iene ecu 133-5 129-5 121-1 69.09 69.64 66.97 
Brass and copper products... 1... ese 111-7 | 110-8] 104-0} 971.49 | 71.22 67.27 
ppmelting and refining... eae cocoate 152-8 153-6 140-7 79.66 79.73 75.89 
lectrical apparatus and supplies................. 145-3 144-4 133-4 69.53 69.70 67.00 
Non-metallic mineral products............+..+... 131-5 130-2 116-4 67.27 68.08 65.27 
Gn ees PRI ea ft ae ales 1 iM a ara MST ore 112-7 114-8 105-8 64.00 64.56 62.41 
e mlass and glass produets:. << <cctcecsc clue face au 132-8 128-8 117-1 65.38 65.73 62.64 
Products of petroleum and Coal... teases L750 128-7 120-7 91.58 91.70 87.22 
EMATC A VO GUCERS aisles wy seisie sc) vevseastonnienivereedteyeinaeerieuen 124-6 124-1 : il 71. ie 

etonar ent Bo maceilies preparations...... 113-4 112-8 108.0 08.64 as ol 62. 9 
Acs, alkalis and salts... psc nice areacd wie seis ae a 128- : : 79.7 s 76.35 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 107.9 10044 106.8 5B. 65 oe fa 30 
Construction........0..6.0.-.00-; 5. : > 
paling and SLIGO TBST» ge opoRerEGccaumencas ah. Eee ee 120.3 ee oe 66.7 
pects Se cckoniertnyy te tee tet on eon 132-4 140-3 120-8 67.94 68.49 64.72 
a BMCCTING WOKS vo oe ecg ieee ene renee nse 109-3 122°5 120-1 71,93 71.64 73.16 
ighways, bridges and streets.................... 121-7 129-3 118-1 54.15 55. 15 53.38 

DS CEVIGE sa tarertetrs ietet cca atone tiiaccs als . 
Besalestuumenta ey aot ee ater eee ee 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 106-1 106-8 101 4 ae ea 37.33 

ust Si 

Industrial composite. ........00..0. 06.0. cece eeeas 117-8 118-2 112-1 61.99 61.97 59.59 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are aiso available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 





Dee. 1, 


Dec. 1, 








Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, Nov: |}. Dee, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

INewioumedllenelsertere petecaiats, eca/avaleagie seats aerate raferenchcnes seeks 39-5 40-4 44-8 144-3 138-6 140-9 
IN GIS SCOLIN rth oo < deaince etn ke RD ub omens 40-8 41-0 42-0 129-0 127-9 120-9 
INGwe Brams wi leot accra ¢,<sarsie interes exndtel sto deters) alae aver es 41-9 42-3 41-6 130-5 129-9 126-4 
Quebec esate ser ease te oy ce wee vaya casks audy> wiaina eles 43-1 43 +2 42-3 131-5 131-3 127-4 
Onharionr aseee: Seis teed th wwlGs  SaGiale ~ cr naa belted 41-3 41-3 40-8 153-6 152-6 148-1 
IMiamvto Wasnt cde. conten kita ciect he. ciatecesie sistoaans alt cisens 40-9 40-9 40-4 137-9 138-4 135-9 
SaskabeChewamys, ie. dived. sey lies «aes oate dials edad 40°4 40-9 40°6 151-4 153-0 145-6 
VAN perrtisnn( ites sare eatery ccnthavans oie create sere tetas ones eat acre 40-1 41-1 41-1 152-6 151-8 148-6 
British. Columb iad(2h teas s-cnns asst aesos vee oie 38-3 38-5 38-7 176-6 175-8 W711 








(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours 
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and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S8.) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 



















































Earnings Wages 
Industry 

Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1}Dec. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov.1|Dec. 1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no no. no; || cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
IMGTint oS ey rit Soha gece cre matted inate semen ra eee 44-3] 44-5] 43-8] 164-6] 163-4] 158-6] 72.92] 72.71] 69.47 
Metal mining 44-9] 45-0] 44-9] 169-2) 168-2] 162-7| 75.97 75.69] 73.05 
al LOREM Ca he eh Rs SRA Oc 46-3| 46-7| 46-8] 140-2] 139-9] 139-1] 64.91] 65.33] 65.10 
Other metal 44-2| 44-2] 43-8] 183-9] 182-9) 176-7) 81.28] 80.84] 77.39 
Te See a ee, ee Rely ee Oy Cie 43-0| 43-2} 41-6] 158-8] 158-0] 155-2) 68.28] 68.26] 64.56 
Ce Ian reheat cok iie ok ante eee 42-3] 42-1] 40-3] 150-8] 150-4] 149-7] 63.79] 63.32] 60.33 
Oilkancinatical aes Mate ee kemee es. oa eernree ene 44-9] 45-8] 45-4] 177-5] 175-0) 169-3) 79.70| 80.15] 76.86 
IN Grr Chall aM ks WARES. whe tee cos kn ers 43-9| 44-5] 44-1] 154-9] 152-9] 147-9] 68.00] 68.04] 65.22 
Mi amiitacturiiec rire dots aie arskecrsencre serene ec ahisvsin tarourecrdereeets 41-6) 41-7) 41-2) 146-1; 145-4] 141-2] 60.78) 60.63} 58.17 
Hood amd WS VEra ees. scree wrsccoatls sir sye.s.nihttarsmts mimics orator 41-0) 41-2) 41-7) 127-3] 124-7| 121-3] 52.19] 51.38) 50.58 
Men products e enon Tae ier nt ee Sei 40-9] 41-1] 41-0] 153-7| 155-0] 152-2] 62.86] 63.71| 62.40 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-9] 38-5) 39-6} 104-5} 98-1] 96-0] 39.61] 87.77] 38.01 
Grain llproductaseee ketene on onto neti ane 42-0] 42-3] 41-9] 140-6) 141-6] 136-3] 59.05] 59.90) 57.11 
Bread and other bakery products..................05 43-6] 43-8) 42-8] 113-6} 113-6] 107-4] 49.53) 49.76 45.97 
Distilled and malt liquors.............0000c0eee eevee 41-5] 40-1] 41-0] 161-8] 162-3] 152-1] 67.15] 65.08] 62.36 
Tobacco and tobacco products............00.sseeeveees 40-8| 40-5] 39-5] 132-8] 142-9] 131-9] 54.18] 57.87) 52.10 
RUB Der pro ducts. yas ewe eete erin on oho Oincmeti keine 41-9] 42-6} 41-9] 150-4] 150-8] 144-4] 63.02] 64.24] 60.50 
LSAT Homproducts mech tase fyi aston mane com 41-1] 40-3] 38-9] 103-4] 103-3] 100-0] 42.50] 41.63] 38.90 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........--.0+++00+ 40-3} 39-1] 37-4] 99-6] 99-5] 96-1] 40.14] 38.90] 35.94 
Textile products (except clothing)),..........00.00000e88 43-4) 43-3) 42-2) 112-2) 112-0} 110-2 48.69| 48.50] 46.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 42-2] 41-8] 39-5] 112-6] 112-2] 111-7] 47.52] 46.90] 44.12 
Uiiforal UL arugiatarel tn teeta eae ett an An An alee 44-2} 43-8] 44-0] 105-9] 105-9] 103-9] 46.81] 46.38] 45.72 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............00.ce0eseeeuee 45-3} 45-3] 45-4] 117-9] 117-6] 114-7] 8.41] 53.27| 52.07 
Clothing (textile and fur)........0..00.ccecceeseseveuee 39-0] 39-5] 37-7] 97-1] 97-5] 97-8] 37.87| 38.51] 36.87 
Men's elothim ato a.oaccn an vows oA ree xhapeanctecies 38-1] 38-9] 36-3] 96-2] 97-3] 97-5] 36.65] 37.85] 35.39 
Women’s clothing RN asc WNC sd Wk For ae 36-4} 36-4] 35-5] 101-1] 101-1] 100-4] 36.80] 36.80) 35.64 
WeMit g00UE:  ctaetcctvstne rahe name res eMne 492-2} 42-1] 41-0) 96-4] 96-7| 97-9] 40.68] 40.71) 40.14 
Wood products...... PAA ntti et ee 42-1} 42-7] 42-1] 130-6] 130-9] 127-2] 54.98] 55.89] 53.55 
Saw and planing Tuli stones NS ey en mone vn eka 40-6 41-6 41-0 139-5 139-3] 136-4] 56.64] 57.95] 55.92 
Ler eee ara ORC Se Pe eR ED : 4-2] 119-3] 119-1] 115-2] 58.33] 53.60] 50.92 
Other wood products.......0:0cccsccccecshessseseee. 43-9] 43-6] 43-4] 112-7] 113-3] 108-1] 49.48] 49.40] 46.92 
PEDETSDNOUMCES! ae meswie ram ene trerecrs ce oasieaitecitelen 2 ttenacbe 42-9] 43-0] 42-6] 170-3] 169-1) 162-9] 73.06] 72.71) 69.40 
Pulprend paper mille meses: Antenne len en a 42-9| 42-9| 42-9] 183-3] 181-8| 174-0] 78.64| 77.99| 74.65 
A ilser paper products... oeoy mc. arses caleswene sone ovine 42-8| 43-2] 41-8| 132-6] 132-7| 128-7] 56.75) 57.33| 53.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 40-7| 40-5| 40-4] 175-9] 174-9] 167-0| 71.59] 70.83] 67.47 
*Tron and steel products.............s0.seeee0 cscs cess, 42-2) 42-3] 41-2) 167-1] 166-3] 158-5] 70.52) 70.34] 65.3 
Agricultural implements....................-...---.. 39-5| 39-7| 39-7| 170-3] 168-2] 159-8| 67.27| 66.78 ead 
Fabricated and structural steel..................... 41-1} 40-7| 41-3] 166-8] 167-2] 167-3| 68.55| 68.05] 6: ‘09 
Hardware and tools...............ccseeccceceeee.s.{ 42-5] 43-01 41-9] 149-7] 149-1] 146-4] 63.62] 64.11 613d 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 43-2) 44-0] 42-5) 143-4] 143-7] 143-5] 61.95] 63. 0:39 
TPOnR CASEI Comet earn ree anne meen, Semen aie Tee 43-8] 44-5] 42-3] 164-9] 164-5| 155-2| 72.23 “D0 6b 0 
Machinery manufacturing........................... 43-1| 42-9| 41-7| 159-6| 159-7| 153-3] 68.7 fe 61 639 
Primanysiron and steel s¢caessa.c aves siides usu. 41-3| 41-3] 39-8| 188-7] 186-5) 173-2] 7 el aoe a 
Sheebmetaliproducts ster mma sa ee nae Ae eee Gd 41-6] 41-9} 41-2] 158-3] 158-1 155-9 vee 77.02) 68.93 
*Pransportation equipmentic suede cation an sssea cock 40-8] 39-81 41-0) 166-31 166-8| 16: ‘0 OTe aap ee. oe 
Aireraft and parts.........000 000 ececteeeeien 41-5] 42-0| 41-5] 172.3] 173-8| 173-4) 71.50] 73.00) 71.58 

OCOT VENICE Sa ecrste aarcroreneys costescancroeiene cscieithens a eters . . : 79- : . : 7 E 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... 40.3 40-0 40:3 162.4 161.2 166.3 45 331 66.621 OF 08 
uaiead pnd mollne stock equipment... 39-9] 37-9| 39-6 158-7 160-7 158-5 83.33 80.91 62.77 
ipbuilding and repairing... 41-8] 41-4] 42-7] 162-3] 161-2] 155-1 79) oF i 
*Non-ferrous metal products........ 41-7| 41-8) 41 See el eores 
ee ae terested QT] 48 1-4 168-3] 168-4] 161-5] 70.18] 70.39] 66.86 
reds eacle B21) 4-4 -9| 145-2) 146-6) 146-3] 61.13] 62.16] 59.84 
Brass and copper Produota...0..-.1+0010.2-.2s20 cor. “1 41-7| 156-6] 157-2} 152-3] 67.81] 67.75] 63.51 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................. es 418 12.9 4000 180.5 160-2 ee ou Ae ae 
oo Beene equipment.......... 41-4) 41-5) 40-3] 168-3 167-0 ee 0 8 80-31 88.60 

metallic mineral produetsiic.. co... wcve seus scenes 43-7) 44-1] 44-0] 147-5} 147- ; 
aeons 7-5| 142-9] 64.46] 65.05] 62.88 
Clay prog Nt eg tere 44-3 45-0) 45-0] 137.9] 137-5] 132-6) 61.09] 61.88] 59.67 
Peps nd slase products... o...2+.ssereteses one 42-8 43-1) 43-1) 147-5] 147-9] 141-3] 63.13] 63.74] 60.90 
Chemical productsssee oe. (he ee 41-3 ae a ae ead te 83 6 Shon 
adicinallandipharina ceutical peenanatinc sel ee a : z a 3° Ts . 64.02} 60.86 
Acids, alkalis and ee ee 42.9 42-81 a2cil i7rel 170g) 108.6) eacee| Seal face 
iscellaneous m ing i ica ee te ke . : : : i Sblet Sc oe| f1ad 
a ee industries............... 42-5 42-3) 42-0) 117-8] 117-6] 115-9] 49.831 49.74] 48.68 
TRG AUS ip tener nes aan 41-8 41-8 41-5] 157-4] 157-0] 152-5) 65.79] 65.63] 63.29 
Fe BOONE eee nteniesveecnecnns terest 41-4 41-5 41-0] 134-1] 133-5] 130-0] 55.52] 55.40] 53.30 
Der ee eee cisioalananeit nom 40-1) At. 40-6] 154-7] 152-2) 147-5] 62.03) 63.01] 59.89 
Fe OTN cohen 40-0 0-9] 40-5] 167-3] 164-8] 159-5] 66.92) 67.40] 64.60 
ria Aa street oer 40- 42-6] 40-7] 127.0] 125-6] 122-3] 51.05) 53.51| 49.78 
ec, end motor transporte tion coor. rican een. “47 44-7} 44-8] 147-0] 145-9) 141-1) 65.71] 65.22] 63.21 
Hotels and restaurants.......... eae SE pa ae 41-0 ne ie ae ae a aoe 35.27) 34.77 
aundries and dry cleaning plants................. : : : r us *9| 35.96) 35.44) 35.15 
y eplants eee te ene ne 40-9] 41-2} 41-0} 82-4] 82-8) 80-4] 33.70] 34.11] 32.96 














*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 




















Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
¢ Hous Average Average 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Weel Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 Ay il 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1961.00... ccc es 41:8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952... 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953... 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116°5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

INovemmoer UW, W954. oars ceteveystsveassvasevee 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
December 1, 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January ile 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
February 1, 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March a 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April I 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May . 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June i 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July 1s 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August 1 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 1, 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October Le 41-5 144-8 60.09 * 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1, 41-6 145-3 60.44 144-9 116-9 124-0 











Norg: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, 
The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. | i 
(2) Latest figures subject to revision. 














Price Index into the average 
Department of Labour. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are uot identical. 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month ——— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Kebruary Wy 1950vs geet eeee ce: oe 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375, 596 
February 1, 1951.... svbuaseNhfhanees 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
Mepruany) ls L952\ cea nnn sue 14,957 8,736 23, 693 O78. 814 87,011 362, 825 
February 1, 1953...... ry sea 12,235 13,264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
Mebruary | ly W954 8 eevee pec nace 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
Mebruarys “ai LOD. eos <4: es Gi 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
March ile cLODO er eee oars 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
April CI ALG Siigseyeteeyenctsotn cenetaces 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620,044 
May 1, Bee. 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98,601 493 , 222 
June iy 21,675 18, 451 40, 126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July iy & 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August 1 O55 Seen een cro. eee 18,363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
September 1), 1955.2......25.....24 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
October le LOB D cence rete cs 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
INovembenele 1955.50 chee antes 24,268 14,665 38,93 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December: 15, 1955... ac ceccw ence ren 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268,330 
January HG LO DOR eementeere ante 17,986 12, 111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
Bebruary Ws 1956(L)e entra, cca 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 851 504, 493 























*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 30, 1955 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
































| Change from 
Industry M: awe TT. Ss SS 
ndustry | Male Female Dotal’ \linevombeniwDecember 
30, 1955 31, 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............ aoe TRS: 356 74 430 — 56 i 151 
ORES CRY ne cae ee acer teerears elas seeenean damning saaraeclae 6, 024 10 6,034 | — 2,528) + 5,161 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 568 70 638 + 103 + 317 
IMetalaManingy mpmetit c-/eretnet cite Sein ce cael wo aiewncr No | 246 8 254 = 54 + 126 
Puelsimece Skies ene ettre waniseriowie or otoee ae mares g 227 25 252 = 20°) =e 161 
WNon- Metal Mining: oie gence eds nie-nescunescse westerns 35 4 39 + 13 + 16 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits: cco anos och cees as tengsaes | i) Hee Seo 4 + 1 ae 9 
PROSPECTING ee oe Aopen = Sean sn ee AAO a | 56 33 89 ~ 15 + 12 
IVC AN REA CUCETD ID Seyret he valet coy stan hie dsso- ote) ektarccae Gee arenes mane 3,827 2,338 6,165 _ 250 + 2,440 
Foods and Beverages... icon occa ativan eneeacne eens 164 137 301 _ 62 + 143 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products......... Fahtana aioe Space 11 9 20 = 317 = 200 
Rub berseroduebsr cans cmmeciies fesse ais cays ahs steage a ct ; 44 20 64 — 6) + 15 
Heather Products s sic seit cence eesti ae ar ed es Oss 86 158 244 + 41 + 104 
Textile Products (except CLO GINO) teeorpevsic, shel cverenaysiovevineis 102 133 235 + 25 = 124 
Glothine (textile and fun). |. des riacie «soca dst cese aes 123 1,071 1,194 + 24 + 483 
Wood PRG aC See ee cae eco cha. Romi reserate 247 49 296 — 73 + 69 
Paper Products: mcsntcticern a esiin deeper ile ance aes ee 127 48 175 + 12 = 35 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............- 150 101 251 — 41 + 73 
Eronvand (Steel, Products ck rc.sisvles essences alee eae yes 662 150 812 + 62 + 419 
Transportation Equipment............. PR Pinto cate es 1,082 103 1,185 — 10 + 686 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. ...... 0.5660. i0.0i0se oe ew eee 236 60 296 + 58 + 208 
Electrical Apparatus and Spo lics ae een an eee 475 117 592 + 50} + 176 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ....... ruhinctins stagrhasiane 83 35 118 + 18 + 49 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...............-+05-0+5 24 12 36 — 1 + 10 
@hemicale Products. eooapine see watmeh ers eas eonem esa 142 59 201 + 5 == 34 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..........-.---- 69 76 145 — 35 + 82 
Cons trietomina ss enc. oatiin tna sept te tss winins csi kiene es 1, 268 69 1,337 = 599 = 280 
General! Contractorsi.icn cis ve.on eeecricisieyis ae viv urominae 20 972 41 1,013 — 327 - 438 
Special Trade Contractors............00se sence eee eens 296 28 324 — 272 | + 158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 700 297 997 + 61 + He 

PranspOrbatiOM) s..2. susie efais «mie = ele > pala iare w a.slaatwreietorejaiave¥ ens 591 111 702 + 24 — 
Stora eine com ce mana Gig ueeee cauiomesinstre ici asad aiee 25 17 42 + 8 + 98 
CGommiunication..2-<dc yvemeanwine ea. ctteatoes vie s ta baes 84 169 253 + 29 =f 145 
Public Utility Operation...............--..6... eee eres 89 76 165) + 29); + 7 
TENp ACL Ge Peto ecient ene Shine ss os Banya a ode bye scteerstes he trap casa 1,945 1, 682 3,627 | — 1,587) + 1,743 
Wile lesaled. cerca sticuntolare wiaielent aun sactatsatealeverauel sty enn: 661 439 1,100 — 71 + 455 
Pet ail ere rence atau miaiacahDaeainea sects 1,284 1,243 2,527 = 1,516) + 1,288 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................-..:- 572 795 1,367 + 18) + 391 
GS OI VAC Oras see oe ete ales etek ase giay ech aia race aon eee ate cease 2,320 6,921 9,241 — 7,583 + 3,460 
Community or Public Service. wes agi aennsecciaais me ane 157 955 1,112 hy 273 + 204 
Government Service......... Pee Ec ae eerie ; 1,142 549 1,691 = 716,040! 11 =i 773 
Recreation Service.......2-c.seseveeccees Pa teNe bees 39 81 120 — 31 + 18 
TS SMES SH GCE VLCCF ysyelereesine sree tan apsvencnst sa a elateperere wic/nienaiahs : 591 289 sso | + 50 + 304 
Pars OnAliGELVAGe auran« «eh cena aeseyal= disvevate exe ei Saat eine sucsaieeinae 391 5,047 5, 438 —- 389 + 2,161 
GRAND TOTAL iii d ccc miech aisstiratacreheig et 17, 669 12,332 30,001 — 12,392 | + 13,642 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 29, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 
tional G 
ee Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers.... 2,290 494 2,784 4,096 1,148 5, 244 
Clerical Workers oc.c0 cece ese eee Peale 3,522 5, 639 9,346 19,003 28,349 
Salles worlersiachs.swvaces cue reales ewe ores 1,251 765 2,016 4,614 7,613 12,227 
Personal and domestic service workers... 632 5,593 6, 225 29,366 15,520 44, 886 
DOHITISTE. card ctasttarneyis tetaniash he wars asactrasioe te iT eeeas ete eee 1 3,605 23 3,628 
Agriculture and fishing. ..........00s0000% 315 6 321 3, 084 592 3,676 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 9,773 1,319 11,092 142, 436 20,665 163,101 

Food and kindred products (ine. 
tobacco)..... ee Ree fe 31 10 41 1,640 581 Deol: 
Textiles, clothing, ete..............+ 89 1,013 1,102 8,945 13, 607 17,552 
Lumber and wood products......... 5,632 3 5,635 14, 586 168 14,754 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 33 13 46 850 397 1,247 
Leather and leather products........ 33 94 127 1,489 1,144 2,583 
Stone, clay and glass products....... a 1 8 513 49 562 
Metalworking: pave nnn nse 910 26 936 13,761 996 14,757 
Hlectrical sea nee ecu tertarnnicone 271 9 280 1,702 695 2,397 
Transportation equipment........... 41 3 44 1,736 43 1,779 
IMIR Ors ate eet re ee ee chee eee 2 Ae |e, ake Se 234 S285 eierene 1,328 
Construction ess teenie aie anoene MAE irr catreurrs ae 424 47,532 5 47,537 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 703 6 709 22,947 108 23,055 
Communications and public utility. . Ol hateey heats 31 806 1 807 
Trade and'ser vice)... 0. <sceres meu Yee 105 113 218 3,415 1,540 4,955 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... Last 21 1,158 18,574 1 O12 19,586 
Foremen 37 7 44 3,511 310 3,821 
Apprentices DO: Nie diacanarnee 55 4,151 9 4,160 
Wns kuilledsworkers).ocssn en ese 1,607 412 2,019 115,519 20,251 135,770 
Food’ and tobacco. «.h.cc0c. ssc csack. 16 40 56 5, 386 6,190 11,576 
Lumber and lumber products. ...... 356 10 366 12,717 835 13,052 
Metalworking Day coor nacasecte ie stration 179 a 186 6, 184 494 6,678 
Construction She wiser Oh SIeta ee pore ORS ae OE lr aereiemeeran 584 58, 907 7 58,914 
Other unskilled workers............ 472 355 827 82, 325 13,225 45,550 
GRAND TOTAL............. 17,986 12,111 30,097 312, 066 84,815 396,881 




















() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES aa LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
5 1955 
(Source: U. I. C. 757) 
















































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month ‘Year 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, | Dec. 29, |Dec. 1, Dee. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Newfoundland. ic cccjanecransaae ta eoasas so nenonse 493 302 223 11,352 6,505 11,876 
Corer Brookes aasewicke cages ree e mitteiaeanes 3 8 4 2,622 1,378 1,896 
(Girgira AM US) serarersteiera concer s apeta ansnceer ane leve-o ann.eecte 5: avers a ions| [peo a eevee Wh oae bores 1,013 597 909 
Sted OWNS an etic. sinatra a asgewee ea sue cewsls Saree ov ats 490 293 219 Malt 4,530 9,071 
Prince Edward Island.........................0045 Hz 162 55 2,829 1,539 2,797 
Chiarlottetow hic cas cece oes wien es soar em ates 102 125 44 1,778 932 1,664 
BS UMAMENSUAS . <.sic.0 Ot gcteets ale ene A done vie hia a eles 15 » 37 Ul 1,051 607 1,133 
IN OVE S COCA FA. exis caineeetarteyereictige ss iacsanjaipinatee'e alsa des 847 1,078 W712 17,168 12,611 19,281 
PA HOMOTSES Wek ancigatestee nine einrenn Sere on os He. aes 33 32 5 892 507 836 
EBT SO WALEL cela o.oielsierote)sifsj-bs s\nraatenassis wins gialese 2 5iei8se 9 17 120 1,237 499 1,161 
pele Beene) oper sh VR Re Meee Si Ness are We ehssm in PaO weave 592 727 508 On oe 3, 630 4,016 
HEP OUIN CSS erate aiciel x coe pier acai w acer etiege aonavahn Goats si scatcaleeail ialere shales toe are ag al daniel la) srandlbiaee ey 37 843 614 
Kentville Rea wishtenstet sean sefui one eons ohaniheas satabotnsarerens ae 44 54 54 1,576 889 1,801 
PU OTED OOM arareysicite phate Suara ee yotssavaloesspavaush tetas aiays 4 49 89 16 333 175 347 
nee CBBEUy Ne eee letre sak catrets vai nuineie oleearecchene 41 83 13 2,449 1,609 CG 
PORT reg liner pec are seteicns retinue aie ecandele sid aiavs Riaieger cos eee as DF [I aevtla Seeigiye se ctl anavorsaescomen es 475 466 53 
PSECU MA feta ca tavers MRC Meo eaar rel ahkfeey, sia, cera al wise wis Riese tS a 25 24 17 3,623 2,513 3,692 
MUTT OR oarresieteiiateuevste ae theictars elzabe etonaovahb, ane tis aot icyeus dara 42 42 27 1,154 890 1,024 
eer dUNOUEU Este « acatarerathsSeonehe ras sion ee es. arma bad A etre Renna Eis 9 10 12 1,522 1,090 1,716 
New Brunswick 746 949 1,647 18,091 11,388 19,328 
Ie GOMES Ugo aacen actodr caine 2 qaleteeiaces 19 18 16 2,418 967 2,362 
aap Deleon azar ets/seaee on os on awmaswene gnaw 30 44 63 963 617 1,249 
THY cL rmA WIS GL BOT Ae aa carcicte tees ievesee hs Nietias ict vu axevabstarecsysner ners 16 34 31 1,316 683 1,247 
ie oe PT eI Lake freak etre Sin eyes SP SE 155 152 1,239 1, oe oe bias 
TIDE ses POG te Saas oP Ves doce chareausavevacal stacy mlabeseranerisibse 36 49 1 427 73 
Miomie tomers cater cede rtsisiers tava corztenerorsoanagevosa tore euavesviaancee 805 395 129 4,972 2,882 5, 652 
UNIVE Ole ta tad cic Oe evaive-4, celeron nm wysyh ssaagie hie iccatsh ene & 1 ere ee 1,632 860 1, 686 
FS EVI tail OMI sole scar shayeti ts Palatal cate soa cuasaie- alee oarte sine iene 127 189 159 2,617 2,690 3,134 
BU ESI UET si ciaracasis ot overeta eva ies partes eiudieranw 6 Riselaw caeeibte ls 25 lv 6 1,246 837 1, 458 
USS ENE ROMER ate acevenerertxanaumhs Giavsadaietets, 2 anor eaenale week o 25 19 2 521 809 402 
WHEL SEOUL. tor arc ester Reteccitvn e tenvarele stars ous cia onteteiawcnials i 31 1 825 478 810 
Qilebec accents cae testis es aisles se parsons siernersace ase 10,840 14,815 4,184 | 122,531 73,930 143,892 
ASDESUOS Ri ca sie 5-0 387 35 16 524 262 673 
Beauharnois 34 34 1 985 396 989 
Bneleani canny, 55 says trent acciare sea rae cesses aleln de aks 10 12 58 677 459 832 
Sa saros Cailiarser avscensate mraiencrotsgs syeisis se is wen eisT\arebqieseions 262 360 40 879 754 988 
Glare erty sve-c,scchartevert scenes srstere trormnansaeai miei ehe wuendia cars 4 69! eisaunavetones 867 279 1, 267 
SD COU RIAS Ue Are cei crete agar eR lea Ris saa mtereaerers DE 122 147 121 1,208 851 1,285 
UD eau aeitercteccess o.cohthe tastes aceraitbatc raves conpeminn a Mvekennis ay=.8 31 194 55 445 803 442 
67 48 3 2, oy i, a aay 
2 8 9 926 ; 
680 630 12 427 214 520 
19 1 2 838 292 897 
11 23 22 2,594 1,259 2,858 
61 64 27 2,547 ae pee 
272 237 29 2,353 , 59 F 
44 64 29 1,627 952 1, 436 
22 DA Mess eravarecerenaises 612 395 882 
De Svevansvacansedee i 1,124 354 1,306 
1,538 2,465 125 336 3809 915 
52 57 3,341 1,645 4,189 
29 37 21 722 a 755 
6 TDi ei shersksasanuene 513 SUZ | levahstermenshas 
142 53 7 346 175 549 
3 100 4 1,248 464 1,299 
ING Bieta Tlie ean scycheyavat eh eat tone avanes vel ater avanone teva Cnavtelsevedenaue 11 13 5 768 535 786 
ee Se RS OCR POC. ROO er tore Ne 4 8 7 477 257 655 
Montmagny.... 19 27 14 1,284 593 1,481 
Montréal......... 3,635 4,400 1,817 43, 087 28,081 54,176 
New Richmond...........0.086¢ Bi 18 6 42 1,148 475 1,212 
P Orb GATS Gl ctec aves. cette a chaser ale eeuaneisnenieae ee 182 38 a 789 310 821 
QU DOG. Hite rssnia sitar sekeicve mittee eattera coe wiaelnayaalwroysieseiniaie 477 665 305 12,026 7,808 12,514 
FR TTTAO US ICUOE covareoste cette a ose onartale ora aces waa evarecotme is sauane Re 217 1,459 13 2,094 875 2,076 
Riviére du Loup 21 32 154 2,528 1, 058 2,745 
TRO DeLVal Merci ce aaah sales «chiatfouticngese siaurearser> 102 147 245 463 230 486 
UO UL VTLS cea tar aay eee fauete tore oieiCeiaiolissatela oxivatleh assreramivee) sine 413 453 78 1,301 953 1,459 
GStotNion thio sc, s pecintean ctl aaisantersciaie’ 25 82 15 648 375 
Ste-Anne de Bell6viles.cscccccie sere ceccicteneanes 83 41 8 1,028 525 1,143 
SHOMIMAGL OSC scat crac tee esas Gis acm artereapatovenphs nina, ist efe 50 39 9 1,614 813 1,533 
StI Geol es LIS: cca teers sisieo ce) elerevevese ier srseetDops nse 200 212 168 1,407 784 1,547 
St-Hyacinthe.... 63 88 11 2370 1,097 2) 823 
Steam. 0. sess 87 88 31 1,551 955 1,610 
SeaTSrOMMe ine ice cats setere terevetsravereyacaraysia ie bra ovals fi 24 32 15 1,417 900 1,583 
St-Joseph d’Alma a 3 77 12 1,193 933 1,226 
Sept Mess maces cca hase c.. ceaaysicierasl aia se/eieislen's 234 232 is , oi ; cn ; ee 
i MEARNS  oet erect ome eee 2 a 7 
ae Oe 7 Lad ie old | long 208 or | 33020 | 2360; 4,358 
Saal plik ck, os niet Sees es 24 18 15 1,924 746 8,070 
Sorel vcrcare pica wearer gaemanen bigest a ag a "35% 5 
Tse aivibres HRW Goin AR ttc aca Maier dl 712 769 93 3, 987 2,460 5, 225 
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TABLE D-4.-UNFLLLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
29, 1955 


(Sourcn: Us lsG.57) 



































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office () Previous } Previous (@) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, 
. 1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Quebec—Con, 
AV sal pl aneeter Wes arccnse cotareya caus: aie caste never s br une eee evel anchet 333 285 12: 1,023 851 1,086 
Valleyfield..........+.:- aaa STE eR eats ates) pane 54 42 42 1,580 830 1,817 
WWietoriawalletects «cities sos ieee ee cre eee a aaeres 50 43 41 1,620 948 1,734 
Ontario. ieee a cuca Ea ssa a eek ee 10,312 12,398 5, 202 121,193 79,503 154, 616 
VATE MO NIOM eertete aainaieneatale rs uscuate sore iighartvers eroteiarsieneeliene 28 69 4 334 165 415 
ABS ANTS Teva ee Ree cco AMIN ea tcokel Seat ae sees uno apondpetmnests ; 39 64 24 1,182 890 1,142 
IB elllerwallle ste. ccce teste ssuesc ees ar cerre saat cance emt eyes 9 18 14 1,365 984 1,284 
BYACCDI cen heen en CMO NAN cn). eat 64 72 21 "952 547 1,115 
EAM EOR Dace ee occ a eee 28 36 3 557 393 "555 
PB PAIL GE ORG prectre cys erp medercioy cath oy Pec antrsr sete anpreceaatermtanans 68 71 28 2,042 1,455 2,801 
Brockville... Ee Mapes Rees Ses 23 29 9 "407 246 "601 
Carletont Pisce: ancseetrncs scr cscs nates oh arg nae aline aieerseong eee Saletan : 403 155 552 
ees IPSs et MM Sco Salsa ee Te ee paste ; a 41 20 1, 688 1,560 2,453 
Collinge wOG tha. occu decree ect eras eanach ad ey oe ee 36 95 é 847 Bi ay 
(@onriwail lites nics, co otek ecesae hemi sys anon 115 137 39 1,975 1,327 2,260 
IOs GMa a <select ce, Bete ce ance Re 85 59 2 "610 564 "666 
Orb RPA CES reese 2. Pov suv cae, ba Sminsnees ce ae 8 6 id 419 321 556 
IROrt aVWiil liventanrrccic arc tteretin ete doe aera eaneencs e 2 288 239 85 1,693 961 2,319 
CALEY eta ch: ee ne Sek te A, 81 68 46 "992 603 1,696 
(GananOGUG se cris cuctemeots, oes Hide manent Ries eves i 6 282 176 260 
CCE tc heey a eee ake S oe Enemas 25 201 5 603 332 582 
er NT ons ede cece Fe oy ena eI TRO oma eonee 102 87 47 1,067 910 1,658 
amilton. viteee es PETS as Herc teriteutl arenas hin toare esr 605 860 477 8, 160 5,052 12,954 
BET SW es LP is rcs eo opera devers chiens aoe en mae ale 15 8 5 850 513 84 
MP ErsOllM ry eer che eee Roc iste hot a neene Meeeaterar 17 1p 8 405 274 676 
ECA US ICAI Soe era. terete ore Sh IRS hs TE aoe 108 39 We 456 533 5 
CGT OTAT eet tare on eat eee ieee cs oe 23 12 2 528 504 aoe 
GIES GON caterer 2 hak Mteonia noice aeons A eR on coe Wb 109 89 1,132 963 me 
Kirklandulake, . 62 EES (4) ieee a 119 106 18 T41 573 Por 
Ueno ce Sicia ieger tae # 70 115 53 | 3,081 1,125 re 
eatin g borane; ssr.cemores ote a toca seen 16 27 5 1,353 5 ae 
id SH yee re eee Eh en ne. 43 61 27 714 ce ee 
Iie omer pee ack SIRS, ck deo pcan eas 19 20 il 341 208 385 
London RENAE ES Re ome ee nan tafes Mara ria ter stociataeterecuaene ae 424 552 283 3,920 3,097 5,610 
AME Gl sia Pe ais rcocscra Magee ren cndiavcls Mncleunss Roeser 5 5 Hf 
Nea ee ee : 4 1,085 417 1, 467 
New Doronto...0.. cu ws - saa ip) eee 95 112 2 2 424 308 251 
INJsveztae) MN Gy os uisn) aoe Pabnea om oeenateeeemncen 45 125 40 ee ae cee 
INSTALL SEN i PONE. oh Sine aac AAernerty tae Seb 44 28 40 1107 NOT oe 
epee on WR oe, Hee ees oe 143 128 a5 | oF ape ae aire 
Oni eee ce OO. 520 MM ke eae 39 32 ul 789 50: oe 
Osha wWAMeen st CR OR Lou Re ae keen, 85 tie a no 
MARE te ig lheet rp aie cate aenesaort ea eee i 84 106 3,702 2,289 3,047 
Oteay sete eee he Aer to ae 1, 676 1,939 603 7 
@wentsoun deere wenn nee enn mm ce ei "40 25 aida! aoe Boe 
Edwina (SOIL Ga note vides dodo rune sects na <ceeene 5 5 : ie es ee 
Pemnbrok@a sects ¢ pee etree tae ae a 4 121 : : ae a eee 
Sed ae ce; SSRN AOE © OM Re Stee MEG CORRS eat 8 : La ope oe 
[peter oLous De tree ene ec ety ne ent enna 81 a ‘ nee abe ae 
DICE OrE A eee eRe anti MN ca RR ORI 9 a ‘7 ae ee 2,556 
PorceArt tress Seem MeN GANA M nee 2 3 ‘ oa8 630 
Trclnine tee. ee ar Trl a eae ee 
Brescoth ame ts cmnceetn en Oy ica coe Ce +o 15 10 4 Bo OS 886 
Renfrew........ A ios co ees Cen EEE, OR oie 9 if a ae ae ae 
Sie Gait iairin on 97, Meets pep, 00 eter ee te 85 80 a ane oe er 
S a homusy acne ante nasa yet a oe 45 354 AE 3,213 2,309 3,740 
Sarnia ete near eines  k eee ee ee oe 3 “66 ae ioe 500 1, 406 
paulisterMatie: ¢5a0cfa.. oe 137 147 Ae ee eae 2, 632 
Sim coey se wok sh eee ek Me cen eRe 11 19 e a) 836 3,250 
Sioux Moolcoutsea seeenen «Cesta in eee 45 30 - ne ae Br 
Sinise lal seers eee eee es een linge eae 6 1 23 M7 131 179 
Stra thor clea Wee i ANG iad |e SN cet cd 11 i: : a oe oa 
Sturzeonsballes. «een eae enue Beem 1 ie as oer a nie 
Sidibunyatte tes eee icin OMe crete ae 191 174 74 i on eo 
BD COA DS cate ee cers ae 168 159 56 7180 oe ae 
BR OTON COR haias.c,s.c,to eet 5 TA tk ne a a 3,591 4,142 af pee yes ee 
Eo ee eae es eaeeeens ou 142 1,678 | 27,263) 18,457 34, 334 
Vin Cortona a dimestehe. ate 2 aed SameDO ene 24 3. _ ae es 1,130 
Wall ce bur ge) st severe tn Ae tie weeuie ot 5 26 ; 615 335 716 
Wella Neer: ch aie emte hc ek rhytme Oa 54 30 ; ce oe = 
Weston Mepey ral) ASM A ah at bade Gm, aie ae 380 33 - one get aio 
{Win Gaon mnencter a: ei tr Hc) mN A 302 a a Se ae eed 
NWoodstocke. . ae ckeen cle... een ce "94 ae ot Da ots 4,040 11, 550 
20a ep atyvena ara ple a 267 © 
MAMICOD A F208 oceans eee ics onsen 1,558 “3 
Brand onsena tp Retr, eis Cn eee oe 121 aa Aol mes saute aay 300 
DAUD Is Oe he, rts A nO? 9 Ms er pits Ekod 1, 697 
Pn fee ee Pi i 6} 1,130 673 1,064 
RortagellayPrainic. sree) aes. ween ot 49 26 182 194 289 
Be Re Mis Gein ee 0 a eee 930 
ATIC DC ER csc aoe pct OI 8 7 102 148 
betes 1,338 3,108 907 16,172 11,916 18, 262 
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Office (1) Previous | Previous (‘) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 30, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Sass Chew Alia cy rcomaemn reorder ee 703 718 548) 15,709 | 10,651 15,417 
HSH VAR. W ae. ate pin: 35 32 27 258 194 397 
IMoOSen iWin sage nceaacsh on oe 135 128 74 1,333 1,052 1,407 
North Battleford....... 58 39 18 1,155 751 1,167 
Prince Albert..... eae ia RVR EG ERAT on a eyes aS 40 27 19 1,625 1,047 1,875 
RGR UA eae neye wena ches. = pater sot 200 208 115 4,581 2,992 4,007 
Saskahoont. oaacecce cake awa 125 136 195 3,456 2,465 3,379 
SO wlion Cumeent ne onae ween secretes ne aeeia cr 35 61 23 836 517 821 
Weyburn. gncs soncss EON ce SS crt Ae tations CES 17 26 43 380 283 404 
ViGrtOnes ce aieaes.ai namin es oa ve 58 61 34 2,085 1,350 2,030 
ATP OG Bs 5 meee ties as aa sce GO: ete sin SS 2,219 2,834 1,428 20,576 15,716 20,563 
Blairmore 46 44 8 367 290 483 
Calgary. . 801 1,369 630 5,871 5, 136 6,105 
Drumbheller. .. am: 19 25 13 288 212 305 
AB Aina OTN GI oe ees, races ee ts eteste tie ucenctestsvh sueianere: Sresays 1,053 996 600 9, 246 6,746 8, 889 
FASO Nee rare eal cee go yeres ie ke ees qeiaPenese zat 4 80 61 45 208 263 290 
We bibrid Session ctor Aucla inoue cane osstern 150 197 56 2,669 1,568 2,301 
Medicine Hat. . icc. cc cea ase o as 36 80 21 1,152 874 1,329 
Red Deer. cons h.ee. 8 as e 34 62 49 775 62 795 
Yellowknife Office Closed.............. Figures Included 6 Figures Included 66 
With Edmonton With Edmonton 
British Columbia. 5225.05 cea oes e oe aekene se ae 2,262 5,179 1,066 47,097 41,754 55,604 
Chilliwack... 16 37 23 1,852 1,586 1,690 
GGOuTben ay ge tacts elo siento cairn eee resistant 110 22 a 1,701 1,201 1,703 
ia DOO vince yea ad oe. erh oh Hee eee aes 6 16 5 613 344 745 
Dawson Creskasanssce rcs coc on 24 12 13 418 339 445 
TE) aT CRITIC cya yes ate ae ae ene ss : 16 34 4 1,592 1,557 1,055 
Iam OOPS hea cats ahdons Mice oe eames rand ' 50 128 47 919 549 829 
EGON WATER tec caa te Mactan le oes nah Senna se asnedansatubdaus Gin 10 16 6 1,265 494 1,052 
GETING D easecre nae creer aot 345 MOS econ anne 78 WL Seas ere 
IMissraa Oly eae nae hes Pk cn tienen oma ans 1 20 9 1,493 1,198 1,408 
INA AUIN Onset oie elas aneediiere te revs einen elo rede 238 16 47 8 2,112 1,575 2,186 
Nelsone. = s5.4 4. ate MeL hts Ge, Rene Danette aera aes 4 14 12 856 509 1,155 
INiew: Wes tidinsber. lta wicrdssccscaernact elec es 82 129 81 5, 506 4, 689 6,081 
Penticton...... ay eee ee es et et on Ea 3 16 iL 1,446 538 1,190 
RortcAllbennt cress ee Meera cotesta keeles : 39 32 9 802 1,371 782 
Primal GreOugee lac nainare tet casun often cuestosbete = sets otcaaiaae 82 91 39 1,448 1, 230 2,026 
IPPEROS EMRE Ht cn cieeconee eo asen es sais oe uve Rie mins ee 46 36 50 1,074 770 1,260 
IPEINCOLOM erat meron seater” akaretreslcn dene stinate 3 9 1 334 151 240 
Ware eeeee ein eaters econ rl sisietooid) etal ote wasp eames: 37 30 20 717 432 890 
Vian COUVeries ce snes nati somes onsies.wathe aie ede 1,097 3,993 544 18,110 19,001 25, 837 
WVeuIOn Aon ol sae tera a erreim.t cat Grete scare 16 38 6 1,458 816 1,515 
Wiltoriel. cect othe ccrcpemseciats rahia obuirahafevacralet sso 222 267 158 2, 862 2,933 3,092 
Wiki be OTS C aae-qepeprstectcnonternict nip isms aramterelas 27 27 23 446 357 422 
Cara Aa ree ee nem oe asi ciet aie caimuoheorelainn seh etetajere’s at 30,097 41,864 16,196 396,881 268,330 465, 764 
IM aGS eae ects acto ccpechoun sneer iver nage muatesinmnate ss 17, 986 26,895 8,420 312,066 194, 478 371,959 
MermaleSarrem ahs scenes siae Beetay cee 12014 14,969 7,776 84,815 73, 852 93, 805 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
: Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
we: 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920} 56,732) 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
Ee ee ee ee 918°238 | 655,933 | 262.305 | 68,805 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 | 96,111 
1050 ee Se he Aye eps ava 908, 507 677,777 302,730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207 , 569 115, 870 
TObS ae ee ee 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112, 271 
Raa) ko ada a Be sees one ae 861.588 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131, 685 
1OSE Me crise ttn ater a 953.576 | 642,726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142, 116 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND 
WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID, DECEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


































Estimated A pnber A : 
| ERS, | ymencine | Weeks Paiat | Amount 
Province Receiving Benefit on (Disability Days in Paid 
* @,|Lnitial and Brackets) 
Benefit* (in Renewal 
thousands) Claus 
iNewtoundlandleen teva asst cee canner 3-4 2,526 15,617 (374) 284,275 
Prince Edward Island................ 0-9 662 3, 884 (116) 60,711 
Nova: SCotiainsnaceneiceee oars 7-4 4,275 33,027 (2,802) 554,261 
New Brunswick 6-4 4,355 28,176 (1,730) 468,968 
Quebec. .<.06.0 50-6 31,913 208, 134 (23,441) 3,504, 484 
Ontario..... 49-4 29,717 206, 469 (20,945) 3,541,355 
Manitoba..... 9-1 5,739 40,957 (3,434) 706, 860 
Saskatchewan 6-6 4,926 30,572 (1,710) 530, 982 
Alberta......... 9-2 7,368 41,240 (2,441) 722,467 
British Columbi 19-6 16,116 94,566 (6,053) 1,568,510 
Total Canada, December 1955..............0004. 162-6 107,597 702,642 (63,046)§| 11,942,873 
Total Canada, November 1955................... 118-0 65, 061 514, 456 (62,995) 8,661, 628t 
Total Canada, December 1954................... 271-8t 164,660 | 6,190,206 (80,581)t{} 19,428,206 


a. =... = Se ee ee eee 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 

t Week containing last day of the month. 

t Under the old Act, payment was made on the I asis of “‘days’’, whereas now the basis is “weekly’’. 

; fa addition, 4,532 days were compensated in respect of unemployment occurring prior to October 2. 
ays’’. 
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TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS 


HAVING AN 


UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, DECEMBER 























1955 

: Duration on the Register (weeks) December 

Province and Sex 31, 1954 

Total* | 1 2 Pr Pstcelh sata? | date | arean | Oger) Potel 

GUANA Ah cinence cnet scoters 388, 129}|147,275 | 56,912 | 62,409 | 53,120 | 23,850 | 13,967 8,159 | 22,4387 479,259 
(Males ® oir secisha aeetiiess 306,988 |122,078 | 48,041 | 51,201 | 42,049 | 15,787 8, 871 4,710 | 14,251 383 , 756 
HEemMale nc. cee eer 81,141 | 25,197 8,871 | 11,208 |} 11,071 8,063 5,096 3,449 8,186 95,503 
Newfoundland........... 11,458 4,975 2,010 1,619 1,549 597 239 153 316 10,815 
Male\)ceagas cassis 10,981 4,862 1,969 1,560 1,466 545 205 114 260 10,486 
477 113 41 59 83 52 34 39 56 829 
2,610 1,132 504 853 309 97 64 36 115 2,580 
2,238 995 459 311 259 78 43 24 69 2,214 
372 137 45 42 50 19 21 12 46 366 
17,717 6, 836 2,321 2,483 2,286 1,479 728 405 1,179 20,820 
15,507 6,145 2,155 2,258 1,956 1,184 574 306 929 18,628 
2,210 691 166 225 330 295 154 99 250 2,192 
17,940 6,300 3,779 2,861 2,205 1,136 574 338 747 19,588 
15,029 5,338 3,403 2,449 1,810 832 419 257 521 16,654 
2,911 962 376 412 395 304 155 81 226 2,934 
Ouebecten cra scesaeenias 123,893 | 49,734 | 17,800 | 18,662 | 14,675 7,892 4,685 2,849 7,596 152,094 
IMR OU res acateaenayersnatei 95,150 | 39,986 | 14,739 | 15,040 | 11,035 5, 167 2,928 1,670 4,585 U7, SLF 
Bemales...5. cites 28,743 9,748 3,061 3,622 3,640 2,725 1,757 1,179 8,011 34,277 
ONTARIO Dore ceca eels et 117,816 | 48,765 | 15,243 | 18,171 | 18,739 6,724 4,601 2,671 7,902 159,389 
Mig loan erreurs eee 88,994 | 39,764 | 12,193 | 13,874 9,927 4,119 2,814 1,394 4,909 123,925 
Pemale ni jscae vase xe 28, 822 9,001 3,050 4,297 3,812 2,605 1,787 1,277 2,993 35, 464 
Manttobean.cses sas 6 seve ne 18, 832 5, 687 2,854 3, 256 3, 267 1,412 728 427 1,201 23,158 
IM ae StS crsrals Stinetacotsce 14,424 4,493 2,350 2,725 2,536 880 437 244 759 17,934 
Bewmial ings crwwsisinoveievers 4,408 1,194 504 531 731 532 291 183 442 5,224 
Saskatchewan........... 14,481 3,054 2,704 3, 532 3, 082 894 405 213 597 14, 687 
Male, ncice ids Heats ree 12,380 2,652 2,421 3,194 2,718 636 238 129 392 12,753 
MOmMalG Fae fiemsicrenens 2,101 402 283 338 364 258 167 84 205 1,934 
Alber ions cceattodatnetes 19,924 5, 886 3,151 4,227 4,143 983 505 257 772 21,962 
Malle 4. women cites aia 17,030 5,245 2,879 3,716 3,596 638 287 136 533 18,761 
Bemale. oi. caecce> 2,894 641 272 511 547 845 218 121 239 3,201 
British Columbia 43,458 | 14,906 6,546 7,245 7,865 2,636 1,488 810 2,012 54,166 
Malle... y.iete: ans a 35,255 | 12,598 5,473 6,074 6,746 1,708 926 436 1,294 44,584 
Pemale.:.iatcetose eee 8, 203 2,308 1,073 Lara 1,119 928 512 374 718 9,582 



































* Disability cases included in totals: December 30, 1955: 2,622 (1,740 males and 882 females); December 31, 1954: 
2,911 (2,131 males and 780 females). 


+ This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, 


claimants. 


short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















| 
Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Pending at end of month) 
Arenas Total Entitled Not A 
Total Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit | to Benefit 
Newtown clan Clive te srauaversiehs euetet denereratereal essere 8, 286 6,594 1,692 5,417 2,914 2,503 4,702 
Bate Hdwardlslamd.).-scuateucaresh:- o+ apie 1,927 1,525 402 1,058 669 389 1,143 
Nowa Cotas geste attested sinan es 11,517 8,249 3,268 7,825 4,885 2,440 6,319 
IN ew: IBTUMswiltle: csc ues ec.athe nd aewa ae one 13,006 10, 086 2,920 7,960 4, 882 3,078 7,096 
NOE NE Gee eh tee Bacar: noi oto teens fee 89, 983 62,169 27,814 65,391 43,841 21,550 38,591 
(Oy ahiaina Vole totais cee cae Aaa oo Sear Ree 85, 823 56,348 29,475 67, 506 44,997 22,509 31,413 
Miami Go Dalsesenmrs «omen oss ake ler osis.cyeemgen 13, 292 9, 825 3, 467 11,529 6, 587 4,942 3,955 
MAS maAGOMOWAMs. av-taitecn stieewceraarelheces cer 9,134 6,998 2,136 8,631 4,855 OF LO! 3,109 
PAU DE rGay eee emma secs ceay Gc arer nw amcor are 13,249 9,491 3,758 12,458 7,860 4,598 4,982 
British @olumibiarmtr sais ascetics soe 30, 237 19,724 10,513 28,775 18,182 10,593 9,261 
Total Canada, December 1955........ 276,454*| 191,009 85,445 | 216,050] 139,672 76,378 110,541 
Total Canada, November 1955....... 159,757 101,075 58, 682 133, 702 92,644 41,058 50, 137 
Total Canada, December 1954........| 310,490 211,159 99,331 260,174 199,723 60,451 99,067 


























* In addition, revised claims received numbered 17,690. 

{ Initial claims adjusted after November 26 and for which a benefit 
seasonal benefit. (See Table E-5.) 

t In addition, 16,971 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. 


period is not established are considered for 


Of these, 1,667 were special requests not granted and 850 
There were 3,026 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D. B. 8. 























Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
UO 5s INO VOL D CT seams terlcvc ree amr cacice Me Heese Se eee a ane 3,249,000 | 3,039,900 209, 100 
ID SCe i per eee en aa ee oe ee a 3,310,000 | 3,035,500 274, 500 
1056 J eMNU AT Vienne nee och Teta ea etree eee ak neck ae 3,393,000 | 2,961,200 431, 800 
GD EUAE Yan te Mette hn eee oe Pa een, ee 3,409,000 | 2,865,600 543, 4007 
INT AE CLDEMR 2 Ape Shatter cite ieadterse, RW. tok ee on ee Oe | 3,485,000 | 2,856,400 578, 6007 
ANDY UL Re Ene cla ge TSE Pa cor ie le ae? LAP 3,427,000 | 2,863,700 563, 3007 
INTE Serene et ccn tah ace phe to Ry eee ee ee Lee ae 3,224,000 | 2,905,500 318, 500 
TAME eres eck ott) eee Mee Coe SS ..| 3,222,000 | 3,012,300 209,700 
IIL crepe sty RS okays Re cerca cae RM he Nei carn Sy Ae oa ee ne | 38,268,000 | 3,110,900 157, 100 
ZAUSUS bee tenner nts cote. CO Me eet AME | 8,281,000 3,141,000 140, 000 
Sepbem ber enpya nm i eee eres tet ern, he eae are 3,322,000 | 3,192,200 129, 800 
OGbob er ere each ain aoe menue marae ee 3,328,000 | 3,197,700 130,300 
INO VEIN Der ars sera ce ean Oe eect Gaer Oe oy Bae SP eR 3,359,000 | 3,195,900 163, 100 
| 





* Claimants having an unemployment register in the life file on last working day of preceding month. 


November 1955, ordinary claimants only.) 
{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


(Prior to 














TABLE E-5.—_INITIAL CLAIMS CONSIDERED FOR SEASONAL BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER 1955 
Claims : Not 
Considered Pentitled Entitled 
—— December B Oe to 

1955* eueny Benefit 
BN ew un cll siricl tee sera ct errr war oe 7 
Homme xB chy ard HUslan (es: oren rire puree ete role re Oe NS a ri i a ar a 
Nova IS CO CIE Siren ern eter, Se nee ore EN aie i ai 2,032 1,486 546 
INIA ES STAT BU Sooo ey ahs SAMAR SNA oe BRAG Gee oe cee Cte no 2,778 2/089 689 
picirs wise Sesta sues adlnsaraasrezate eve PT eWsMese yee dau gt ManBa en Pe ober cle penta ere eee oe vee aoe 19,124 13, 624 5,500 
aa ak Soledgiris oe aprasheeoen zk sueehenee shel atest hea tesae teen a Peete eee area a es 19,684 14,141 5,543 
anito Bowes es. eee Nc teed eal reece acre Re meee, Steen eae A 4,535 3,495 1,040 
PSS MIOME WIN ada «cnc xs Nps Sete RN cee ents Ree ote 3,478 2,474 1,004 
Alberta........ ins le oo NG ce | 4,017 2,730 1,287 
ee COMA Sac. ovnrecda takai cn eae a ieee ae en ee 9,126 6, 064 3,062 
Total Canada, December 1955¢.......................:... 4 
Total Canada, December 1954}. 5..5..0.0.000+0easss accent an bon ah oa ae 











* These claims included in Table E-3. 


+ There were, 
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in addition, 269 renewal seasonal benefit claims in December 1955 and 72 in December 1954. 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL 


F—Prices 


AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 















































(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Other 

—— Total Food Shelter | Clothing | oveebold | Commoed: 

- Operation | ities and 

Services 
PONG Y Cerin ais tee tw cicesviet qin meucreee ake 100-0 100-0 100°0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
DOB eae rae Salis wae seaaltees wis teae tals 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
Toles Vests atuse daensre cette, hieiam ata tcks 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
POG ee VieaR cmt aienvieats iis ae peas aaa 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
MOS Witmer wet as, aacseateste oe tiavepe mica kis avons 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1955—January PMO Ne sia tat onde d Aeneas es 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
ebm any arcsec yetetole e creche scecarele 116°3 111°5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
March Sates Pas oS etal scapPreeralacakerehe 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
AUD PHE Nareqelot cra tacv coor amaarene 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
IM aa en ctmate svienhante ealekree 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
TUMOR nraeideontantsAoleisetsan taal esp, tates 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
AD ual sic popsee ce aerated ema eee Re aceeclbzanhiere 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
August Beats a eaikretnd ae gana ordi uelete 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 
Deveem DEE seis ace tc a. sew sien gine 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
OGCtObEri canta eye ons gee sree ere 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOVEINDED> dayne ecco es curereate 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118+3 
December... .. Se nee eeraravticrran avaroiets 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118°3 
AO Gad SIMA TEV cots hoyeics shane cles stall oxeisie) pe dalals 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
Hel ruidiy remain: <ealets eer eisccinsennens 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 

AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1956 
(1949=100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
| 

Total Other 

ae te SS == P . House- |Commod- 
Jan. 3rd, | Dee. 1st, | Jan. 2nd, Food Shelter | Clothing hold ities 
1955 1955 1956 Operation |" ane 

: : Services 
Stidohn's, INAGM@)) sd scras cries 102-6 104-5 104-7 101-0 109-7 100°5 103-2 110-9 
Elaliiaxe ee sui ioe deineteene ets 114-3 114-7 114-5 104-8 125-1 114-8 119-7 119-2 
Sain thal Oli eres andeciieseane sod 117°4 117-7 117-4 109-6 127-5 116-2 117-2 124-1 
Montreal i saa eet. rover tetacayaee LEAL 116°7 117-4 113-4 136-1 108-1 115-1 119-8 
Oita w aranbia cave e cides wecee se-atets 117-0 117-8 117-5 109-6 135-9 111-6 116-3 120:8 
TROVOMUGOgsiecoAchep laine eile onraies 118-9 118-9 118-8 109-9 147-9 110-9 114-9 118-9 
WH UNMID EL: tatays lotus ecotechereeiatsstatnier sa 115°5 116-9 116:8 112-8 127-0 113-2 114-0 119-6 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-- 113-9 115-7 115-2 111-9 118-1 114-7 116-6 116-0 
Edmonton—Calgary.........-. 114-6 115-1 114:8 110-6 121-1 113-0 115-8 117-6 
MViAMGOUV.EI erie treatin aire ana eee 118-4 120-3 120-0 114-9 128-0 112-8 130°9 119-7 























N.B.— Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in e 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 


ach city, and should not be used to compare 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND| DECEMBER 1955, 
J 























ANUARY, 1956+ 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of. 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence] working mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
GANUAT Yi secre acter tetera rte arcs ete a3 13 17,335f| 17,385 | 338,340 0-38 
1955* 
Decemberists trey ae eee ani eee 4 15 1,179 17,720 | 340,410 0-39 
JAnUAaryiace eee eerie cls eran 16t 16 11,106f} 11,106 | 218,145 0-25 























*Preliminary figures. 

{Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of 
the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JANUARY 1956 (7) 











; Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry; Occupations |= In Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Worle Working Began 
ments ne Days 








e Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1956 














MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (3) 

Cotton factory 1 64 700 | Dec. 21 |Protesting replacement of a 
workers, ; 1955 fixer who did not report for 

Drummondville, work; concluded January 16; 
Que. conciliation; in favour of 
employer. 
Metal Products— (4) 
Structural steel 1 130 2,800 | Aug. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
fabricators, , 1955 for increased wages and job 
Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 
Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
5 

Motor vehicle and parts, 5 13,800 | 300,000 | Sep. 11 |For anew agreement providing 
diesel locomotive, 1955 for increased wages, term of 
stove, refrigerator agreement, revision in seni- 
and air conditioning ority clauses, form of guaran- 
factory workers, teed annual wage and fringe 

London, Oshawa, benefits, including extension 
St. Catharines, of insurance and_ pension 
Toronto and plans, following reference to 
Windsor, Ont. conciliation board; uncon- 

cluded. 

Wire and cable factory il 1,000 10,000 | Sep. 30 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, 1955 for increased wages an 

Toronto, Ont. retention of rest periods, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded by 
January 16; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 

Steel fabricators and 3 442 9,700 | Oct. 26 |For a new agreement providing 
erectors and mining 1955 for increased wages, reduced 
machinery factory hours from 423 to 40 per week 
workers, with same take-home pay, 

London, Port pension and welfare plans, 
Robinson and Rand formula for union dues 
Welland, Ont. and fringe benefits, pending 

reports of conciliation 
boards; unconcluded. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— io, 

Chemical factory 1 27 640 | Oct. 22 |For anew agreement providing 

workers, 1955 for increased wages, shift 
Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 





hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 


unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous Products— ; 
Chrome furniture 1 70 1,500 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, 1955 viding for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 


ciliation board; unconcluded. 


TRavE— 7 
Pipe fitting and 1 19 400 | Dec. 7 |For a union. agreement pro- 
sprinkler equipment 1955 viding for increased wages, 
jobbers, welfare plan and extension of 


Vancouver, B.C. vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JANUARY 1956 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


— In Man- 
Establish-] y,.1... | Working 
ments Workers Days 


Date 


Began 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1956 


Loacine— 
Bush workers, 
Mattice, Ont. 


Bush workers, 
Cochrane, Ont. 


MANvuUrFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Magog, Que. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


(1) Preliminary data based where 





1 71 1,775 
1 100 200 
1 888 6,500 
1 716 4,000 
1 8 125 











JanweS 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 10 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a union agreement  pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and check-off; unconcluded. 


Refusal to accept change in 
style of weaving until new 
agreement signed; unconclu- 
ded. 


Protesting dismissal of. six 
workers for failure to main- 
tain production; unconcluded 


For payment of Windsor in- 
stead of Chatham rate for 
carpenters; unconcluded. 








complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencemen 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was 
(*) 29 indirectly affected; 
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possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


t is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
tin lost to an appreciable extent. 
(*) 45 indirectly affected; (®) 3,200 indirectly affected. 





3 NEW TITLES 


No. 38 Welder Catalogue No. L43-3856 


No. 39 Careers in Home 
Economics Catalogue No. L43-3956 


No. 40 Occupations in Aircraft 
Manufacturing Catalogue No. 143-4056 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Other Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 

1 Carpenter 143-01 
2 Bricklayers and Stone-masons L43-0254 
3 Plasterer L.48-0354 
4 Painter L.43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 148-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker L438-0654 
7 Electrician 143-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Meta!) L43-08 
9 Printing Trades 143-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11- Optometrist 143-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* 143-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers L48-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 

Electronics 143-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers 143-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 1438-2053 


(1 volume)** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) LA 
37 Draughtsman LA 
* No pamphet 
** Price 25 cents 


vs 


1 | 


-365 
-3758 


ww 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 


history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 


Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler for form reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. |The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department’s publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. | Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 


Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 








All Department of Labour publications 





The following publications only: 
The Labour Garette. a. <4 os sns wicts ce wards os. ae 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour............. Aerts 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada.......... Ree aoe: 


Labour Legislation in Canada........,.......4... eee eee 








Sicie®) “Ae thips sce Viol sueliel ion etre: \ecielau waren sitcuniretewme tects 








CURRENT sr 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 
XPECTATIONS of an early seasonal upswing this year have ap- 


parently been justified, for employment estimates in March re- 
gistered a modest but unusual increase, while the number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work declined between February and March. 
Current economic trends indicate that there is a firm basis for further 
gains in total employment this year. 


In the week ended March 24, persons with jobs were estimated 
at 5,241,000, some 25,000 more than a month earlier. There was also a 
substantial improvement in the de- a ee 
See a miele wae ne nil 
lized. The number of persons work- |. == 1954-55 — 1955-56 | 
ing full time rose by 65,000, while | sc 1] 
those with jobs but not at work de- 
creased by 32,000. The settlement 
of the General Motors strike played 
a considerable part inthis decrease. 











The moderate improvement in | reese Av Es 
total employment came entirely from | 5,500,000 — 
expansion in non-farm industries, aa 
with manufacturing, trade and cons- | Hehe : 
truction leading the way; farm em- | sow ff — Wiese at 
ployment remained virtually un- a ooo Tt 
changed during the month. Non-agri- | a ae 
cultural employment was 322,000, | fe 
or almost 8 per cent, higher than | ne 
last dant : nae / Non-Agriculture 


ES 4,200,000 =~ — 


















ai 
i ‘ 

fem ; pay es 
7 With Jobs: case 





The employment upswing in 
























Ontario was mainly inmanufacturing. | Rea 

With the return of workers tempo- | «00 sees yi jy QS 
rarily laid off in Windsor, automo- =|" ™ Agriculture ae 
bile and feeder plants were back to | Sesh | 








near-capacity operations. Reports 
from most major areas indicated 








A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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3 aa FMAMJJASONDS 
that engineers, draftsmen and skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
increasingly scarce. In the Prairie provinces, many areas anticipated 
shortages of workers for construction and agriculture in the coming 
months. 


Persons without jobs and seeking work were estimated to number 
295,000 at mid-March, some 13,000 fewer than in February and 106,000 
fewer than a year earlier. A drop of 21,000 occurred in Ontario, slight 
declines in the Prairie and Pacific regions and offsetting increases in the 
two eastern regions. The total seeking-work figure amounted to 5.3 per 
cent of the labour force, considerably less than at the same time in 1955 


and 1954. 


The number of registrations for jobs at National Employment Service 
offices did not show the same downturn. At March 22, 1956, there were 
533,600 registrations, an increase of 18,500 from the preceding month. 
Preliminary data suggest that this increase may be largely the result of 
the changes made in the Unemployment Insurance Act last year, particu- 
larly the more liberal seasonal benefit provisions. These amendments 
lengthened the period of entitlement and tended to increase the number 
of people claiming seasonal unemployment insurance benefits. As a re- 
sult, more people were probably registered at any given date than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


It is significant that the number of claims filed in March was 8 per 
cent lower than in February, whereas in each of the past four years there 
were moderate increases during this period. On the other hand, the 
number of claims on file at the end of March, at 511,100, was virtually 
the same as at the end of February. It is thought that the high and in- 
creasing proportion of seasonal benefit claims (29 per cent of total 
claims at the end of March) may have prevented total claims and thus 
total job registrations from falling earlier. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Income 

Personal income continued to rise in the last six months of 1955, 
although at a slower rate than earlier in the year. For 1955, the year-to- 
year gain was about 9 per cent and since consumer prices were relatively 
stable during the year, this represented an equivalent gain in real in- 
come. In fact, real personal income per capita in 1955 increased more 
sharply than at any time in the postwar period. 
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Among the various components of personal income, labour income 
rose throughout 1955 but the rate of growth slowed somewhat after June. 
At the end of 1955, it was running at a level (seasonally adjusted) 
about 3 per cent above the annual average for 1955. This was a result 
of both an increase in the number of workers and a rise in average 
weekly earnings. Average hourly earnings in industry rose by less than 
3 per cent but there were definite indications of growing wage pressures 
as the year progressed. Income changes in other sectors varied from a 
slight decline in farm cash income to an increase of 7 per cent in the 
income of non-incorporated business. 


Preliminary data indicate that the upward trend in incomes has 
continued into 1956. Labour income for January was estimated to be 
$1,080,000,000, or 9 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Expenditure 

Personal consumption expenditure has followed the trend of personal 
income fairly closely. Outlays for 1955 as a whole rose by more than 6 
per cent over 1954, most of the gain having taken place in the last 
quarter. The volume of durable goods expenditure was up about 17 per 
cent while non-durables and services showed increases of about 5 per 
cent. In the first two months of this year retail sales showed a year-to- 
year gain of 6 per cent. 

Expenditures for new housing rose strongly through 1955 with ex- 
penditures in the fourth quarter running at a rate of about 10 per cent 
above the average for the year. At the year-end, some 80,000 units were 
still under construction. A recent drop in the number of mortgages sub- 
mitted to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for guarantee 
suggests an easing in the demand for new housing. However, the total 
volume of residential construction should be well sustained during the 
spring months at least, owing to the large carryover from 1955. 


Expenditures for non-residential construction, after lagging during 
the first part of 1955, increased sharply in the last half of the year. 
Data on contracts awarded in 1956 indicate continuing strength in this 
field; moderate increases over 1955 are recorded in all categories except 
engineering. A survey of investment intentions carried out by the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce at the end of last year showed that 
businessmen expected to put 19 
per cent more work in place in 1956 
than in 1955. This indicates an brea 
extremely busy construction season INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY MEN 
with the strong possibility of short- 
ages in the supply of materials and 


skilled labour. 


The same survey indicated an 
equal increase in the 1956 expendi- 
tures for machinery and equipment, 
Actual outlays in the third quarter 
of 1955, seasonally adjusted, were 
running at an annual rate of $2,188 
million, which was about equal to 
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the previous high reached in the third quarter of 1953. Although imports 
accounted for much of the increased expenditure, there was also a strong 
upturn in domestic industries manufacturing capital goods. At the end of 
January, unfilled orders in the capital goods industries were up signifi- 
cantly from a year earlier. Reports from a fairly large sample of establish- 
ments manufacturing capital goods show that most employers expect their 
mid-year employment to be about 10 per cent greater than a year earlier. 


Business inventories showed no more than a moderate rise through 
most of last year as a result of the relatively sharp rise in final demand. 
In the last quarter of the year, the combination of rising domestic pro- 
duction and sharp increases in commodity imports produced a sub- 
stantial increase in inventories, mainly at the manufacturing and whole- 
sale levels. With the possible exception of automobiles and television 
sets, there is little evidence that inventory accumulation has been in- 
voluntary, or that it has adversely affected employment. 


The volume of commodity export trade in 1955 rose by about 8 
per cent over the previous year, in response to heavy demands for 
industrial raw materials from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. This gain was very largely responsible 
for substantial hirings in lumbering, metal mining and in the manufacture 
of wood, paper and non-ferrous metal products. Preliminary information 
for the first two months of 1956 suggests that the basic level of exports 
is continuing to rise moderately, 


The sharp rise in exports during 1955 was accompanied by an even 
sharper rise in the volume of imports. As might be expected, durable 
goods accounted for a major part of the gain, a direct result of the 
rising levels of capital investment and consumer durable outlays. Rising 
imports did not appear to have adversely affected employment, except 
possibly in the rubber footwear and textile industries. 


Total government expenditures during 1955 were about 6 per cent 
above 1954, Provincial and municipal expenditures continued to rise 
steadily. The pattern of defence spending is now fairly stable but the 
emphasis is continuing to shift from aircraft, shipbuilding and munitions 
to electronics and construction work. Other federal government expendi- 
tures have been relatively stable over the year. 


On balance, most indicators of labour demand are pointing upward 
in 1956. As might be expected, the pace of expansion is slower than it 
was in 1955, since much of the unused capacity has been brought into 
use. At the same time, however, the economic situation provides a firm 
foundation for further employment gains this year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


A mid-April, efforts to work out the terms of new agreements were 
in various stages of negotiation or conciliation in many industries 
including transportation, mining and smelting, basic steel, automobile, 
electrical goods and pulp and paper manufacturing. A number of important 
agreements, most of which provided substantial increases in wage rates, 
were signed in these and other industries during the past month. In the 
important bargaining under way, similar substantial increases in wages 
have been requested. In many cases improvements in such matters as 
vacations, health and welfare plans and pensions are being sought along 
with wage increases. The guaranteed wage is a bargaining subject in at 
least two industries, basic steel and automobile manufacturing. 


A brief industry-by-industry summary of some of the more important 
collective bargaining and conciliation activity follows. 


Transportation—The board of conciliation dealing with differences 
between the Canadian railway companies and unions representing approx- 
imately 140,000 non-operating employees submitted majority and minority 
reports during April. Eric Taylor, Chairman of the Board and David 
Lewis, nominee of the unions, signed the majority report, dated April 9; 
Paul S. Smith, QC, nominee of the companies, submitted the minority 
report. (Full texts of these reports will be published in the June issue 
of the Labour Gazette). 


The majority recommended that the parties sign an agreement to be 
in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 1957. 
During this period, wages would be increased over the December 31, 
1955, rates by 6 per cent effective April 1, 1956, half of which would 
be retroactive to January 1, 1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 
1956; and 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


They also recommended that a health and welfare plan should become 
effective January 1, 1957, half to be paid by the companies and half by 


the employees, at a cost of 5 cents per hour per employee. 


Finally, the report recommended that all employees who now receive 
pay for five statutory holidays should be granted a sixth statutory holiday 
with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957. 


The minority report recommended that present wage rates and work- 
ing conditions should remain unchanged. 


The unions accepted the report of the majority but the companies 
were still considering the reports at the time of writing. 


A board of conciliation was set up to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and its dining, cafe and buffet 
car employees represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
union requested a 30-per-cent increase in wages, a reduction in the basic 
work month, and seven paid statutory holidays. 


In the water transport industry, boards of conciliation were function- 
ing in disputes between the Association of Lake Carriers and certain 
other unaffiliated operators, and three unions, the Seafarers’ International 
Union, the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, and the National Associ- 
ation of Marine Engineers (L.G., Feb., p. 142). 
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An agreement reached several weeks ago between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau on behalf of trucking firms in Ontario and their 6,000 employees 
(L.G., Mar., p. 242) was rejected by the union membership. Following 
further negotiation, agreement is now reported to have been reached pro- 
viding wage increases of 16 to 18 cents an hour spread over a year and 


a half. 


In western Canada, motor transport workers employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company received a new two-year agreement 
providing substantial wage increases. The Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers represented the em- 
ployees. 


Mining and Smelting—The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) is reported to have served notice of demands 
on the International Nickel Company for approximately 17,000 employees 
at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Ont. The union is said to be seeking an 
increase in wages of 20 cents an hour, improvements in pension, health 
and welfare and vacation plans, and other changes in working conditions. 
The union’s bargaining position in Ontario is complicated by a recent 
decision of the Canadian section to adopt a constitution separate from 
that of the international union. The Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
ruled that, under the new constitution, the union is not the same organ- 
ization as that existing before the change. A number of certifications of 
the union are therefore open to question. 


The Mine-Mill union has also served demands on behalf of approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, at Trail and Kimberley, B.C. Demands are reported to in- 
clude a 20-cent-an-hour wage increase and a health and welfare plan. 


Differences between District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company’s coal-mining operations in 
Nova Scotia remained unsettled at mid-April. A board of conciliation 
began efforts to settle the dispute in March. A request for a pay in- 
crease is apparently the main issue. Under the depressed conditions of 
the industry, wage rates have remained unchanged for the past four 
years, 


New agreements were recently signed between the Dominion Wabana 
Ore Company and the United Steelworkers of America; McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Limited and the same union; and the Canadian Johns-Manville 


Company and the National Union of Asbestos Workers (CCCL). 


The agreement at Dominion Wabana covers some 2,000 iron-ore 
miners and provides wage increases as well as improved statutory holi- 
day and annual vacation arrangements. The major new provision of the 
McIntyre agreement, covering gold miners in northern Ontario, is a 
reduction in weekly hours of work from 48 to 44 without loss of pay. At 
Asbestos, the new agreement for Johns-Manville employees is reported 
to include a 5-per-cent increase in wage rates plus improvements in 
vacations and the group sickness and hospitalization plan. 


Steel - Negotiations have been in progress for several weeks be- 
tween the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America. The main issues are wages, vacations, pen- 
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sions and guaranteed pay. The matters are reported to have been referred 
to the conciliation service of the Ontario Government. During April, 
bargaining on similar issues began between the union and the Dominion 


Steel and Coal Company, Sydney, N.S. 


Automobiles —A new agreement signed by the Studebaker-Packard 
Company of Hamilton and the United Automobile Workers of America is 
similar in many respects to the recently negotiated General Motors con- 
tract. The three-year contract provides wage increases of 18 cents dur- 
ing its life as well as a supplementary unemployment benefit plan. Ne- 
gotiations in progress between the UAW and the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada concern union requests for a wage increase of 15 cents an hour, 
provision for a guaranteed annual wage, the union shop and other matters. 
The contract covering workers of the Chrysler Corporation does not ter- 
minate until August. 


Electrical Products—Bargaining between the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America and the two largest producers of 
electrical goods, Canadian General Electric Company and the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, has resulted in a new long-term contract with 
one of the companies. The new agreement applies to plants of Canadian 
General Electric in Toronto, Peterborough and Guelph. It is reported that 
wage increases will amount to between 30 and 45 cents per hour during 
the five-year term of the contract. Improvements were also made in premi- 
um pay arrangements, vacations, pensions and welfare benefits. The con- 
tract may, however, be terminated after three years. Eric Taylor, of 
Toronto, was appointed special mediator in the Canadian Westinghouse 
dispute. 


Pulp and Paper — Most labour contracts in this industry expire within 
the next few weeks and bargaining has begun on behalf of the employees 
of many firms. The principal unions in the industry are the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Agreement was reached in April with one 
group of mills in Quebec, New Brunswick and eastern Ontario owned by 
the Canadian International Paper Company. Under the terms of the two- 
year agreement, wages will be increased by 12 cents an hour this year 
and 5 per cent next year. 


Rubber Products —The United Rubber Workers of America negotiated 
new labour agreements with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Wage increases amounting to 
7% cents an hour and 9% cents for day-rate workers are reported for the 
Goodyear contract. For the Firestone contract, reported wage increases 
are 8 cents an hour for pieceworkers, 11 cents for hourly-rated employees, 
and 13 cents for mechanical tradesmen. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show 22 work stoppages in existence during 
March 1956. These involved 3,243 workers in a time loss of 16,875 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for the previous month were 22 stoppages, 
20,144 workers and 234,795 days. In March 1955 there were 13 stoppages, 
involving 2,297 workers in a loss of 15,752 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation 


: DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 3 
| IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES | 


Moderate 
Surplus 


Substantial 
Surplus 


eae 


Shortage me 





in Local Areas 


HE month of March marked the 
transitional period between 
winter and spring employment ac- 
tivity. As usual at this time of year, 
changes in the levels of local un- 
employment were very smal]. Labour 
market classifications changed in 
only nine areas, largely as a result 
of unemployment declines; five 
areas were reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus 
category, two from moderate sur- 
plus to substantial surplus, one from 
moderate surplus to balance and 
one from balance to moderate sur- 
plus. As a net result of these 
changes three fewer areas were in 
substantial surplus and three more 
in moderate surplus than a month 
earlier. 


The classification of labour 
market areas continued to show 
substantial improvement over last 
year. At April 1, classification of 
the 109 areas was as follows (last 


year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0), in moderate surplus, 56 
(44), in substantial surplus, 48 (65). 


There was a slight improvement in the labour market situation in 
most local areas in the western regions; three areas in the Prairies and 
one in the Pacific moved from substantial to moderate surplus. In Ontario, 
some of the southern areas showed a slight improvement while some of 
the northern areas recorded further seasonal increases in unemployment. 
Seasonal reductions in logging resulted in small increases in labour 
surpluses in the Quebec and the Atlantic regions, one area from each 
region being reclassified from moderate to substantial surplus. 
































Labour Surplus aon 
Labour Market 1 | 2 
Areas 
Age | ABest | AR 386 | Aes: | 4 
Metropolitan 3 5 8 6 
Major Industrial 12 16 14 ll 
Major Agricultural 3 7 al 7 
Minor 30 37 23 20 
Total 48 | 65 [ 56 44 r 











*See inside back cover October 1955 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour foree 75,000 or more) 


April 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John’s 
Winnlpeg 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Windsor 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


Corner Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Jollette 

Lac St, Jean 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

ROUYN - VAL D'OR 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Branttord 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
Niogara Peninsula 
—3 OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins - 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


—> LONDON 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 - 75,000; 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Charlottetown 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 








Barrle 
Brandon 
Chatham 

—> LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


—> YORKTON 








MINOR AREAS 
(jobour foree 10,000 - 25,000) 





——The areas shown in capital letters or 


Beauharnois 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Bathurst 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edinundston 
Gaspé 
FREDERICTON <— 
Grand Fails 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimousk! 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — St. 
Jeréme 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victorloville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 
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Belleville — Trenton 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Goderich 

—> KAMLOOPS 


Lachute — Ste. 
Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
—>MEDICINE HAT 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marle 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Swift Current 
Trail — Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
WOODSTOCK — 


INGERSOLL 





Brampton 
Galt 
Strattord 
St. Thomas 





fe those thot have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic re- 
gion during March showed about the 
usual decline for the month, sea- 
sonal reductions in logging employ- 
ment being the principal cause of 
S | the decrease. Persons with jobs at 

With Jobs: : March 24 were estimated at 458, 000, 
eee | a total 4,000 lower than the preced- 
ing month but 26,000 higher than in 
March 1955. Manufacturing employ- 
With Jobs: ment changed very little, though 
ogee some layoffs occurred in shipbuild- 
ing following a decline in orders, 
The anticipated upturn in employ- 
ment in the railway rolling stock 
fe ys Om oie Me industry was delayed hy a steel 
shortage. The railways recalled 
workers who had been laid off 
earlier in the season and fishing became more active but hirings in these 
industries were not sufficient to offset the seasonal reduction in logging 
employment. The normal spring pick-up in retail trade was delayed by 
heavy snow storms during March. 








Construction occupations accounted for 40 per cent of the male NES 
registrations at the end of the month. As usual, the low point in employ- 
ment in this industry was reached early in March. Considerable strength- 
ening in employment is indicated by the survey of anticipated capital 
expenditures for construction during 1956, which shows notable increases 
over 1955 in all provinces of the region, except Prince Edward Island. 
Housing construction, which has a relatively high labour content, shows 
the greatest year-to-year strengthening, partly as a result of the National 
Defence project at Gagetown, N.B. 


Total employment remained slightly higher than a year earlier. While 
logging accounted for most of the year-to-year gain, coal mining and the 
heavy manufacturing industries showed noteworthy employment increases 
over last year. Improved markets for coal were responsible for steadily 
increasing coal production and the recall of more than 200 miners since 
last fall. The iron and steel industry was operating at capacity and the 
railway rolling stock industry showed considerably more activity than a 
year earlier, despite the effects of slow steel deliveries. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of 2] areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (18). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment changed very little during the month. Activity in the construction 
industry had not developed to any extent but seal fishing got under way, 
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providing employment for approximately 400 workers. Total employment 
showed little year-to-year change. 


Fredericton (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT declined in the 


Quebec region during March al- 
though somewhat less than usual 
for the month. At March 24, per- 
sons with jobs were estimated at 
1,433,000, a decrease of 8,000 
from February 18 but an increase 


of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
1955—56 
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Labour surpluses increased 
most in logging areas, where cut- 
ting and hauling operations were 
almost completed. The beginning 
of the spring thaw made winter 
roads almost impassable and Bersoreee ram 

‘ ‘ and Seeking Wor 
caused further layoffs in trucking. eee ee, 
" DoT PEMA Moe 
Lack of orders resulted in a slow- 
down in cotton mills but second- 
ary textiles operated normally. 
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Some increases were recorded in the number of unskilled construction 
workers without jobs but registrations for work from skilled construction 
workers decreased. The number of unfilled vacancies increased in most 
skilled construction categories, indicating an upturn in this activity. 
Engineers and draftsmen were still in short supply. 


The increase in labour surpluses resulted in the reclassification 
of only one local area from the moderate to the substantial surplus cate- 
gory. At April 1, classification of the 24 labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 5 (3); in substantial surplus, 19 (21). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Labour surpluses de- 
creased. slightly during March because of expansion in most sectors of 
the manufacturing industry. Cotton mills and rubber footwear plants, 
however, were working on short time because of lack of orders and some 
sectors of the secondary steel industry were still hampered by shortages 
of steel. Construction employment was higher than last year. There were 
shortages of engineers, structural draughstmen and shoe cutters and 
finishers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses 
increased seasonally in this area but remained lower than last year. The 
main increase occurred in logging, where cutting and hauling operations 
were almost finished; in construction, where winter projects neared com- 
pletion and summer projects were not yet under way; and in road trans- 
portation, where some roads were closed to heavy traffic for the duration 
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of the spring thaw. Primary textiles operated below capacity because of 
a large accumulation of stocks but secondary textiles operated normally. 
The leather industry produced at capacity and there was a shortage of 
shoe stitchers. Offset press operators and hairdressers were also in 


short supply. 


Rouyn-Val d’Or (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Following the usual pattern for this time of year, employment decreased 
seasonally in construction, transportation, sawmills, forestry and lum- 
bering. The employment situation in general remained much better than 


in March 1955. 


Gaspé (minor). Remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses increased season- 
ally in March and reached last year’s level, The logging season was 
almost over and a number of sawmills closed down. Moreover, a mining 
firm in Gaspé had to curtail its operations because of a fire that almost 
completely destroyed its supply of electricity. 


ONTARIO 


AN upturn in manufacturing employ- 
ment in Ontario and some increase 
in construction brought an earlier- 

L cbour Force than-usual spring rise in economic 
Cs 7 activity. Persons with jobs in- 
ere eos eee creased by an estimated 29,000 


a a Persons during the month to a total of 


Se SEN MithiJobs 2 1,983,000 at March 24. During the 
Vee Te same period in 1955 the number 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO 
= 1954—55 aaa 1955-56 





eaten ag with jobs remained unchanged at 
. s oo . . 
a 1,887,000. The increase in employ- 
fs ; 
See en Ween ment resulted in a corresponding 


decline in unemployment; a sub- 
stantial decrease also occurred in 
the number of persons with jobs but 
Tah BNO NGt heen ie Te temporarily laid off. 


= 
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Nearly all manufacturing plants 
remained busy during March. The 
General Motors feeder plants were back to capacity operations and work- 
ers on temporary layoff from Ford had returned to work by mid-March. 
Kngineers, draftsmen and most skilled metal tradesmen were becoming 
scarce in most areas, The rubber clothing, textiles and leather products 
industries were all hiring some workers but furniture and electrical appa- 
ratus plants were still seasonally slack. Seasonal hiring of farm workers, 
lake seamen and construction workers began in many areas. In Northern 
Ontario, however, employment was at the seasonal low; logging camps 


had closed and the ground was still too wet and soft for hauling or con- 
struction work, 


Three areas were reclassified during the month; Oshawa moved from 
the substantial to the moderate surplus category, London from moder- 
ate surplus to balance and Woodstock—Ingersoll from balance to moder- 
ate surplus. At April 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was 
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as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 


surplus, 26 (22); in substantial surplus, 3 (12). 


Local Area Developments 

Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
slightly during the month but at a slower rate than last year. Most manu- 
facturing industries continued busy. Jron and steel plants were operating 
at capacity and plans were underway for substantial plant expansion this 
year. Textile plants were all busy but radio and electrical apparatus 
firms were still in the seasonal slack period. Engineers, draftsmen, 
skilled machine shop workers and foundry men were still scarce. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Heavy snows resulted 
in further small increases inunemployment during the month. However, 
there were still shortages of professional, clerical and sales staff. 


Toronto (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There was some reduction 
of labour surpluses during the month. Heavy industries continued busy 
and demand increased in the light manufacturing industries. Executive 
and professional workers, tool and diemakers, machinists, most metal 
tradesmen and skilled textile workers were in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. There were some cutbacks 
in auto production schedules during the early part of the month but most 
workers had been recalled before the beginning of April. Skilled engi- 
neers, draftsmen, tool and diemakers and designers were scarce, partly 
because American firms have been recruiting skilled labour from this 
area. 


London (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
spring upturn in construction resulted in substantial reductions in regis- 
trations from both skilled and unskilled construction workers. Some 
hiring was recorded in heavy industries and welders, machinists, drafts- 
men and structural steel workers were in short supply. 


Oshawa (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Most 
of the General Motors feeder plants were back to full operations. Hirings 
began in the construction industry. Engineers, draftsmen and tool de- 
signers were scarce. 

Woodstock —Ingersoll (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased as usual during March 


after reaching the winter low point in early February. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 931,000 at March 24, an increase of 
7,000 from a month earlier and of 49,000 from March 19, 1955. 

Demand for farm workers increased throughout the region and early 
shortages were foreseen in Saskatchewan and Alberta. These may be 
aggravated by the large volume of construction planned for the region. 
Increasing job opportunities in agriculture and construction were partially 
offset during the month by the completion of pulp cutting at the Lakehead 
and layoffs in coal mining in Alberta. Shortages of engineers, geologists 
and draftsmen continued. Nearly all major areas in the region reported 
shortages of qualified stenographers. 

Reflecting the seasonal strengthening in employment, three areas 
were reclassified during the month from the substantial to the moderate 
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labour surplus category. At April 1, 
classification of the 20 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 16 (11); in substantial 
surplus, 4 (9). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in 
Group 2. Seasonal employment ex- 
pansion was greater than usual as 


continuing mild weather during the 
month stimulated an earlier pick-up 
in outdoor activities. Construction 
and public utilities showedthe most 
improvement and this was reflected 
in an increase in vacancies as well 
as a reduction in registrations on 
file at NES offices. Moderate in- 
creases in employment occurred in agriculture and wholesale trade, and 
because of more attractive wages offered for non-farm work, orders for 
farm help were becoming difficult to fill. Manufacturing employment 
showed virtually no change during March, remaining about 8 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 
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Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little during March. Logging, oil drilling and prospecting came to a 
standstill during the last week of the month as a result of road bans but 
employment reductions in these activities were partly offset by hirings 
in agriculture. Total industrial employment continued at a higher level 
than in March 1955, all major industry groups sharing in the increase. 
There were no acute labour shortages but vacancies for experienced hard 
rock miners were hard to fill. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Most manufacturing lines 
showed some seasonal expansion of employment. Other industries in the 
area remained fairly stable during the month. Construction occupations 
continued to account for about one-half of total registrations for employ- 
ment. Carpenters were in steady demand at the Mid-Canada and DEW 
Lines but there was little local demand for these tradesmen. 


Yorkton and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


THE employment situation in the Pacific region showed further moderate 
improvement during March, although snow and poor road conditions con- 
tinued to hamper logging and construction activities. Persons with jobs 
in the region were estimated at 436,000 at March 24, a slight increase 
from a month earlier and 22,000 more than in March 1955, 
Employment expansion during March occurred mainly in the cons- 
truction and related industries; smaller gains were reported in various 
manufacturing occupations. The construction industry was most active 
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in Vancouver Island and at Kitimat, 
although progress was also report- 
ed in other areas in the construc- 
tion of plants, office buildings, pub- Labour Force 
lic utilities and housing. In manu- 
facturing, metal-working plants, ce- 
ment producers, sawmills and shin- ree 

gle mills were working at or near Sone es 
capacity, except in areas where ig rte re 
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port of logs. Mining was very active 
and exploration was increasing. 
Logging and transportation were 
hampered by road conditions and 
the service industry had not yet 
begun its seasonal upturn. Labour 
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surpluses were not expected to ease substantially until weather and road 
conditions improved but already there were indications in several areas 
of shortages of trained technical staff experienced in design and plan- 
ning, of metal tradesmen, construction workers, nurses aides, experienced 
stenographers, typists, domestic workers and dairy farm hands. 


The unemployment situation was much improved over last year. The 
number of persons registered for employment was about 15 per cent lower 
than last year, while job vacancies had almost doubled. Increased employ- 
ment opportunities for men accounted for most of this change, which oc- 
curred mainly in the construction, manufacturing and service industries 
and in forestry. Recently released public and private investment estimates 
show the economic strength underlying the employment situation in the 
Pacific region: total investment increased by almost 30 per cent from 
1954 to 1955 and even larger amounts are projected for 1956. 


During the month, one labour market area was reclassified from the 
substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classi- 
fication of the ten labour market areas in region was as follows: (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 


surplus, 3 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver —New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions continued to improve in March, showing much more 
strength than last year. Manufacturing registered gains particularly in the 
metal trades and in steel fabricating. Construction employment was high- 
er than a month earlier despite some adverse weather. Raw material 
shortages and slow deliveries, particularly of logs and structural steel, 
were causing some concern. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The labour market im- 
proved during the month, although heavy storms prolonged unemployment. 
The steadily increasing shortage of qualified tradesmen continued, par- 
ticularly in the metal trades. 


Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1956) 





Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)......----+++010++- March 24 5,536,000 fe Oe2 yt ete eed 
Total persons with jobs..........ee:seseeseeeee March 24 5,241,000 + 0.5 + 4.8 
At work 35 hours or mores.-....:.-..--e:=<- Aarch 24 4,737,000 +.1.4 ) + 5.6 
At work less than 35 hours.......-..-..+-+- March 24 361,000 eo — 7.7 
With jobs but not at work ....-..-...---+.++- March 24 143 ,000 —18.3 +15.3 
With jobs but on short time .........-..---. March 24 35,000 — 7.9 —25.5 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... March 24 24 ,000 —17-2 + 33.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | March 24 295,000 — 4.2 —26.4 
Potal’ paid! Workers: ..:....s2s0ss.002s-+e+-n-e-ener March 24 4,118,000 220540 |e) 0.6 
In a@ericulture: <.:322:.2-c.ccorssseonneoncees=-0> March 24 78,000 = 3.75 24.9 
In non-agriculture ..........--ceseccosserseeenes March 24 4,040,000 + 0.4 e769) 
Hegistered for work, NES (b) 
Atlan tie messuceseeseee esta some sey ace cease eeerceeneese ss March 22 82,157 + 6.4 | — 27 
Ouleb € Cs sccecucvsssesstcavesessncessacaqrsersrcecvesstaes March 22 192,053 +13.8 | —11.7 
QOmbAariOMkeeucac cero ec sense aase se eeeasene Sapa eames March 22 130,941 = 6a. —25.3 
Pirairten: sceccerc ces co seer sores stess eotissecensseeeeteee March 22 79,823 aE WAS —16.2 
Pa Ci fie wisces ese cose cccasoenneamecdesscssscsnssencteceses March 22 48,670 = Dig —19.3 
otal, all; resi Ooms ce-e.-.csthe-sesseres+ <4 ene March 22 533,644 “Fees <6 =e 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance. benefit. (2. :2cs:.cs0.-.cscecesese sss sess March 1 510,963 + 71 edad 
Amount of benefit payments ..............-.02.6+ February | $32,188,102 +30.7 | — 7.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. Feb. 1 112.5 = 18) |) 45 653 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 110.3 + O.5a|| E655 
Uimmilgeation sceess-eccss-seveeevs-s<2ecs-5saee-% ace secees Year 109,946 = —28.7 (c) 
1955 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INO moh day si OSt.c.csesccesssecstes caveeesece-e-cs-teee March 16,875 = +131.c) 
No. of workers involved ..............---2e2eeee0eee March + 64.6 (c) 
INO egOLtStEike Sicco-c- eee coon exe. ocesessecess seoeaeseareres March + 85.0 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Feb. 1 See eT; 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).....-.---ee++0+++ Feb. 2 + 3.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Feb. 1 0x2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .....--..2.-0+++ Feb. 1 Saale 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)...... March 1 + 0.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)|Feb. 1 Por 
Total labour imCOME ...c.se.scese0-<02 $000,000 | January Ee OR) 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)...........-0:cc000s January + 8.9 
Mant actirimad.. cece eneterssseeesrecottesse seers January see 
Durablies ie. ceevaeesseceemese ccc ea ocr January TO sO. 
Non=iutablesc.tessecrst ss sescasceseascer eee January + 7.2 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, October 1955 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
‘Interest 


Building Trades Had Less 
Joblessness Last Winter 


There was less unemployment in the 
building trades this past winter, the joint 
committee formed to combat the problem 
of winter unemployment in the construc- 
tion industry (L.G., Nov. 1955, p. 1241) 
reported after its second meeting, held 
March 12. 

The committee made plans for its next 
year’s program; it will carry out an 
extensive campaign this summer. 

During the past winter, the committee 
reported, good results had been obtained 
from a concerted promotional campaign on 
the federal, provincial and local levels. 
All member organizations of the committee 
in addition conducted their own campaigns. 
The committee agreed that the general 


public was now more aware of the 
problem. 

Organizations represented on the 
committee, sponsored by the Canadian 


Construction Association, are: the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, the 
National Housebuilders’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

The Department of Labour, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and the 
National Research Council are actively 
associated with the project. 





Lecomotive Engineers 
Ask 30-Per-Cent Raise 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers last month opened negotiations with 
the Canadian National Railways’ Central 
Region over its demand for a 30-per-cent 
wage increase. 

The union’s negotiators said the wage 
increase is being sought to catch up with 
prevailing rates in the United States and 
to adjust inequities between locomotive 
engineers and other railway employees. 

The basic wage rate for Canadian 
engineers is $11.73 daily for passenger 
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service and $14.34 for through freight; for 
United States engineers, $17.43 for 
passenger service and $18.49 for freight 
runs. 





4 Paper Mitls Grant 
I2-Cent Wage Boost 


Wage boosts and other benefits have 
been gained by 6,000 employees in four 
paper manufacturing plants located in 
Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick, in 
two-year labour agreements concluded early 
this month in Montreal. 

Pay increases amount to 12 cents an 
hour effective May 1, plus a further 5 per 
cent effective May 1, 1957. The new con- 
tracts will increase the base rate from $1.53 
an hour to $1.65 until May 1, 1957, and to 
$1.73 an hour thereafter to the end of the 
contract. 


The unions involved are: the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; United Association 
of Plumbers and Steam Fitters; Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
International Association of Machinists; 
and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Companies concerned are: the Canadian 
International Paper Company, New 
Brunswick International Paper Company, 
International Fibre Board Limited, and 
Masonite Company of Canada Limited. 

Employees covered by the contract work 
in mills at Timiskaming, Gatineau and 
Three Rivers in Quebec, Hawkesbury in 
Ontario, and Dalhousie, N.B. 

Other benefits gained in the new con- 
tract are higher shift differentiags and 
company contributions towards the cost of 
hospitalization insurance. 





Gross National Product 
At Reeerd Level in 1955 


Canada’s output of goods and _ services 
reached record heights in 1955, being 
$26,600,000,000, compared with $24,100,000,- 
000 in 1954, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics stated last month. 

With prices of final products fairly stable, 
this increase represented almost entirely an 
expansion in the volume of production, 
which showed the largest gain for any 
single post-war year. Since the volume of 
output had declined somewhat in 1954, 
however, the increase over 1953 is less than 
the increase over 1954, being estimated at 
about 6 per cent. 
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Two Meat Worker Unions 


Agree to Amalgamate 

The two major unions in the meat 
processing field have agreed to merge—the 
first to do so since the amalgamation of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations last 
December. 

They are the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO). The merged 
union will retain the name of the former. 


470,000 Membership 


The amalgamated unions will have a 
membership of about 470,000, including 
about 25,000 in Canada. The Meat 
Cutters claim 350,000 members, about 2,000 
in Canada, and the Packinghouse Workers 
close to 120,000, about 23,000 in Canada. 

Top offices of the combined unions will 
go to present officers of the AFL afflhate. 
Earl W. Jimerson will be President and 
Patrick EX. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ralph Helstein, President of the Packing- 
house Workers, will, it is assumed, be 
General Vice-president, a position pro- 
vided for in the merger agreement. 

The packinghouse union — represents 
workers in almost all Canadian meat 
packing plants. The Meat Cutters have 
membership among retail butcher 
employees. 


CCCL Seeks Information 
On Participation in CLC 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour is to meet with the heads 
of thé other Canadian central labour 
organizations to examine the terms of its 
participation in the Canadian Labour 
Congress without giving up its identity. 

This was the result of a plenary session 
held in mid-March at Quebec, where 150 
delegates studied the course to be followed 
by the CCCL with regard to the merger 
of the Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

At the close of the meeting, a nine- 
member committee, appointed at the 1955 
convention to study the problem of labour 
unity, was authorized to meet with the 
heads of the TLC and the CCL to find 
out the terms for the participation of the 
CCCL to the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The resolution—there were only five 
opposing votes—asked the committee “to 
establish contact with the CCL and the 
TLC for the purpose of inquiring into the 
terms of participation of the CCCL in the 
CLC, without giving up its identity”, 
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At its last convention, the CCCL declared 
itself in favour of labour unity in Canada, 
seeing in it a fundamental condition for 
the advancement of labour. While noting 
that there are a number of ways of attain- 
ing this unity, either through organic 
merger, through agreement for joint action 
or through affiliation, the CCCL then 
declared itself willing to undertake a study 
of the best methods for attaining com- 
plete labour unity in Canada while keeping 
in mind the independence of the Canadian 
labour movement and the protection of the 
typical features of each group. 

Discussing the decision of the plenary 
session, a spokesman for the CCL stated 
that last year his organization, as well as 
the TLC, paved the way for a merger of 
the CCCL with the new Canadian central 
labour organization. He specified that the 
agreement between the TLC and the CCL 
provides that “any other bona fide labour 
organization in Canada, be it local, 
provincial, national or international, may 
become a member”. 

The admission of the CCCL, with a 
membership of 100,000 members, would 
bring the total strength of the new Con- 
gress to some 1,060,000 members. 


U.S. Employment in 1955 
Up 2 Million to New Peak 


The average number of United States 
civilians employed during 1955 was nearly 
2,000,000 above the 1954 figure, at a new 
peak of 63,193,000, the Census Bureau 
announced in its “Annual Report on the 
Labour Force: 1955.” 


The total civilian labour force, consisting 
of persons able to work at least 15 hours 
a week, rose to 65,847,000, which was 
1,379,000 above the 1954 total. 


Labour Force Growth 


The rate of labour-force growth was 
matched only twice before in the postwar 
period: in 1948, when large numbers of 
Second World War veterans were still 
re-entering the labour market, and in 1950, 
during the defence build-up for the Korean 
War. 


Women, especially those past 35, 
accounted for the largest part of the labour 
foree expansion. The number working or 
looking for work rose by 900,000 to an 
average level of 20,800,000. 

At least 75,500,000 persons worked during 
all or part of 1955—another record. Of all 
who worked, 47,500,000, or 63 per cent, held 
jobs 50 weeks or more, compared with 
43,700,000, or 61 per cent, in 1954. 


Full Employment Said 
Advantageous to All 


A recent survey in Australia disclosed 
that full employment has undoubted 
advantages for all sections of the 
community. 

It means the full use of the available 
resources of manpower and permits the 
ready absorption into productive employ- 
ment of the population, the Ministry of 
Labour Advisory Council stated. 


For the wage and salary earner, it 
holds the manifold advantages of greater 
economic security and a wider choice of 
careers. 


For employers, independent business and 
professional people, it means a larger 
demand for their products and services, and 
a wider scope for enterprise. 


The survey concluded that Australia’s 
employment, industrial and labour-manage- 
ment problems must be considered on the 
basis that full employment has come to 
stay. 

The survey was made by the Ministry 
of Labour Advisory Council, which pub- 
lished a paper on the subject titled, “Some 
Problems of Full Employment.” 


Copies of the paper may be had on 
application to the Department of Labour 
and National Service, Century Building, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Output Must Keep Pace 
With Income Rise—U.K. 


Full employment and stable prices can 
be attained in Britain, according to a 
Government White Paper, if certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 


The solution, it says, lies in self- 
restraint in making wage demands and in 
fixing profit margins. and prices, so that 
the total money income does not rise 
faster than output. 

Experience over the past 10 years, the 
Government noted, has shown that the 
fuller employment is, the more likely it 
is that prices will rise. 

The Government urged business to pass 
on gains from higher productivity by 
lowering prices and to raise its profits, not 
by maintaining high profit margins, but by 
expanding turnover. 

To achieve increased productivity, the 
White Paper says, management must use 
the most modern plants and techniques 
and eliminate restrictive practices. Labour 
will also have to co-operate in adopting 
new methods and in dropping its own 
restrictive practices, the Government said. 
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Percentagewise, Women’s 
Pay Boosts Exceed Men’s 


Reckoned on a percentage basis, salary 
increases were greater for female than for 
male clerical employees in Montreal last 
year, according to a survey conducted by 
the industrial relations section of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade. 


The survey, which covered 46,527 clerical 
employees of 610 firms, showed that in the 
year ending last October female workers’ 
salaries increased 2:99 per cent, compared 
with 1-45 for those of male workers. 


Hours of Work 


The statistics obtained by the survey 
showed that 4 per cent of the office 
employees covered worked fewer than 35 
hours a week, 27 per cent worked between 
35 and 36 hours, 62 per cent worked from 
37 to 38 hours, and 39 per cent worked 
between 39 and 40% hours a week. Less 
than one-half of one per cent work on 
Saturdays, 95 per cent work a five-day week, 
68 per cent are paid fortnightly, and 72 
per cent are given supper money for over- 
time work. 


India Announces Details 
Of Proposed Health Plan 


A broad outline of India’s future health 
program was given by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Health Minister, in an address to a 
meeting of the Central Council of Health. 


The salient features of the program are: 
provision of adequate institutional facilities 
for organizing health services; facilities for 
training medical and health personnel; 
control of communicable diseases; provision 
of environmental hygiene; and a program 
of family planning and population control. 

In the Second Five Year Plan, the 
Minister said, larger hospital accommoda- 
tion was planned. Institutions were to be 
increased probably by 25 per cent and beds 
by 15 per cent. 


Training Plans 


The Minister said that it was proposed 
to set up more medical colleges, as well as 
to establish full-time teaching units in 
some of the existing institutions. Arrange- 
ments were also being made, she said, for 
the training of nurses, midwives, pharma- 
cists, sanitary inspectors and other tech- 
nicians at medical colleges and at larger 
hospitals not now used as_ training 
institutions. 

The Minister said that it was proposed 
to establish more dental colleges in India. 
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Ontario MLA Suggests 
Labour Act Chenges 


The abolition of three-man conciliation 
boards and their replacement by one-man 
boards consisting of a conciliation officer 
was advocated by Robert Macaulay, MLA 
for Riverdale (Toronto), in a recent speech 
in the Ontario Legislature on the Labour 
Relations Act of the province. 

While Mr. Macaulay in general com- 
mended the Act as “an excellent Act,” he 
criticized it in some important respects, and 
offered several suggestions for its 1mprove- 
ment. He urged that the Act should be 
administered entirely by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, instead of partly by the Board 
and partly by the courts, as at present. 

Although the speaker believed in having 
“cooling-off” periods, he also believed that 
these periods at present were unnecessarily 
long. “There are two delays which I think 
can be eliminated or reduced,” he said. 
“Firstly an application is made initially to 
the Labour Relations Board asking for its 
approval that the conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour be brought into 
the picture. I think if the application were 
made, in the first instance, to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, as much as two weeks’ 
time could be saved.... 


Second Suggestion 


“There is a second way in which the 
procedure can be stepped up,” the speaker 
continued, “and that is by cutting out 
three-man conciliation boards altogether, 
thus having a conciliation board consist of 
the conciliation officer. The parties will 
know, when they utilize his services, and 
he discusses the problems with them, that 
there is no court of further jurisdiction to 
handle cases, and that this is the only step 
they can take, which means they have to 
settle or go on strike.” 


Failing the abolition of three-man con- 
ciliation boards, Mr. Macaulay said he 
wished that “some greater prestige and 
power could be placed in the hands of the 
conciliators of the Department of Labour”. 
He thought that if the conciliation officers 
had wider discretionary powers to refuse 
applications for the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, more cases could be 
settled by the conciliation officers without 
going on to a board. 

With special reference to the General 
Motors strike, the speaker strongly objected 
to the Labour Relations Board being able 
to decline to give a decision as to the 
legality of a strike when application for a 
ruling on the matter was made to the 
Board by one of the parties in a dispute. 
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Mr. Macaulay went on to say: “The 
Labour Relations Act should be amended 
to provide that the Labour Relations 
Board shall, if it finds the circumstances 
are such that a strike or a lockout is legal 
or illegal, make the declaration for which 
the parties are asking.” 

He suggested that “courses could be 
offered at the University of Toronto and 
the Law School to personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Labour in relation to conciliation 
and labour disputes”. 


Pay of Board Members 


The speaker took exception to the wide 
divergence of pay allowed to different 
members of the same conciliation board. 
“One member, simply because he is a 
judge, gets more than twice as much as 
the others; in fact, he receives more than 
both of the others combined. With the 
greatest respect, I submit he is not worth 
twice as much as the others,” Mr. Macaulay 
asserted. 


Citing the Teamsters union in particular, 
the speaker said that although unions had 
a right to make their own rules and means 
of enforcing discipline there should be some 
limit to the time during which a local union 
could be held under receivership or trustee- 
ship by the parent union. He suggested 
a limit of six months, which could be 
extended by permission of the Labour 
Relations Board on application by the 
union. Mr. Macaulay said that at the 
present time four locals of the Teamsters’ 
union in Canada are under trusteeship. 

The speaker declared himself opposed to 
the compulsory incorporation of trade 
unions, which had been advocated in some 
newspaper articles recently. He based his 
opposition on two grounds: first, that in- 
corporation offered no advantage in dealing 
with, or acting against, a union; and 
secondly, that since businessmen were 
allowed to operate without being incor- 
porated there was no justification for forcing 
incorporation on labour unions. 

The member also spoke against Govern- 
men-supervised votes before or during a 
strike, taking the view that to make such 
votes compulsory would be an unjustifiable 
interference with the right of the unions to 
run their own affairs. 

Mr. Macaulay furthermore opposed com- 
pulsory arbitration of labour disputes, as 
well as the suggestion that a conciliation 
board award should be made retroactive to 
the time a strike began. He believed that 
the question of retroactivity could very 
well be left to the parties to thrash out 
between themselves. 





Predicts Automation 
In Offices in 10 Years 


Automation will become general in busi- 
ness offices within the next ten years, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, radar inventor and 
electronic consultant, told the Seventh 
Annual Management Conference in Mont- 
real last month. 

In 15 years, automation will be general 
in mass production industries, while in 20 
years it will invade machine shop opera- 
tions, he believes. 


Effect on People 


He felt that 15 years are available in 
which to study the effect that automation 
will have on the people whose jobs it will 
replace. 

Four other speakers at the conference did 
not challenge Sir Robert’s estimate of the 
speed with which automation was coming. 
They were, however, unanimous in playing 
down the effects of automation on employ- 
ment. 

Murray Cotterill, Public Relations Director 
for the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that union leaders are telling workers 
that they need have no fear of automation. 

He said that the process of collective 
bargaining was a check which labour could 
impose on management’s too-hasty adop- 
tion of automation. , 

John Dickey, Parliamentary Assistant to 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, said Canada’s expanding 
economy would provide alternative employ- 
ment for those whose jobs were taken over 
by automation. 

J. A. Calder, Vice-president and Treasurer 
of Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
and immediate Past President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, saw future 
job diversification in the expanding Cana- 
dian economy. 

Mr. Calder noted that in 1939, some 
1,350,000 were in agriculture compared with 
800,000 now, whereas 650,000 were employed 
in manufacturing compared with 1,400,000. 





Automation Only Answer 
To Employment Problem 

Automation is the only solution to the 
long-range problem of employment, in the 
opinion of Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
the General Electric Company. He also 
thinks it will be a boon to labour, the 
investor and the public. 

He believes that in the next 10 years it 
will be necessary to increase industrial out- 
put by 40 per cent, and that only 14 per 
cent more workers will be available to 
do it. 


He bases his arguments on what he terms 
the losing race between population and its 
demands on the one hand, and the labour 
force on the other. 

Under those circumstances he believes 
“we either have to work harder and longer, 
or drastically raise the amount each of us 
can produce per unit of time”. 

In a speech in New York last month, 
Mr. Cordiner pointed out that if produc- 
tivity 1s stepped up, workers’ earnings can 
be greatly increased. They have gone from 
$2,000 to $5,600 at General Electric in 15 
years, he said. 


Steelworkers Will Seek 
SUB in 1956 Negotiations 


A supplementary unemployment benefit 
plan (GAW) for its entire membership will 
be sought this year by the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Other items to be sought by the union’s 
wage policy committee, which the union 
estimates may cost up to 20 or 30 cents 
an hour, will be more life insurance, 
expanded sick benefits, higher surgical 
reimbursements and extension of health 
insurance coverage to retired workers. It 
is also likely the union will seek to have 
the existing social insurance program placed 
on a non-contributory basis. 





Can Industry Plan 


The SUB plan to be sought, as part of 
the package deal, will be equal at least to 
the one negotiated last year in the can 
industry by the union (L.G., Sept. 1955, 
p. 1022). 

Recently, the union turned down an 
offer of a jobless pay plan by International 
Nickel Company, “for two reasons.” 

The union felt it was highly improper 
for the company, prior to the opening of 
collective bargaining, to propose a unilateral 
plan without prior consultation with the 
union, on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

Secondly, the union felt the Nickel pro- 
posal was “entirely unacceptable” because in 
its view it was a form of compulsory indi- 
vidual savings plan, not a joint-risk one. 


India Propeses Joint 


Management Councils 

Proposals for the establishment of man- 
agement councils in certain industries, on 
which workers and management would be 
associated, have been approved by the 
labour panel of India’s Planning Commis- 
sion, it has been announced. The panel 
met under the chairmanship of Planning 
Minister G, L. Nanda. 
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Labour, Management Join 
In Gth Safety Meeting 


A notable example of labour-management 
co-operation was provided when, for the 
sixth consecutive year, labour and manage- 
ment in the British Columbia paper industry 
joined forces to sponsor the Labour- 
Management Safety Conference, held 
recently in Vancouver. 

During the two-day conference, delegates 
came from all parts of the province to 
discuss safety education, accident preven- 
tion and first aid, and to consider ways 


and means to improve the industry’s 
safety record. 

Labour was represented by delegates 
from the locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, and the International 


Brotherhood of Paper Makers. Manage- 
ment delegates came from various com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper products in the province. 

The conference was preceded by the 
annual first aid competitions held by the 
Western Division, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. Nine first aid teams, 
representing various companies in the divi- 
sion, competed for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry First Aid Trophy. 

In a safety slogan contest held in con- 
nection with the conference, the slogan 
chosen as the best of the 368 submitted 
was: “Safety rules are your safest tools.” 
Other safety awards and prizes were also 
presented during the conference. 


It was reported at the conference that 
during the ten-year period since 1946, the 
accident frequency rate in the industry had 
been reduced almost 75 per cent. 

On the other hand, R. M. Cooper, Vice- 
president of the Powell River Co., said: 
“We have slipped badly in our accident 
prevention work. Measured by practically 
every yardstick, the accident record was 
not as good as in 1954.” 


Comparing 1954 with 1955, he pointed 
out that “in nine mills operating under 
the standard labour contract the accident 
frequency rate jumped from 10-38 to 1622, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, 
while severity decreased from 2,372 to Le G2 iI 
—29 per cent”. In 1955, the nine mills had 
205 lost-time accidents, against 131 in 1954, 
he reported, 

The conference was addressed by Paul L. 
Phillips, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, who assured 
the delegates of the continued co-operation 
and support of the union in the fight to 
lower accident rates throughout the 
industry. 
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Another labour speaker was John P. 
Burke, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. Mr. Burke said that a real 
union must be interested in the success of 
the company, and in the quality and 
quantity of work done by its members. 
The union, he said, must learn to give as 
well as to receive, and its members must 
realize that their success is bound closely 
to that of the company. 


Speaking of the paper industry, he said: 
“Labour relations are better than in most 
industries. Management and labour are 
working together to save the lives and 
limbs of workers in the plants.” 


Retirement Counselling 
Provided by Swift Co. 


A new retirement counselling program for 
its employees has recently been announced 
by Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., which has 
had a compulsory retirement age of 65 
since 1916. 


By questioning its pensioners, the com- 
pany found five main sources of difficulty 
and trouble for retired persons: illness, use 
of leisure time, housing, employment and 
making ends meet. 


Some pensioners, it was found, had some 
physical ailment or disability which should 
have been attended to before retirement. 
People with jobs and hobbies usually 
accustom themselves to retirement better 
than those who lack such interests. Those 
who own their houses find the sense of 
ownership and the maintenance of the 
house a source of interest and satisfaction. 

Financial difficulties, the company found, 
could be minimized by forethought and 
preparation before retirement. People do 
not usually retrench until they have to, 
and consequently the reduction in income 
that retirement brings with it comes as a 
jolt. 


The company has devised a five-step 
counselling plan. After 20 years’ ‘service 
an employee is sent a letter explaining his 
status under the company’s retirement 
policy, and encouraging him to plan for 
the future. At age 60 and again at age 
64 the employee is given an interview, 
which his wife is welcome to attend. His 
prospects after retirement are discussed and 
he is encouraged to study his financial 
position and to measure his skills in case 
he plans to look for employment. 

The fourth step concerns the actual 
retirement, and the fifth step is a visit or 
a letter to the pensioner a year after 
retirement, and annually thereafter. 


Retirement Should Be 
Voluntary—DVA Doctor 


Retirement from work should come 
voluntarily or when the person is no 
longer able to perform his duties satisfac- 
torily, in the opinion of Dr. L. F. Koyl, 
Director of the assessment unit at Sunny- 
brook Hospital. 


Speaking on the subject of old age at 
the 36th annual meeting of the Health 
League of Canada, Dr. Koyl said: “Man- 
agement and labour could have the assur- 
ance that all was fair if an outside, rigidly 
independent examining board were to give 
an annual opinion as to each person’s 
suitability for retention in his job. The 
annual medical examination would have 
intrinsic value, apart from its re-employ- 
ment function. Management, of course, 
must maintain its right to decide whether 
the employee’s services are needed.” 

Dr. Koyl emphasized the importance of 
a gradual slowing down in the activities of 
older persons in preparation for retirement. 


About 37 per cent of men 65 years of 
age or over in the United States held jobs 
in June 1955, according to a statement 
issued by New York State Department of 
Labor. More than one in five of these 
men were receiving a social security or 
other pension. About 9 per cent of women 
65 and over were in paid employment. 


Introduce Equal Pay Bills 
In U.S. Senate, Congress 


Senator Irving Ives of New York last 
month introduced in the United States 
Senate an equal pay bill which provides 
“a method of implementing equal pay in 
much the same way that minimum wage is 
handled under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act”. An identical bill was later intro- 
duced in the House by Congresswoman 
Frances Bolton and Congressman Carroll 
Kearns. 

(A bill to provide equal pay for female 
employees for equal work was introduced 
in the Canadian House of Commons by 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, on January 12 and a similar 
measure was introduced by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) on January 16). 

According to Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, while 16 states and 
Alaska already have equal pay bills, “a 
federal law is necessary because a large 
majority of the states have not enacted 
equal pay laws”. 


U.K. Extending Equal Pay 
To More Occupations 


The plan to provide men and women 
in Britain equal pay for equal work is 
expanding. 

Originally, the scheme was implemented 
to cover women in the non-industrial civil 
service. They numbered 155,000 (L.G., 
March 1955, p. 270). 

The scheme is now expanding into local 
government services, the teaching and 
nursing professions and the railways. 

In local government, departmental 
grades, where there is common recruit- 
ment of men and women and conditions of 
employment are the same, women’s wage 
scales are to be improved in seven equal 
stages. 

Women in the teaching profession in both 
England and Wales will reach wage parity 
with men by 1961. Their salaries are also 
being increased in seven stages. 

The equal pay scheme for nursing staff 
is identical to that applying to other civil 
service departments. 

In the railways, pay for women will also 
be brought to parity with that of men in 
seven years. The scheme will apply only 
in posts where there is equal responsibility 
in every respect. The scheme is to be 
instituted early this year. 


Paper Mill Unions’ Council 
Opposed to Sundey Work 


A strong stand was taken against Sunday 
work in paper mills at the 22nd annual 
convention of the Quebec and WHastern 
Canada Council, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Mill Unions, in Ottawa last 
month. The Council also indicated its 
intention of asking for increased wages or 
fringe benefits, or both, during the coming 
year. 

Minister of Labour 


Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Council, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, said that 1956 could well be 
called a “year of destiny” for the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Despite the technical advances that will 
undoubtedly be made in the industry 
during the next 25 years it will require at 
least 25,000 additional workers, Mr. Gregg 
said. The great majority of these will be 
highly-skilled workers, he added. 

The story of the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the Minister said, was “a magnificent 
record of strike-free progress”. Relations 
between management and labour were 
excellent and problems were settled over 
the conference table to mutual satisfaction. 
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Right Economic Climate 
Needed for Productivity 


The best assurance of growth in produc- 
tivity lies in preserving an economic climate 
in which rewards, whether to employers or 
employees, depend on efficient performance. 
This is the opinion of the Australian 
Department of Labour Advisory Council. 


According to a recent news release of the 
Austrahan Department, the Council men- 
tioned the following ways in which produc- 
tivity gains may be distributed in widely 
varying proportions: to consumers through 
lower prices, to workers through higher 
wages and salaries and other improvements 
in working conditions, to proprietors and 
shareholders through higher profits, and to 
businesses and undertakings through the 
building up of reserves to provide for 
re-equipment and expansion. 

The Council is well aware that there is 
no simple recipe for increasing produc- 
tivity. Higher productivity is the outcome 
of improvements in efficiency in many and 
varied individual undertakings and involves 
the application of many different methods, 
it pointed out. Their application depends 
on incentive to increase efficiency, a con- 
sciousness of the need to raise productivity 
and a willingness by all concerned to 
attempt all the means available, the Council 
said. 





Suggest Ways to Share 
Profits of Productivity 


The sharing of profits earned through 
increased productivity should be deter- 
mined equally with regard to the indi- 
vidual’s contribution, the distribution of 
wealth and to social considerations. This 
was a conclusion reached by the Third 
International Congress of the International 
Catholie Secretariat for Technologists, Agri- 
culturists and Economists, held at Montal- 
legro, Italy. 

The national associations represented at 
the Congress agreed that profits earned by 
increased productivity should be distin- 
guished according to the method by which 
productivity was increased. Cited as 
examples of various methods were: in- 
creased speed of work; better utilization 
of equipment; organization, rationalization 
or standardization of work; improvement 
in human relations; new capital expendi- 
ture; improvement in markets and in 
occupational organization; or circumstances 
independent of the undertaking. 

Measures of mechanization, the Congress 
concluded, should always be examined from 
the standpoint of how it can improve con- 
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ditions of work. The co-operation of the 
worker in this task was necessary, the 
Congress stated. 

Night work should be reduced to the 
minimum, it said, and where two shifts 
are worked, each shift should not exceed 
eight hours. 

Increases in productivity, the Congress 
said, should enable human relations in an 
undertaking to be improved. 

“The personnel should be kept better 
informed and be more widely consulted. 
Remuneration should increase with produc- 
tivity. In no case should the workers bear 
the cost of mismanagement in the shape 
of a reduction in the minimum wage. 

“Careful management must provide for 
changes in the labour force in accordance 
with variations in productivity. Workers 
about to be dismissed must have a suffi- 
cient period of notice; this period should 
be longer where dismissal is due _ to 
increased productivity.” 

To enhance the welfare of mankind was 
the chief objective of increased produc- 
tivity, the Congress stated. As long as 
the “minimum living standard” has not 
been reached it should be a priority target 
in every undertaking. 

Measures to increase productivity, the 
Congress said, should be abandoned if they 
will eventually cause unemployment. The 
only exception to this would be the case 
of force majeure. 

The Congress said the economic doctrine 
which regarded a proportion of unemploy- 
ment as normal should be condemned as 
anti-social. Those who apply such a policy, 
it said, should pay the unemployed at the 
same rate as other workers. 





Publish New Edition of 
“Trade Union Library’’ 


A revised edition of A Trade Union 
Inbrary has recently been published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology of 
Princeton University. The purpose of the 
book is to provide a catalogue of the most 
important sources of knowledge in regard 
to union organizational structure, collective 
bargaining, and governmental interposition 
in labour problems. 

To quote from the Foreword of the 
book: “While designed originally for 
officers and staff of American trade unions, 
the previous editions of the bibliography 
have been widely used by librarians, 
teachers, and students. The current edition 
is designed for all of these groups and for 
others who are interested in exploring the 
rich written resources in this field of 
growing interest.” 


Health Insurance Covers 
96% in Montreal Offices 


Information obtained from 610 firms in 
the Montreal area shows that 96 per cent 
of their office employees are covered by 
hospital insurance, according to a survey 
covering 46,527 such employees conducted 
by the Montreal Board of Trade last year. 

The survey. also showed that 88 per cent 
of 101,489 hourly-paid employees of 341 
firms in the area were covered by this type 
of insurance. 

In the clerical group, 6 per cent of the 
employees have the full cost of their 
hospital insurance paid by their employer, 
33 per cent pay their own insurance, while 
57 per cent belong to a contributory plan. 

Although most of the firms joining in the 
survey stated that they had no definite plan 
for paid sick leave, they all intimated that 
office employees are paid for time lost 
through illness, the length of such leave 
being at the discretion of management but 
depending on length of service and the 
employee’s record. 

In the hourly-rated group, 15 per cent 
have the entire cost of the plan paid by 
the employer, 15 per cent pay for their own 
insurance, and the other 58 per cent pay 
into a contributory plan. This is in con- 
trast to seven or eight years ago, when 
47 per cent of 70,280 employees surveyed 
paid their own insurance and 24 per cent 


belonged to a contributory plan. 

The survey also shows that there has 
been a steady growth in the introduction 
of pension plans, which last year covered 
91 per cent of the clerical employees and 
80 per cent of the hourly-paid employees, 
the latter having increased 11 per cent in 
the last 11 years. 

Percentages of clerical employees with 
the following benefits are: accident and sick- 
ness insurance, 54; group life insurance, 96; 


surgical operation insurance, 92; other 
forms of company insurance, 55. 
Corresponding percentages of hourly- 


rated workers are: accident and sickness, 
79: group life, 83; surgical operation, 72; 
other forms of insurance, 44. 

By way of comparison, the findings of 
a study recently published by the New 
York State Department of Labor show that 
about 40 out of every 100 workers in the 
state are covered by hospital insurance 
fully paid by the employer, 20 per cent 
pay part of the premium, while the remain- 
ing 40 per cent have no hospital insurance. 

For group surgical insurance, the propor- 
tions are similar. Group medical insurance 
for which the employer pays wholly or in 
part ranges from reimbursement only if the 
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patient is in hospital (which applies to 
nearly half the employees covered) up to 
unlimited medical service. 


Little Change in 1954 in 
Co-operative Membership 


The co-operative movement in Canada 
has experienced a continuous and rapid 
growth since 1933, although since 1950 the 
pace has not been so rapid, it is pointed 
out in the 28rd annual edition of 
Co-operation im Canada, a summary pre- 
pared by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total business reported for 1954 by 
2.590 co-operatives with a membership of 
1,266,022 amounted to $1,015-1 millon. 
The co-operatives had assets of $462-9 
million and members’ equity was $199-5 
million, or 43 per cent of the total assets. 

Although the number of associations 
reporting declined in 1954, consolidation: of 
smaller associations probably accounted for 
most of the decline, the summary said. 
This is indicated by the very small change 
in the total membership. 





Argentina Raises Wages, 
Bans Price Increases 


Price control has been tied to wages by 
one of the recent decrees of the Argentine 
Government. Employers are now com- 
pelled to absorb the cost of wage boosts, 
rather than add them to commodity prices. 

The second decree compels employers to 
give workers a 10-per-cent salary increase, 
retroactive to February 1, 1956, over and 
above any other raises which may be 
secured later through negotiation or higher 
productivity. 

The Minister of Commerce, Dr. Llama- 
zares, explained that the decree on price 
control was designed to prevent unjustified 
and artificial price increases. Maximum 
fines of one million pesos will be imposed 
on illicit gains. 

The Government hopes the salary boost, 
coupled with the price control edict, will 
result in the higher productivity that the 
country needs to re-establish its sagging 
economy. 

Observers have expressed the opinion, 
however, that the increase, although helping 
to balance partly the rising cost of living, 
is not high enough to incite workers to 
greater exertions. 


Russia last month reduced the length of 
the work-week—from 48 to 46 hours. The 
Government has ordered that henceforth 
employees will work only six hours on 
Saturdays and on a day before a national 
holiday. 
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AFL-CIO Chiefs Call for 
Substantial’ Pay Boosts 


A call for “substantial” wage and welfare 
increases was sounded at the mid-winter 
meeting of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Expanded purchasing power is necessary to 
ward off a rise in unemployment and to 
give workers an “adequate share of the 
benefits of industrial progress,” the council 
said. 

The call for higher wages was part of an 
economic report, approved by the council, 
that predicted a slight increase this year 
in industrial output. The rise might not 
be sufficient, however, to provide job 
opportunities for those entering the labour 
force or for those displaced by automation, 
the report stated. 

Other recommendations for keeping the 
economy strong made by the council 
were :— 

That taxes be cut for the low and middle 


income brackets and raised for wealthy 
individuals and corporations. 
That the federal minimum wage be 


increased to $1.25 an hour and extended 
to additional workers. 

That federal aid to education, housing, 
urban redevelopment, roadbuilding and 
hospitals be expanded. 

That a federal farm program be devised 
to bolster the income of small farmers and 
encourage the consumption of farm 
products. 

The most explosive internal issue yet 
faced by the newly-merged organization 
was peacefully settled at the meeting when 
the two principal union leaders in Detroit 
—Walter R. Reuther of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and James R. Hoffa of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

—agreed on a method of settling a bitter 
jurisdictional strike at the Packard Motor 
Co. plant. The plan of settlement included 
a pledge by both the rival groups to avoid 
future conflict. 


Creation of a special committee to iron 
out disputes between overlapping unions 
over the affiliation to be assigned to new 
members was authorized. 

The question of whether the AFL-CIO 
should give direct support to a candidate 
in the United States Presidential election 
was discussed at the meeting, but without 
any decision being reached, 


Other matters debated by the Council 
included the organization of workers on 
large corporate farms, welfare fund abuses, 
and the reunion of West and East 
Germany. 
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Mr. Meany said that the meeting had 
been much more harmonious than he had 
expected, and he remarked that no friction 
had developed between leaders who had 
been fighting each other for 20 years before 
the merger took place. 

One of the most beneficial results of the 
meeting was considered to be the progress 
towards better personal relations between 
former rivals. 


New Book Is History 
OF Carpenters’ Union 


If the present United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America con- 
tained only men who performed tasks done 
by carpenters before 1900, it is doubtful if 
it could muster 100,000 members. In 1947, 
it boasted a membership of 722,000. 

This information is contained in a 
new book, Empire in Wood, written by 
Robert A. Christie and published by the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, a unit of the State 
University of New York at Cornell 
University. 

Changes that have occurred in the trade, 
since the union was formed, are covered 


_in the book, which states at one point: 


“Since 1912 it has altered its jurisdiction 
so many times to absorb new crafts, indus- 
tries and sub-industries that a list of its 
jurisdictional claims occupies two pages of 
the present constitution. ...” 

Some of the chapter headings: The 
Union, The Industry, and the Carpenter: 
Present Day; All That’s Made of Wood; 
The Struggle for Power: The Worth of the 
National Union to the Carpenter. 


Supreme Court in U.S. 
Rules on “Featherbedding”’ 


United States unions which employ 
threats or force to compel employers to 
retain workers whose jobs have become 
redundant face the possibility of prosecu- 
tion as a result of a recent Supreme Court 
interpretation of the Anti-Racketeering Act. 

A lower court had ruled that such 
“featherbedding” demands were not a 
criminal offence under the Act since con- 
duct of the kind was not made an unfair 
labour practice by the Taft- Hartley Act. 
But the Supreme Court took the view that 
an amendment to the Anti- Racketeering 
Act made in 1946 was “meant to stop just 
such conduct”. 

In the case before the Court the demands 
which were held to be illegal would have 
forced an employer to hire superfluous 
workers in connection with the use of 

earth-moving machinery. 


“Must Show Shoppers 


“Tf we want to assure ourselves that the 
Canadian market will buy ‘Made-in-Canada’ 
articles we have got to prove to Canadian 
women that these articles are the best they 
can get for the price they pay,” said T. A. 
Rice, President of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in an address at Owen 
Sound last month. 


Goods Best’ 


Mr. Rice, who was urging Canadians to 
give favourable consideration to Canadian- 
made articles when doing their shopping, 
said that it must be pointed out to Cana- 
dian women, who spend 85 cents out of the 
Canadian consumer’s dollar, that there are 
other things besides price and quality to 
be considered. 


Canadian 





Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
the administration of some of its provi- 
slons came in for extensive criticism in a 
statement of legislative proposals sub- 
mitted March 15 to the Ontario Govern- 
ment by the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL). Changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and other provincial laws 
were also suggested in the brief. 


Labour Relations Act 


“The Labour Relations Act provides no 
procedure for the orderly transfer of 
bargaining rights from one union to 
another where a merger or amalgamation 
has taken place,” the Federation pointed 
out, requesting that the defect be remedied 
immediately. 

As the Act stands now, the brief went 
on to say, “a union’s bargaining position 
can be destroyed by a change in the 
corporate entity of a company. A com- 
pany such as A.B.C. Co. can wipe out the 
seniority and other rights of employees by 
re-incorporating as A.B.C. Co], Ltd., while 
retaining identical management and other 
features of the business. We believe this 
is a matter that can only be remedied by 
proper legislation.” 

The provision of the Act that allows a 
municipality to remove itself from the 
authority of the Act was objected to by 
the Federation. 

Long delays caused by going through 
the conciliation procedure were com- 
plained of. 

The Federation reiterated its demand for 
‘check-off legislation, and its opposition to 
“the voting procedures now loaded in 
favour of management”. It drew the 
Government’s attention to “the ease with 
which a union can be decertified, or a 
group of apple-polishers can intervene to 
oppose a union, compared with the diffi- 
culty a union has in proving its union 
membership,” and it suggested “that the 
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conditions for intervention or decertifica- 
tion be made similar to those of certifi- 
cation”. 

“The tendency of some companies to 
disregard the findings of an arbitrator 
appointed under the terms of an agree- 
ment as required by the Act...while 
employees are still denied the right to 
economic action as an alternative,” was 
another complaint of the Federation. “Tf 
a remedy cannot be found to stop this 
practice then unions should be given back 
the right to strike on grievance during the 
term of an agreement,” it said. 

“We have been disturbed by the 
apparent policy of the Minister of Labour, 
under no condition to issue orders imple- 
menting the recommendations of commis- 
sioners under the Act,” the Federation said, 
instancing several recent cases in which the 
reinstatement of employees dismissed in 
violation of the Act had been ordered but 
in which “the Minister has neglected or 
refused to issue the required orders”. 

With reference to a recent judgment of 
the Supreme Court which “apparently held 
that support or interference by the com- 
pany in favour of employees seeking 
decertification need not disqualify the 
employees’ application,’ the Federation 
said: “That section of the Act which gives 
to an employee the right to a union of 
his own choice must be made meaningful; 
if an amendment is necessary to convince 
the courts, then the amendment should be 
made immediately.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation called for a halt to the 
““idiculous” merit rating system which is 
currently being tested by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The request was repeated that the 
present maximum compensation of 75 per 
cent of earnings up to $4,000 annually be 
increased to 100 per cent of actual 
earnings. 
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The Federation asked the Government 
to remove the “injustice” as a result of 
which widows and dependents of workmen 
who died because of industrial accidents or 
diseases before April 7, 1953, were paid 
less than those who have become eligible 
since that date. Some recommendations 
were also made regarding accident preven- 
tion associations and the rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief asked the Government to:— 

Take steps to secure strict enforcement 
of the province’s Fair Practices legislation. 

Amend its legislation to provide a 
maximum work week of 40 hours, with 
pay at the rate of at least time and a half 
for overtime work, and a minimum annual 
paid vacation of two weeks for all 
employees. 

Raise the statutory minimum wage to 
at least $1 an hour for men and women 
in all occupations and industries, and to 
amend its equal pay for equal work legis- 
lation to specify “equal pay for similar or 
comparable work”. 

Take the initiative in launching local 
redevelopment programs in the municipali- 
ties, with special attention to “projects 
that will include low-rental, attractive 
accommodation for senior citizens”. 

Give careful attention to a number of 
matters regarding the educational system 
of the province. The Government was also 
pressed to make “every effort to obtain 
federal assistance in meeting both present 
and future educational requirements”, 


Automation 


A six-point program to deal with 
“present and future problems that may be 
posed by technological changes in indus- 
try” was proposed by the Federation. The 
program included: the setting-up of a 
standing committee with representatives of 
labour, management and the public to 
study questions arising out of automation, 
and to protect the interests of citizens; 
assistance to students to enable them to 
delay their entry into the labour market 
and to train themselves better; training 
of workers who are displaced; gradual 


reduction of the work week by law, without 
loss of take-home pay; assistance to 
workers who are obliged to move to other 


places; and provision of social security 
measures that will encourage _ earlier 
retirement. 


Gas Pipeline 


The brief expressed opposition to the 
“present plan whereby the federal Govern- 
ment and Ontario will jointly construct 
the unprofitable Northern Ontario link in 
a privately-owned pipeline” and urged the 
Government to set up a Crown corporation 
to distribute natural gas within the 
province. 


Welfare Programs 


Consideration of the cost of a health 
insurance plan, the Federation said, “must 
take second place to that of the 
tremendous job to be done in meeting the 
health needs of the people of Ontario”. It 
expressed uneasiness about reports that the 
Ontario proposals were limited to basic 
hospital and diagnostic services, and said 
that it would be critical of the imposition 
of a “deductible” or “deterrent” charge. 
It urged that the administration of any 
health plan be given to “a government 
agency, separate and distinct from any 
voluntary hospital or medical insurance 
plans”. 

The brief expressed disappointment that 
the Government, in spite of the Federa- 
tion’s past representations, had not pro- 
vided interim relief, pending a settlement 
with the federal Government, for the 
“thousands of unemployed who are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance, or 
have exhausted their benefits”. 

The Federation again urged the Govern- 
ment to grant an “adequate” supplementary 
allotment to the old age pensioners of the 
province, suggesting an amount of $20. 

The work done by voluntary groups to 
help retarded children was commended by 
the OFL, but it said that “the major 
responsibility lies with the Government to 
provide adequate physical facilities and 
trained personnel for the care, training 
and rehabilitation of these handicapped 
children”. 





Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A number of changes in provincial labour 
legislation and the enactment of certain new 
labour laws were asked for by the Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour (TLC) in a brief 
presented to the Labour Legislation Review 
Committee recently set up in the province. 
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The committee has the duty of reviewing 
and considering changes in existing legis- 
lation, as well as of examining proposals 
for new legislation put forward by interested 
parties. 


Labour Relations Act 


Changes in the Labour Relations Act 
recommended by the Federation included: 
provision for a compulsory, irrevocable 
check-off of union dues if requested by a 
qualified bargaining agent; an amendment 
to prohibit employers from increasing rates 
of wages after notice to negotiate has been 
filed, or at any time before the conclusion 
of negotiations for a collective agreement; 
that an application for decertification should 
be entertained only after a vote of the 
employees has been taken, and after the 
lapse of at least two years from the grant- 
ing of certification; and that an employer 
be required to show proof of necessity 
before discontinuing, suspending, or trans- 
ferring, in whole or in part, his business or 
establishment. A number of other amend- 
ments to the Act were requested. 


Vacations with Pay Act 


The Federation pointed out that vaca- 
tions with pay legislation was already in 


force in seven of the ten provinces, and 
asked the Committee to study the legisla- 
tion in other provinces with a view to 
recommending a suitable Act for New- 
foundland. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Federation suggested that the 
Committee should study the recommenda- 
tions made to the Government by the 
Federation repeatedly in the past for an 
increase in the amount of compensation 
payable to injured workmen and _ their 
dependents. 


New Legislation 


The Federation asked the Committee to 
give earnest consideration to recommending 
the enactment of the following new laws: 
an Industrial Standards Act, an Equal Pay 
for Equal Work Act, fair labour clauses in 
government contracts, a Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and a Fire Department Act. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Fisheries Training Program 


February 28 


To a question put to the Minister of 
Fisheries by 8S. R. Balecom (Halifax) as to 
what financial assistance, if any, is given by 
the federal Government to provincial 
Departments of Fisheries towards a training 
program for fishermen in the repair and 
preventive maintenance of gasoline and 
diesel engines, the answer was “none”’. 


Five-Day Week for Public Service 
March 2 


The Minister of Finance, in reply to a 
question by Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre) concerning extension of the 
five-day week to all categories of govern- 
ment employees, said the Civil Service 
Federation in its brief to the Government 
last fall advocated a course of gradual 
adoption of the five-day week and that the 
Government is considering it, along with 
all the other representations made. 


National Housing Act 


March 5 


The Minister of Public Works moved 
that the House go into committee at the 
next sitting to consider the following 
resolutions: 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure for the further improvement of 
housing and living conditions and for that 
purpose: 

(a) to provide for payments of contribu- 
tions to municipalities in order to assist in 
the clearance, replanning, rehabilitation and 
modernization of blighted areas, up to 
twenty-five million dollars and such other 
amounts as may be subsequently authorized; 

(b) to increase the amount of a home 
improvement loan that may be guaranteed 
under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 
1954; and to increase the aggregate amount 
of home improvement loans that may be 
guaranteed, from one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars to two hundred million 
dollars; 

(c) to increase the aggregate amount of 
all loans in respect of which insurance 
policies may be issued under Part I of the 
Act from two billion dollars to four billion 
dollars; 

(d) to provide five million dollars out of 
which to pay expenses of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation incurred in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities under Part V of 
the Act relating to housing research and 
community planning; 

(e) to provide fifty million dollars for 
federal-provincial land assembly and housing 
projects; and 

(f) to provide for a number of admin- 
istrative and other changes deemed necessary 
for the more efficient administration of the 
Act. | 
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March 9 


The Minister of Public Works announced 
the Government’s decision to increase the 
maximum interest rate on insured loans 
under Part I of the National Housing Act 
from 54 per cent to 5% per cent. “It is 
the expressed policy of the Government,” 
said the Minister, “to adjust the mortgage 
interest rate from time to time within the 
provisions of the statutory formula so that 
the lowest rate will be established which 
will attract on the market adequate 
mortgage funds.” 


Decentralization of Industry 
March 5 


W. G. Dinsdale (Brandon-Souris) pre- 
sented a motion urging the Government to 
make all possible efforts to promote the 
decentralization of industry, particularly for 
defence purposes. 


Capital Punishment and Lotteries 


March 7 


A motion, introduced by the Minister of 
Justice, was agreed to, authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament to inquire into and 
report on the question of whether the 
criminal law relating to capital and 
corporal punishment and lotteries should 
be amended and, if so, in what manner 
and to what extent. 


Small Loans Act 


March 8 


The Government bill setting a sliding 
scale of interest rates on small loans was 
given second reading and referred to the 
standing committee on banking and 
commerce. 


Unemployment Insurance 


March 8 


The Minister of Labour was asked to 
make a statement in reply to representa- 
tions made to him and an allegation by 
the director of the forestry service of the 
U.C.C, farmers’ union, Samuel Audette, 
that lumberjacks who turned down job 
offers by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission had their benefit payments 
discontinued. The jobs, it was said, were 
turned down because the men did not have 
the money to travel to localities where 
work was available or because the wages 
were below the average wood-cutting pay. 

Mr. Gregg replied that he had requested 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to investigate the matter “to see whether 
any unwarranted interpretation was being 
made of the Act against the workers”, 
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March 15 


Adding to his statement of March 8, the 
Minister of Labour said he had received 
a report from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission which he would like to 
summarize. 

Under the Act, the Commission has an 
obligation to refer workers to suitable 
employment when such is available, he said, 
and, when no suitable employment is 
available, to pay benefits to those workers 
who are eligible. It also has an obligation 
to find suitable workers for employers. 


The Commission’s offices in Quebec and 
New Brunswick received orders for a 
substantial number of bushworkers and had 
a considerable number of unplaced appli- 
cants who were eligible on their files and 
accordingly the jobs were offered to these 
applicants. Where employment considered 
as appearing suitable was refused by an 
applicant who was a claimant, benefit was 
suspended pending decision by an insurance 
officer. 

Adjudication by insurance officers is being 
made and suitability of the employment 
determined on the following bases: 

1. The rate of wages offered must be that 
prevailing in the area in which the employ- 
ment is to be performed and not less than 
that offered by good employers in that area. 

2. When a job away from home is offered 
to a bushworker who is a claimant, the 
minimum duration of the employment must 
be such as would enable him to earn at 
least ten times the amount of transporta- 
tion expenses involved. 


The pattern of employment followed by 
these persons is such that they habitually 
work away from home in the lumbering 
and logging industry, Mr. Gregg explained. 
This is taken into consideration by the 
insurance officer, as also is the length of 
time he has been unemployed, special 
domestic circumstances and the opportuni- 
ties for employment in his home area. 

Although the rates of pay offered would 
appear to conform to the above require- 
ments, the Minister concluded, “neverthe- 
less all of the suspensions of benefit already 
imposed will be reviewed in the light of 
these principles and, if the employment is 
found to be unsuitable, benefit will be 
restored in full”. 


March 12 


Asked by O. C. Trainor (Winnipeg 
South) what the Government’s intention 
was concerning coverage of construction 
workers under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the Minister of Labour replied 


that the Commission has the matter under 


careful consideration and will make 
recommendations later on this winter. 
March 27 
Both United States contractors and 


Canadian contractors engaged in the con- 
struction or maintenance of the DEW line 
and similar projects must comply with the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of Canada, the Minister of Labour 
stated in answer to questions put to him. 


Canadian National Railways 
March 14 


In tabling the annual report of. the 
Canadian National Railways for 1955 and 
the budget for 1956, the Mi£nister of 
Transport announced that in its opera- 
tions last year the CNR realized a surplus 
of $10,717,689. 


Health Insurance 
March 15 


Asked by F. G. J. Hahn (New West- 
minister) if it is the Government’s inten- 
tion that no national health program will 
be put into effect until such time as six 
provinces, representing over one-half of the 
population, have approved the agreement, 
or if it would consider modification of this 
plan to set it in operation upon the 
approval of any one province, the Prime 
Minister replied: 

The policy that was expressed to the 
conference with provincial ministers was 
that if and when a majority of the prov- 
inces, representing a majority of the 
population of Canada, wished to put into 
effect some scheme of hospital and diagnostic 
services insurance, the federal Government 
would be prepared to extend technical and 
financial assistance in implementing the 
policy. 


Immigration 
March 19 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration announced that, beginning April 1, 
1956, assistance in family settlement will 
be paid to each immigrant or settler at 
the rate of $60 a year for each dependent 
child under 16 years of age residing in 
Canada during the first year while family 
allowance is not payable. This assistance 
will be available only to immigrants taking 
permanent residence in Canada and to 


Canadian citizens returning to settle 
permanently. 
Economic Rehabilitation 
March 19 
In a motion, Clarence Gillis (Cape 


Breton South) requested the Government 


to consider the advisability of providing 
for the economic rehabilitation of people 
living in communities and areas where 
extreme hardships are resulting from the 
closing down of the principal industries, 
such aid to take the form of either direct 
government assistance in the establishment 
of additional or alternative industries in 
those areas or assisting the people to 
resettle in other communities where alter- 
native employment can be provided. 


The Budget 
March 20 


The budget papers presented by the 
Minister of Finance contained a _ section 
on employment and earnings. It included 
a chart and table on the civilian labour 
force. 


Income Tax 
March 26 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Minister of Finance 
could give the House any further details 
with respect to press reports that his 
Department is considering the matter of 
medical expenses in relation to income tax. 
The Minister replied he had nothing to 
add to what he said in the budget speech. 


Conditions of Employment on DEW Line 
March 27 


In reply to an inquiry by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) concerning 
conditions of employment on the DEW 
line, with particular reference to employ- 
ment of Indians and Eskimos, the Muin- 
ister of Labour gave the following 
information: 

Arrangements between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of the 
United States, he said, provide that con- 
struction contractors will be required to 
give preference to Canadian labour and 
that the rates of pay and working condi- 
tions will be set after consultation with 
the Canadian Department of Labour in 
accordance with the Canadian Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act. This, said the 
Minister, applies to all Canadians employed, 
including Indians and Eskimos. 


Labour Income Statistics 
March 28 


In 1955, the estimated total amount of 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour 
income paid in Canada was $12,861,000,000, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce said, 
in reply to a question put by Irvin Studer 
(Swift Current-Maple Creek). 
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TLC-CCL Brief to Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects 


Joint submission says aims of country’s economic development should 
be: highest possible standard of living for all, with maximum national 
income and fair shares; the preservation of a free, independent nation 


“The highest possible standard of living 
for all ordinary Canadians, maximum 
national income and fair shares” should be 
the first aim of our economic develop- 
ment, the Trades and Labour Congress 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour 
declared in a joint submission to the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects at Ottawa on February 27. 

In a 55,000-word document, the two 
Congresses, shortly to merge in the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, placed as the second 
objective “the preservation of a free, inde- 
pendent Canadian nation, even at some 
economic cost,” and third, “the preserva- 
tion of the historic communities which 
make up the Canadian nation”. 

In seeking these objectives, “we are not 
isolationists,” they said. “We recognize 
Canada’s responsibilities as a member of 
the Commonwealth, NATO, the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. We are not anti-American; we 
recognize and accept the uniquely inti- 
mate relationship of the Canadian and 
American economies.” As proof of this, 
they referred to the fact that most of their 
members belong to international unions. 

“But we also believe,” they added, “that, 
within the limits set by the nature of the 
world we live in, Canada—its Government, 
its industry and its unions—should control 
its own destiny.” The best proof of this, 
they pointed out, is that the new Congress 
is to be absolutely autonomous, affiliated 
with no organization outside the country 
except the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, with which nearly all 
central labour organizations in the free 
world are affiliated, 

The Congresses also urged efforts to 
assure equal progress throughout all regions 
of the country. The idea that one section 
should progress while another falls back is 
completely contrary to the principles of 
Confederation, they declared. 

The two organizations were sharply 
critical concerning the proposed  trans- 
Canada pipeline and charged the federal 
Government with having adopted a “give- 
away” policy to American industry, pro- 
viding plants to the south of the border 
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with Canadian gas at rates far below 
those which would be charged Canadian 
industry. 

Control of Canadian industry by 
American interests might take on new 
significance in the face of automation, they 
suggested. 

Turning then to export markets, the 
Congresses expressed uneasiness concerning 
the proportion of Canada’s trade with the 
United States. “It is the biggest and 
fastest growing market in the world,” they 
commented, “but perhaps may turn out 
to be also the most unstable.” 

Consideration of health insurance as a 
factor in productivity and living standards 
was urged upon the commission. The 
Congresses proposed a national scheme, 
financed entirely by the federal Govern- 
ment, with administration by the provinces, 
or, as second-best, a federal-provincal plan 
with comprehensive coverage and the 
federal Government bearing most of the 
cost. The Government’s present proposals 
fail to meet the immediate need, they 
asserted. 

The submission also dealt with such 
matters as immigration, housing, transporta- 
tion and collective bargaining. 


Automation 


There is urgent need for a comprehensive 
study of the possible effects of automation 
on Canadian industry, the memorandum 
stressed. Whether or not automation will 
cause mass unemployment will depend to 
some extent on the policies followed on 
such matters as full employment, it said, 
urging adoption of a full employment 
policy and government action to see 
that industries do not, under its impetus, 
take action detrimental to Canadian 
communities. 

The influence of American industry is 
an important factor, said the brief. 


Some of the problems are: whether 
American automated industries with branch 
plants in Canada will think it worthwhile 
to automate in Canada, or whether they 





will close down here and supply the demand 
from _ their American plants; whether 
American automated industries will let us 
use their patents; whether we shall have 
to depend largely on the United States for 
our supply of automated equipment; whether 
higher pay in the United States will lure 
away all our brighter young scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians, and leave us simply 
unable to automate to any considerable 
degree because we lack the people with the 
know-how. 


Already, the Congresses stated, there is 
a trend towards increased production with- 
out corresponding increase in employment; 
production in 1955 exceeded the 1953 peak 
but unemployment was also higher. 

Beyond doubt, automation will destroy 
some jobs. Beyond doubt it will create 
others. 

The jobs it creates will not be the same 
as those it destroys. They will be of a 
different kind and may be in different places. 
This means that the people displaced will 
have to be retrained or, if that is impossible, 
pensioned off or otherwise provided Sieh Gere 
The new jobs created may not be as 
numerous as the old jobs destroyed. There 
may not be enough jobs to go around... 
No one really knows. That is one of the 
reasons why we so urgently need a thorough 
and careful study of the whole thing. 


Full employment—as many jobs as there 
are workers—was regarded as a prerequisite 
to solving any unemployment problems 
automation might create. The labour 
groups said they recognized that in any 
free society there would be some people 
out of work but the presence of a general 
situation of full employment made solution 
of an unemployment problem a matter of 
detail. 

Recognition of the responsibility of the 
trade union movement was expressed. On 
this the Congresses said: 


People outside the movement are often 
disposed to be indignant when it asks for 
continually higher wages. Actually they 
should be grateful. If the trade unions did 
not continually press for higher wages— 
with due regard, of course, to ability to pay 
—they would be derelict in their duty not 
only to their members but to the nation. 
The highest wages industry can afford are 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
consumer purchasing power, on which, ulti- 
mately, the whole economy depends. 





Suggesting that the introduction of 
automation might result in relocation of 
many industries, the memorandum said 
labour holds the view that it would be 
better to take industry to the workers, 
rather than workers to the industry. This 
latter action might result in creating ghost 
towns and causing heavy loss of capital 
invested in schools, hospitals, highways and 
other amenities. 


THE GORDON COMMISSION 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects was appointed by 
the federal Government to determine, 
as nearly as possible, what the imme- 
diate and distant future holds for Canada 
in the way of economic expansion. 

Members of the commission’ are 
Walter Lockhart Gordon, Toronto, 
Chairman, partner of the chartered 
accountant firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 
Omer Lussier, Quebec, consulting 


Co.; 
forestry engineer; Dr. Andrew Stewart, 


Edmonton, President of the University 
of Alberta; Albert EH. Grauer, Van- 
couver, President of the British Columbia 
Electric Company; Dr. Raymond Gushue, 
President and Vice-Chancellor, Memorial 
University, St. John’s, Nfld.; and D. V. 
LePan, Secretary and Director of 
Research for the Commission, on loan 
from the Department of External Affairs. 





Trans-Canada Pipeline 


Charging that in its pipeline policy the 
federal Government had forsaken a tradi- 
tional policy of retaining Canadian power 
resources for Canada, the memorandum 
said: 

The present trans-Canada pipeline pro- 
posal is a gigantic give-away of a priceless 
and irreplaceable natural resource. It is a 
deadly threat to the future economic develop- 
ment of Canada, and a double threat, since 
it involves not only starving Canadian in- 
dustry of power it needs but feeding 
American industry with what is withheld 
from our own. ‘The delay in securing the 
approval of the Federal Power Commission 
presents the government with an unlooked 
for and undeserved opportunity of extricat- 
ing the country at the eleventh hour from 
an impractical and improvident scheme, and 
doing now what it ought to have done in 
the first place: build the line as a public 
enterprise. Nothing less will discharge its 
duty to the Canadian people and satisfy the 
mind and conscience of the country. 


Basically, said the memorandum, the 
Congresses favour, as far as possible, 
processing Canadian raw materials in 
Canada but even more vital is the necessity 
of keeping power resources for our own 
industries. This is now a definite policy 
as far as hydro-electric power is concerned 
but, it said, the Government seems to 
believe that this policy has no application 
to natural gas. 

“What is needed is a national policy on 
the export of natural gas like the policy 
on the export of Canadian hydro power”, 
the brief said. “Of such a policy there 
appears not only no sign; there seems to 
be no awareness of a need for it. 

“ We think the line ought to be built 
in Canada. We think it ought to be con- 
trolled by Canadians. We think it ought 
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to be publicly owned. We think the gas 
should be made available first to Canadians 
and Canadian industry, and that we should 
export only what we do not need ourselves.” 


Unions’ Role 


On the role of labour unions 
economy, the Congresses said: 


We believe the trade union movement, 
here and in other countries of the Common- 
wealth and western world, has been one of 
the main forces in making and keeping the 
economy dynamic. Unions have raised 
wages, shortened hours, improved working 
conditions, and by so doing have often forced 
employers to look for and adopt techno- 
logical advances... 

Unions have been largely responsible for 
social security. By raising living standards, 
unions have expanded the economy; by 
stabilizing income through social security, 
and through pressure for other methods of 
ensuring full employment, they have helped 
to stabilize the economy; not freezing it, 
but making sure that expansion should take 
place at a reasonably steady rate, not in a 
series of devastating booms and depressions. 

By pressing for more and more education 
for the people, unions have helped promote 
technological progress. By introducing con- 
stitutional government into industry they 
have broken the despotism of the employer 
in the plant and given workers an orderly 
and peaceful means of controlling and 
improving their working conditions and 
raising their living standards. 


in the 


Immigration 


Canada needs a planned but flexible 
immigration policy, declared the Con- 
gresses. The possibility of rapidly changing 
conditions make it impossible to lay down 
a hard-and-fast long-term policy. Indus- 
try’s absorptive capacity must be taken 
into consideration and such other factors as 
housing, living standards, the effect of new 
inventions and economic conditions outside 
Canada. 

The Congresses renewed their proposal 
for an immigration advisory committee, 
representative of employers, workers, 
farmers, welfare agencies and other bodies, 
to advise the government on proposed 
changes in immigration policy. 


Trade 


Expressing concern over Canada’s “heavy 
reliance” on imports from other countries, 
the brief said: “We have to import but 
do we have to import so much? We have 
to import certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials. But do we have to import 
$3,096,000,000 worth of fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods as we did in 1954?” 

The Congresses were particularly uneasy 
about the proportion of Canadian trade 
with the United States and the imbalance 
between exports and imports. 
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This section of the brief discussed also 
the position of under-developed countries 
and strongly urged international action to 
raise living standards in these areas. 

Meanwhile, some of our industries, notably 
textiles, rubber footwear and sections of the 
ladies’ garment industry, face serious, some- 
times disastrous competition from the grossly 
underpaid labour of certain Oriental coun- 
tries. The probability is that this is not a 
temporary situation; that, on the other hand, 
it is likely to continue to spread. 


If the decision is to let some industries 
“go to the wall,’ said the brief, then 
provision will have to be made for the 
workers in these industries, through retrain- 
ing and possibly moving them to other 
areas. But, it added, letting these indus- 
tries die may not be in the national 
interest; there are other considerations. It 
is not only a matter of getting the product 
as cheaply as possible but a question of 
being sure of getting it at all. 

Labour organizations, said the brief, were 
not suggesting that Canadian industries 
should be insulated against external com- 
petition but they were concerned about 
extraordinary competition. So long as 
Canada subscribes to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, it should live 
up to its provisions in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, it said. 


Transportation 


“Failure of the government to face 
squarely Canada’s transportation problems 
may seriously retard Canada’s economic 
development,” the Congresses declared. 
They called for a national transportation 
policy which would make the most economic 
use of all transportation facilities—rail, 
road, water and air. 

The problem presents itself in the most 
acute form in the position of the railways, 
said the brief, and presents itself afresh 
every time the railway workers enter into 
negotiations with railway managements. 

One of the problems Canadian railways 
are facing is that of road transport com- 
petition. They were not, said Congresses, 
proposing that the railways be placed in a 
privileged position, free of competition, but 
they were suggesting that the competition 
should be on a fair basis. 

Instead of using a 1954 Privy Council 
decision to co-ordinate rail and road trans- 
port, they said, the federal Government has 
turned authority over to provincial boards. 
“Instead of one national body, carrying out 
a national transportation policy, we have a 
national body with a national policy for the 
railways, and a string of provincial bodies 
with a string of provincial policies for the 
highways.” 


Highways, Education, Housing 


Heavy investment of “social capital” will 
be required to meet Canada’s expanding 
economy, the Congresses stated. New 
highways, schools, hospitals, municipal 
facilities and housing will be needed. 

Forecasts of increased numbers of cars 
and trucks emphasized the need for better 
highway systems, they said, and suggested 
that consideration be given to a separate 
system of highways to carry heavy truck 
traffic. 

“There seems to us to be a real need 
for federal financial aid for education,” the 
brief said. “We think this could be given 
without any interference with the prov- 
inces’ jurisdiction. Certainly it seems to 
hold the only real hope for levelling up 
educational facilities and opportunities.” 

Estimating Canada’s housing backlog 
at between 300,000 and 400,000 units, at the 
1955 rate of reduction it would take nine 
years to eliminate, the brief said. Claiming 
that at least one-third, if not one-half, of 
all wage-earners’ families are not in a posi- 
tion to buy the cheapest houses available 
under the National Housing Act without 
cutting down on other necessities, it said, 
“Gf Parliament wants to bring home- 
ownership within reach of lower-paid 
workers it will have to provide a much 
lower rate of interest. This would mean, 
in effect, a subsidy to home-ownership.” 

It was suggested that existing legislation 
could be extended to enable lower-income 
families to eventually purchase accommo- 
dation without a down payment. 

More subsidized low-rental housing was 
also urged. 


Conciliation 


The conciliation procedure now followed 
in labour-management relations should be 
reviewed in an effort to improve collective 
bargaining, the memorandum stated. “Good 
union-management relations are important 
to Canada’s economic development, notably 
because of their close relationship with 
productivity and living standards,” it said. 

Strong opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion was voiced: 

The right to strike is a basic civil liberty, 
since to deny that right is to remove the 
freedom of a worker to withhold his labour 
and to act in concert with his fellow workers 
to persuade an employer to come to terms. 
This is, we believe, as basic a right as the 
right of association or of free speech. Our 
society would be very much less free than it 
is now were the right to strike to be denied. 


Compulsory arbitration “is an invasion of 
freedom,” the labour organizations said. 
“By compelling workers to work against 


their will, it subjects them to involuntary 
servitude. This is odious and repugnant 
in a free society.” 

There was general acceptance of the right 
of the state to intervene in disputes and the 
desirability of conciliation services. But, 
said the memorandum: 

There is a feeling that the easy avail- 
ability of the service, especially the concilia- 
tion board, tends to weaken the collective 
bargaining process and convert it from a 
vigorous exercise in informed give-and-take 
to a mere formality with both parties wait- 
ing for the board to make the disagreeable 
and sometimes politically inconvenient com- 
promises for them. 

There is a feeling that perhaps a single 
step conciliation procedure would be ample, 
eliminating the officer or the board; the 
tendency is probably towards a_ highly- 
trained and well-paid conciliation officer. 
Other questions which occur to those close 
to the conciliation process are whether it 
should be mandatory at all, whether a board 
of conciliation should make recommendations 
on terms of settlement once it has failed to 
bring the parties to an agreement, whether 
a three-man board should be replaced by a 
single appointee, whether a board’s terms of 
reference should be restricted, and so on. 
Inherent in these and similar questions is 
the feeling that conciliation takes too long 
and is too cumbersome. 


Prompt settlement of disputes in nation- 
wide industries was hampered by the 
necessity of applying for conciliation 
services in each province, under varying 
provincial laws, it was observed. This leads 
to delay and confusion. Such industries, 
said the brief, should be brought under 
federal jurisdiction by declaring them 
“works for the general advantage of 
Canada”. 


American Influence 


Concern over the “increased American 
control of Canadian industries’ was 
expressed. At the same time, the Con- 
gresses said membership of Canadian 
workers in international unions is in no 
way a threat; the Canadian membership 
enjoys autonomy. 

Since World War II, said the brief, 
investment from outside Canada has been 
increasing and now controls about one- 
third of Canadian business. Heaviest in- 
crease has been in United States investment. 

One of the dangers is that policies laid 
down by United States firms for branch 
plants in Canada do not always operate to 
the benefit of the Canadian worker or 
Canadian public. This applies to export 
programs, control of patents, wages and 
working conditions. 
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Another serious aspect of the situation, 
said the brief, is the failure of companies 
to publish financial statements showing the 
exact position of their Canadian subsidiaries. 
“Canadians should know whether these 
concerns are making reasonable or unrea- 
sonable profits, and how much of what they 
do make they are re-investing here, how 
much they are sending across the line to 
their parent companies,” the brief said. 

Amending the federal and _ provincial 
Companies Acts to remedy this condition 
was proposed. 

Turning then to the labour organization 
side, more than 70 per cent of Canadian 
trade unionists belong to international 
organizations, the memorandum stated. 
There is, it said, no evidence that Cana- 
dian unions have been forced by interna- 
tional labour organizations with which they 
are affiliated to adopt policies contrary to 
Canadian interests. The desire of Cana- 
dian workers to narrow the gap between 
their wage levels and those paid for 
similar work in the United States, often by 
the same companies, is a natural one and 
would exist regardless of union affiliations. 

There is no evidence, they said, to support 
suggestions that international unions could 
“order” Canadian workers out on strike, 
and as to the charge that international 


unions take large sums out of the country, 
“actually, probably at least half the dues 
stay with the local union. Much of what 
‘goes’ to international headquarters doesn’t 
cross the border at all but is deposited in 
Canadian banks, and very large payments, 
probably larger than what go out, come in 
for strike relief, etc.” 


Health Insurance 


Describing the federal Government’s pro- 
posal for national health insurance as “a 
first and halting step,” the Congresses 
suggested the Commission might properly 
concern itself with health insurance because 
of the effects of health on productivity and 
the standard of living. 

They proposed a plan financed entirely by 
the federal treasury and urged that if such 
a scheme is introduced by stages, there 
should be time limits set for each stage 
so that the Canadian people would know 
when they might expect a comprehensive 
plan. 

As the first stage of such a program, the 
Congresses proposed general practitioner 
service, hospital care and visiting nursing 
service. Subsequently, the plan would be 
extended to provide consultant, specialist 
and surgical services, nursing and dental 
care, pharmaceutical and laboratory services. 





CMA Brief to Gordon Commission 


Canada’s economic growth should continue with only minor intervention 
by government, Association declares. Subjects dealt with include auto- 
mation, immigration, seasonal unemployment, and collective bargaining 


Canada’s economic growth thus far has 
taken place with only minor intervention 
by government; it is a spontaneous and not 
a planned development, the fruit of indi- 
vidual incentive and enterprise. This point 
was emphasized in the brief presented 
February 27 by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the Gordon Commis- 


sion. This is the atmosphere, the brief 
contended, in which expansion should 
continue. 


The increasing importance of manufac- 
turing in the economic life of the country 
was pointed out. As early as 1929, manu- 
facturing had accounted for 50:6 per cent 
of the country’s net value of production, 
compared with 27-1 per cent for all 
primary industries combined; while the 
corresponding figures for 1953 were 55 per 
cent and 28-1 per cent respectively. 
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The percentage of the labour force 
engaged in manufacturing had increased 
from 15-9 in 1901 to 25-1 in 1955, the brief 
added. 


Immigration 


Canada needs a larger population, the 
Association believes. The sparseness of 
population makes the per capita services 
unduly high; an additional ten or even 
five million people would bring a welcome 
lightening in the national overhead per 
capita. The brief accordingly urged that 
since the natural increase was not sufficient 
to meet the expansion of which the country 
was capable, steps should be taken to ensure 
a sufficient flow of immigrants. 


Immigrants required by manufacturing 
industry would include a high percentage 


of skilled workers and, the Association 
suggested, “a reasonable proportion” should 
be “of British or Northern and Western 
European stock”. 


Automation 


The brief expressed the view that 
although automation may at first cause 
some displacement of labour, experience 
shows that in the long run it will have 
the effect of greatly increasing employment. 

“Tt may well be that the problem of the 
future will not be a shortage of jobs but 
a shortage of labour.” The situation 25 
years ago was recalled, “when mass produc- 
tion was regarded in some quarters with 
foreboding as certain to cause unemploy- 
ment. The event proved that ...employ- 
ment opportunities...were substantially 
increased.” 

Automation, it was pointed out, would in 
particular add to the already growing 
demand for technically-trained persons. 
This meant that there would be an in- 
creasing need for a “well-developed and 
integrated program of university, technical 
and apprenticeship training”. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


On the question of seasonal unemploy- 
ment the Association had this to say, in 
part: “Everything possible should be done 
to eliminate what seasonal unemployment 
there is in manufacturing. Substantial 
progress has been made in this field, 
notably in the automobile, meat-packing, 
and food-processing industries. In addition 
to urging its own members to do every- 
thing possible to provide as much winter 
work as possible, the Association has taken 
counsel with the Canadian Construction 
Association with a view to collaborating 
with that body in urging that everything 
possible should be done to carry out new 
construction work and maintenance work in 
winter-time.” 

The brief also mentioned with approval 
the efforts which government bodies had 
made to time their purchases and the 
execution of their building projects so as to 
provide as much winter employment as 
possible. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“The 15 years’ experience we have had 
of the working of the (unemployment 
insurance) system has demonstrated the 
soundness of its two leading principles,” 
the brief said, “namely, that it should be 
contributory and that the benefits should 
not be so high as to impair the incentive 
to find work or return to it.” The CMA 


said that the new scale of benefits, being 
roughly 50 per cent of earnings, appears to 
be sound. But if the present scale were 
increased by supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefit it would be necessary to 
consider how much could be allowed with- 
out affecting the mobility of labour, the 
CMA warned. 


Productivity and Wages 


“As is well known, there is a definite 
and inescapable relationship between wages, 
prices and productivity,” the brief observed. 
“This was recognized by the President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour when he 
said, at a recent annual meeting of that 
organization, that there was no sense in 
demanding higher wages without a corre- 
sponding increase in productivity. 

“Greater productivity,” the brief added, 
“ig the prerequisite not only to higher wages 
and profits, and lower prices; it is also the 
prerequisite to the security of jobs....” 

The CMA referred to “the increasing 
tendency for trade unions to demand that 
wage rates paid in Canada should be raised 
to a parity with wage rates paid in the 
United States, meaning those States which 
pay the highest wages. This demand 
ignores the hard economic fact of the 
relationship between wages and produc- 
tivity. Higher wages can be paid in the 
United States than in Canada because the 
productivity is substantially higher.... 
Thus the average gross national product 
per capita for the years 1950 to 1954 was 
in Canada, $1,540; and in the United States, 
$2140, a differential of 39 per cent in favour 
of the United States.” 


Collective Bargaining 


The brief said that “collective bargaining 
has been accepted as an integral part of 
our industrial system”. But, it continued, 
‘In appraising the effect of union policies 
and actions on our economic development 
it is important to bear in mind that unions 
are not merely the aggregate of their 
individual members. Unions have become 
institutions with great power and influence. 
As with all institutional bodies they have 
interests and aspirations which do not 
necessarily parallel the interests and aspira- 
tions of their constituents—their members. 
Unions, by the very nature of their power, 
have a great capacity for good or wl 

The Association went on to say that 
“despite some evidence of greater maturity 
on the part of some unions, certain union 
policies and actions, if persisted in, will 
impede Canada’s economic development”. 

Tt criticized the over-readiness to resort 
to strikes, the “flagrant” flouting of the law 
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against mass picketing and the use of force 
and intimidation in strikes. It also com- 
plained that “in too many instances law 
enforcement agencies have been remiss in 
not enforcing our labour law, particularly 
the law with respect to illegal picketing”. 


Education 


The Association said it has, “for over 
half a century, had a lively interest in 
technical and vocational training and 
classical and scientific education at both the 
secondary and university levels.... The 
Association is concerned with education 
now more than ever, particularly in the 
light of the more advanced and _ highly 
technical production methods in manufac- 
turing.... The Association fears that, unless 
training keeps pace with technological 
development, the future of Canada as a 
great industrial nation, which now seems 
assured, may well be jeopardized.” 

Continuing, the brief emphasized the 
need for an elastic system of technical 
training to keep pace with changing 
methods. “However, no departure can be 
made from the basic principles of educa- 
tion which give men balance, understand- 
ing, perspective and an ability both to 
reason and communicate,” it said. 


Taxation 


The Association protested the present top 
corporation tax rate of 45 per cent plus 2 
per cent old age security tax on all profits 
of a corporation in excess of $20,000 as 
“unduly high for the good of the economy 


generally”. This rate “leaves a corporation 
with only 53 per cent of its profits, at least 
half of which is usually required for keeping 
machinery, plant, and equipment up-to- 
date, and for further development,” the 
CMA pointed out. 

“As regards the individual income tax 
rate,” the brief said, “the Association takes 
the view that, the rate structure being so 
highly progressive, the increase in the rates 
during the last 15 years has worked a real 
hardship on many taxpayers, particularly 
those in the middle income tax brackets, 
whose tax has increased from four- to six- 
fold. This has tended to discourage 
initiative. In these brackets come top 
salesmen, executives, managers, top tech- 
nicians, engineers, research workers and 
other employees in offices of companies 
whose productive efforts should be encour- 
aged instead of being discouraged. A 
further point is that... care should be taken 
that taxation should not act as a deterrent 
to taxpayers performing work in industry, 
as for example the $250 limit set to the 
earnings permitted to married women before 
their husbands’ tax exemption is reduced.” 


Other Subjects 


Other subjects dealt with in the lengthy 
brief included excise taxes, sales tax, cost 
of government, profits, transportation, 
power, the home market, international 
trade, defence expenditures, non-resident 
control of Canadian industry, industrial 
development and research, industrial rela- 
tions, combines legislation, and tariff policy. 


CCCL President Appears before Gordon Commission 


The impact of automation was the 
subject given the most attention by 
Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, when he appeared before the 
Gordon Commission. 


Mr. Picard stated that the CCCL is not 
opposed to automation, but he expressed 
some apprehension that, once it has become 
an established fact, governments will not 
take the necessary steps to solve the 
problems it will create, particularly those 
pertaining to education, housing and social 
security. 

The CCCL did not submit a written 
brief. 

Stating that at this very moment some 
workers are already being refused appren- 
ticeship in certain trades due to their lack 
of education, Mr. Picard expressed the 
opinion that this problem will increase with 
the advent of automation. 
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He also predicted that automation will 
bring about the 30-hour week, especially in 
big industry. “Workers will thus have 
more free time to devote to their intel- 
lectual development,” he said. 

The President of the CCCL also stated 
that there should be closer co-operation 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments on housing. He suggested that the 
central administration should pay part of 
the interest rate on housing loans. 

Mr. Picard also urged the adoption of 
additional social security measures because, 
with the advent of automation, a large 
number of workers will be replaced by 
machinery. 

He iterated that the CCCL favours free 
trade, but that it advocates quantity 
control rather than tariff control for the 
protection of certain Canadian industries. 
He also suggested that a larger part of 
our raw materials should be processed in 
this country instead of being exported, 


Meeting of Advisory Committee 


on Professional Manpower 


Representatives of professional associations and government agencies 
and departments meet under Department of Labour auspices to exchange 
ideas and opinions on subject of professional and scientific manpower 


To serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and opinions on the subject of 
professional and scientific manpower in 
Canada, and to act as a consultative body 
to assist it in its work in this field, the 
Department of Labour in February con- 
vened an Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower. 

Representatives on the Committee came 
from a number of professional associations 
and from government departments and 
agencies interested in professional man- 
power. 


Major concern of the Committee was to 
increase the availability of information on 
professional manpower and to suggest ways 
to ensure its efficient use, the adequacy of 
training and sources of future supplies. 


Since the Second World War, the 
Department has developed sources of 
information on engineers, scientists and 
related professional groups. The Com- 
mittee was asked to comment on the 
effectiveness of the Department’s program 
in meeting the growing need for authorita- 
tive information on professional manpower. 

Committee members agreed that more 
information was needed on Canadian 
university graduates who go to the United 
States for post-graduate study and then 
lose touch with employment opportunities 
in Canada. 


There was general agreement that the 
shortages of professional personnel that 
had existed in recent years would in all 
probability be a feature of the Canadian 
employment picture for some years to 
come. The problem was partly caused by 
the scarcity of technicians who could relieve 
professional workers of tasks vital to their 
work but not necessarily best performed by 
them. It was also pointed out that many 
engineers in highly technical industries 
have to be used as administrators and sales 
personnel because of the technical knowl- 
edge required. 

In a brief address of welcome to those 
attending the meeting, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, said he 
believed the Committee offered the oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of information and 


opinions on professional manpower prob- 
lems. He appealed for continued close co- 
operation between the professional associa- 
tions and the Department of Labour in the 
Department’s activities in the professional 
manpower field. 

The increasing importance of scientifically- 
trained persons in Canada’s developing 
economy and the need to maintain, for 
economic and defence purposes, an 
adequate supply of such persons were 
stressed by Mr. Brown. 

Discussions on various topics were opened 
by members of the  Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch: “The 
Role of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower” by Dr. Paul H. 
Casselman; “Sources of Information on 
Professional Personnel in Canada” by Dr. 
W. R. Dymond; “Provision for Current 
Information on Professional Personnel” by 
P. B. Wolfe; and “The Outlook for Profes- 
sional Manpower” by J. P. Francis. 

Chairman of the meeting was Walter EH. 
Duffett, Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch. 


Dr. Paul H. Casselman 


The Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower can be the means of 
achieving effective co-ordination of studies 
that may help in dealing with shortages 
of professional and technical personnel, Dr. 
Casselman told the meeting. 

He described two of the contributions 
the Department was now making: publica- 
tion of the “Technical Personnel Quarterly 
Bulletin” and the biennial survey of indus- 
trial requirements of professional personnel. 
He told the members that suggestions for 
improving and broadening the type of 
analysis being made by the Department 
would be welcomed at any time. 

Dr. Casselman illustrated this point by 
indicating three areas which he believed 
required more intensive study. These 
were: the training of professional and 
technical personnel, the more effective 
utilization of professional personnel, and 
the substitution of qualified technicians for 
professional men. 
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Greater assistance from the professional 
associations and major employers of profes- 
sional personnel would add considerably to 
a greater coverage by the Department’s 
technical personnel register, he declared. 


Dr. W.R. Dymond 


To introduce his remarks, Dr. Dymond 
gave a brief history of the technical 
personnel register, noting its formation in 
1941 as a means of keeping track of 
engineering and scientific personnel to assist 
Canada’s war effort. He also noted its 
use in the early postwar years in assisting 
in the rehabilitation of technical personnel 
and the steps that had been taken to bring 
it up to date at the time of the ICorean 
War. 

A new function had now been added, 
he told the Committee—to serve as a 
source of material for research into tech- 
nical and professional manpower resources. 

There are no reliable figures, Dr. Dymond 
said, of the total of professional and tech- 
nical personnel in the country. We do 
know, however, from university graduating 
lists and from records of the intended 
occupations of immigrants, how many are 
added to the pool each year; we also know 
the loss through emigration to the United 
States. 

It was believed, however, that, for the 
professions covered, the register provided 
fairly representative coverage, he said. 


P.B. Wolfe 


The Department’s arrangements for a 
continuing review of its information on 
technical personnel were explained by Mr. 
Wolfe. Surveying one-third of the register 
each year keeps a representative part of 
it current, so that it can be used as a 
current statistical sample. This also ensures 
that none of the information about an 
individual registrant is more than three 
years old, so that it serves as a valuable 
source of information on technically-trained 
persons in the event of an emergency. A 
continuing re-survey also makes possible 
the more efficient assessment of changing 
trends. 


J.P. Francis 


A continuing danger of quite serious 
shortages of the professional workers, 
particularly of engineers and scientists, was 
suggested by an analysis by Mr. Francis of 
the possible future trends in the supply of 
and demand for _ professionally-trained 
persons. Extracts from his address appear 
on page 393. 
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Dean J. F. Leddy 


The critical problems facing Canadian 
universities were described to the Com- 
mittee by Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean of Arts 
and Science, University of Saskatchewan, 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 

An inevitable crisis is approaching, he 
said, because of the relative lack of 
university facilities to handle the large 
increase in enrolments that will occur in 
the next 10 to 20 years. This, he asserted, 
was a problem affecting all groups in the 
community and must be faced as such. 

Another serious problem was the acute 
shortage of well qualified teaching staff. 
The problem was urgent now, Dr. Leddy 
said, but would become critical with the 
anticipated increased enrolment. 

Turning to the increasing demand for 
graduate engineers and the continuing 
shortages, he raised questions about the 
efficiency of their utilization in industry. 
He pointed out that approximately 50 per 
cent of the students entering first year 
engineering in most Canadian universities 
failed to graduate. This represented a 
serious waste of university facilities. He 
then suggested that in many cases the 
demand for engineers was, in a_ sense, 
inflated because highly skilled technicians 
could do work that engineers are now being 
called on to do. Dr. Leddy also com- 
mented on the transfer in industrial estab- 
lishments of scientifically-trained persons 
from engineering to administrative tasks. 


J.H. Legere 


In dealing with the validity of the 
demand for engineers, J. H. Legere of the 
Dominion Council of Professional Engi- 
neers said that in some of the professional 
societies there was reason to believe that 
the shortage was not as acute as was 
popularly thought. He explained that 
because the distinction between an engi- 
neer and a technician was obscure, many 
employers seeking engineers were actually 
looking for highly skilled technicians. The 
apparent shortage of engineers resulted in 
part from the shortage of technicians, he 
believed. 


Dr. Garnet Page 


On the movement of scientifically-trained 
personnel to administrative jobs, Dr. Garnet 
Page, General Manager and Secretary of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada, suggested 
that in the engineering and chemical 
industry, there was a developing trend to 
promote technical personnel to positions of 
senior executive responsibility. 


Discussion and Recommendations 


Many members of the Committee felt 
that the loss of professional persons through 
emigration to the United States occurred 
mainly because Canadians who go there for 
post-graduate study often accept employ- 
ment there after graduation. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended that a list 
of post-graduate students in the United 
States be maintained by the Economics 
and Research Branch. 

During the discussion on this point, Dr. 
L. Austin Wright, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, said he 
believed most Canadians studying abroad 
would prefer to return to Canada but that 
their lack of adequate information about 
employment opportunities in Canada made 
them vulnerable to offers from United 
States employers. He emphasized the need 
for a means of maintaining regular contact 
with such students and of letting them 
know of the Canadian jobs available and 
that Canada wants and needs them. 

When discussing how to ensure that the 
names of qualified immigrants were added 
to the technical perosnnel register, some 
representatives of the professional associa- 
tion offered to keep a supply of the 
necessary questionnaires in the association 
offices and to ask immigrants to complete 
them when they applied for membership. 

Belief that the classification system used 
in connection with the questionnaire 
needed revision was expressed by several 
representatives. Because a revision might 
delay the proposed re-survey, representa- 
tives were asked to begin immediately to 
suggest amendments to the classification 
system for their profession. 


Representatives 


Representatives who attended the meet- 
ing were: J. H. Legere and J. M. Muir, 
The Dominion Council of Professional 
Engineers; Dr. L. Austin Wright, The 
Engineering Institute of Canada; W. R. 
McClelland and E. G. Tapp, Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy; 
Dr. Garnet Page, Chemical Institute of 
Canada; C. J. G. Carroll, Royal Archi- 


‘ tectural Institute of Canada; Lorne W. J. 


Hurd, Agricultural Institute of Canada; 
J. D. Coats, Canadian Institute of Forestry ; 
Dr. D. C. Rose, Canadian Association of 
Physicists; Dean J. Leddy, The National 
Conference of Canadian Universities; Dr. 
F. T. Rosser, Director, Division of Admin- 
istration, National Research Council; Dr. 
J. B. Marshall, Chief, Awards Branch, 
National Research Council; F. L. McKim, 
Chief, Personnel Branch, National Research 
Council; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director of 
Personnel, Defence Research Board; Dr. 
E. F. Sheffield, Director, Educational Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; G. H. 
Josie and Miss B. J. Stewart, Research 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; G. D. Mallory, Technical 
Adviser, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce; Col. G. M. Morrison, Supervisor, 
Executive and Professional Division, 
National Employment Service; Dr. G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour; Brig. J. E. Lyon, 
Secretary, Committee on Seasonal Unem- 
ployment, Department of Labour; and 
A. M. Sargent, K. N. Williams and Mrs. 
BE. M. Glavin, Department of Labour. 


The Outlook for Professional Manpower 


Extracts from an address by J.P. Francis, Economics and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour, to the Advisory Committee on Professional Manpower 


Most of the concern about professional 
manpower seems to revolve around the 
question of whether or not there will be 
a sufficient number in future to meet not 
only the needs of industry and the universi- 
ties, but also those of government and the 
armed services... . 


Recent Trends 


There can be little doubt that shortages 
of several kinds of professional people have 
been in existence in Canada for some 
time.... Most engineers and scientists 
have been almost continuously in short 
supply for many years. The demand for 


many other kinds of professional people, 
such as commerce graduates, social scien- 
tists, architects, veterinarians—although not 
so insistent—has also been generally greater 
than available supphes. 

The National Employment Service sta- 
tistics on job openings and applicants 
registered illustrate clearly the difference in 
the labour market situation for engineers 
as compared with almost every other type 
of worker. For the period from 1947 to 
date we have found that they indicate a 
shortage situation for engineers that is not 
matched either in its extent or its con- 
tinuity by any other occupational group.... 
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Another piece of evidence comes from 
the regular reports the Department of 
Labour receives from field representatives 
who are regularly interviewing industry 
executives. Again, the picture is one of 
almost continuous shortages of engineers 
and scientists and also of shortages on 
many occasions of other kinds of profes- 
sional people. 


...The intensity and scope of these 
shortages does change as the general 
economic situation fluctuates. It is notice- 
able, for example, that when general 


employment expansion slows down, the 
evidence of shortages among professional 
people, other than engineers and scientists, 
becomes quite scanty. Even in the 
engineering field, there are certain special- 
izations where demand seems to slacken 
considerably when economic conditions 
soften. On the whole, however, the past 
decade has been one of high employment, 
so that these tendencies have not been 
very prevalent. 

The Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the National Employment 
Service, has surveyed the major employers 
of engineers and scientists at two-year 
intervals to obtain estimates of their 
requirements for such people over the 
succeeding three years.... In the last 
survey, carried out in 1954, 39 per cent of 
the 774 firms contacted reported that they 
were having difficulty in recruiting profes- 
sional personnel during 1952 and 1953. 
Only 24 per cent of the same firms, how- 
ever, anticipated recruiting difficulties 
during the next three years.... 

Each year, the National Employment 
Service contacts most of the large 
employers of university graduates to find 
out their needs. A review of the results 
of these campaigns shows that the job 
openings available exceeded the number of 
graduates in each of the last four years 
for aeronautical, electrical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining and chemical engi- 
neers, and physicists. ... 


Future Requirements 


One obvious reason for the increasing 
demand for professional personnel has been 
the marked expansion of the Canadian 
economy during the past decade. Perhaps 
it 18 not too well realized, however, that 
the expansion of employment has been 
greatest in some of the very industries 
employing large numbers of engineers and 
scientists. ... 

The industries showing the greatest 
relative gains have been aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, non-ferrous metals, electrical 
apparatus, petroleum products, industrial 
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chemicals, fabricated iron and steel, con- 
struction, and public utilities.... With only 
a few exceptions, the industries that have 
led the way in our employment expansion 
are the very ones that employ relatively 
large numbers of professional people. The 
demand for engineers, scientists and others, 
therefore, has not only been stimulated by 
the rapid expansion of our economy but 
also by the direction of this expansion.... 

It is virtually impossible to tell whether 
this expansion will continue at the same 
rate and in the same directions as during 
the past decade. Perhaps it can be said, 
however, that if our labour force keeps 
growing at the same rate as during the 
past ten years, then employment, too, will 
have to increase if we are to avoid depres- 
sions. 


We know that the labour force will 
continue to grow at an increasing pace for 
the next ten to fifteen years at least, 
because the people’ who will enter it have 
already been born. Barring a depression 
of increasing severity, therefore, employ- 
ment, too, will expand.... 

... The increasing emphasis on research 
and development has been a result of 
technological discoveries that have occurred 
since 1939.... Some of these discoveries 
have already made their impact on indus- 
try. They are all based on the knowledge 
and skills held by engineers, scientists and 
other professional workers. It seems in- 
conceivable that the need for such workers 
has come even close to its peak in view 
of the known practical potentialities of the 
discoveries still in the process of being 
transferred from the theoretical to the 
applied stage. ... 

(Another) important factor is the need 
for professional people to teach at universi- 
ties and colleges.... We are very near the 
point where requirements for teachers in 
almost every professional field will be 
increasing rapidly as enrolments expand ... 

(In the armed services) the impact of 
recent technological discoveries has been an 
outstanding feature.... If the pace of these 
developments were to slacken, it would 
likely be at the peril of our national 
security. On any realistic view, therefore, 
the requirements for professional people in 
this area will be virtually insatiable for 
many years to come. 


Future Supplies 


The rate of population increase among 
those 15 to 25 years of age will probably 
be greater than for any other group. From 
estimates, it seems clear that the number 
of people in this group is likely to double 


during the next 20 years.... It seems 
almost inevitable that more and more 
Canadians will want to obtain a university 
degree in the future. 


Immigration of professional people has 
been running about 8,000 to 9,000 annually 
during recent years.... Offsetting this gain, 
of course, is the loss through emigration. 
Emigration of professional people to the 
United States has been running at about 
3,000 to 4,000 annually. 


If we look at the average experience of 
the last three years, we find that the 
emigration of professional workers to the 
United States has amounted to about 45 
per cent of the total number of profes- 
sional people entering Canada. In other 
words, for every two professional workers 
we obtain as immigrants, we lose one as 
an emigrant to the United States. 


An analysis of these immigration and 
emigration data shows that our net gain 
is lowest in the case of civil, chemical and 
metallurgical engineers. It is even lower 
for such supporting occupations as labora- 
tory technicians and graduate nurses. For 
all those classified as engineers, emigration 
to the United States has averaged about 
32 per cent of immigration during the past 
three years, a figure somewhat lower than 
the average for professional workers as a 
whole. 

Whether or not we will continue to 
benefit by the net migration of profes- 
sional people to Canada is quite unknown; 
but I would think that as long as the 
difference in the attractiveness of employ- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States becomes no greater than it is, we 
should continue to gain. The future in 
this field, though, will also depend upon 
the availability of professional people in 
other countries who will consider emigrating 
to Canada. 


The problem of our loss of professional 
people to the United States is a complex 
one. It is tied up with the availability 
of high-calibre post-graduate training facili- 
ties there, the similarity of the two 
economies and cultures, the salary differ- 
ential in their favour, and the greater 
apparent willingness of employers in the 
United States to make special efforts to 
recruit engineers and scientists and to offer 
them attractive working conditions. 

_..The number of (professional workers) 
becoming available over the next ten to 
twenty years will increase, and the amount 
of this increase will probably be limited 
only by the extent to which universities 
deem it wise to, or can, expand their 
facilities. 


The picture, of course, will vary from 
one professional field to another. Students 
entering universities in. the near future 
might show some decline of interest in 
science and engineering courses if there 
were any decrease in the quantity and 
quality of instruction in physics, chemistry 
and mathematics at the high schools due 
to a lack of teachers in these subjects. 
Also, in the science and engineering field, 
there might in future be some shift in 
emphasis, with more people being trained 
in institutions of the Ryerson’ type 
(Toronto) so as to give fully qualified 
professionals more technical assistance. 

The over-all picture is fairly clear: a 
steady increase in the number of new 
entrants to almost all professional fields 
during the next decade. 


The Main Problems 


The information available on the demand 
for and the supply of professional workers 
is limited. This is perhaps the first 
problem to be solved. 

There seems little doubt that (shortages 
of professional personnel) will continue—if 
not perhaps become even more severe— 
during the next five years.... After that, 
supplies of fully trained people in_ most 
fields will doubtless be rising markedly. 
However, there will be a continuing danger 
of shortages. 

The probability of increasing demand for 
professional people, and the growing num- 
bers of young people seeking such training, 
_.. raises the problem of the most efficient 
utilization of professional people. To 
utilize a professional person in a profes- 
sional capacity requires that supporting 
technicians be available to relieve him of 
a number of functions key to his work but 
not necessarily best performed by him. In 
many cases, these are tasks best done by 
skilled tradesmen.... 

The problem of the technician has often 
been raised but rarely fully considered. 
Perhaps the role of the technician should 
be formalized to a much greater extent 
than it has been. 

The second major problem concerns 
training facilities both on a university and 
a technical level. There will have to be 
an increase in these facilities. ... 

The third question concerns the problem 
of maintaining university educational 
standards. The expansion of university 
facilities could take place with less diffi- 
culty and cost if there were a dilution in 
the quality of instruction, ie., larger classes, 
more classes per professor, hiring of less 
qualified instructors. ‘This would be unde- 
sirable. One way of helping to avoid it, 
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in addition to an expansion of facilities, 
might be to exercise greater selectivity in 
admitting students to university.... 

The fourth major question concerns 
salary differentials. Part of the reason we 
lose professional people to the United 
States each year is the differential in 
salaries. We need more information on the 
nature of this salary differential and on the 
reasons for it. 

To sum up, this analysis has suggested 
a continuing danger of serious shortages of 


professional workers, particularly of engi- 
neers and scientists. This danger raises a 
number of important questions concerning 
the utilization of professional people, the 
adequacy of training facilities, the wisdom 
of trying to expand these facilities without 
at the same time doing something to 
restrict university entrance to students with 
high potentialities, and the causes and con- 
sequences of the salary differential between 
the United States and Canada. 





Conference on Labour Arbitration 


Some 400 representatives of labour, management and government attend 
one-day meeting arranged by the McGill Industrial Relations Centre 


A one-day conference on labour arbitra- 
tion, arranged by the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, was held in Montreal 
March 13. Some 400 representatives of 
labour, management and government heard 
two talks, participated in a panel discus- 
sion, witnessed a model arbitration case 
and listened to an address by Montreal 
Mayor Jean Drapeau. 

This venture of the McGill Industrial 
Relations Centre, under the chairmanship 
of its Director, Prof. H. D. Woods, was 
arranged in collaboration with the American 
Arbitration Association, the Quebec Federa~ 
tion of Labour (TLC), the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL), the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the Montreal Board of Trade. 


The first speaker, J. Noble Braden, 
Executive Vice-president of the AAA, 
commented briefly on the nature and 


function of labour arbitration. Describing 
arbitration as the oldest process known to 
man for the settlement of disputes, he 
pointed out that it does not involve horse- 
trading or compromise but is a quasi- 
judicial process whereby a third man is 
brought in to listen to the arguments and 
give a decision based upon the evidence 
submitted. 

“If we continue to build up arbitration 
as means of settling disputes,’ he said, 
“we will help keep alive our democratic 
principles.” 
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Mr. Braden was chairman of a panel 
comprising R. Mathieu of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, J. R. 
Ouellet of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, L. Hemsworth of 
Canadian Industries Limited and P. M. 
Draper of Canada Iron Foundries Limited 
that discussed a variety of questions sub- 
mitted from the floor. 


Among the questions discussed were: 
What are the basic requirements for 
Arbitration? Should all problems affecting 
labour be submitted to arbitration? Does 
arbitration mean mediation? Which party 
prefers to go to arbitration? and Where 
can I find impartial arbitrators? 

At the afternoon session, Joseph S. 
Murphy, Public Relations Vice-president 
for the AAA, spoke briefly on the prepara- 
tion of a case for arbitration. He gave 
a suggested course of preparation, step by 
step, as well as a list of illustrations as to 
how parties can injure their case by faulty 
preparation. 

The practice arbitration dealt with a 
discharge for illegal strike and showed the 
manner in which the ideal arbitration 
should be conducted. 


The sole arbitrator was Jacob Finkleman, 
Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The company spokesman was R. 
Caron and the union spokesman M., 
Lapointe. 


While Mr. Finkleman found in favour 


of the company, his decision was reversed 
by his audience by a two-to-one vote. 

































At the meeting of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre on the 
subject of arbitration in labour- 
management relations (see above), His 
Lordship Mayor Jean Drapeau of 
Montreal stated that “in the world into 
which we are entering, the atmosphere 
of human relations will become a prime 
factor of progress in all sections, since 
the different groups will be called upon 
to co-operate more and more closely at 
all stages of social life”. 

Mr. Drapeau noted three main types 
of relationships between management 
and the union in industry: 

The armed truce—where each of the 
parties, fortified with its stock of argu- 
ments, watches the other lke an 
adversary in a contest, with the shadow 
of the strike or lockout lurking in the 
background. 


Active accord—which finds expression 
in mutual recognition of the fact that 
it is in the common interest to avoid 
conflict and to establish conditions 
which, being satisfactory to the worker, 
are conducive to the smooth running of 
the concern. 

Close co-operation—which leads to a 
real community of labour. 

According to Mayor Drapeau, this 
third stage presupposes a radical trans- 
formation of the atmosphere in relations 
between management and _ organized 
labour. 

The worker is no longer solely one of 


the factors in production, one of the 
elements in the prime cost; he becomes 
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completely identified with the concern, 
which he is acquainted with and in which 
he takes just as much interest as does 
management itself. 

Management realizes that an active, 
well-organized union is a real training 
school for the workers, since it watches 
over their intellectual and moral as well 
as their material well-being, and that it 
is, after all, the concern which benefits 
by this constant improvement in the 
human level of its employees. 

In this perspective, mutual confidence 
becomes a certainty, leading management 
and union to a better understanding of 
their problems and of their position 
with regard to each other. Bargaining 
then becomes simply a phase in the co- 
operation which is manifest throughout 
the year, and is all the more likely to 
be successful since both sides are 
acquainted with all the questions involved 
and have nothing to hide from each 
other. 

Instead of the antagonism which 
appears at the first stage, instead of the 
accord realized in the second type, start- 
ing from purely utilitarian considera- 
tions, we find here a sort of relationship 
which returns to the worker his place 
in the concern. The union is henceforth 
an ally, the worker an associate. Both 
parties have realized that the concern is 
their common business, from the social 
as well as from the economic point of 
view. 

Mayor Drapeau stressed the fact that 
this type of relationship will not prevail 
on our continent in the immediate 
future. He predicted, however, that it 
will come eventually. “Within . the 
framework of the concern, human rela- 
tions will multiply constantly, and the 
scope of union activities will inevitably 
be extended.” 





Canadian Construction Association 
Submits Brief to Federal Cabinet 


Building industry has expanded sufficiently to meet heavier demands, 
Amendments to National Housing Act to assist those with modest income 
to finance the purchase of a home urged in Association's submission 


“The annual increase in the volume of 
construction during the entire post-war 
period has constituted one of the most 
powerful stabilizing influences in our over- 
all economy,” the Canadian Construction 
Association said in its brief to the federal 
Government on February 28. 

“Direct employment and over $1% billion 
of purchasing power are being given each 


year to over half a million Canadians 
engaged in the industry. The purchase of 
over $22 billion of a wide range of materials 
and equipment means employment to an 
even greater number of people in manu- 
facturing, transporting and merchandising 
operations. In addition, many of the 
projects will serve to facilitate further 
economic development,” the Association 
went on to say. 
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The prospects for 1956 are for a new 
record in the volume of construction, but 
for “exceedingly keen competition” in the 
industry, the brief said. In general the 
industry’s capacity has expanded  suffi- 
ciently to meet the heavier demands, the 
Association claims, but shortages of some 
materials, especially steel, are making them- 
selves felt. 


Housing 


The Association commended the Govern- 
ment for the 1954 amendments to the 
National Housing Act and the Canada 
Bank Act, for eliminating the “end price 
rulings” last year and for the recent upward 
revision of appraisal rates. 

The Association was optimistic about a 
continued level of house-building activity; 
but, it went on to say, “at the present 
time, most of those with NHA mortgages 
have annual incomes of $5,000 or more. 
Relatively few earning less than $3,600 a 
year finance the purchase of a house under 
the NHA and yet the intent of the original 
national housing legislation was to assist 
those with modest incomes to own their 
own home. Similarly, although there are 
provisions in the National Housing Act 
for projects to improve the housing 
standards of the low income groups, rela- 
tively little use has been made of them.” 

The brief reiterated the following recom- 
mendations concerning the National Hous- 
ing Act:— 

Extension of the 90-per-cent loan pro- 
vision beyond the present $8,000 lending 
value limit. 

Creation of open-end mortgages for small 
homes designed to be enlarged later in 
accordance with future needs at the same 
mortgage rate. 

Extension of the provisions of NHA loans 
to cover the purchase of existing houses, 
thereby enabling trade-in transactions at 
reduced rates. 

Work on houses, the Association said, 
“Should be adequately inspected to assure 
protection to the owner, the lending institu- 
tion, CMHC and, indeed, the reputable 
builders.” It added that “a proper inspec- 
tion service in conjunction with further 
amendments to our housing — legislation 
would serve to increase the calibre as well 
as the number of our new housing units.” 


Winter Construction 


Appreciation of the efforts of the federal 
Government to promote winter employment 
by suitable timing of its own construction 
projects, and by encouraging winter con- 
struction on the part of other bodies or 
persons, was expressed by the CCA. 
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The Association has also been much 
encouraged by the support given by other 
national organizations to its efforts to in- 
crease the volume of winter-time construc- 
tion and employment. Hight national bodies 
representing business, designers and labour 
are participating with the CCA in a joint 
committee set up last year to publicize the 
feasibility and benefits of winter-time con- 
struction.* Provincial governments, the Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
chartered banks and other bodies have also 
shown very considerable co-operation. 

The subject has become one of widespread 
interest to the general public and it is 
believed that much has been accomplished 
in overcoming the belief erroneously held by 
many that construction work carried out in 
the winter months is either of inferior 
quality or excessive in cost or both. Further 
efforts by all concerned to continue this 
education and promotional campaign are 
recommended to consolidate and increase the 
gains already made in bringing about a 
further reduction in seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. 


Labour Relations 


Periodic meetings of management and 
labour could help greatly in improving 
industrial relations, the Association said, 
and it hoped that “the National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry, which met over a period of years 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Labour, may once again function. 


“Now that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress has agreed to amalgamate with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, it may be 
that it will also be agreeable to sit down 
with the Catholic Syndicates (CCCL) on 
the National Joint Conference Board, 
thereby giving representation on a national 
basis to construction trade unions,” the 
brief added. 


General agreement with the recent 
changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act was expressed in the brief. It drew 
attention to a resolution passed at the 
Association’s recent convention urging an 
amendment to federal labour legislation to 
require the use of secret ballots under 
government supervision in strike votes, a 
practice successfully followed for several 
years under four of the Provincial labour 
codes, the Association said. 


Technical Training 


The efforts of the federal Government 
to increase the number of skilled workers 
through its assistance in trades training 
programs were commended. The Asso- 
ciation recommended “a concerted, co- 
ordinated promotional campaign by all 





*The Department of Labour and the National 
Research Council are actively associated with this 
project. 


interested parties...to publicize to boys, 
their parents and others influencing their 
selection of a vocation the opportunities 
available through trades training; and to 
contractors, trade unions and manufacturers 
the necessity of larger and better training 
programs.” 


Immigration 


“Tt is strongly recommended,” the brief 
said, “that the facilities of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration be used to 
the utmost to encourage an orderly program 


of selective immigration on a larger scale 
than took place in 1955.” 


The Association contended that “the 
smallness of our producing and purchasing 
population is a fundamental factor retard- 
ing our country’s economic progress. The 
nature of many construction projects,” the 
brief continued, “is such that members of 
our industry are perhaps particularly con- 
scious of the fact that the effective develop- 
ment of our natural resources will depend 
in large measure on increasing the popula- 
tion at a faster rate than is possible through 
natural growth.” 





6" Meeting, Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Agrees, in joint session with provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
that apprenticeship training has increased in last few years but 
need still exists for more apprentices, especially in industrial trades 


A joint meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee and provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship was held 
in Ottawa on February 21 and 22. It was 
the Committee’s sixth meeting. 

It was agreed that, while there had been 
an increase in apprenticeship in the last 
few years, there was still a need for more 
apprentices, especially in the industrial 
trades. The Committee also believed that 
a willingness by more employers to hire 
apprentices was one of the greatest needs 
in the apprentice training field. 

Many of those present also believed that 
a much wider public interest in the need 
for skilled tradesmen and the value of 
training was necessary before a sufficient 
number of skilled persons would be avail- 
able to meet the growing demand. 

In a report on apprentice training in 
the building industry, R. H. Foss, Chairman 
of the Canadian Construction Association’s 
Apprenticeship Committee, declared that 
efforts should be made to impress upon 
employers the necessity of giving help to 
apprentice training and to impress on 
apprenticeship committees the need for 
more and better trained mechanics. 

Another speaker, G. C. Bernard, Manager 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s Ontario Division, thought it was time 
for a new look at apprenticeship. The 
complete text of his address appears on 
page 405. 


In a resolution, the Committee expressed 
its appreciation of the work done in pre- 
paring trade analyses and urged the federal 
Government to make additional analyses. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who was acting 
in the absence of Percy R. Bengough, 
President Emeritus of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, opened the conference. 

The Committee’s work was of particular 
importance now, when the trend towards 
automation in industry was increasing, 
he said. 

Mr. Gregg urged those concerned with 
apprentice training to work towards increas- 
ing training opportunities and encouraging 
young people to attain the skills that are 
so important to Canada’s economic develop- 
ment. He suggested that industry might 
do much to assist Canadian youth by 
assuming responsibility for selecting, guid- 
ing and training suitable young persons in 
apprentice trades. 


Supervisor of Trade Training 


A plea that the young people who are 
being trained as apprentices should be 
given the advantage of good buildings 
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and facilities, well organized courses and 
challenging programs, was put forward by 
S. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Canadian Vocational ‘Traning Branch, 
Department of Labour, in his report to the 
Committee. . 

The average age of trainees is increasing, 
he reported, and the standard of previous 
schooling is higher than it was. 

Since many expert tradesmen have no 
knowledge of how to teach apprentices, the 
Department, Mr. Ross said, had last year 
promoted a program of training for teachers, 
with 33 persons enrolled for the first 
course. This plan had been so successful 
that it would be continued. 

Mr. Ross emphasized the importance of 
training in school. “I personally look on 
much of the training on the job as 
extremely luke-warm. This can _ result 
from various circumstances and this work 
experience can bog down into a matter of 
time-serving or become a_ cheap-labour 
proposition. In-school training can be a 
tremendously valuable experience.” 

The greatest obstacle to increasing the 
number of apprentices is the difficulty of 
finding employers who were prepared to 
train young men while they were working, 
and for this reason pre-employment and 
pre-apprenticeship training is being more 
and more considered, Mr. Ross said. 

In spite of various handicaps, the 
apprenticeship program continues to expand, 
the report said. At June 30, 1954, there 
were 6,618 apprentices active in eight 
trades, and at December 31, 1955, the 
number had increased to 7,490. 

Efforts are being made, Mr. Ross said, 
to find ways and means of training 
employees of the federal Government and 
its agencies to fit them for skilled jobs. 
These efforts, he asserted, are bearing fruit. 

The percentage of apprentices who have 
dropped out before completing their train- 
ing was shown for various trades in a table 
attached to the report. The three trades 
in which the percentage was highest were: 
painters, 39:2 per cent; carpenters, 34:0 
per cent; and sheet metal workers, 30-8 


per-cent. 
The percentage of apprentices who 
complete their training was highest for: 


bricklayers, 57-1 per cent; plasterers, 50:6 
per cent; and carpenters, 46-8 per cent. 
The actual numbers of apprentices in the 
first two trades, however, was small. 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship 


Edmund Allen, British Columbia 


Depending on his age and progress, a 
prospective apprentice receives credit on 
his period of apprenticeship at least equal 
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to the time he spends on a technical school 
course, and sometimes double this time, 
reported Edmund Allen, British Columbia 
Director of Apprenticeship, in connection 
with a proposal to reconsider the amount 
of credit allowed in an effort to reduce 
the number of drop-outs and _ increase 
recruiting. 

A study of the reports received from 
directors, Mr. Allen said, showed that the 
credit granted had little effect on drop-outs 
or on recruiting. 

Employer groups generally, he stated, 
complained that credit already allowed to 
ex-servicemen for vocational courses and 
for experience in the armed services was 
excessive. Some teachers in both regular 
and technical schools wanted two or three 
years’ credit to be given to technical 
graduates. Union groups, he said, thought 
that school training did not take the place 
of experience on the job, and that a boy 
should not have to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a journeyman too soon. after 
leaving school. 

The Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, 
he reported, took the view that it was not 
intended that vocational school training 
should shorten the period of apprentice- 
ship, but rather that technical education 
should improve the quality of the trades- 
men trained by industry. Teachers, the 
Committee said, were inclined to over- 
emphasize the credit a student might get, 
because it helped recruiting for their 
classes. 


G. H. Simmons, Ontario 


Information from various sources indi- 
cates that the present apprenticeship train- 
ing programs are soundly based but, in 
order to keep pace with modern trends 
and developments, efforts should be made 
to improve still further the quality of 
training being given both at school and on 
the job, said G. H. Simmons, Director of 
Apprenticeship for Ontario, in his report on 
“The Effectiveness of the Apprenticeship 
Programs”’. 

“There can be no doubt that the total 
product of the organized apprentice train- 
ing plans across Canada has been a most 
effective factor in the recent industrial 
expansion of this country. In spite of this, 
however,” he continued, “there is a general 
concensus that the present programs have 
not been fully effective in providing an 
adequate supply of skilled men. The slack 
has been taken up by heavy immigration 
and the use of new materials and methods.” 


Mr. Simmons said that the apathy of 
many employers in the trades concerned 
seemed to be the greatest handicap to 
the expansion of apprenticeship training. 
Although a number of employers have for 
years been successfully engaged in training 
apprentices, “there are those,” he said, “who 


have no interest in apprenticeship and 
seek skilled help through any available 
channels”. 


He made a recommendation, which was 
unanimously approved by the meeting, that 
“everything possible be done to assist 
employers to train apprentices on the job 
by means of job training syllabi and other 
training aids’’. 


J. Aiken, Manitoba 


“We might be well advised to concen- 
trate for some time on uniformity of 
curricula and essential standards,” J. Aiken, 
Manitoba Director of Apprenticeship, told 
the meeting. 

He gave this advice after reporting on 
the results of a survey of the nine prov- 
mees that actively carry on an apprentice 
training program to ascertain whether 
apprentices receive a certificate at the end 
of their term and, if so, whether the 
apprentice has to undergo a written exam- 
mation, a practical examination, or both. 

He reported that all provinces issue a 
certificate of qualification on satisfactory 
completion of the apprenticeship term. In 
some provinces, he pointed out, the 
certificate is called a certificate of appren- 
ticeship or a competency card. 

The replies to the question on the hold- 
ing of examinations showed great diversity, 
Mr. Aiken reported. 

To show that industry was beginning to 
give some thought to the problem of 
uniformity of trade standards throughout 
Canada, he quoted a resolution adopted at 
a meeting of representatives of automotive 
trade associations in eight provinces, which 
called for a study of the possibility of 
adopting a plan in all provinces whereby 
curricula of the schools for training appren- 
tices would be the same, the final trade 
test would be the same, and thus a 
certificate of qualification would be recog- 
nized in all provinces. 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick 


B. W. Kelly, New Brunswick Director of 
Apprenticeship, reported on the progress to 
date on the preparation of trade analyses. 

The national analysis for the carpentry 
trade has been completed, printed and 
made available to all provincial Directors 
of Apprenticeship, the analysis of the 
machinist trade is in its final stage and 
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will be sent to the printer soon, and 
national apprenticeship committees have 
been appointed to make analyses for the 
bricklaying, sheet-metal and plumbing 
trades. 

Mr. Kelly reported that in his province, 
the Trade Advisory Committee for carpen- 
try had approved the “hard core” of the 
national analysis for that trade, which had 
also gained the approval of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. The latter had 
given assurances that training in New 
Brunswick and the issuing of a journeyman 
certificate will be based on the “hard core”. 


“Tt is our intention in New Brunswick to 
revise present work schedules to conform 
to the national hard core of the analyses 
when these are established for the various 
trades,” he announced. 


Mr. Kelly also explained the composi- 
tion and structure of a trade analysis and 
its purpose. “The hard core as approved 
by the National Committee, if accepted by 
the various provinces, will establish a 
uniformity of training throughout Canada 
and will be accepted as a standard of 
attainment for the granting of certificates 
of completion of apprenticeship and make 
it possible for one province to recognize a 
certificate issued by another province,” he 
pointed out. 

He suggested that a copy of the hard 
core of each analysis be sent to all voca- 
tional, composite, and regional high schools 
and to trade schools and technical insti- 
tutes as a guide to shop teachers and for 
use by instructors in related subjects, e.g., 
science, mathematics or drafting. 

He also proposed that analyses for all 
apprenticeable trades in all provinces be 
made as soon as possible. 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan 


F. H. Ellis, Saskatchewan Director of 
Apprenticeship, in a report on “Training on 
the Job,’ provided answers to several 
current questions concerning the effective- 
ness of on-the-job training. 

Should we make sure that the employer 
has adequate means in his business for the 
training of the apprentice before indenture? 
To this question Mr. Ellis gave the answer 
that while a journeyman today is constantly 
meeting new equipment and new materials, 
if he has been taught to manipulate his 
tools and to interpret instructions given 
in manuals, he is quite capable of adapting 
to new and different jobs. 


On the question of whether an appren- 
tice should be indentured to some person 
or organization other than the employer, 
he pointed out that if this were done, 
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control would be lost over wage increases, 
the apprentice’s obligation to cespect his 
employer’s business, the emp!oyer’s obliga- 
tion to teach the apprentice the skills of the 
trade, the employer’s obligation to send the 
apprentice to school, and the employer’s 
obligation to keep the apprentice employed. 

It has been suggested that more emphasis 
be placed on training in the school and 
less on training on the job, because few 
journeymen are capable of or willing to 
instruct apprentices, journeymen who are 
willing may give an apprentice instruction 
in old-fashioned methods contrary to those 
taught in school, and because many 
employers may not be able to give the 
apprentice experience in a wide variety of 
work. On this Mr. Ellis warned that it 
would require careful study to ensure that 
these schools taught neither too much nor 
too little. If too much, the apprentice 
might forget what he had learned before 
he could put it into practice; if too little, 
he might feel that attending the school was 
not worth his while. 


W. J. May, Newfoundland 


Being a master craftsman is not the sole 
qualification required for teaching appren- 
tices and therefore there is need for teacher 
training programs, W. J. May, Newfound- 
land Director of Apprenticeship, told the 
Committee. 

He then suggested the addition of two 
subjects to those taught at last year’s 
course (L.G., July 1955, p. 748). He 
believed instruction in “organizing for 
training” and in “selling the training 
program to students” should be added to 
the subjects taught last year: principles of 
teaching, trade analyses and courses of 
study, practical English, educational psy- 
chology and human relations. 

The apprentice instructor holds the key 
to success or failure of our apprenticeship 
program and we must make sure that he 
is a well-trained man, he stated. “Not 
every tradesman entering the instructional 
field has the know-how to organize the 
available facilities to effectively train young 
people.” 

The instructor can help correct poor 
attendance at prescribed training classes, 
Mr. May also pointed out. He should be 
able to make the apprentices want to come 
back for more instruction. 

We have to depend on the instructor to 
reach our objective, he concluded, “and this 
cannot be done by a tradesman, no matter 
how competent, without training in the 
techniques of training and human relations”. 
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J. P. White, Alberta 


The general plan followed in the con- 
struction of apprenticeship courses in 
Alberta was outlined by J. P. White, the 
province’s Director of Apprenticeship. 

Deciding what to teach was the first step, 
he said, and in order to reach this decision 
the practice was to start with an analysis 
of the trade. This was done in consulta- 
tion with trade advisory committees and 
tradesmen instructors. 


Before beginning the outline of the 
course, the committee should write out the 
general objects of the course, he continued. 
In proceeding to outline the course it was 
necessary to decide what should be taught 
in school, the rest being left to be taught 
on the job. 

The time allowed for each course and 
each subject, Mr. White said, had to be 
carefully considered. There was time for 
only essentials. That was why tradesmen 
teachers were best, he remarked. 

Although the method of presentation was 
not really part of a course, the success of 
a course depended on effective presenta- 
tion, he continued. For that reason a 
teacher must know the tools of his trade. 
The tools that had been found most effec- 
tive in teaching apprentices, he said, were: 
the lesson plan, the assignment sheet, the 
information sheet, and the operation sheet. 

Mr. White said that teaching aids, such 
as charts, films, models, etc., were aids only, 
and were not effective unless properly 
fitted into the lessons they were designed 
to illustrate. Classroom testing, he added, 
was a teaching aid which showed a teacher 
whether he was presenting his subjects 
successfully or not. 


R. H. MacCuish, Nova Scotia 


Classes consisting of from eight to ten 
apprentices, when skills are taught and 
developed, and from 15 to 20 apprentices 
when only trade and related theory are 
taught were suggested by R. H. MacCuish, 
Nova Scotia Director of Apprenticeship, as 
the best size to maintain the quality and 
effectiveness of instruction. 

As for equipment required, he thought 
that in trade theory classes, only basic 
equipment for the demonstration of prin- 
ciples was needed, together with enough 
shop equipment to show the application of 
the principles. In full-time classes where 
skills are taught, however, he believed that 
sufficient modern shop equipment should be 
provided to allow full development of the 
tradesman. 


“Vhe manner in which equipment is used 
is probably more important than the type 
of equipment,” Mr. MacCuish pointed out, 
“but the development of the whole 
individual as a tradesman is important. 
Even in modern manufacturing industry 
we need more than machine operators; 
therefore the importance of basic equip- 
ment should not be overlooked. 

“The development of intelligent trades- 
men requires training from basic principles 
to their application in modern and up-to- 
date equipment,” he concluded. 


L. J. Sparrow 


“T believe more employers would be 
encouraged to train apprentices if the 
expense could be partly reduced,’ said 
L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices 
for the Canadian General Electric Co., 
Peterborough, Ont. He suggested that the 
Committee consider “ways and means of 
suitably proportioning the cost of training 
Canada’s future skilled tradesmen over all 
of those persons who receive benefits from 
having a highly skilled work force in this 
country”. 

Mr. Sparrow then offered some ideas on 
how this could be done. 


More technical institutes could be estab- 
lished to provide the early part of appren- 
ticeship training. Grants could be con- 
sidered for companies or _ groups. of 
companies operating recognized apprentice 
training schools; and in the event of 
“bumping” the apprentices could continue 
their education and training in either the 
technical institute or company schools. Plans 
along these lines would tend to spread the 
cost of apprentice training more fairly and 
also provide a continuity of education for 
those young Canadians who have chosen 
industry as their future career. 


Earlier, Mr. Sparrow had examined a 
company’s sources of skilled tradesmen, 
which he said were skilled immigrants, 
skilled tradesmen trained by other com- 
panies, or Canadian youths or young 
immigrants trained by the company itself. 

On the employment of skilled immi- 
grants, he pointed out that this source was 
now falling short of Canada’s expanding 
needs, and was diminishing at a time when 
there was need for it to increase. “It is 
quite plain that Canada can no longer 
rely on immigration to the same extent as 
in past years,” he pointed out. “At best, 
it will be only a supplementary source of 
supply in the future.” 

Many manufacturers obtain all their 
skilled workers by attracting them from 
other companies who have provided the 
training, he continued. “This is probably 
the easiest—and the cheapest—way to 
obtain skilled help if we consider it on the 
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individual company basis. Unfortunately, 
there is no long-range benefit in this 
method because it does not increase the 
total number of skilled people in Canada 
and, therefore, makes no provision for 
future growth. 


“Companies who obtain their skilled 
help through immigration or from other 
companies are not shouldering their proper 
share of the responsibility for training 
Canadian youth,” he added. 


The training of Canadian youths and 
young immigrants has much to recommend 
it, Mr. Sparrow said, because it provides 
further educational opportunities for Cana- 
dian boys and other young men who come 
to Canada, it imcreases the number of 
skilled workers in the country and provides 
replacements for shrinkage due to retire- 
ment, etc., and it provides a_ planned 
system of training that can be geared to 
match Canada’s industrial growth. 

All the methods suggested for training 
young men to become skilled craftsmen— 
through recognized apprenticeship in indus- 
try, through trade schools or technical insti- 
tutes, and through a combination of trade 
school, technical institute and industry—are 
costly, he pointed out. It costs an employer 
several thousand dollars to produce a 
journeyman and then there is the risk that 
the graduate apprentice may leave his 
employ to work for another company. An 
additional risk, he said, is that during a 
temporary shortage of work, apprentices 
may be “bumped off” their trade and not 
return to complete their training. 

“Tt seems to me that employers who are 
training apprentices to become skilled 
tradesmen are making a real contribution 
to the security and wealth of Canada at 
considerable cost to themselves,” he 
declared. It was here that he suggested 
the study of ways and means to spread 
the cost. 


W. Elliott Wilson 


Apprenticeship training programs must 
be designed and operated to meet the 
needs and opportunities of Canada, said 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Manitoba Deputy 
Minister of Labour. An objective approach 
is needed; there must be a correlation of 
the potential of Canada’s youth with the 
needs and obligations of industry. 

“We have to find out what the country 
needs and survey the company’s youth 
resources,” he added. 

The matter of apprenticeship is looked 
at in different ways by different people, 
he pointed out. Fathers sometimes prefer 
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to see their sons in white-collar jobs to 
protect them from the hard knocks they 
themselves have taken. Educational author- 
ities often look on apprenticeship as a 
place for those not suited for higher 
education. Unions are inclined to strive 
to protect their craft and journeymen to 
compare the more favourable apprentice- 
ship conditions now with those when they 
were apprentices, with resultant envy and 
resentment. Industry asks the question: 
Can we afford it? 

How do we meet and overcome these 


attitudes to apprenticeship, Mr. Wilson 
asked. 
“The apprenticeship program is no 


longer an employer-union program but a 
Government-sponsored and imposed train- 
ing plan in designated trades,” he declared. 

Pointing out that the rates of appren- 
ticeship allowances were established when 
the cost of living was much lower, Mr. 
Wilson said they should be put on a more 
realistic level. 

(In answer to this statement, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training, Canadian 
Vocational Training, suggested that the 
provinces examine their apprenticeship 
rates and make a submission to the 
federal Government. The Committee then 
asked the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department to review the 
allowance schedules and make a report on 
them to all provinces.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson again empha- 
sized the need to change the public’s 
thinking that apprenticeship was low in the 
scale of education, 


Roy H. Foss 
There is a widespread complaint in 
Canada, said Roy H. Foss, that the 


apprenticeship training authorities are not 
getting the help they need from the general 
contractors and trade contractors in the 
training of apprentices. General contractors 
seem to feel that they are being forced to 
shoulder a burden which brings them no 
return. 

Mr. Foss is Chairman of the Canadian 
Construction Association’s Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

“This, I am sure you will agree,’ he 
continued, “is a very shortsighted and 
selfish attitude and the CCA is trying, and 
will try harder, to bring home the necessity 
of training apprentices to be used in the 
construction industry.” 

Workmen are coming into the industry 
who are not properly trained, and this is 
against good workmanship and is increas- 
ing the cost of construction, Mr. Foss went 
on to say. 
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In all provinces in Canada where appren- 
ticeship training is being undertaken, the 
local Builders’ Exchanges have appointed 
apprenticeship committees to help in every 
way possible those who are operating the 
apprenticeship centres, by lending a hand 
in the training, and in some cases by 
donating funds. But one of the greatest 
needs at present is that employers should 
show a willingness to take on the boys 
who are being trained, put them with 
mechanics who will help them, and make 
sure that they receive the proper field 
instruction, Mr. Foss said. Nevertheless, 
he complained, a great many general con- 
tractors are reluctant to help in any way 
in the training program. 

“T believe I am quite safe in saying,” 
he continued, “that in every case where 
general contractors or trade contractors 
have taken young apprentices into their 
employment for training, carried through 
the apprenticeship training to completion 
and employed these men in their own 
rights, they have found these men are head 
and shoulders above the ordinary mechanics 
taken from other sources.” 

Mr. Foss referred with appreciation to 
the keen interest being taken in trade 
training by federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. In almost every prov- 
ince, apprenticeship training was being 
carried on with their assistance, he said. 

In Quebec, he pointed out, there is a 
very well organized training program, which 
is financed by funds collected from the 
construction industry and from labour, 
with a substantial grant from the provin- 
cial Government; and in every province, 
he added, committees formed by employers 
and labour are helping in the training of 
apprentices. 


Other Speakers 


Speaking on “Training Supervisors in the 
Building Trades,” G. Rousseau, who is 
Technical Adviser on Apprenticeship Ser- 
vices, Quebec Department of Labour, 
described the job instruction training course 
given in Montreal. Last year 30 persons 
attended the course. 

Training given to supervisors had helped 
control drop-outs in apprentice trades, he 
reported. 

Substituting for R. E. Anderson, Nova 
Scotia Deputy Minister of Labour, R. H. 
MacCuish, the province’s Director’ of 
Apprenticeship, explained the indenturing 
of apprentices to local committees rather 


than to individuals, a practice recently 
instituted in Nova Scotia (L.G., Jan., 
p. 26.) 


A New Look at Apprenticeship 


Complete text of address by G. C. Bernard, Manager, Ontario Division, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Apprenticeship (is) a subject in which I 
am interested and about which I am 
curious, chiefly because it has seemed 
strange to me that the vital question of 
the training and fitting of our Canadian 
youth for the responsibilities which he 
ahead for them in industry is something 
which does not appear to have engaged the 
attention of the majority of the public to 
the extent it deserves. 

If, from what I say, you might infer that 
industry has not shown the concern for 
this matter that it should, let me make it 
clear that, in my opinion, a great deal of 
industry in particular has. The delibera- 
tions and researches of this Committee and 
of the national conference four years ago, 
which gave rise to it (L.G., 1952, p. 877), 
have produced ample evidence of such 
interest by employers individually, or by 
groups, either on an industry-wide or 
community basis. But when one considers 
the vastness of industry today, I think it 
would be fair to say that the sum total of 
this interest does not add up to an amount 
commensurate with the importance of the 
problem of inducing a flow of well-trained 
young men into its ranks, particularly when 
one considers how increasingly important 
this will be in the future. 

But, let me repeat, industry is definitely 
interested. It realizes, as a matter of self- 
interest, the need for such a program; but, 
because of the varying conditions and the 
differing views which are held in regard to 
this problem, and, conditioned as industry 
is by the cireumstances of geographic or 
territorial distribution, what programs it has 
developed and fostered have been those 
tailored, so to speak, to fit some particular 
local or industry need. 

What is meant by apprenticeship? In 
my book it means the training over a 
period of time of young men in a particular 
trade or craft so that at the completion of 
that time, they will be able to practise that 
trade or craft on a basis of equality of 
competence and earnings which will be, or 
at least should be, that of those of similar 
experience already engaged in it. 

Various and varying formulas have been 
applied to the term “apprenticeship” 
depending on the trades, the groups or the 
individuals concerned. It has, however, 
over the years, become generally accepted 
as meaning a period of training, involving 
shop and related subject instruction, extend- 
ing over a period of at least 4,000 hours. 


This generally-accepted formula has 
evolved from a pattern which has been 
developed in Great Britain in the course 
of a century or more, with particular 
application to a limited number of basic 
trades. It has been accepted in this 
country, with, I suggest, very little ques- 
tion, as being, because of its success and 
the weight attached to its origin, equally 
and naturally applicable to us here. I 
suggest that this formula is now, to some 
extent at least, both obsolete and unreal- 
istic. It may be that under some circum- 
stances and in some callings, this prolonged 
indoctrination is still necessary. But 
industry, and indeed the world today, is in 
a hurry. With a rapidly expanding world 
population and with a demand for higher 
and still higher standards of living, the 
necessity for producing goods in ever- 
imcreasing volume and of better and better 
quality produces a concentration of atten- 
tion on the part of those whose responsi- 
bility it is to fill this need. Modern 
technology and the marvels of mechaniza- 
tion have made many of the previously 
accepted skills not quite so imperative. 
Fundamentals, of course, remain and will 
always be required. Once, though, these 
have been acquired, then I feel we must 
press on to the acquisition of new skills, 
and these of a high order, for the building, 
installation, servicing and maintenance of 
the marvellous machines of this era. 

A great deal is being done by industry 
to train men and women to operate the 
complex machinery of today and tomorrow. 
Due to mechanization, much of this oper- 
ation is repetitive and what skill is neces- 
sary can be acquired in a matter of hours 
or, at most, days. But in providing for 
the higher skills required for the manu- 
facture, installation, assembly and main- 
tenance of this machinery, industry has 
had to exercise a great deal of ingenuity 
in securing the employment of persons who 
either have them or are capable of acquir- 
ing them. Apprenticeship programs either 
on an extended or limited scale have 
undoubtedly contributed. The exchanging 
of jobs between one plant and another, 
a prerogative we still enjoy under our free 
enterprise system, is another method with 
which we are familar. 
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That bonanza of human material— 
immigration—has proved a lifesaver in this 
respect; but the flow of additional man- 
power from this source is not and will 
not, I fear, be as plentiful as we would 
like it to be, what with full employment 
in the United Kingdom, and the increasing 
disinclination of European countries to part 
with their most skilled citizens. 

All these sources have been and are being 
utilized to the full; but the time is coming 
when we must look to the best source of 
all—young Canada. 

Tf there is any merit in what I have 
said, then perhaps I can be forgiven if 
my mind turns, as an alternative to the 
present concept of apprenticeship, to the 
intensive, institutional type of training now 
taking hold with such remarkable effect in 
Great Britain and in the industrialized 
countries of Europe. 

I foresee the apprentice of tomorrow, 


indentured I would hope and_ expect, 
acquiring through intensive institutional 
training, within perhaps two years, the 


skill and knowledge required to fit him to 
take his place beside his fellow-workers 
who have acquired theirs through diligence 
and application over, in most cases, a long 
period and through daily acquaintanceship 
with their tasks, 

I realize, of course, that the setting-up 
of the means for providing institutional 
training of the kind I am suggesting is 
beset with problems; but I do believe that 
with the wholehearted co-operation of all 
concerned, none of these is insurmountable. 
Admittedly they are costly. Many of the 
fine training programs carried on by our 
larger companies will be found upon exam- 
ination to be almost, or even fully, 
institutional in their concept and operation. 
Perhaps that is why programs of this kind 
can be undertaken only by companies with 
the substantial financial resources required 
to operate them successfully. 


As an indication of what is running 
through my mind, I foresee provincial 
institutions operated with generous and 
wholehearted federal aid and with the co- 
operation of industry, dedicated to the task 
of fitting the mechanically-minded young 
Canadian to enter the industrial world as 
a trained mechanic or technician in most, 
if not all, the operations of the astounding 
machine world of tomorrow, which, 
undoubtedly, will require manual and 
mental skill of a high order. 

I admit I know little of what these 
operations are, or may be; but some things 
do suggest themselves to me as to what 
this intensive institutional training might 
embrace. 
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There is, as I have said, the acquisition 
of fundamentals—the first stage—blueprint 
reading, basic draughting, mathematics, 
English, elementary physics, the theory of 
mechanics. 

The further development of automation, 
that word which is regarded with such 
misgiving by some, suggests perhaps the 
necessity of intensive and integrated train- 
ing for such trades as the set-up man, the 
diagnostic technician, the hydraulics and 
electronic mechanic, all of them equipped 
with more than a basic knowledge of 
cutting tools and their related technology. 


Increased mechanization brings to mind 
the requirements of industry for mill- 
wrights of even greater technical compe- 
tence than is now required for that 
respected trade; maintenance electricians 
thoroughly familiar with the complexities 
of the power supply of the future; 
machine maintenance fitters for the com- 
plicated equipment, much of which we 
have now, and of which a great deal more 
is on its way; highly-skilled welders— 
developments in the pressure vessel alone 
suggest something very much out of the 
ordinary for such people; instrument 
makers—instrumentation and _ calibration, 
what a field that conjures up!—quality 
control technicians—precision fitting of the 
highest order for the equipment which 
produces nuclear energy and all the things 
this new form of power will operate. 


I realize I have only touched on the 
fringe of these possible skilled trades and 
it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to enlarge on them. 


I am thinking of the intelligent young 
man capable of achieving secondary school 
graduation status, with a mechanical turn 
of mind and with a desire to accept the 
challenge which industry presents by taking 
his place at the shop level in those under- 
takings for which he has a liking. I believe 
he has a right to enter that field with a 
background training in his particular trade 
or calling. I further believe that with the 
complexities and advances in mechaniza- 
tion and production techniques and 
methods, he must be advanced as a matter 
of education to a point where he can enter 
industry without having to go through a 
long tedious apprenticeship, which may be 
good or which may be of little value, 
depending on where he is or to whom he 
may be indentured. : 


If a young man wants to be a doctor or 
a lawyer or an engineer, he is given, pro- 
vided he can show the right aptitude and 
mental capacity, every opportunity of 
achieving his ambition through subsidized 
education at the university level. 


If he has indicated little or no scholastic 
ability but some aptitude for manual work, 
provision is made, at least in some prov- 
inces, for him to acquire the simpler skills 
as part of his basic education. 


I may be wrong, but I see little evidence 
of institutional help being offered to those 
somewhere between these two classes of 
young citizens who have no desire for the 
higher professions but who do have intelli- 
gence, ambition and a love for things 
mechanical and all that go with them, and 
who have the mental equipment and 
manual dexterity which are the basic 
requirements for success, to enter industry 
at the shop level with a background train- 
ing, intensive as it must be, which will 
enable them to earn almost immediately 
what they are worth and to start work as 
trained operators in the trades of their 
choice. 


Would it be impractical if I were to 
suggest something in the nature of training 
courses embracing a period of two years 
or, at the outside, three years? As a basis 
for consideration may I suggest, say, one 
year for pre-institutional work. This could 
be taken in the graduation year of high 
or vocational school, what in Ontario is 
known as Grade XII, and what might be 
referred to as the trade-indoctrination year. 
The lad would remain at the same school 
which he has been attending but with the 
emphasis in his last year on the trade 
which he intends to enter. Then the big 
year, the one which embraces 12 months of 
intensive and concentrated training in his 
trade at a provincial institute. These 
institutes would be located, I suppose, in 
the principal industrial centres but could 
conceivably be conducted on a decentral- 
ized pattern. I have perhaps in mind the 
use of existing educational establishments 
in smaller urban centres for this kind of 
instruction in perhaps one or two subjects 
as circumstances might warrant. The third 
year we might call the industry-familiariza- 
tion year, the period for the polishing-up 
process, for the most part conducted in 


the plant. In some subjects such a third 
year may not be necessary or could be 
reduced to a few weeks or months. 


The merit of this suggestion, as I see it, 
is that because it is institutional, the young 
man taking the course must concentrate on 
the job of acquiring proficient trade status. 
He is not subjected to the variations in 
training and to the distractions, whether 
they be provided by himself or by the 
circumstances of his employment, which 
seem to me to be too prevalent in the 
present apprenticeship system. 

Would industry be interested in the 
product of these institutes? I do not know 
for sure, but I would think it would be. 

Would governments, federal and provin- 
cial, find insurmountable the barriers which 
raise themselves in so many matters which 
call for close co-operation between them? 
Again I do not know but I would hope 
not. The federal state which is Canada is 
perhaps not conductive to joint effort 
towards a common goal in matters which 
are constitutionally either federal or pro- 
vincial, but at least this is something your 
Committee might explore and perhaps seek 
to overcome. 

T am fully aware, as I have already said, 
that what I have outlined is ringed with 
problems. Could such institutes be made 
to fit into provincial educational systems? 
Would they be too costly? Who would 
pay for them? What questions does this 
raise between provincial departments or 
between provinces and municipalities? All 
these have to be considered. 

To me, though, the question is: Is it 
worthwhile looking into? I suggest that 
it is. 

In conclusion, may I make this observa- 
tion? We in Canada are blessed with a 
golden opportunity. Our country is young, 
vigorous and enterprising. Its destiny as a 
ereat industrial nation is assured provided 
that we all keep pace with and help its 
advance to the best of our ability in those 
spheres which are ours. 
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Predicts Slackening This Year in House Building Pace 


Fewer homes may be built in Canada in 
1956 than in 1955, in the opinion of Hon, 
Robert Winters, Minister of Public Works. 

In 1955, starts were made on 140,000 new 
houses, and a record 138,000 were completed. 

One reason given for the forecast reduc- 
tion is that mortgage money may be more 
difficult to obtain this year, 


Mr. Winters noted that 10 per cent, or 
350,000, of Canada’s homes are 75 years 
old. He estimated that in the next 
quarter century 3,400,000 new homes will 
be built at an average rate of 136,000 a 
year, a figure “well within our physical 
capacity”. 
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3 NEW TITLES 


No. 38 Welder Catalogue No. L43-3856 
No. 39 Careers in Home 
Economics Catalogue No, L43-3956 


No. 40 Occupations in Aircraft 
Manufacturing Catalogue No. L43-4056 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


10 cents per copy 


Other Titles in the Series 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
1 Carpenter L43-01 
2 Brickiayers and Stone-masons L48-0254 
3 Plasterer L43-0354 
4 Painter L43-04 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter 148-05 
6 Sheet-metal Worker 143-0654 
7 Electrician L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operator (Metal) 43-08 
9 Printing Trades 43-0950 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen L43-10 
11 Optometrist 143-1150 
12 Social Workers* L43-12 
13 Lawyer* L43-1351 
14 Mining Occupations L43-14 
15 Foundry Workers 143-15 
16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations L43-17 
18 Tool and Die Makers L43-18 
19 Railway Careers L43-19 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering 1438-2053 
(1 volume) ** 
36 Hospital Workers (other than professional) L43-3654 
37 Draughtsman L43-3755 


* No pamphlet 
** Price 25 cents 


Each monograph, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, is designed 
primarily for the use of those engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians, and traces the 
history of the trade, its apprentice needs, qualifications for entry, employment opportunities, etc. 
Accompanying pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young persons themselves. Both 
monographs and pamphlets are available from the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Publications. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada 


during the Fourth Quarter of 1955 


Fatalities* decreased by 74 from the previous three-month period. Of 
332 accidental deaths in the quarter, 64 occurred in construction, 62 


in transportation, 50 in mining, 44 in logging and 41 in manufacturing 


There were 3321 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 74 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 406 were recorded, in- 
cluding 16 in a supplementary lst. 

During the fourth quarter there were five 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more people in each case. Four 
of these were accidents that involved water- 
craft. On November 3, seven men aboard 
the coastal freighter Mable Dorothy were 
lost at sea when their ship ran aground on 
Horse Island off the coast of Newfound- 
land while en route from Roddickton, Nfid., 
to North Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all 
employees of a large construction firm, 
were drowned on November 6 when the 
dredge Fundy sank in the St. Lawrence 
River near Rimouski, Que. At the time 
of the mishap the dredge was being towed 
to Montreal, Que., from Catalina, Nfld. 
In an accident at sea on November 10 
four fishermen lost their lives when the 
seiner Westerner was battered by heavy seas 
in the Gulf of Georgia. Three of the men 
died from carbon monoxide poisoning when 
they were trapped in the sleeping cabin 
and the fourth is missing and presumed to 
have been washed overboard. At Quirke 
Lake, Ont., three diamond drillers were 
drowned on November 15 when their 
heavily laden boat upset during a snow- 
storm. On December 12, three workmen 
employed by the federal Government at 
Ottawa, Ont., were killed when a connec- 
tion on a steam boiler broke and scalded 
them to death with live steam. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 64, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. This includes 29 in 
buildings and structures, 19 in highway and 
bridge construction and 16 in miscellaneous 
construction. In the fourth quarter last 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1955 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for inclusion 
in the quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary 
lists and statistics are amended accordingly. The 
figures as shown include 71 fatalities for which no 
official reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that | 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 


1 include deaths that resulted from indus- 


trial diseases as reported by the Work- j 
men’s Compensation Boards. 
Statistics on industrial fatalities are 


| compiled from reports received from the 


various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 

the Board of Transport Commissioners 

and certain other official sources. News- 

paper reports are used to supplement | 
these data. For those industries not 

covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 

lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 

ment’s only source of information. It 

is possible, therefore, that coverage in 

such industries as agriculture, fishing and 

trapping and certain of the service groups 

is not as complete as in those industries 

that are covered by compensation legis- | 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 

traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 

trial may be omitted from the Depart- 

ment’s records because of lack of 

information in press reports. 





year 68 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry, including 24 in miscellaneous 
construction, 23 in buildings and structures 
and 21 in highway and bridge construction. 

In the transportation industry, accidents 
were responsible for 62 deaths. Of these, 
22 were in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 17 in local and highway 
transportation. During the same period of 
1954, 52 deaths were reported: 20 in steam 
railways, 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation and 12 in water transportation. 

During the quarter under review, acci- 
dents in mining caused 50 deaths, 32 
oceurring in metalliferous mining and nine 
in each of the coal and non-metallic mineral 
mining groups. In the same period last 
year, 59 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry. These included 27 in metal- 
liferous mining, 17 in coal mining and 15 
in non-metallic mineral mining. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents, a decrease of five 
from the 49 reported during the previous 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 





Meeting of World Organizations 


Interested in the Handicapped 


Representatives of 24 non-governmental associations attend two-day 
conference, reaffirm number of resolutions adopted in previous years. 
Attention called to 1955 ILO recommendation regarding rehabilitation 


The Conference of World Organizations 
Interested in the Handicapped attended by 
representatives of 24 non-governmental 
organizations, held a two-day meeting at 
UN Headquarters early in March. 

The Conference reaffirmed a number of 
resolutions adopted in previous years, 
notably one on the subject of the educa- 
tional needs of blind youth. Resolutions 
dealing with the training of teachers for 
handicapped children, medical rehabilitation 
for the disabled, the need for social reha- 
bilitation, the recognition of the disabilities 
of infants at the early stage, and on 
United Nations technical activities, were 
also reaffirmed. 

The Conference decided to ask the UN 
Technical Assistance Board to extend 
necessary services to ensure the fullest 
application of safety measures to prevent 
industrial accidents and disablement of 
workers and to ensure the provision of 
adequate services for the rehabilitation of 
the disabled. 

Another resolution drew the attention of 
all member organizations of the Conference 
and other appropriate world organizations 
to the recommendation regarding voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled which 
was adopted unanimously by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1955, and 
urged that these bodies should take an 
active interest in the early implementation 
of the ILO recommendation in all countries. 

The Conference also agreed to a resolu- 
tion proposing that information be collected 
and exhibits of various types of devices 
and applances be organized to aid inter- 
ested organizations and governments in 
their rehabilitation programs. 

Most of one morning meeting was 
devoted to a discussion about industrial- 
ization as related to labour, led by Willis C. 
Gorthy, Director of the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York, who 
cited factors favourable for the handi- 
capped in the industrial community and 
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others that present problems. He listed 
two elements in modern civilization that 
have combined to open up vast new 
horizons for the handicapped: (1) the 
ability of modern medicine to restore to 
a useful degree the physical capacity that 
has been impaired by disease or accident, 
and (2) the potential created by mechani- 
zation that permits a person with an 
impairment to do a creditable job in com- 
petitive employment. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, was a member of the panel. He 
said that as industrialization takes place 
workmen’s compensation must be part of 
the whole process, and employers, in esti- 
mating the cost of their product, should 
include the cost of compensation. No 
workmen’s compensation system is sound 
unless it is based on accident prevention 
and aimed at the speediest possible 
recovery and re-employment of the worker, 
he said. 

Dr. R. L. Coigny of the World Health 
Organization outlined briefly recent activi- 
ties of WHO in the field of help and 
assistance to the physically handicapped 
and in the prevention of disease and acci- 
dents which would provoke a physical 
deficiency. 

Addresses were also given by John M. 
Convery, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Employee Relations 
Division, New York; Joseph F. Clunk, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia Branch, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Bhnd; 
W. Kemsley, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions; Col. E. A. Baker, 
of the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind, New York; Donald VY. Wilson, 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples; Robert Barnett, World Council 
for the Welfare of the Blind; and Dr. 
Boris Pliskin, of Malben, Israel. 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Reduced hours of work, increased wages reported in many parts of 
Canada. W. L. Mackenzie King, Deputy Minister of Labour, reports on 
false representations to induce U.K. printers to emigrate to Canada 


Some cases of reductions in hours and 
increases In wages in a number of trades 
and occupations were reported in the 
Lasour GazerTe of April 1906. 


Carpenters at Fredericton had their hours 
reduced to nine a day, while a group of 
bookbinders in Quebec City had their hours 
reduced from ten to eight a day. The 
daily hours of printers in Moose Jaw were 
also reduced to eight. 


At Berlin, Ont., bricklayers and masons 
had their wages raised from 38 to 40 cents 
an hour; and boilermakers at St. Thomas 
and car builders employed by the CPR in 
Montreal, one cent an hour. In Toronto, 
a three-year agreement was reached 
between the tailors’ union and the tailors’ 
section of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion under which the wages of some 220 
men were raised 5 per cent. 


Increases of $2 a week for some foremen 
employed by the City of London, of 10 
cents a day for policemen in Brantford, 
and an unspecified increase for policemen 
in Toronto were reported. In Toronto, a 
by-law was passed making $2 for a nine- 
hour day the minimum for labourers 
employed by the city. 

Master barbers in Quebec City increased 
the price of haircuts from 15 to 20 cents 
but the earnings of journeymen barbers 
were not affected. 


Unseasonably cold weather in the latter 
part of March checked the expansion of 
employment usual in that month in build- 
ing and railway construction, while naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes remained closed 
until the end of the month. Farm work 
was also delayed. The cold weather, how- 
ever, favoured lumbering operations in 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 
Teamsters were in demand in the lumber 
camps of New Brunswick in 1906, and the 
price for a driver and team, which formerly 
had ranged from $30 to $40 a month with 
board, rose to $50 a month or more with 
board. 

In February 1906, a memorial was 
addressed to the British Government by 
37 printers in Winnipeg, and referred by 
that Government to the Government of 
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Canada, in which the signers complained 
that they had been induced to come to 
Canada from England in November 1905 
through false representations made to them 
in Great Britain. This complaint was 
investigated by the then Deputy Minister 
of Labour, W. L. Mackenzie King. 

According to Mr. King’s report it 
appeared that the printers were persuaded 
to come to Canada by a certain Charles 
Brunning, who claimed to be an agent of 
the Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade. 
Mr. Brunning had got into touch with the 
printers through advertisements in a 
number of English newspapers, and, on 
each of the men having produced a 
“satisfactory reference”, he had given each 
man a written guarantee of employment in 
Winnipeg at his trade at stated rates of 
wages. In all except one or two cases, 
where a period of two years was mentioned, 
the guarantee was for permanent employ- 
ment. 

As soon as they arrived in Canada these 
men heard rumours that there was a 
printers’ strike in Winnipeg, and that they 
were destined to act as_ strike-breakers. 
Mr. Brunning, however, assured them that 
the strike had been settled. 

At Fort William the men learned that 
the strike was still on. At Kenora, where 
their car was left behind for the night, the 
men were interviewed and engaged by 
agents of the employers in Winnipeg. 
When they arrived in Winnipeg, where 
they were not ill received by the strikers, 
they had no alternative but to work for 
a time. ‘They found, however, that the 
“ouarantees” of work which they had been 
given were “not worth the paper they were 
written on”. 

The Parliament of Canada had in the 
previous year passed an Act respecting 
False Representations to Induce or Deter 
Immigration, which was intended to pre- 
vent fraudulent practices of the kind com- 
plained of in this case. But the Act was 
naturally applicable only to Canada. 
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International — 
Labour Organization — 





Three ILO Committees to Meet 


Canadian delegates named to sessions of Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee, Petroleum Committee, Coal Mines Committee 


Three International Labour Organization 
Industrial Committees* are meeting this 
month and next. The Canadian delega- 
tions to all three were announced last 
month. 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Petroleum 
Committee will be reconvened at Geneva 
April 4 to 14. The Sixth Session of the 
ILO Coal Mines Committee will be held 
at Istanbul, Turkey, from April 30 to 
May 12, and the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, at Geneva from May 14 
to 26. 

The Petroleum Committee’s Fifth Session 
was opened last April 25 at Caracas, 
Venezuela, but was adjourned when 
Venezuela failed to reverse its expulsion of 
a workers’ representative on the ILO 
Governing Body (L.G., July 1955, p. 819). 
Worker organizations in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Mexico 
had declined to nominate representatives 
to the Caracas meeting because Venezuela 
was holding certain labour leaders in jail 
without trial. 

The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee meeting was announced as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. (C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. lL. German, 
President, Canadian District Council of the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon : 





*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugurated in 
1945 to deal with the particular problems of some 
of the most important international industries. 
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Vice-president, 
Workers’ Union 


and Gordon Mcllwain, 
International Chemical 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 

Contract labour in the petroleum indus- 
try and human relations in the petroleum 
industry are two subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting. 

The Coal Mines Committee will be 
discussing safety in coal mines and recruit- 
ment and vocational training in coal mines. 

The Canadian delegation to this com- 
mittee will comprise :— 

Government Delegate—R. E. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister, Nova Scotia Department 
of Labour, Halifax. 

Employer Delegates—N. T. Avard, 
President, Joggins Coal Company Limited, 
Amherst, N.S.; and David G. Burchell, 
General Manager, Bras d’Or Coal Company 
Ltd., Bras d’Or, NS. 

Worker Delegates—Dan 
Regional Director, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Vancouver; and Don Nicholson, 
General Representative, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Stellarton, N'S. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee will be discussing 
safety in the construction industry, and 
national housing programs and_ full 
employment. 


Radford, 


The Canadian delegation will comprise :— 


Government Delegates—J. L. Mac- 
Dougall, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour: and Gil Schonning, 
Manpower Analysis Divi ision, Economica 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employer Delegates—Raymond Brunet, 
Ed. Brunet & Sons Ltd., Hull, Que., and 
J. M. Soules, President, Soules Construc- 
tion Ltd., osontol 


Worker Delegates—Omer Chevalier, 
Treasurer, National Federation of Building 
and of Construction Materials iteades 
(CCCL), Quebec: and Harry Colnett, 
General Organizer, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
(AFL-TLC), Toronto. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Walter Reuther recently said:— 


“Tm in favour of regular meetings 
between union representatives and top 


company officials to discuss matters that 
are NOT a part of the labour contract but 
are of common interest to both sides. For 
this purpose I have supported the setting 
up within each industry of joimt labour- 
management committees or councils at the 
national, state and local levels.” 


Pointing out that at times his proposals 
have been “widely misrepresented,’ Mr. 
Reuther went on to say: 

“All I am proposing is that management 
and labour representatives within a given 
industry meet periodically to consider 
policies and problems in which they have 
a common stake, and in connection with 
which they have a responsibility to the 
general public. Out of such meetings, I’m 
convinced, would come new understanding 
and a better basis for the solution of 
common problems.” 


Union and management personnel in the 
civic administration in Calgary, Alta., 
where several labour-management com- 
mittees are in operation, find that although 
their committees “are still in their infancy, 
they play a very necessary role in the civic 
services”. 

It has been observed, according to the 
magazine, Civic Employees, publication of 
these committees, that the getting together 
of various representatives from different 
parts of the service gives a big lift and 
tremendous impetus to the structure as a 
whole, and their discussions around the 
conference table tend to reduce problems 
to simple matters of organization in most 
instances. 

* * * 


One of the reasons why Carl Linneborn, 
shop steward for the International Printing, 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, Local 540, at Robinson Industries, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., likes labour- 
management committees, is that: 

“They give management and employees 
a chance to get together and to bring their 








suggestions before a group that is there for 
the purpose of hearing and acting upon 
them.” 


That situation, he finds, has brought 
about a better understanding between 
management and employees. 


J. S. Baker, President and General 
Manager of the firm, finds that co-operation 
and mutual understanding have stemmed 
from the operation of the labour- 
management committee. 


“Our committee,” he says, “has given our 
fellow workers a better opportunity to help 
in the daily production problems, and it 
has shown them that management is vitally 
interested in improving working conditions 
in our plant.” 


One of the highlights of 1955 for members 


of the Mutual Interest Board of the 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company, 


Limited, Container Division, of St. Laurent, 
Que., was their “Open House” party. 

Primarily, the party was held for the local 
employees of the firm, their families, and a 
eroup from the company’s head office in 
Montreal. Main objective of the party was 
to get them to know each other better, 
and also to become better acquainted with 
each other’s work and problems. Some 
1,200 persons attended the party. 

A credit to the Mutual Interest Board 
was the speed and efficiency that went into 
the planning and preparations for the event, 
which required less than two weeks. 


Morley Harrington, a labour representa- 
tive on and vice-chairman of the labour- 
management committee at Tudhope 
Specialties, Limited, Orillia, Ont., finds that 
since the committee began functioning at 
the plant, management and labour have 
come to understand each other’s point of 
view, and this has made it easier to handle 
production problems as they arise. 

“As Jong as such a harmonious relation- 
ship continues,” he asserts, “only good can 
come from having the labour-management 
committee in our shop.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial | 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both | 
managements and _ trade unions set up 
LMPGCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations 


and 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
| the Canada Labour Relations Board 


As. the Canada Labour Relations Board 
held its January meetings on January 31 
and February 1 (L.G., March, p. 290), 
the Board did not meet again in February. 
During the month, the Board received the 
following ten applications for certification :— 

1. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Pacific Western Air Lines, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
aboard the SS Bluwenose, operated by the 
company in its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour 
Ferry Service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Canadian National Railways aboard the 
SS Bluenose, operated by the company in 
its Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service 
(Investigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
at Vancouver by West Indies Wharf 
(United Keno Hill Mines Limited and 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited) 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 


at Vancouver by British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by British Yukon Navigation Company 


Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 


Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Young and Gore Tugboats Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Island Tug and Barge Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

10. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed aboard tugs owned and 
operated by Young and Gore Tugboats 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

1. Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Division) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited; Colonial Steamships 
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Limited; Hall Corporation of Canada 
Limited) and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
F, J. Ainsborough). 









This section covers proceedings under | 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 











3. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence ‘Transportation Company 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 


Colonial Steamships Limited; Misener 
Holdings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transportation 


Company Limited; Mohawk Navigation 
Company Limited; Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern Division) (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) 
Limited, Vancouver, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union No. 31 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
penny 

2. Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
ps (7). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 


i 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in| March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and_ Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Union, Local 510 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1385). 

2. Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 

3. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited; 
Norris Transportation Company Limited; 
Mohawk Navigation Company Limited; 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (see above). 

4. La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, Que., and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180). 


5. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, p. 291). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (see above) was fully 
constituted in the same month with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Little was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. C. Adams, QC, and 
John Raymond, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Association of Lake Carriers and the 
Union respectively. 


Settlement Following Board Report 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1040). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

1. Kawartha Broadcasting Compan y 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX, Peter- 
borough, Ont.) and National Association of 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Feb., p. 180). 





Fatal Industrial Accidents 
(Continued from page 409) 


three months. During October, November 
and. December last year 50 employees lost 
their lives in the logging industry. 

Accidents in manufacturing were respon- 
sible for 41 deaths. Of these, seven were 
in paper products, six in wood products 
and five in each of the food products, iron 
and steel products and transportation 
equipment groups. During the same period 
of 1954, 55 deaths were reported: 13 in 
iron and steel, nine in wood products and 
eight in transportation equipment. 

There were 21 accidental deaths in the 
service industry, a decrease of five from 
the 26 reported in the same period last 
year. During the third quarter of 1955, 21 
persons lost their lives in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 332 
fatalities shows that 91 (27 per cent) of the 
victims had been involved in “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, ete.’ Within this 
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group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by automobiles and_ trucks (31); 
watercraft (28), and tractors, loadmobiles, 
ete. (16). In the classification “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects,” 86 (26 per cent) of the deaths 
were recorded; of these, 59 were in the 
category “other objects,” 19 involved 
“moving vehicles” and eight were a result 
of accidents involving “tools, machinery, 
etc.” “Falls and slips” were responsible for 
64 fatalities during the period; 61 of the 
deaths were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 104. In Quebec there were 72 
and in British Columbia 64. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 100 fatalities in October, 140 in 
November and 92 in December. 





Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts in Canada deal! with jurisdiction of provinces to compel the 
observance of holy days, the meaning of labour relations law as to 


employees’ 


right to decertification, the constitution of bargaining 
committees, and a union member's “right to work”. 


U.S. court issues 


new ruling as to “working hours” under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Yhe Supreme Court of Canada has ruled 
that a Quebec statute enabling municipah- 
ties to pass by-laws compelling retail stores 
to close on holy days is criminal law and 
ultra vires of the province. In another 
case, it held that the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board’s rejection of a decertifica- 
tion application on irrelevant grounds 
amounted to a refusal to perform its 
statutory duties. 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal held 
that a company could not lawfully refuse 
to bargain collectively because the bargain- 
ing committee included employees of a 
competitor. , 

A judge of the Newfoundland Supreme 
Court, in refusing an injunction, held that 
a union member’s “right to work” is subject 
to union rules. 

The United States Supreme Court found 
that clothes changing and showering in 
battery plants and knife sharpening in 
packing plants are indispensable activities 
and compensable even when performed 
before or after a work shift. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


_ . . finds that legislation requiring retail stores 
to observe holy days is beyond provincial powers 


The Supreme Court of Canada on 
October 19, reversing a decision of the 
Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal 
Side, held that the Quebec legislation 
authorizing municipal by-laws to order 
stores to be closed on specified Catholic 
holy days is ultra vires, as is any by-law 
founded on the legislation. 

The decision was unanimous. Mr. 
Justice Fauteux gave reasons for decision, 
with which four members of the Court 
concurred. Mr. Justice Rand and Mr. 
Justice Kellock gave separate reasons, 
Mr. Justice Locke concurring with Mr. 
Justice Kellock. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux described the facts 
out of which the issue arose. In 1949 the 
Quebee Legislature amended the Early 
Closing Act, legislation that empowered 
municipalities to set the closing hours of 
stores, by adding the following provision: 

The Municipal Council may order, by 

by-law, that these stores be closed all day 
on New Year’s day, on the festival of the 
Epiphany, on Ascension day, All Saints day, 
Conception day and on Christmas day. 
On the authority of this amendment the 
Montreal City Council on November 2, 
1951, amended the store-closing by-law to 
require stores in the city of Montreal to 
be closed on these days. A number of 
stores contested the validity of the by-law 
and the legislation on which it was founded. 
The trial judge considered that the purpose 
of the legislation was to compel the observ- 
ance of the days mentioned because of 
their religious significance, and that such 
legislation, like laws requiring the observ- 
ance of Sunday, came within the criminal 
law, and was therefore outside of the 
jurisdiction of the provincial legislature. 
This judgment was reversed on appeal, the 
majority upholding the validity of the law, 
with two dissenting judges accepting the 
reasons of the trial judge. 

The stores that brought the appeal 
argued before the Supreme Court that the 
object of the law was the promotion of 
the observance of religious feast days 
because of their religious significance to the 
majority of the people in the province. 
The Attorney General submitted that the 
law was primarily directed towards improy- 
ing working conditions of store employees 
by giving them six additional holidays. The 
City claimed that the real purpose of the 
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regulation was that all the stores in the 
city should be open or closed at the same 
time in the best interests of the proprietors 
and that they be closed during certain hours 
and during certain days for the welfare of 
the employees. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux said that in deter- 
mining the nature and character of 
challenged legislation, not only the text of 
the enactment, but its history, the facts on 
the record and those of which judicial 
notice can be taken must be examined. 
Before the amendment in 1949, the Harly 
Closing Act authorized municipal councils 
in the province to regulate the closing 
hours of stores. It did not authorize regu- 
lations requiring stores to be closed for a 
whole day. The constitutionality of that 
law was upheld in City of Montreal v. 
Beauvais (1909) 42 SCR 211 on the grounds 
that it was legislation in relation to civil 
rights. 

The Act as amended in 1949 permitted 
city councils to pass by-laws requiring 
stores to be closed on six specified days, 
for the whole day. The six specified days 
are, according to canon law, feast days of 
obligation, and they are the only feast days 
of obligation except Sundays. 

The amendment made fundamental 
changes as to the character and nature of 
the legislation, so that the constitutional 
issue before the Court in this case was 
entirely different from that before the 
Court in 1909. In the 1949 amendment a 
clear relationship between the requirements 
of the law and the required religious 
observances is evident. If the Legislature 
had intended only to provide for six addi- 
tional holidays to store employees, why 
did they name the religious feast days and 
only those days, and why did they not 
provide, according to the usual legislative 
practice in respect to holidays, that in the 
case of one of these feast days falling on 
Sunday, the store would be closed on the 
following day? He agreed with the trial 
judge and the minority of the appeal court 
that the legislation was clearly not legisla- 
tion in relation to working conditions. 

It remained to determine whether legis- 
lation permitting regulation of the observ- 
ance of religious feast days in the manner 
indicated comes within the criminal law. 

It was not disputed that Sunday observ- 
ance legislation in Canada as in England 
is a matter of criminal law and is in Canada 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. Legislation requiring observance of 
certain feast days enacted in England before 
and after the Reformation has been treated 
there on the same footing as Sunday observ- 
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ance legislation and hence as part of the 
criminal law. It must be so considered in 
determining the distribution of legislative 
power under the BNA Act. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux considered also that 
the legislation met the test of criminal law 
stated by Lord Atkin in Proprietary 
Articles Trade Ass’n. v. A.-G. Can., (1931) 
2 DLR 9: “Is the act prohibited with penal 
consequences?” 

There is no doubt, he said, that a 
provincial Legislature, ike Parliament, has 
power to prohibit and to punish the com- 
mission or the omission of certain acts. 
They have it by virtue of Section 92 (15) 
of the BNA Act which reads: 


15. The imposition of Punishment by Fine, 

Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing any 
Law of the Province made in relation to any 
Matter coming within any of the Classes of 
Subjects enumerated in this Section. 
The italicized words distinguish the nature 
of the act or omission prohibited and 
punished by the Legislature pursuant to this 
power, from the nature of the act or 
omission prohibited and punished by Parlia- 
ment by virtue of its exclusive jurisdiction 
in criminal matters. In the case of the 
Legislature the prohibition with penal 
sanction is authorized not as an end in 
itself but as a means of assuring the carry- 
ing out of regulations which it is within 
the competence of the Legislature to 
impose, and which in fact are imposed in 
the same statute, as in the Alcoholic 
Liquor Act. In the case of Parliament, in 
the exercise of its power over criminal law, 
the prohibition and penalty are imposed 
not as a means of attaining an end, but 
in recognition of what, in its eyes, is 
required by the common good, security or 
moral order, for example the prohibition of 
murder in the Criminal Code. It is in 
this latter category that the feast day legis- 
lation, like Sunday observance legislation, 
falls. It is essentially prohibitive and not 
regulatory. The fact that Parliament has 
not legislated upon it does not make the 
provincial law valid. 

Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. Justice Kellock 
and Mr. Justice Locke likewise held the 
legislation invalid as being within exclusive 
federal power in relation to criminal law, 
but further would have held it invalid for 
the reason that it is legislation in relation 
to religion and lkewise for that reason 
beyond provincial authority to enact. 
Henry Birks & Sons (Montreal) Lid. 
et al. v. Montreal and Attorney-General of 
Quebec, (1955) 5 DLR 321. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...holds board failed to perform statutory duties 
in refusing decertification on irrelevant grounds 


On November 15, 1955, the Supreme 
Court of Canada confirmed a decision of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal granting 
the application of a retail store and its 
employees for a writ of mandamus to direct 
the provincial Labour Relations Board to 
reconsider a request for decertification of 
the employees’ bargaining agent. The Court 
held that the Board’s rejection of the 
application on irrelevant grounds amounted 
to a refusal to discharge its statutory duties 
and that the order requiring the Board to 
reconsider was properly made. 

Mr. Justice Locke gave reasons for the 
decision, with which the other four judges 
who heard the case concurred. He first set 
out the facts of the case. On January 138, 
1953, the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board had certified the Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, as bargaining agent for the 
F. W. Woolworth store in Weyburn, Sask. 
On June 9, 1953, nine employees, asserting 
they were the majority of the employees, 
applied to the Board for a decertification 
order on the ground that the Union was 
no longer supported by a majority of the 
employees in the store. The application, 
which was opposed by the Union, came up 
for hearing on July 21, 1953, and was 
dismissed on the ground that it was 
premature. 

A second application for decertification 
was filed on December 9, 1953, by 13 of 
the 19 employees giving the same reasons 
as before. After hearings on January 5, 
1954, and on February 9 and 10, 1954, the 
Board reserved its decision until March 9, 
1954, when it dismissed the application. Its 
reasons were that the application was not 
shown to be supported by a majority of the 
employees and was theirs in form only, 
being in reality made on behalf of the 
employer. This was a majority decision; 
three members of the Board favoured the 
taking of a representation vote. 

Mr. Justice Locke then considered the 
Board’s arguments. He said that the 
evidence showed conclusively that the 
application was made and supported by a 
majority of the employees. The Board 
misconceived the rights given to employees 
by the Act, he said, in holding that if, in 
endeavouring to assert those rights they 
received help from their employer, those 
rights were forfeited. In any case, there 
was no proof that they had received 
financial help from their employer in 
making the applications. The employees’ 


rights were not affected if the employer 
sympathized with their desire to rid them- 
selves of an unsatisfactory bargaining 
representative. 

His Lordship said that the employees 
were given the right to bargain collec- 
tively with their employer through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. There was 
nothing in the Act or in the rules govern- 
ing its administration which defined the 
time or restricted the manner in which 
that right was to be exercised except when 
a collective agreement had been entered 
into. The Union had failed to negotiate 
an agreement and therefore the employees’ 
right to choose another representative was 
unaffected. 


This right, of course, was to be exercised 
in a reasonable manner. No Court could 
intervene if the Board refused to consider 
an application for decertification until the 
Union had had a reasonable opportunity 
to negotiate a collective agreement. This 
was not true in this case, however. The 
application in question was made 11 months 
after certification and was not rejected 
because it was premature. 


He said that the permissive language of 
Section 5, under which the Board is given 
power to rescind its orders, must be con- 
strued as mandatory when the Board is 
properly called upon to rescind a certifica- 
tion order. It was the duty of the Board 
to hear the employees’ application and give 
effect to their statutory rights. The Board’s 
rejection of the decertification on irrelevant 
grounds amounted to a refusal to discharge 
their statutory duties, in which case 
mandamus was properly directed. Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan v. The 
Queen ex rel. F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. 
and Slabick et al and Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, (1955) 5 DLR 608. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... holds employer can't refuse to bargain because 
persons employed by competitor among negotiators 


On June 20, 1955, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed the application of a 
wholesale hardware company for a writ 
of certiorari to quash an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
which had found the company guilty of 
an unfair labour practice because of its 
refusal to bargain collectively. The Court 
said there was nothing in the statute 
restricting the Union’s choice of bargaining 
representatives and that the company could 
not refuse to bargain because the bargain- 
ing committee included persons employed 


by a competitor. 
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Chief Justice Martin gave the decision, 
in which three other Judges concurred. He 
first set out the facts of the case. On 
July 15, 1946, Local 454 of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
was certified by the Board as the bargaining 
agent for the employees of Marshall Wells 
Co. Ltd., Regina. It was certified again 
on April 12, 1950. Between July 15, 1946, 
and December 16, 1953, the company and 
the union bargained collectively and entered 
into collective bargaining agreements. : 

In 1954, however, after discovering that 
two of the Union’s representatives on the 
bargaining committee were employed by a 
business competitor, the company refused 
to bargain collectively. The Union then 
applied to the Labour Relations Board for 
an order charging the company with an 
unfair labour practice. In reply, the 
company stated that two of the Union’s 
representatives were not duly authorized 
and could not bargain in good faith by 
reason of their employment with a com- 
peting company. The company also said 
that if these representatives were replaced 
by persons who were not employees or 
representatives of a business competitor, it 
would be ready and willing to bargain 
collectively. 

The Labour Relations Board held that 
there was nothing in the Trade Union Act 
to justify the company’s refusal to bargain 
collectively and found it guilty of an unfair 
labour practice. The company then 
applied for a writ to quash the order of 
the Board. 

The Chief Justice stated that although 
the main question for the Court to decide 
was the Board’s interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act, he would deal first with the 
Board’s contention that the Court could 
not review the Board’s decision by way of 
certiorari proceedings even if it was wrong 
in its construction of the statute. In 
support of this argument, counsel for the 
Board quoted from a number of Canadian 
and English cases where the Courts had 
limited the right of appeal from the deci- 
sions of statutory tribunals whom the 
legislature had made the final judges on 
certain matters. One of the cases cited 
was R. v. Minister of Health Ex D. 
Glamorgan County Mental Hospital, [1938] 
All E.R. 32, in which the Judge held that 
when the statute provided that the Min- 
ister’s decision should be final, his decision 
construing the provisions of the Act could 
not be questioned by the granting of a 
writ of certiorart. This decision was cited 
in Rk. v. Ludlow Ex p. Barnsby Corp., [1947] 
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All E.R. 880 by Lord Goddard, who also 
said: 

A person who is aggrieved by a decision 
of one of these statutory tribunals can only 
apply to the court for relief by way of 
certiorari to bring up the order and quash 
it if the tribunal has acted outside its juris- 
diction. It is now settled law that if the 
tribunal is acting within its jurisdiction, 
absence of evidence does not affect its 
jurisdiction to deal with a case nor does a 
misdirection of the tribunal to itself in 
considering the evidence, nor does a wrong 
decision in point of law. 


The Chief Justice thought these decisions 
were inconsistent with more recent cases. 
In R. v. Northumberland Compensation 
Appeal Tribunal, [1951] 1 K.B. 711, a deci- 
sion which was affirmed by the Appeal 
Court, it was held that the Divisional Court 
has jurisdiction to quash by certiorari the 
decision of an inferior tribunal where the 
latter has embodied the reasons for its 
decision in the order and these decisions 
are wrong in law; it was also held that 
certiorart is not a remedy which can be 
granted only where an inferior tribunal has 
acted without or in excess of its jurisdic- 
tion. In the Court of Appeal it was held 
that an order of certiorari can be granted 
to quash a decision of an inferior Court 
such as a statutory tribunal on the ground 
of error on the face of the record. Chief 
Justice Kerwin referred to this decision 
with approval in Labour Relations Board 
B.C. v. Can. Safeway Ltd. (L.G., 1953, 
p. 1170) and Mr. Justice Kellock also 
quoted from it in the same case. 


Chief Justice Martin was therefore of 
the opinion that the order of the Board 
declaring the unfair labour practice could 
be quashed if it was wrong in law. After 
considermg the provisions of the Act, 
however, he concluded the Board was right 
in its construction of the statute. 

He found nothing in the Act restricting 
the employees’ choice of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The Act plainly stated that 
persons other than employees of the 
employer could be bargaining representa- 
tives. If the Act did not exclude employees 
of competing firms it was not the function 
of the Court to question the wisdom of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Justice McNiven agreed with the 
conclusions of the Chief Justice as to the 
nature and scope of a writ of certiorari but 
not with his interpretation of the Trade 
Union Act. He thought the bargaining 
committee was improperly constituted and 
that the company was justified in refusing 
to bargain with it. 


He said the underlying principle of the 
Act was bargaining collectively which meant 


bargaining in good faith. This could not 
be done when employees of a competing 
company were on the bargaining committee 
and when the company would be forced 
to disclose confidential information which 
could be used against it. In his opinion the 
Act did not intend to give the Union an 
unfettered discretion in its choice of 
representatives. 

He would have found the company not 
euilty of an unfair labour practice and 
would have quashed the order. Marshall- 
Wells Co. Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union Local 464 [1955] 
4 DLR 591. 


Newfoundland Supreme Court... 


...refuses injunction to restrain truckers’ union 
from interfering with a member’s “right to work” 


On September 19, 1955, Judge Dunfield 
of the Newfoundland Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application by a truckman for an 
interim injunction to restrain the truck- 
men’s union from interfering with his right 
to work until trial of an action he had 
taken against the union. 

In giving reasons for his decision, Judge 
Dunfield related the facts that led to the 
application. The St. John’s Truckmen’s 
Protective Union is an old trade union 
which started in the days of the horse and 
cart. At present it consists of master truck- 
men, operators of from one to several motor 
trucks. 


A local company which deals in building 
materials (O’Leary’s) employed Roche, a 
member of the union, to haul building 
materials. The company dismissed him on 
the ground that his trucks were dirty and 
thus damaged the dressed lumber and wall- 
board; it employed another member of the 
union, Mugford, in his place. 

After about a week a union delegate and 
the union president told O’Leary’s and 
Mugford that they considered Roche had 
been unjustly dismissed and that neither 
Mugford, nor any member of the union, 
would be allowed to work in Roche’s place. 

Mugford stated on affidavit that he was 
told by the president that if he continued 
to work for O’Leary’s he would be fined 
and expelled from the union. He claimed 
to have lost about $750. He said that his 
living and that of his six employees was 
bound up with his membership in the union. 
He said that he would lose O’Leary’s as a 
customer, because they said if they could 
not choose their truckmen they would be 
compelled to invest in trucks of their own. 

Mugford then took action against the 
union asking for an injunction restraining 
the union from interfering with his right 


to work, and in particular, his right to work 
for O’Leary’s; and for a declaration that 
Rule 4, Section 3 of the rules and by-laws 
of the union is void as being against public 
policy, and as being an attempt to usurp 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and as being 
contrary to natural justice. 


Rule 4, Section 3, reads: ‘“No member 
of this union shall be permitted to work 
for or with a person or firm which has 
unjustly dismissed or suspended another 
union member.” Other rules provide that 
any member who does not abide by the 
rule shall be dealt with by the executive, 
who shall have power to fine, suspend or 
expel him. The executive consists of the 
president and seven other officers, who are 
elected annually by ballot, and a committee 
of three appointed annually by the officers. 
Another rule provides that all complaints 
made by a member of the union against a 
brother member for violation of the rule 
shall be tried by a committee of seven 
members chosen by the president from the 
union. The decision of the committee is 
final. 

Summing up the present state of the 
matter, the judge said: 

Nothing would seem to have occurred so 
far except that the president and delegate 
have threatened to take some steps. So far 
as I am told, no action has been taken by 


the executive, nor has any disciplinary 
committee been appointed. 


This was the background of the request 
for an interim injunction “that the 
defendant and/or its agents be restrained 
from interfering with the plaintiff’s right to 
work and in particular with his right to 
perform services for the firm of F. M. 
O'Leary Ltd. until after the trial of this 
action or until further order”. 

Judge Dunfield then turned to a consider- 
ation of the principles to be apphed in 
dealing with a request for a temporary 
injunction pending trial: 

One has to consider primarily whether it 

is necessary to preserve the status quo, and 
to prevent irreparable damage being done 
before trial; and further, there must be a 
strong prima facie case that the plaintiff 
will succeed at the hearing. It must be, as 
we say, a fairly clear case. 
In this instance irreparable damage might 
be done before trial, because the plaintiff 
was losing money and there would be a 
question whether he could recover damages 
from his union. Was there a strong prob- 
ability of his succeeding at the trial? 


If the members, which includes the officials, 
of the union, acting bona fide and without 
malice as I think they are, conclude that it 
is in their interest to withdraw their labour 
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from O’Leary’s, they are not doing any- 
thing unlawful. And if it is not unlawful 
for them to do this, it is not unlawful for 
them to tell O’Leary’s that they contemplate 
doing it... They cannot be compelled to 
work for O’Leary’s if they do not want to. 


And even if it were in order to grant an 
injunction against the two officers mentioned, 
we are not here dealing with one of the 
great foreign unions, having vast numbers 
of members and governed by a sort of 
distant bureaucracy of their own: we are 
dealing with a small union in a small city; 
the members all know each other; if it is 
their will to act in concert in a certain way, 
the fact that their leaders are forbidden to 
say so openly will not prevent them from 
acting in concert. The Court will not issue 
a futile injunction. 


Going on to consider whether the 


plaintiff had “a fairly clear case”, he said: 


The plaintiff will ask the Court in the 
action to restrain the union from inter- 
fering with his “right to work,’ and in 
particular, his right to work for O’Leary’s: 
and to say that R. 4, s. 3, is void as against 
public policy, an attempt to usurp the juris- 
diction of the Courts, and contrary to natural 
justice. I have difficulty in understanding 
all this, and so will the Court when it comes 
to it. Union men who enter into rules and 
regulations, which are a sort of mutual con- 
tract, abridge the generality of their “right 
to work” by deciding to regulate themselves 
as a body, overriding if necessary the will 
of individuals. So plaintiff’s “right to work”, 
as a member, is subject to the rules. 


He went on to say that Rule Ase. 3; 
seems to embody one of the commonest 
features of union practice, and if that is 
contrary to public policy, every union in 
the world will have to be closed down. As 
to usurping the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
it cannot do so. Seeing that union rules 
are not a very free contract, since a man 
has little or no free choice as to whether 
he will join or not, the Court will examine 
their administration as between member 
and member, and see that fair play is given 
internally. If action is taken internally 
against a member without giving him an 
opportunity of being heard in his own 
defence and treated fairly, that will be 
contrary to natural justice, and will be 
restrained, but that is a question of pro- 
ceedings under the rules, and not of the 
rules themselves. 

This was enough to indicate, he said, 
that the law is complex, the exact circum- 
stances are not yet fully known, and any 
result may follow. In these circumstances 
the application for an interlocutory in- 
junction should be refused. Mugford vy. 
St. John’s Truckmen’s Protective Union, 
Hearn and Billard, (1955) 5 DLR 644, 
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United States Supreme Court... 


. . rules that workers must be paid for activities 
that are “integral and indispensable” part of job 


In two recent decisions under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended by the 
Portal-to-Portal Act, handed down on 
January 380, 1956, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that employees must be paid 
for activities which are “an integral and 
indispensable part” of the principal activi- 
ties which they were employed to perform, 
even though such activities are performed 
before or after the regular work shift, on 
or off the production line, and no collective 
agreement, custom or practice requires such 
payment. 

The Court found that clothes changing 
and showering in a storage battery plant, 
where these are required as health measures 
because of contact with dangerously toxic 
materials, and knife sharpening in a meat 
packing plant were indispénsable to the 
performance of productive work and part 
of the employees’ principal activities. It 
rejected the employers’ contention that 
these activities were “preliminary” or 
“postliminary” within the meaning of the 
Portal Act, for which payment is required 
only if a collective agreement, custom or 
practice so provides. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, who delivered 
the decision of the Court in both cases, 
stated that the Portal-to-Portal Act was 
enacted in 1947 to meet an “existing 
emergency” resulting from claims for 
portal-to-portal pay which, if allowed in 
accordance with the Anderson v. Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. case, would have 
created “wholly unexpected liabilities, 
immense in amount and retroactive in 
operation.” In that case (L.G. 1946, p. 999), 
the Supreme Court ruled that employees in 
a pottery plant were entitled to be paid for 
time spent in walking from time-clock to 
work bench and in other preparatory 
activities such as changing to work clothes. 

The Act established the principle that 
employers are not required to pay 
employees for time spent in walking, riding 
or travelling to and from the place of 
performance of their principal activity or 
in any “preliminary” or “postliminary” 
activities performed before or after the 
regular work shift unless payment for such 
activities is required by collective agree- 
ment, custom or practice in the estab- 
lishment. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions upheld the 
Wage and Hour Division’s interpretation 
of the Act. The actions were brought by 
the Secretary of Labor to obtain injunc- 
tions to require the two firms in question 
to keep records of, and pay for, the extra 


time involved. Because of the importance 
of the interpretation of the portal-to-portal 
provisions in the administration of the Act, 
and because of the conflict between the 
decisions given in the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court decided to review the two 
cases. 

In the battery plant case (Steiner v. 
Mitchell), the Chief Justice described the 
hazards to which production employees 
were exposed because of the use in the 
plant of lead and its compounds and 
sulphuric acid, and stated that “the 
chemicals permeate the entire plant and 
everything and everyone in it”. In such 
plants it was “almost impossible” to keep 
lead concentration in the air “within 
absolutely safe limits”. He pointed out 
that the risk even existed outside the plant 
because lead dust and fumes attached 
themselves to the skin, clothing and hair 
of the employees. Showering and clothes 
changing had thus become “a recognized 
part of industrial hygiene programs in the 
industry”. 

The Chief Justice noted that, as required 
by state law (in this case the law of 
Tennessee), the employer had _ provided 
showers and a locker room with separate 
lockers for work and street clothing. To 
comply with the state Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, under which lead poisoning 
is a compensable occupational disease, the 
employer was required to carry isurance 
to protect against liability, and it was 
pointed out that the insurance carrier would 
not accept the risk if the employer refused 
to provide showering and clothes changing 
facilities for his employees. The Court 
noted also that, since sulphuric acid causes 
rapid deterioration in work clothing, the 
employer furnished without charge old but 
clean work clothes which the employees 
wore. Employees regularly changed into 
work clothes before starting their work and 
showered and changed back at the end of 
the work period. It was found that the 
time spent in these activities amounted to 
half an hour a day, 10 minutes in the 
morning and 20 minutes in the afternoon. 

The Court considered that, while Con- 
gress intended to outlaw ckaims prior to 
1947 for wages based on all employee 
activities unless provided for by contract 
or custom of the industry, including activi- 
ties performed before or after regular hours 
of work, it did not intend to deprive 
employees of the benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act where such activities 
are an integral part of and indispensable 
to their principal activities. That this was 
the Congressional intent was indicated very 
clearly in the Senate debate on the Portal 
Bill. This position was strengthened by 


the fact that a section was added to the 
Act (Section 3 (0)) in 1949 which excluded 
from the computation of hours worked any 
time spent in changing clothes or washing 
at the beginning or end of the workday 
which was expressly excluded by collective 
agreement. “Its clear implication is,” Chief 
Justice Warren stated, “that clothes chang- 
ing and washing, which are otherwise a part 
of the principal activity, may be expressly 
excluded from coverage by agreement.” It 
would be difficult to conjure up an in- 
stance where changing clothes and shower- 
ing are more clearly an integral and 
indispensable part of the principal activity 
of the employment than in the case of 
these employees, the Court concluded. 

The Court specifically noted that its 
holding was applicable only in the particular 
circumstances and that the question of 
changing clothes and showering under 
normal conditions was not involved. These 
activities ordinarily constitute “preliminary” 
or “postliminary” activities excluded from 
compensable working time. Neither was 
the question of back pay involved since 
the trial Court limited its judgment to 
prospective relief. 

In the second case (Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co.), the Court found that knife- 
men employed by an interstate packer who 
was engaged in slaughtering, butchering, 
dressing and distributing meat and meat 
products were required to sharpen their 
knives outside their regular shift, and for 
this activity they were not compensated. 
A knifeman ordinarily sharpened from two 
to four knives a day. He was paid by 
the hour and, excluding knife-sharpening 
time, worked eight hours a day and five 
days a week. The knives must be “razor 
sharp,” the Court noted. A dull knife 
would slow down production which was 
conducted on an assembly line basis, affect 
the appearance of the meat and the quality 
of the hides, cause waste and make for 
accidents. 

The Supreme Court did not agree with 
the earlier judgment of the Court of 
Appeals that the knife sharpening was 
“preliminary” or “postliminary” and did 
not become an integral part of the prin- 
cipal activity merely because it was 
indispensable to the proper performance of 
productive work. Reversing and remanding 
that judgment, the Court ruled that the 
time spent in knife sharpening constituted 
an integral and indispensable part of 
the regular butchering activities of the 
employees and as such was compensable 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Steiner v. Mitchell and Mitchell v. King 
Packing Co., Labor Law Reporter, 29 Labor 
Cases, 69,711 and 69,712. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia issues accident - prevention 


regulations respecting 


diesel equipment in underground construction and amends schedule of 
industrial diseases with respect to exposure to radioactive material 


In British Columbia, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has issued accident 
prevention regulations governing the use 
of diesel engines in underground construc- 
tion projects not covered by mining Acts. 
The schedule of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is paid in the prov- 
ice was amended to give broader coverage 
to diseases resulting from contact with 
radio-active materials. 

Regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act set out the courses to be 
taught apprentice carpenters and plasterers 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades and 
by the employer. 

Other regulations deal with certification 
of refrigeration journeymen in British 
Columbia, and licences for operators of 
sixth class high-pressure plants and elec- 
trical workers in Manitoba. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

Regulations under the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act respecting certificates of pro- 
ficiency in the refrigeration trade were 
gazetted February 16. The Act, which was 
passed last year, gave the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authority to set up 
examining boards and provide for exam- 
inations for certificates of proficiency in a 
designated trade. A board of examiners 
for the refrigeration trade has just been 
appointed and these regulations are the 
first special trade rules issued under the 
new Act. 

For the purpose of these regulations, 
the refrigeration trade means the repair, 
installation and maintenance of refrigera- 
tion equipment and controls and such work 
on refrigeration equipment as is usually 
performed by a refrigeration journeyman. 

Certificates of proficiency in this trade 
will be granted only to persons who qualify 
by examination. To be eligible for exam- 
ination, a candidate must submit with his 
application fee satisfactory proof that he 
has either served an apprenticeship or had 
at least 8,000 hours’ experience in the 
refrigeration trade. 

The examinations will be prepared by 
the Advisory Committee and conducted by 
the examining board. There will be both 
theoretical and practical tests, which will 
be marked and evaluated by the examining 
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board in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee. A person who fails a_ test 
may, on payment of the prescribed fee, 
apply for further examinations on the 
subject in which he has failed. 


British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Accident Prevention Regulations 

New accident prevention regulations 
respecting equipment in underground con- 
struction projects, adopted by the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board 
after a public hearing, took effect February 
1. The regulations, which were gazetted 
February 23, apply to construction projects 
where the work area is below the surface 
of the earth and the operations do not 
come under the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act. They are the first of this kind to be 
issued in any province. 

The regulations provide that no internal 
combustion engine using gasoline, naphtha 
or liquefied petroleum gas for fuel is to be 
operated in any underground construction 


project. The Board may, however, 
authorize the use of internal combustion 
engines of the diesel type if certain 


requirements are met. 

Every diesel engine must either be new 
or in such a state of repair that its 
performance is approximately as good as 
that of a new engine. Each engine is to 
be equipped with a suitable diesel exhaust 
gas conditioner which is to be properly 


maintained and regularly serviced. A 
carbon monoxide tester must also be 
provided. 


A diesel engine is not to be permitted 
to idle unnecessarily and operating time 
has to be kept to a minimum, Every 
engine is to be checked regularly and kept 
in good opefating condition by a com- 
petent person. Carbon monoxide tests are 
to be conducted at least once each shift 
when diesel equipment is operated. If the 
carbon monoxide content exceeds 20 parts 
per million parts of air, immediate action 
must be taken to reduce the contamina- 
tion to allowable concentrations. 

Proper ventilation is to be provided so 
that there is at least 75 cubic feet of air 
per minute per brake horse-power of the 
aggregate diesel equipment in use. If the 
ventilation ceases to function, all diesel 


equipment must be shut down until proper 
ventilation has been restored and all work- 
men are to be so instructed. 

A record book is to be maintained in 
which operators of diesel engines are to 
report any unsatisfactory condition of the 
equipment in their care. The results of 
carbon monoxide tests are also to be 
entered in this book. 


Schedule of Industrial Diseases 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial 
Diseases with respect to disease result- 
ing from exposure to radium and _ radio- 
active materials. Radium and radioactive 
materials are being used increasingly in 
industry and elsewhere and the new regu- 
lation provides extended coverage. 

Effective February 9, 1956, compensation 
will be paid to persons suffering from 
radiation disease as a result of working 
with any process or in any industry where 
X-ray apparatus is operated or where 
radioactive materials are used. Previously, 
compensation was paid only for X-ray 
cutaneous, circulatory or blood-cell lesions 
or physiological endocrine change resulting 
from operating an X-ray apparatus in an 
industry or hospital covered by the Act. 

Two other provinces, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, allow compensation for any 
disease resulting from exposure to X-rays, 
radium or other radioactive substances. In 
Quebec, compensation is paid if the 
exposure causes ulceration or a malignant 
disease. 


Manitoba Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Oper- 
ating Engineers and Firemen Act were 


amended by Man. Reg. 10/56 gazetted 
February 11. The new regulations, which 
amend Man. Reg. 16/51 (L.G. 1952, 


pp. 191-193), provide for a new class of 
high-pressure plant and make a corre- 
sponding change in the classification of 
certificates. 

A high-pressure plant is one that oper- 
ates at a pressure of 15 pounds or more 
per square inch, and six classes of plants 
are now recognized. The one just approved, 
sixth class high-pressure plant, is defined 
as a plant that is used to produce sheet 
ice in curling rinks or sports arenas, or to 
supply air conditioning in theatres and 
other public buildings, or for other similar 
purposes approved by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Because of this change, a sixth class 
operators’ certificate, qualifying the holder 
to take charge of a sixth class high- 
pressure plant, has been approved. Pre- 


viously four classes of operating engineers’ 
certificates, provisional operating engineers’ 
certificates and fireman’s certificates had 
been provided for. As refrigeration and air 
conditioning plants now included in the 
sixth class may fall in a high horsepower 
category, they previously had to be oper- 
ated by one of the classes of operating 
engineers, 1n some instances by an engi- 
neer of one of the senior classes. 

A candidate for a sixth class operator’s 
certificate has to qualify by examination. 
To be eligible for examination, he must 
have had not less than four months’ 
experience as assistant operator of a 
refrigeration plant of not less than 15 h.p. 
or be the holder of a provisional engineer’s 
certificate and in addition have had at least 
30 days’ experience as assistant operator of 
a refrigeration plant of not less than 15 hp. 
A candidate who fails may apply again one 
month from the date of his previous 
examination. 

In special circumstances, a candidate for 
a sixth class operator’s certificate as well 
as candidates for fourth class or provisional 
operating engineers’ certificates, or fireman’s 
certificate, may be examined orally by a 
person nominated by the Board of 
Examiners. 


Manitoba Power Commission Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act respecting licences to do 
electrical work were authorized by Man. 
Reg. 5/56 gazetted January 28. The pro- 
visions are much the same as those in 
regulations that have been in effect since 
1946 (Man. Reg. 35/46) (L.G. 1946, p. 994). 

A Board of Examiners appointed under 
the Act is empowered to issue to an elec- 
trical worker a general licence, which 
authorizes the holder to do any kind of 
wiring on any works in any locality under 
the Act, or a limited licence, which author- 
izes the holder to perform work on certain 
types of non-industrial premises where the 
capacity and pressure are within fixed 
limits. A wiring permit may also be issued 
for specified work in a specified locality. 
Examinations are based on standards estab- 
lished by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion and contained in the latest adopted 
edition of the Canadian Electrical Code, 
Part 1. 

Any person who holds a subsisting con- 
tractor’s licence or a journeyman’s licence 
under the Electricians’ Licence Act is 
deemed to hold a general licence under 
these regulations. 


Unlicensed persons who desire to do work 
on their own premises may be issued wiring 


(Continued on page 431) 
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Unemployment Insurance : 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for unemployment insurance benefit decline 


slightly in January but number in live file rises, statistics* 


A slight decline in the number of initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was recorded in January 
in all but the Atlantic provinces. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 261,661 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in January, compared with 276,454 in 
December and 309,999 in January 1955. 


A total of 476,946 regular and seasonal 
benefit claimants had an unemployment 
register in the live file at January 31, com- 
prising 882,287 males and 94,659 females. 
This represents an increase over the 388,129 
claimants (306,988 males and 81,141 fernales) 
recorded on December 30, 1955, but is 
substantially below the figure of 586,768 
(476,464 males and 110,304 females) for 
January 31, 1955. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 294,715 
initial and renewal claims; in 179,779 of 
these, the claimant was entitled to benefit. 
The number of claims on which the 
claimant was not entitled to benefit (in- 
cluding disqualifications arising from revised 
and seasonal benefit claims) was 123,487, 
and of these 105,195 or 85 per cent were 
in respect of claimants who failed to estab- 
lish a regular benefit period. Practically all 
of the claimants failing to establish a 
benefit period had their claims considered 
for seasonal benefit but 25,550 of them 
failed to establish a benefit period under 
the seasonal benefit provisions. The chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
6,240 cases; and “not capable of and not 
available for work” 3,548 cases. 

New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during January numbered 266,822, 
compared with 268,914 in January 1955. 
During December 1955 the number of new 
beneficiaries for regular benefit was 107,597. 

A total of $24,632,203 was paid during 
January 1956 to both regular and seasonal 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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show 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


claimants in compensation for 1,364,097 
weeks; in January one year ago, $28,372,412 
was paid in compensation for 9,046,721 days. 
Regular benefit payments during December 
1955 amounted to $11,942,873, 702,642 weeks 
and 4,532 days. 


The number of complete weeks compen- 
sated during January was 1,248,972; this 
constitutes 92 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated. Earnings in excess of the allow- 
able level for the weekly benefit rates 
accounted for 56 per cent of the partial 
weeks, the balance being due to other 
causes, such as waiting period or disqualifi- 
cation. 


The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week 
during January 1956 was 313-3 thousand; 
this is compared with an estimated 450-3 
thousand persons for the week January 29- 
February 4, 1955. During December 1955, 
an estimated 162-6 thousand persons 
received weekly payments for regular 
benefit. 


(Commencing with the current month, 
benefit payment data are no longer 
segregated as to regular and_ seasonal. 
As a result information on benefit pay- 
ments to seasonal claimants is not available 
separately.) 

Claims totalling 107,241 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 2,146 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 


Claims adjudicated numbered 106 983, of 
which 76,522 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
109,459. 





Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,446,067 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At January 31, employers registered 
numbered 281,189, an increase of 1,310 
during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 3,483 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,622 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 861 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 42 
cases,* 3 against employers and 39 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 378.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in January totalled 
$19,304,487.62, compared with $20,624,583.57 
in December and $18,430,350.99 in January 
1955. Benefit payments in January 
amounted to $24,619,181.33, compared with 
$11,928,501.78 in December and $28,361,595.23 
in January 1955. The balance in the fund 
at January 381 was $885,542,795.92; at 
December 31, there was a balance of 
$890,857,489.63 and at January 31, 1955, of 
$886 ,711,147.56. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1213, February 3, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
64 years of age, worked for the Canadian 
National Railways from 1908 to June 26, 
1955, when he retired on a pension. His 
wages upon separation were $253 a month. 
He filed an initial claim for benefit at the 
local office at Fort Erie, Ont., on September 
19, 1955, and claimed the dependency rate 
in respect of his wife, from whom he is 
legally separated. He stated that in accord- 
ance with a court order he was giving her 
$35 a month and, as this sum was paid to 
the bank, he had no “contact” with her and 
did not know whether or not she was 
employed. 

The local office stated that, as reported 
in a local newspaper, the claimant's wife 
was vacationing in Florida. 

Upon the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer did not approve the depen- 
dency rate of benefit because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not proved that 
his wife was wholly or mainly maintained 
by-him, as required by Section 33(3) (a) (i) 
of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
before which he appeared on October 27, 


1955, at St. Catharines, Ont. After having 
noted that he was not in a position to 
ascertain whether or not his estranged wife 
was working, the court of referees main- 
tained by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member expressed the 
opinion that, by ordering the claimant to 
pay $35 a month to his estranged wife, the 
court “has imposed upon (him) a depen- 
dency status whether his wife works or 
not. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that he was support- 
ing his wife as the court had directed him 
to do. 

Conclusions: According to Section 
33(3)(a)(i) of the Act a claimant is 
entitled to receive benefit at the rate for 
a person with a dependent, if his wife is 
being wholly or mainly supported by him. 
Regulation 125(2), however, specifies that 
the wife is not considered as being main- 
tained wholly or mainly by the claimant 
or as being dependent on him if she 
receives earned income (including unem- 
ployment insurance benefit) in excess of 
$12 a week. 
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The onus hes upon the claimant to prove 
that his contribution towards the main- 
tenance of his wife is one which comes 
within the terms laid down in the above- 
mentioned provisions of the Act and 
Regulations. 

In the present case, the evidence shows 
that the claimant pays $35 a month to 
his wife but there is no indication as to 
what other income or sources of income 
she has. Therefore he has failed to prove 
that she is wholly or mainly supported by 
him, and the appeal must be dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 1215, February 9, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
21 years of age and married since October 
30, 1954, worked for Canadian Arsenals 
Limited as an operator in the munitions 
department, from June 30, 1954, to June 28, 
1955. She filed an initial claim for benefit 
on September 1, 1955, and stated that she 
had voluntarily left her position on June 28, 
1955, because of pregnancy and_ illness 
resulting therefrom. She stated further that 
she expected to be confined around mid- 
January 1956, but that, at the present time, 
she was feeling well and willing to work. 

She submitted a medical certificate 
dated September 9, 1955, which indicated 
that her health allowed her to work. 


On September 16, 1955, the employer 
reported that the claimant had been laid 
off because she was pregnant and it was 
the company’s policy not to retain a 
pregnant woman in hazardous work for 
some four and a half months immediately 
preceding the confinement. He added that 
it had been impossible to transfer the 
claimant to another department. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for a period of two years 
from the date of her marriage because, in 
his opinion, she did not satisfy any of the 
additional conditions specified in Regula- 
tion 137. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees on September 26, 
1955. 

The court of referees which heard the 
claimant at Joliette, Que., on October 12 
1955, unanimously upheld the disqualifica- 
tion from receipt of benefit until October 2, 


1955, only, on the ground that, pursuant to 
the amendments as of this date of the 
regulation concerning married women (now 
Section 161), the claimant was entitled to 
benefit. 

From the decision of the court of referees 
the chief claims officer appealed to the 
Umpire on December 12, 1955, contending 
that the claimant could not invoke these 
new provisions, as her state of pregnancy 
could not be assimilated to an illness within 
the meaning of sub-paragraph (iv) of Sec- 
tion 161 and she had not left the area to 
establish residence elsewhere as required in 
sub-paragraph (v) of this section. 


Conclusions: This case involves an issue 
of jurisdiction, namely, whether or not it 
was open to the court of referees to con- 
sider the claim in the light of regulation 
161, which came into effect on October 2, 
1955, and to render a decision on a ques- 
tion which had not been laid before the 
insurance officer. The chief claims officer 
did not dispute the court’s right to deter- 
mine the merits of the claim, as of October 
2, and I do not think it necessary for me 
to take up this issue, as there is no doubt 
in my mind that regulation 161 no more 
than regulation 137 entitled the claimant to 
receive benefit. 


The court did not explain on what ground 
the amendments of the regulation concern- 
ing married women could affect the dis- 
qualification imposed on the claimant. 
However, as the evidence clearly indicates 
that her separation from work resulted from 
her pregnancy, it must be assumed that the 
court referred to sub-paragraph (iv) of 
paragraph 3(a) of Section 161, which stipu- 
lates that the additional condition need not 
be fulfilled by a married woman if her 
first separation from employment after 
marriage was in consequence of her inca- 
pacity for work due to illness, injury or 
quarantine. 

Now, according to the jurisprudence 
established by my predecessor in decisions 
CU-B 1093 and 1094, there can be no ques- 
tion of incapacity for work due to illness 
in the case of a mere pregnancy. 


Therefore, the claimant could not avail 
herself of this new provision of the regu- 
lation concerning married women. 


The appeal is allowed. 





An article in Foreign Trade, publication of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
notes a steady shift in job opportunities 
from agriculture to industry. Today, 
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26 out of every 100 Canadians are 
employed in manufacturing, whereas only 
17 out of every 100 were so employed 
in 1900. 











Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 
During February the Department of Labour prepared 164 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 66 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
‘ (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour ; 

(ce) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Department of Defence Production (January).. 149 $1,320,604 .00 
POSH OCC Me es oe ee eee serene ciate hear eten = ap 11 79,149 .92 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 










The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $9,408.52 was collected from six employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 208 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
Valcartier Que: George L Lennon, construction of school. Deep River Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N 8: Albi Applicators Ltd, application of fire retardant material on 
hangar. Sydney N S: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway siding, 
Seaward Defence Base. Casey Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
bridges on access road. Longueuil Que: Babcock, Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch Ltd 
(Hastern Branch), supply & erection of boiler & ancillary equipment, Sorel Industries 
Ltd. Valcartier Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltée, installation of insulation, lining, heating 
& exterior steam mains, bldg No 15, CARDE; C. Jobin Ltée, construction of supply bldg, 
POL service station & outside services; Magloire Cauchon Ltée, construction of physical 
training bldg. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of drill hall, QM & 
technical stores. London Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, construction of physical 
training bldg, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Ball Brothers Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs & outside services. Uplands Ont: B Perini & Sons Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, walks, parking area & sewer & water services, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Claydon Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks club. Claresholm Alta: International Water 
Supply Ltd, *construction of well, RCAF Station; A C Border & Co Ltd, installation of 
additional water supply system, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: R P Medhurst & Sons, drilling 
natural gas wells, Suffield Experimental Station. Royal Roads B C: Luney Brothers & 
Hamilton Ltd, construction of extension to gymnasium (swimming pool). 


Building and Maintenance 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, heating & electrical renovations 
to three bldgs, Brighton Compound. Cornwall Ont: Eagle Construction Co Reg’d, con- 
struction of transformer vault, Armouries. London Ont: Consolidated Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Picton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete block, Camera Bldg, 
CARDE. Calgary Alta: Dickie’s Electric Ltd, rewiring & relighting, Mewata Armouries. 


: Department of Defence Production 
(January Report) 

Beauport Que: Tri-Bee Inc, rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Montreal Que: Tree 
Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow at #4 Works Coy. Rimouski Que: Tri-Bec Ine, 
rewiring & relighting of Armoury. Ville La Salle Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
removal of snow. Falconbridge Ont: Lorne Lanthier, construction of culvert, RCAF 
Station. Lakeview Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of shut off valves, #15 
ROD, Army Ordnance Depot. London Ont: C H McInnis Co Ltd, installation of con- 
veyors, #27 COD. Navan Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, repair of septic tank, RCAF 
Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Doran Construction Co, replacement of defective timbers & 
reinforcement of beams in bldgs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: P EH Davis, renewal of 
window wells, tile drains & sidewalks & waterproofing of basements, RCAF Station; 
P H Davis, replacement of weather stripping on hangars & bldgs, RCAF Station; P H 
Davis, waterproofing of basements, renewal of window wells, tile drains & sidewalks, RCAF 
Station. Claresholm Alta: Les Cookshaw, repainting exterior of bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Gilbert Brown, alteration to bldg #508, HMC Dockyard. Sea Island B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Canadian 
National Railways, repair of railway siding, Lynn Creek, Naval Supply Depot. 
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National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of water line, 


pier 9. Montreal Harbour Que: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of corrugated sheet- 
ing, shed 25. 


Department of Public Works 

Change Island Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Wood Island Ferry P E I: L M Poole & Co Ltd, construction of inspec- 
tion bldg. Shippigan Gully N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of 
breastworks. Hull Que: Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
La Tuque Que: Bourcier & Tremblay Ltd, construction of public bldg. Mamainse 
Harbour Ont: Cummins Construction Co, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction 
Ltd, construction of brooder house, Central Experimental Farm. Sudbury Ont: B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Terminal “A”. Regina Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of “B” block, RCMP; N B Roantree Co Ltd, heating & oil storage tank 
installation, RCMP. Camrose Alta: Chas T Burrows, completion of federal bldg. Crofton 
& Vesuvius Bay B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, driving piling. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs, Fender Wharf, Esquimalt Dry Dock. Prince George B C: 
Marpole Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions, Old Post Office Bldg. Sidney BC: 
B C Pile Drivers Ltd, repairs to wharf. Victoria B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf for hydrographic services. 


Department of Transport 
Stephenville Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. 
House Harbour Que: Gaspe Equipment & Transport Co Ltd, construction of airport. 
Montreal Que: removal of centre pier of bridge No 5, Atwater Ave, Lachine Canal. 
Windsor Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of Terminal Bldg. Chatham 
Point B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of fog alarm station. Vancouver 
B C: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses. Coppermine N W T: Yukon 


Construction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated meteorological station. 





Recent Regulations (Continued from page 425) 


permits by the Commission through author- 
ized employees or by municipalities which 
have been authorized to appoint inspectors. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 

New apprenticeship regulations for car- 
penters and plasterers have been issued in 
Ontario by the Industry and Labour Board 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee. 
The regulations were gazetted February 4 
and are similar to those recently authorized 
for masons and bricklayers (L.G., March, 
p. 307). Courses of study for carpenters 
and plasterers have been approved by the 
Board and are set out in O. Reg. 8/56, 
and O. Reg. 10/56. The general building 
trades regulations (CRO 378) have also 
been amended and new sections on car- 
penters and plasterers authorized by O. 
Reg. 9/56 and O. Reg. 11/56 have been 
substituted. 

The regulations made by the Board 
provide for full-time educational day classes 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades at 
Toronto, and for at least 1,280 hours of 
training by the employer. The subjects to 
be taught are set out in two schedules: 
Schedule I lists the subjects to be taught 
at the educational institute and Schedule II 
the subjects to be taught by the employer. 


The schedules also indicate the skill the 
apprentice is expected to acquire. Schedule 
I of the carpenters’ regulations contains 20 
subjects, including blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics and English; Schedule II lists the 
same subjects with the exception of English 
and the making of joints. Schedule I for 
plasterers has 186 topics, one of which is 
the history of plastering and stuccoing from 
the time of primitive man to the present; 
Schedule II contains 110 of the topics listed 
in Schedule I. 

The general regulations issued by the 
Advisory Committee contain a number of 
similar provisions for carpenters and 
plasterers. To enter into a contract, an 
apprentice must be at least 16 and not more 
than 21 years of age. The term of appren- 
ticeship is the same, four years including 
the probationary period. There is no 
longer any restriction as to the number of 
apprentices in each district. An employer 
who is himself a journeyman but does not 
employ another journeyman, or an 
employer who is not a journeyman and 
hires only one journeyman, may have one 
apprentice. In all other cases, there may 
be one additional apprentice for every addi- 
tional eight journeymen employed, except 
that the number of plasterers apprenticed 
to one employer is limited to three. 
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 Wases. Hours and 


Working Conditions 


Working Conditions, April 1955, 


in the Primary Textile Industry 


No important changes occurred in year ending April 1, 1955. Number of 
non-office employees covered by the 40-hour week increased moderately. 
Eighty per cent of employees surveyed received 6 or more paid holidays 


No important changes in working con- 
ditions in the primary textile industry 
occurred over the year 1954-55, according 
to the survey for April 1, 1955.* 

There was a moderate increase in the 
number of non-office employees covered by 
the 40-hour week. Provisions governing 
vacations with pay and paid statutory 
holidays showed little change over the 12 
months, with two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after five years of service being the 
general practice and about half of all 
employees receiving a third week, the 
predominant service requirement being 25 
years. Highty per cent of the employees 
in the survey group received six or more 
paid statutory holidays, showing no change 
from a year ago. Pensions, group life 
insurance, hospitalization and medical in- 
surance were made available to most 
employees and in about the same propor- 
tions as a year earlier. 


The Normal Work Week 


The five-day week was in force in about 
77 per cent of the establishments surveyed, 
employing the same percentage of all 
employees (see Table 1). By number of 
establishments, the 45-hour week was the 
most common, being in force in about 33 
per cent of them, compared with 22 per 
cent for those on 40 hours or less. By 
number of employees, the 40-hour week 
was predominant, applying to 37 per cent 
of them, compared with 23 per cent on the 
45-hour week. Those working on more 
than a 45-hour week amounted to 25 per 
cent of total employment. 

The 40-hour week was most common in 
the cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
section of the industry, applying to 79 per 





*Results of the survey for April 1, 1954, appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre, February 1955, pp. 212-215. 
Some differences in coverage occurred in the present 
survey, which are in part responsible for changes in 
survey findings. 
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cent of the plant workers, while it was 
least common in rayon, nylon and silk 
textiles, where the proportion of plant 
employees was 7 per cent; the proportions 
were 21 per cent for hosiery and knit goods 
and 13 per cent for woollen and worsted 
woven goods. The number of plant 
employees working 45 hours or more per 
week was 20 per cent in cotton yarn and 
broad woven goods, 73 per cent in woollen 
and worsted woven goods, 51 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and 67 per 
cent in hosiery and knit goods. 

More plant workers in Quebec were on 
the 40-hour week than in the other prov- 
inces, 41 per cent compared with 34 per 
cent in Ontario, 22 per cent in the Atlantic 
provinces and 18 per cent in the western 
provinces. A 45 hour-week or more was 
worked by 51 per cent of the employees in 
Quebec, by 48 per cent in Ontario, 7 per 
cent in the Atlantic provinces and 4 per 
cent in the western provinces. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


More than three-quarters of the mills 
surveyed, employing more than 90 per cent 
of the plant workers, provided two weeks’ 
annual paid vacation, in the case of more 
than 95 per cent of the employees, after 
employment of five years or less (see 
Table 2). An annual vacation with pay 
of three weeks was observed in one-quarter 
of the establishments, employing almost 
half of the workers, applying to workers 
with employment periods ranging from 15 
to 25 years. 

Two weeks’ vacation with pay after five 
years of employment or less was provided 
to all employees in cotton yarn and broad 
woven goods, to 79 per cent in woollen and 
worsted woven goods, to 81 per cent in 
rayon, nylon and silk textiles, and to 85 
per cent in hosiery and knit goods. Three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after service 
periods ranging from 15 to 25 years was 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1955 
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provided to 70 per cent of the employees 
in cotton yarn and broad woven goods, to 
43 per cent in woollen and worsted woven 
goods, to 34 per cent in rayon, nylon and 
silk textiles, and to 22 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods (while another 5 per cent 
in this latter group received three weeks 
after other periods). 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


The percentage distribution of mill 
workers according to the number of paid 











holidays they received is shown = as 
follows :— 
Percentage of 
Number of Paid Holidays Total Mill 
Workers 
% 
None.. 5 
1 and 2 4 
Stree 3 
Ae a rte 3 
Ds auvtash fea attri umes aoagetusciee a ait 1 
Oras 14 
ona 24 
Biro zaloa ea . ' ies sateen Saree 34 
More than 8...... : Seinen on 8 
INoMnfORMa TION As aesemteynsietn aiasiessbspacgisncsertnane 3 








Eight or more paid holidays were pro- 
vided to 22 per cent of the plant 
employees in cotton yarn and broad woven 
goods, 62 per cent in woollen and worsted 
woven goods, 61 per cent in rayon, nylon 
and silk textiles and 41 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Pension plans were provided by 28 per 
cent of the mills, employing 58 per cent of 
the workers. They were most common in 
the cotton group, where they were pro- 
vided by 76 per cent of the establishments 
employing 91 per cent of the workers; they 
were provided by 17 per cent of the estab- 
lishments in the woollen group employing 
19 per cent of the workers, by 29 per cent 
of the establishments in the rayon group 
employing 69 per cent of the workers, and 
by 18 per cent of the establishments in the 
hosiery group employing 31 per cent of the 
workers. The size of the employer con- 
tribution varied, with 47 per cent of all 
employees having the employer pay the 
complete cost, while 28 per cent of the 
employees were covered by plans in which 
the employer paid half the cost. Between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost was paid 
by the employer in the case of 14 per cent 
of the employees. 
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ABLE 2.—VACATIONS WITH PAY, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, SICKNESS ABSENCE 
PROVISIONS AND PAY PRACTICE IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 











1955 
——= Establish- Non-Office 
ments Employese 
Survey: COV ETAL apczcciscic ecm are evcerndones oth adress ote sosararaers Skeser oreo oe eye cantante i xuateyige ete stepsers 263 48,918 
Vacations With Pay 
One week with pay after: 
bese sblaeum’ | syGeir sciences ete etemne a tps eneratcnevavetcnters corer ciety there etry one ete nee one amet eet rete 47 8 
Scores eure oe eer ra ep tesccevvecs oe sev ans rs fey sb sstye ion syhcoseee sot shears a emerge star scenery ate eee er 183 28,170 
Service not specified.......... ain Pees eer shor a apo eicee i occur ean o ah tine UNCUT ae Me tens nce elvis 15 1,609 
Two weeks with paly after: 
AU OATLOR OSS raecarattt Hors seberia acwevee sete meee tee Re en eRe PR Aenea aie, erence 24 7,003 
DENTORTS seer crore resetes tae eis ce) rarac eich st ot eMecans comet ctor ics ater ere asa Hens eet tesserae eres epee trcee carter Lathe 19 2,129 
OV CALS stants aaats SR tay Sia sacs a CTR atl arn aue NI a ener e en AM Tecan Sal ca teh ace eee Re en toRe 16 2,154 
OL VGRLS. sees. ee Fees Neda eee Se veeatle SI ct NPS nS BSE CoO RAE TEAC TTT ere Ie oe 133 32,139 
Otheriperiods! apace esos. te eee eelerstee Siecarattshers eyes anager noe ee Ret rae ates eee 9 1,158 
Three weeks with pay after: 
AUDEN GATS zreys tt ler ace tai ccna vei tia en ereo ete ee erase toy ei cncene Cee Ta acta ver eV el eu SRR See Seats Aion sea 24 6,472 
OPV CALS. nc ncrctesiice ie RRR clasts hee te lavatere rte den a eserths aha sierra ture ar Eesha tataen teen Geni ig cs fine cco nae ede 13 2,384 
DDE CAT Biz WO eset et SeeUeaeTR Estee hote Recto eran ae eT cu oe aah See NI ear So RTS Nay erste Seek ey ees 29 12,911 
@pbertnerlodse vas pie pee adie Nests alice ecneentc ase sites Cae ent eee ea ee eae 2 674 
MOUTUWEE KS WUE PA Vicrs weNere tite s-arabesys ter saaterae stan cmnraaests oo eT A, ee ae ee 1 530 
Vacation Pay Computed 
At normal straight time weekly rates. .....5.....00 0000000 fownrarerccsenes 26 3,439 
Percentage of annual straight time earnings................ 00 0c cece eee eee ees 30 2,373 
Percentage of annual earnings (including overtime pay, shift differentials etc.) 187 39,785 
(Combination samen fect eras ne eine atin tecersenie eerere inke ees ane lee nee See ete eae : 14 2,000 
Qt erat sey ied apitenia rs men hele. hia wione mee ta aa 3 1,249 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number reporting 
INompatdeholidsivsysca-eececcisecr aorateee terminate Ba at at Ses eet an AOE ey eae 35 2,359 
AE LTA GL ae coe eee SMR SF Sen Tapscott an Vy etd ce Me ttre tle RO nme IEE pCR ge 9 1,831 
Bae ec erase eas eae eet sgsls ce ovcgen el spekon state a fence tr Aare HEM es OTe te Teac ti TT ni ete Re ae ec nee es ih 1,605 
BS eg were rg Be Go Ga CG Nested TRUE Rn oar Rens ERRTE: ws SES SO TESS EE ee 12 1,746 
IB Rie acai aitt ans: orotate Bei sec saa oar anus SFR ar ane dene pus RTT TE aR RR Ts 8 736 
Gaye cotati eed AT ee ee wis Rul (oR elec sle MAS oe ERICA CPN ccd NS Tien IS OTS cts SEE 43 7,116 
Deseo tated oer sete a eal o aston abs eored eet eeab octal ope tetoscn ent h cat age mnste te eee el Teens CN 40 11,689 
Bios cistsleta ohste es eae corte aac vole oS Reset ye ica tyson Pan eta eer ss enctear case TA tee Rae RE Eee 83 16,663 
MoretthaniS) vaya). nee eee me aoa rama ee oP ere ae Se, cee eta 12 3,698 
ING Information: ». sees sa ceed deere ae ene ne ee ee 14 1,475 
Sickness Absence Provision 
Wales orisalarycontinued's aa yee cote en ee een eee ere eae ee ee 15 2,197 
Wages or salary discontinued, but insurance plan or equivalent providing cash compen- 
sation forswage Oss. Maran sacar one ene ie ene ene 164 41,080 
Comibinationsofjaboveye.n.cs accra eee ee oe en a ee eee ene 4 710 
INIGHaN on atl o Mea veoy piece cine MORRO, Motion, Heme Rettye brn Seana pire cee mire teen acm an nas oeetarcic 71 4,630 
INOsnfOREN Arbon sr cre ay ese tree Taree ate re eo ree Oe gr 9 301 
Pay Practice 
Frequency of pay-day 
NAICS Ss RiGee os eR a Sok rks eee net a IER eee cy. ied dh, es «Re See ee RR eae one 186 36, 880 
EVERY DO: WOCHS a anna tne ey Loctite heey ary eee atc icy en ee nme sa RC 72 11, 823 
OT her c(h) ee nee paces epee Fy TCR oh Aces cee hs or ate ls Or et te ata Ben op 5 215 
Method of payment 
CHS GUGM ins wrens ais eben ate eee Re Eee eRe ee enone ane 89 22,249 
By cash..... Fe Sin ag eC Ao sc PSNR ctu ak gee RR Ae Tage 173 26, 637 
NOt Orrin atiOm sider teteen seco eee esate eae eet Reo ad Ne See oe 1 32 











(1) Includes cases where no information was reported and cases where the practice was not uniform for all employees. 








In group insurance, the proportion of For 40 per cent of the employees the cost 


establishments providing and employees 
receiving such benefits were as follows:— 











was fully paid by the employer while for 
19 per cent of the employees half the 


ea Ce Establish. Ties cost was paid by the employer; for 27 per 
cent of all employees, the employer paid 
% % 
ottonwetes. auc chasse: 84 64 between 51 and 99 per cent of the cost. 
Woollen, etc:...5. 0.502.655 75 86 en . 
IRA VON ClCi aerese aehea es 84 97 Hospitalization plans were the general 
ELOSICT YY WOUG narra eee aeein 55 76 F 4 : : 2 
——_—_—_—. rule, their distribution being as shown in 
ANG RS ochre an 67 89 
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the table at the top of the following page. 

















Establish- 











Industry Group Sorts Employees — Mills Employees 
% % % % 
Cotton, etc........ iter © 97 97 Surgical benefits 
’ Surg DONHES s.4..:5 aeainne ae 71 87 
Wool Obie euuiaiin ae acts 81 86 Physician's services in hospital. 45 42 
Heyes; CUCM ae 90 94 Physician’s home & office calls. 17 14 
osiery, etc..... ee 75 85 Cash compensation for loss of 
eS : 3 due toi 2 
ee el a rf earnings due to illness, ....... 6 85 





The plans were paid for in full by the 
employer in the case of 37 per cent of 
the employees, while a 50-per-cent employer 
contribution was made in the case of 17 
per cent of the employees and between 51 
and 99 per cent of the cost was paid by 
the employer in the case of 25 per cent of 
the employees. 

For other types of plans the breakdown 
is shown in the table at the top of the next 
column. 





The employer paid half the cost of 
surgical benefit plans covering 18 per cent 
of the employees, between 51 and 99 per 
cent of the cost for 26 per cent of the 
employees, and the full cost for 38 per 
cent. 

The employer paid half the cost of plans 
providing physician’s services in hospital 
for 24 per cent of the employees, between 
51 and 99 per cent of the cost for 13 per 
cent of the employees, and the full cost for 
26 per cent of the employees. 





Methods of Wage Payment in 
Canadian Manufacturing, Oct. 1954 


More than three times as many plant employees are paid by time as by 
payment-by-results schemes: 67 per cent of plant workers in survey were 
paid by the former method, only about 20 per cent by the latter method 


More than three times as many plant 
employees are paid by time as by payment- 
by-results schemes, an analysis of methods 
of wage payment in effect in Canadian 
manufacturing at October 1, 1954, has 
indicated. 

Some 515,104 plant workers, or 67 per 
cent, of a total of 766,182 covered by the 
survey were paid on the basis of time. In 
contrast, about 20 per cent were paid by a 
payment-by-results schemes (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1._METHODS OF WAGE PAY- 
MENT IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING. 
PLANT WORKERS BY SYSTEM OF 
PAYMENT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 








== Plant Workers Covered 








No. % 
Total Survey Coverage 766, 182 100-0 
Time rates only.......---+++-- 515, 104 67-2 
Piece work plans. . a 74,528 9-7 
Incentive bonus plans..... 70,081 9-1 
Otiner, feu te woe Eaten 7,447 1-0 
No information........-.--++: 99,022 13-0 





Almost 10 per cent were on piece work, 
9 per cent on an incentive bonus scheme, 
and the remaining 1 per cenet were paid 
by some other type of payment-by-results 
system. No information was received for 
99.022, or 13 per cent, of the employees 
covered by the survey. 

This information was gathered from the 
Department’s survey of wage rates and 
salaries for October 1, 1954. The survey 
covered 6,447 establishments and 766,182 
plant or non-office workers. Employers 
were asked to record the number of plant 
workers paid by: (a) time rates only ; 
(b) piece rates; (c) production or incentive 
bonus plan; and (d) other methods (com- 
mission, mileage, etc.)* The term produc- 
tion or incentive bonus applies to bonus 
payments directly related to the output of 
an individual worker, or group of workers, 
but not ordinary piece work. This type of 





*To place in one classification those workers who 
were recorded as being paid by a combination of 
(b), (c) and (d), the following rule was used: (c) 
was given priority over (b) and (d), and (b) priority 
over (d). Such duplications of methods were 
rarely reported, however. 
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A } CTURING. 
TABLE 2._METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT IN CANADIAN MANUFA 
PLANTS BY SYSTEM OF PAYMENT EMPLOYED IN PLANT, OCTOBER 1, 1954 














a Plant 
woe Plants Workers 
Employed 
No. No. 
Motalisunvey COVETAREC: 0. ccyac sere e He seaade wees: een esrumunte aer st auare a eran aan arena soreareae 9,’ 447 oe 182 
1. Time rates are only system of wage payment........:..cceseeee cen emene ye chen eedeeneaes 51:3 44-3 
2. Some system of payment-by-results is employed..................... aa EC 32-6 44-6 
(a) Piece rates but no incentive bonus schemes are employed.................. eee 19-1 21-2 
(b) Incentive bonus schemes but no piece rates are employed.............. Rite wt a 6-6 14-6 
(c( Both piece rates and incentive bonus schemes are employed.......... emcee 1-9 5-8 
(d) Proportion of plants where piece rates are employed (a) + (¢)...............0.000. 21-0 27-0 
(e) Proportion of plants where incentive bonus schemes are employed (b) + (c). ........ 8-5 20-4 
(f) Other types of payment-by-results schemes, but no piece rates or incentive bonus 
IBCMOIMES' aearce sue naa cnrn vate eetarorge eae eave ut paabe Rites ae eTe Sar em e ie sei 5:0 3-0 
eeblantswnich/ gave worinform ations), accsee + c/a vnunet sn ceva oetrae eines neti mete ereeaer ane 16-1 11-1" 





(*) The 1-9 per cent difference between this figure and the 13-0 per cent figure reported as no information in Table 1 
is the percentage of plant employees not accounted for in those establishments which gave some, but not complete 


information. 


bonus is generally paid for production in 
excess of a quota or for the completion of 
a job in less than standard time. 

Table 2 separates those establishments 
which paid by time only from those which 
had a payment-by-results scheme. Note 
that in this table the “Plant Workers 
Employed” column differs from the “Plant 
Workers Covered” columns in Table 1. In 
the former the data show plant workers 
employed in establishments which have the 
different methods of wage payment, in the 
latter the data show plant workers covered 
by the different methods of wage payment. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that just 
over one-half of the establishments in the 
survey, or almost two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments which gave information in Cana- 
dian manufacturing, paid by time only. 


These establishments employed fewer than 
half of the workers surveyed. On the other 
hand, one-third of the surveyed establish- 
ments had a payment-by-results system of 
one form or another, and these establish- 
ments employed about the same number 
of workers. More than 1,000, or 16 per 
cent, of the establishments in the survey 
gave no information. 


In terms of the number of plants, piece- 
rate plans were the most common of the 
payment-by-results systems. They were 
employed in more than twice as many 
plants as incentive bonus schemes, occur- 
ring in more than one-fifth of all estab- 
lishments surveyed, or well over one-half 
of the establishments which reported some 
form of payment-by-results system. Pro- 
duction bonus schemes, on the other hand, 


TABLE 3.—INCENTIVE BONUS PLANS AND PIECE WORK PLANS IN 
MANUFACTURING, OCTOBER 1, 1954 








—- Establish- Plant 
ments Workers 
No. No. 
otal survey sCoveragesor.. ci adasai sea susan wnataresuee ces On ee 6, 447 766, 182 
% 0 
Establishments that have an incentive bonus plan., 8:5 20-4 
Workers eligible for incentive bonus.............. 8:5 9-1 
Establishments that have piece work plans...................................... : 21-0 27-0 
Workers.on piece work y.5 fctesicsccs ee seusns sss 21-0 9-7 
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were employed in fewer than one-tenth of 
the establishments surveyed, or about one- 
quarter of the establishments reporting a 
payment-by-results scheme, 

The popularity of piece-rate plans is not 
so apparent in terms of the number of 
workers affected (see Table 3). Employees 
affected by these plans numbered only 
about 4,500 more (six-tenths of one per 
cent) than the number affected by produc- 
tion bonus schemes. This reflects a lower 
rate of participation (that is, the proportion 
of employees in the plant affected) in 
piece-work plans. At October 1, 1954, the 
rate of participation of plant workers in 
incentive bonus plans was 44-8 per cent; 
in piece-work plans, 36-1 per cent. In 
other words, in those plants having piece- 
work plans, more than one-third of the 
employees, on the average, participated but 
in plants with production bonus schemes, 
close to one-half participated. 

The industry breakdown (Table 4) shows 
the rate of participation in production 
bonus plans to be over 30 per cent, at 
least, in every industry, except tobacco and 
tobacco products, where it was as low as 
10 per cent, and over 50 per cent in seven 
of the industries. In piece-work plans, on 
the other hand, the rate of participation 
was less than 30 per cent in eight of the 
seventeen industries, and over 50 per cent 
in only two industries. 

The statistics also indicate that payment- 
by-results systems tended to be found in 
the larger establishments. This was particu- 
larly true of production bonus schemes. 
The 548 plants which reported such schemes 
employed 156,887, or one-fifth of the 
employees covered by the survey. This 
result should not be too surprising, since 
larger establishments have the facilities 
and resources to cope with the complexi- 
ties, book work and administration of 
incentive bonus schemes. These schemes 


were found in a larger proportion of estab- 
lishments in such large-firm industries as 
rubber and electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, and in the larger firms of such 
industries as iron and steel products, non- 
ferrous metal products and textile products, 
where the characteristics of the production 
process and types of products tend to lend 
themselves to the introduction of such 
schemes (see Table 4). 

Piece-work plans, on the other hand, were 
found in plants much smaller than the 
average-sized establishment that employed 
a production bonus scheme. ‘These plans, 
which, in general, simply pay the worker 
so much for each unit produced, do not 
involve the same difficulties of calculation 
and administration as do incentive bonus 
schemes. Their occurrence, then, is prob- 
ably much more dictated by t he nature 
of the product and the production process 
and less by such other considerations as 
the facilities and resources required to 
introduce and maintain these plans, as is 
the case with incentive bonus schemes. 

Piece-work plans were quite common in 
tobacco and tobacco products, rubber 
products, leather products, textile products 
and clothing (see Table 4). These indus- 
tries tend, in most cases, to reveal char- 
acteristics which facilitate the introduction 
of a payment by-results plan. Some of 
these characteristics are some measure of 
control by the individual over his output, 
ability to measure his output, production 
of quantity without materially affecting 
qualhty, and the repetitious nature of the 
job. The rarity of occurrence of both 
incentive bonus and piece-work plans in 
printing, publishing, and allied industries, 
chemical products and products of petro- 
leum and coal, on the other hand, tends 
to reflect the dominance of opposite 
characteristics which inhibit the introduc- 
tion of payment-by-results schemes. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February 1956* 


Time lost in work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes declined during 
February compared with January but the 
idleness was still substantial and was much 
greater than in February 1955, when little 
time was lost. Eighty-five per cent of the 
February 1956 idleness was caused by one 
dispute involving motor vehicle and parts, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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diesel locomotive, stove, refrigerator and air 
conditioning factory workers at London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor, Ont. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 14 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
February. Of the other stoppages, five 
arose over conditions of work, two over 
dismissals or suspensions and one over a 
union question. 


In February 1956 there were 22 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, involving 20,144 
workers, with a time loss of 234,795 man- 
working days, compared with 13 strikes and 
lockouts in January 1956, with 17,335 
workers involved and a loss of 338,340 days. 
In February 1955, there were 12 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,848 workers involved and a loss 
of 20,669 days. 

For the first two months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 25 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 21,219 workers and a 
time loss of 573,185 days. In the same 
period in 1955 final figures show 28 strikes 
and lockouts, 12,525 workers involved and 
a loss of 239,654 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
February was 0:27 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; January 1956, 0°38 
per cent; February 1955, 0-02 per cent; the 
first two months of 1956, 0-33 per cent; 
and the first two months of 1955, 0-14 
per cent. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in February 1956, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 10 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote in Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, and 
at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmon- 
ton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at Saint 
John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper 


printing plant workers at Montreal, Que., on 
April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in December 1955 was 
134 and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 148 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 24,100 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 116,000 days caused. 

Of the 134 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in December, four, 
directly involving 1,200 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 69, 
directly involving 8,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; 10, directly involving 700 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
49, directly involving 3,900 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; one, directly involving 800 workers, 
over questions of trade union principle; and 
one, directly involving 100 workers, was m 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January 1956 show 
250 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 85,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress during 
the month was 2,000,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for December 1955 were 
175 stoppages involving 50,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 





Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1956 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
was unchanged at 116-4 between February 
1 and March 1, 1956. <A year earlier it 
stood fractionally lower at 116-0. 

During this twelve-month period, the 
index has reflected considerable stability of 
prices, ranging only about 1-0 per cent 
between 115-9 and 116-9. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


In the current month, slight increases in 
the shelter, clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were offset by a decrease of 0-7 per cent 
in the food index from 109-9 to 109-1. 
This marks the lowest point the food index 
has reached in five years, and it now stands 
about 9 per cent above its pre-Korean 
level. 

The shelter series remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 131-5 to 1381-6, 
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following fractional increases in both rent 
and home-ownership components. Small 
scattered increases among clothing items 
were sufficient to move the clothing index 
from 108-6 to 108-7. The household oper- 
‘ation component also advanced 0:1 per 
cent from 116-7 to 116-8 under the influ- 
ence of a few small increases. Higher 
prices for new passenger cars, compared 
with those prevailing last autumn, as well 
as higher quotations for automobile tires 
and repairs, and hospital rates, were 
responsible for moving the other commodi- 
ties and services index from 119-3 to 119-9. 

Group indexes one year earlier (March 1, 
1955) were: food 110-7, shelter 128-6, 
clothing 108-0, household operation, 117-0, 
and other commodities and services 118-3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
declined in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between January 3 and February 1, 
1956. Decreases ranged from 0:2 per cent 
in Ottawa to 1:2 per cent in Vancouver. 
The index for St. John’s increased 0-2 per 
cent over the month. 


Food indexes were lower in all cities 
except St. John’s, where it was unchanged. 
Downward movements were fairly sub- 
stantial in a number of cities, particularly 
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Vancouver, where it amounted to 3-0 per 
cent. Food prices were lower in practically 
all cities for a wide range of items, notably 
eggs, oranges, grapefruit, all cuts of beef 
and to a lesser degree pork, margarine, tea 
and coffee. Among scattered increases, 
only those for fresh and canned vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, were of any conse- 
quence. 

The shelter indexes showed only minor 
movements: they remained unchanged in 
seven cities and rose only 0-1 per cent in 
the other three. Little change was recorded 
in the clothing indexes: seven were 
unchanged, two moved up 0:1 per cent 
and one declined 0-1 per cent. 

Household operation indexes had varied 
movements: four were unchanged, five 
increased and the Vancouver index declined 
1-8 per cent. Coal prices were up in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto while saw- 
dust and wood showed a_- substantial 
decrease in Vancouver. Prices of soap 
flakes and detergents were up in a number 
of cities. 

The other commodities and_ services 
indexes were unchanged in five cities, down 
im one and increased in four cities, the 
1-5-per-cent increase in the Ottawa index 
being the largest change. Local trans- 
portation fares increased in Ottawa and 
hospital rates increased in most cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 3 and February 1 
were: Vancouver —1:5 to 118-5; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary —0:7 to 114-1; Toronto 
—0-5 to 118-3; Saskatoon-Regina —0-5 to 
114-7; Halifax —0:4 to 114-1; Montreal 
—0-4 to 117-0; Saint John —0-3 to 117-1; 
Winnipeg —0°3 to 116:5; Ottawa —0:2 to 
117-3; St. John’s +-0:2 to 104-9.* 


Wholesale Prices, February 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39 = 100) advanced to 222-2 in 
February from 222-0 a month earlier and 
217-4 a year earlier. Six of the major 
component groups advanced, one declined, 
and one remained unchanged. 


Non-ferrous metals registered the largest 
gain over January, moving up 0-7 per cent 
to 203-6. Fibres, textiles and_ textile 
products rose 0:5 per cent to 228-9, vege- 
table products advanced 0:3 per cent to 
193-3, and iron and its products rose 0:2 
per cent to 231-1. Chemicals and allied 
products advanced 0-2 per cent to 178-6. 
Increases in United States coal, pottery and 
sulphur moved non-metallic minerals and 
their products up 0:1 per cent to 178-9. 


Animal products declined 0-7 per cent to 
217-4 due to decreases in steers, fresh 
meats, fowl, eggs, hides and skins, cured 
meats, fishery products, tallow and raw 
furs; a small increase occurred for cheese 
in the milk products sub-group. 


Wood, wood products and paper remained 
unchanged at 305°8. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets were slightly lower 
between January and February; the com- 
posite index dropped 0:4 per cent to 195-9 
from 196-7. 

The animal products series receded to 
232-3 from 235-0, reflecting lower prices for 
steers, eggs, and eastern poultry and 
cheesemilk, which overbalanced minor in- 
creases for hogs, lambs and calves. On the 
other hand, field products rose to 159-5 
from 158-4 as prices advanced sharply for 
potatoes in the West. Moderate increases 
were noted for potatoes in eastern markets, 
while flax, rye, western hay and Ontario 
corn and oats were also higher. The price 
of Ontario wheat was somewhat lower. 


Residential building material prices 
were stable in February; the index 
remained unchanged at 289-6 as munor 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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offsetting price changes occurred for a few 
items. Some plumbing series, notably pipe, 
and spruce lumber registered gains, while 
offsetting decreases were reported for fir 
dimensions and shellac. 


Non-residential material prices rose 
fractionally, the index (1949=100) moving 
to 126-9 from 126-7. Higher prices for 
metals were, in turn, translated into firmer 
quotations among plumbing and _ heating 
equipment, and hardware series. Eastern 
spruce lumber also reflected strength, while 
declines occurred in shellac, building block 
and certain fir lumber specifications. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) showed no change between 
mid-January and mid-February, the USS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

At 114:°6, the index was 0-3 per cent 
higher than in February 1955 and a little 
lower than the 115-0 of February 1954. 

Again in February, food prices were down 
and other prices were up. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1955 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, remained unchanged at 
116-2 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1955. Over the year, the index 
rose steadily from 110-2 in mid-January. 

The mid-December index was 6-4 points 
higher than a year earlier. 


New U.K. Index to be Adopted 


A new index that reflects changes in the 
pattern of consumer spending and corrects 
errors in the old index has been devised 
by the U.K. Ministry of Labour. Prices 
on January 17, 1956, will be taken as the 
base. The index for mid-February will be 
the first published on the new base. 

For the first time the items on which 
the index is based include television sets, 
washing machines, second-hand cars, tailor- 
made suits, fully-fashioned nylon hosiery, 
lipstick and face powder. Dropped from 
the index have been rabbits, formerly a 
popular meal, especially with the working 
classes, lump sugar and turnips. 

Announcing the new index, Jan Macleod, 
Minister of Labour, explained that food 
had been slightly overweighted in the old 
index, with the result that it had slightly 
overestimated rises in the cost of living. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 


through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 


desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 
List No. 92. 


Apprenticeship 


1. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
Printing Trapes of THE Crty or Monr- 
REAL. Tenth Annual Report, 1954-58. 
Montreal, 1955. Pp. 94. 

2. TASMANIA. APPRENTICESHIP COMMIS- 
sion. Twelfth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31st December 1954. Hobart, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 8. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. AusTRALIA, Curr Conciiation Com- 
MISSIONER. Annual Report pursuant to 
Section 108 of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
toon Act 1904-1952, 8th October, 1953, to 
th October, 1954. Canberra, Government 
Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 3. 

4.US. Nationan Menpiatron  Boarp. 
Twenty-First Annual Report, including the 
Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 74. 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. CONFEDERATION OF SHIPBUILDING 
ENGINEERING Unions. Report of Proceed- 
wngs of the 20th Annual Meeting... 
Blackpool on...9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
August, 1955. Neweastle-on-Tyne, 1955. 
Pp. 495. 

6. INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
UNION. Twelfth Annual 
St. Lows, Mo., August 8-12, 1955. Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention including 
Report of the Executive Board; Executive 
Board Supplemental Report; Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer; Resolutions; Report 
of the Certified Public Accountant; Con- 
stitution. Akron, 1955. Pp. 409. 


AND 


WorRKERS 
Convention, 
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7. INTERNATIONAL UNIoN Unirep Avuto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WorKERS OF A™MpmRICA. Pro- 
ceedings, Fifteenth Constitutional Conven- 
tion, March 27-April 1, 1955, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 598. 

8. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
38th, Geneva, 1955. DELEGATION FROM 
Austratia. Reports of the Australan 
Government Employers’ and Workers’ 
Delegates to the Thirty-Eighth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, June 1965. Canberra, 1955. 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

9. Lasour Parry (Great  Brivarn). 
Report of the 54th Annual Conference held 
in... Margate, October 10 to October 14, 


1965. London, 1955. Pp. 307. 

10. New Brunswick FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Official Proceedings of the 43rd 
Annual Convention, Campbellton, N.B., 
September 12th, 13th 14th, 1955. St. John, 
1955.) Pp. 98: 

11. New York SrTatTe FEDERATION OF 


Lasor. Official Proceedings, 92nd Annual 
Convention, 1955, Buffalo, N.Y., July 18, 
19, 20, 21, 1955. Albany, 1955. Pp. 137. 
12. Roya Society FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Accents. Proceedings of the National 
Industrial Safety Conference, 1955, the Spa, 


Scarborough, May 20th, 21st and 22nd. 
London, 1955. Pp. 94. 
13. Unitep FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 


Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Tenth Annual Convention, 


March 29-87, 1954, Vancouver, BC. 
Vancouver, 1954. Pp. 97. 
14. Unirep FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 


Workers Union. Resolutions and Summary 
of Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion, March 28-April 1, 1955, Vancouver, 
B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 67. 


Civil Service 


15. Great Brirain. Crivit Service Com- 
MISSION. Report of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for the Period 1st 
April, 1954 to 31st March, 1955; being the 
89th Report of the Commissioners. London, 
HeM.S:©;, 1955e— Pp 33. 

16. QUEENSLAND. Pusiic Service Com- 
MISSIONER. Thirty-Fourth Annual Report; 
being the Report for the Year ended 
30th, June, 1955. Brisbane, Government 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 45. 





17. U.S. Crvm Service Commission. 
EMPLOYMENT Sratistics OFFICE. Occupa- 
tions of Federal White-Collar Workers 
showing Sex, Grades, and Average Salaries 
of Employees on August 31, 1954. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 53. 

A study of white collar workers who form 
70 per cent of the U.S. Government’s 
civilian employees. The following tables are 
included: A—Distribution of white-collar 
employees, by occupation, June 30, 1951 and 
August 31, 1954; B—Occupational distribu- 
tion of full-time white-collar employees, by 
agency, August 31, 1954; C.—Grade distribu- 
tion and average annual salary of full-time 
white-collar employees, by occupation, 
August 31, 1954. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


18. Menta, M. M. 
Industrial Productivity. 
Press Ltd., 1955. Pp. 98. 

“This study attempts to analyse and 
examine some of the problems connected with 


the meaning and measurement of industrial 
productivity.” Cf. Preface. 


19. Wertss, ABRAHAM. What Automation 
means to You; a Summary of the Effects 
of the Second Industrial Revolution on 
the American Worker. Washington, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, 
1955. “Pp: 

The author points out that fewer workers 
produce more. goods. For example, in 
January 1955, about 123 million workers 
were able to produce as much as 13} million 
workers produced 14 months before. 


Measurement of 
Calcutta, World 


Factory Inspection 


20. Great Brrrarn. Factory DEPARTMENT. 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for the year 1954. London, 
HMSO; 1955. Pp: 265. 


21. IrELAND (Etre). Factory INSPECTION 


Service. Report for 1954 on the Work of 
the Factory Inspection Service. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1955. Pp. 17. 
Labour Bureaus 

22. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1955. Pp. 88. 

23. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Fourteenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year ending March 81, 1956. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 47. 

24, ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Annual Report, 1954-1956. Springfield, 1955. 
Pp. 88. 

25. Matra. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Year 1953. Valetta, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 67. 
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26. Mauritius. Lasour DerpartMEnt. 
Annual Report for 1954. Port Louis, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 73. 


27. MICHIGAN. 
Annual Report, 
Posi. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1966. Lansing, 1956. 


28. QuEeBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities 
of the Year ending March 31, 1955. Quebec, 
Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 283. 


29. TASMANIA. DerpARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND Inpustry. Fifteenth Annual Report 
for the Year ended 31st December 1954. 
Hobart, Government Printer, 1955. Pp. 238. 


Labour Organization 


30. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResearcH BrancH. Forty- 
Fourth Annual Report on Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada. 1955 ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 124. 


31. NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Handbook of Union Government 
Structure and Procedures, by James J. 
Bambrick and George H. Haas. New York, 
1955. Pp. 120. 

“This...study is based on an analysis of 
the constitutions of 194 unions with a 
declared membership of 17,513,798,” Topics 
discussed include merger of the AFL and 
CIO, Dues, Iniation Fees, Strike Authoriza- 
tion Procedures, Strike Vote Procedures, 
Contract Authorization Procedures, Union 
Admittance, Disciplinary Procedures, Hlec- 
tion of Union Presidents, Union Conventions 
and Executive Boards. 


Labour Supply 


32. CASSELMAN, Paut Huspert. Hconomics 
of Employment and Unemployment. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 183. 

Partial Contents—Full Employment.—The 
Factors governing Employment.—Seasonal 
Variations in Employment——The Business 
Cycle and Employment. — Unemployment 
other than Cyclical and Seasonal—Part- 
Time Employment and Under-Employment.— 
Employment Forecasting. 


33. U.S. National Science Founpation. 
Scientific Personnel Resources; a Summary 
of Data on Supply Utilization and Training 
of Scientists and Engineers. Washington, 
G.P.05:1955,. Pp. 86. 

Partial Contents-—The Growth of Science 
and Technology——-The Supply and Utiliza- 
tion of Scientists and Engineers~—The 
Professional Characteristics and Employment 
of Scientists and Engineers—The Educa- 
tional System, and the Training of Scientists 
and Engineers. Appendix: Organizations 
engaged in the Collection of Scientific Per- 
sonnel Information. 
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Labouring Classes 


34, Arnot, Ropert Pace. A History of 
the Scottish Miners from the Earliest 
Times. London, Allen and Unwin, 1955. 
Pp. 445. 

This is the story of Scottish Miners with 
particular reference to their unions. 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LecistaATIoN Brancu. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Faw Employ- 


ment Practices, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 1956. 
epee o: 

36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


Forced Labour. Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 39th session, 
Geneva, 1956. Volume 1 contains a report 
and questionnaire. Volume 2 contains replies 
of member governments to the questionnaire. 


37. JapAN. Munistry oF Lasor. 
Labor Year Book for 1953, 
Pope 130, 


38. QueBEc (PROVINCE). EXECUTIVE 
Councit...Decree relating to the Dress 
Industry, Province of Quebec, administered 
by the Joint Commission for the Dress 
Industry of the Province of Quebec. Rev. 
ed. with Amendments. Montreal? Joint 
Commission for the Dress Industry of the 
Province of Quebec, 1952. Pp. 26. Amend- 
ment sheets added covering years 1953, 1954, 
1955. 


39. U.S. Conaruss. 


Japan 
Tokyo, 1954. 


JoINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic’ Report. Low-Income 
Families. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Low-Income Families... 84th 
Congress, Ist session, pursuant to Sec. 
5(a) of Public law 304, 79th Congress. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 757. Hear- 
ings held November 18-23, 1955. John 
Sparkman, Chairman of Subcommittee on 
Low-Income Families. 


40. US. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WeLrars. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Interim 
Report; Panel Discussion, Review of 
Selected Plans: Two Plans evidencing 
Corrupt Operation, submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds, pursuant to 8. Res. 40, 84th Con- 
egress, Ist sess. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 69. 

This Interim Report contains a summary 
of a panel discussion among labor and busi- 
ness representatives on welfare and pension 


plans and funds subject to collective bargain- 
ing, The report also contains a summary of 
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testimony on the general pattern of plans in 
the steel and automobile industries and a 
summary of alleged irregularities in the plans 
of the Laundry Workers’ International Union 
and the Pointers, Cleaners and Caulkers 
Union Local No. 52, Chicago, Ill. 


Statistics 


41. Great Brrrain. Boarp or ‘TRADE. 
The Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. 
76th Statistical Abstract, 1951-1954. London, 
ALM.S.O%, 1955.5 Pp. 318: 


42, Newsrint ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 
Newsprint Data: 1955. Statistics of World 
Supply and Demand. Montreal, 1955. 
Pps 23: 


Wages and Hours 


43. Manrrops. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1955, 
reflecting Rates contained in Final Septem- 
ber Payroll. Winnipeg, 1955? Pp. 43. 

44, Rotuscurtp, Kurr WinHetm. The 
Theory of Wages. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. 178. 


“The considerable advances made by 
economic theory in the past 20 years in such 
fields as imperfect competition, under- 
employment and full employment have 
thrown much new light on the wage ques- 
tion. This modern work on wage theory 
combines these new developments with a full 
account of the earlier wage doctrines and 
thus gives a rounded picture of the present 
state of the debate in this important sector 
of economic science. The 15 chapters of the 
book are subdivided into 3 parts: Wages 
under perfect competition, Wages in the 
actual world, Wages and the community.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


45, ILLINots. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries. Part 2. Compensation Claims 


closed, 1954. Springfield, 1955. Pp. 38, 36. 


46. MicHIGAN. WoORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION DEPARTMENT. Annual Report, Oct. 1, 


1954 to Sept. 30, 1956. Wansing, 1955. 
Riomesor 
47. NEBRASKA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


TION Court. Thirteenth Annual Report, 
July 1, 1954 to June 80, 1955, Inclusive. 
Lincoln, 1955. Pp. 27. 

48. US. EMPLOYEES’ 
APPEALS Boarp. Decisions. 
July 1, 1962-June 30, 1958. 


CoMPENSATION 
Volume 6. 
Washington, 


GRIOs 1955. Ppw630! 
Miscellaneous 
49, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Report of the Director of Investigation and 
Research, Combines Investigation Act for 
the Frscal Year ended March $1, 1955. 
Ottawa, 1955. Pp. 72. 





50. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commerce. Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 1955 ed. Toronto, 1955. 


Pp, 40; 23; 

51. Great Britarn. Crentran YoutrH 
EMPLOYMENT Executive. Foundry Crafts- 
men; the Moulder. 2d ed. London, 


H.MS.O., 1955. Pp. 16. This pamphlet 
describes the work and training of the 
craftsmen, 


52. JOURNEES D'ETUDES EUROPEENNES SUR 
LA POPULATION, Paris, 19538. Etudes Euro- 
péennes de Population: Main-d’oeuvre, 
Emplot, Migrations. Situation et Perspec- 
teves. Paris, Editions de l'Institut national 
détudes démographiques, 1954. Pp. 488. 
At head of title: Centre européen d’études 
de population. 

Papers given before a Conference on 
European Population held in Paris on May 
21, 22 and 23, 1953. The conference was 
sponsored by the Institut National d’Etudes 
Demographiques, a French government 
agency. 


53. McNair, JoHN. 


Beloved Rebel. 
1955. Pp. 837; 


James Maxton, the 
London, Allen & Unwin, 


Biography of the Scotch socialist M.P. 
who was one of the leaders of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party during his lifetime. 


54. RicHARDSON (JAMES) AND SONS. 
Western Canadian Oils including Natural 
Gas Review.. 1956 Version. Edition Ten. 
Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 80. 


55. ScHUMPETER, JospPH Ators. History 
of Economic Analysis; edited from manu- 
script by Elzabeth Boody Schumpeter. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Pp. 1260. 


A history of economic developments from 
the earliest times up to modern times. 


56. U.S. Sevective Servick System. 
Annual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal Year 1955 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 109. 


57. Wor~p CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Annual Report including a Summary of 
Proceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, 
Istanbul, Turkey, July 31-August 5, 19565. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 51. 


Selected Bibliography on Automation 


(articles issued in Canada) 


Accent on automation, by B. J. Henderson. 
(In Monetary Times, Dec. 1955, p. 29-30; 
66-67.) 

Automatic factories are key to next tech- 
nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) 


Automation. (In Labor Facts, Jan. 1956, 
p. 1, 6-16.) 
Automation. (In Labour Gazette, April 


1955, p. 411-14.) 

Automation: Part 1. Automation: Part II. 
(In Labour Research, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1955, 
p. 1-12; Jan. Feb.-March 1956, p. 1-12.) 

Automation, a new impact and challenge, 
by T. F. Silvey. (In Canadian Unionist, 
Jan. 1955, p. 9-10.) 

Automation and its challenges, by E. H. 
Walker. (In Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal, 4th quarter, 
1955, p. 16-22.) 

Automation; facts every worker needs to 
know. (In UE News (Canadian), Feb. 10, 
1956, p. 2-3.) 

(Digest of article in Labor Facts, Jan. 
1956.) 

Automation in aircraft 
Glinski. (In Canadian Aviation, 
1955, p. 87-88.) 


industry, by G. 
Nov. 


Automation—its personnel aspects. (In 
Industrial Canada, July 1955, p. 236-240.) 

L’Automation laisse prévoir le salaire 
annuel garanti. (In Le Travail, May 27, 
1955, p. 4-5.) 

Automation, the word and the reality. (In 
Industrial Canada, January 1956, p. 41- 
50.) 

Automation will change your job and your 
life, by J. McArthur. (In Financial Post, 
Sept. 3, 1955, p. 15.) 

by Ti 

VUniv. 


P. Bonneau. (In 
Laval. Feb. 1955, 


Automatisme, 
Revue de 
p. 492-503.) 

CANADA. Civil Service Commission. 
Organizations and Methods Service. 
Bibliography on electronic computers and 
data processing. 63p. Mimeographed. 
Supplement 1. June-July 1955. 14p. 

Electronics industry grosses half a billion 
dollars a year. (In Monetary Times, 
March 1955, p. 48-50.) 

First national conference of white collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 


Guideposts to further automation, by David 
Rubinfien. (In Plant Administration, 
Sept. 1954, p. 126; 131-134; 136.) 
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Industry has a new robot servant (digest 
of address), by M. ©. Gross; Jr.” (In 
Financial Post, Feb. 19, 1955, p. 24.) 

Labor roundup; how automation profits 
labor, by J. McArthur. (In Financial 
Post, May 28, 1955, p. 9.) 

Machines that feed on raw data; review 
article of Electronic data processing tn 
industry. (In Canadian Business, Sept. 
1955, p. 84, 86.) 

Management’s new look—1955, by G. A. 
Wilkinson. (In Trades and Labour Con- 
gress Journal, March 1955, p. 18-19.) 

Modern marvels of automation transform 
industrial world. (In Monetary Times, 
March 1955, p. 51.) 

A new day’s a’comin’—what to expect from 
automation. (In Plant Administration 
i955) 762 "214 216.) 

No coffee-break for these super-clerks, by 
D. R. Gordon. (In Financial Post, Nov. 
26, 1955, p. 19.) 

Office automation; what’s happening in 
CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


brains widening business, by 
(In Financial Post, April 238, 


Plugged-in 
V. J. Egan. 
1955, p. 21.) 

“Supersonic” brain designing aid, by G. 
Ghlnski. (In Canadian Aviation, Dec. 
1955, p. 81-82.) 

There is no need to fear automation, by 
J.J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 


They'll learn computer magic 
Post, Sept. 24, 1955, p. 40.) 


(In Financial 


Trade unions and “Automation”, by J. 
Walton. (In Trades and Labour Congress 


Journal, August 1955, p. 33.) 


What office equipment means to business; 
automation has brought a challenging new 
era, by R. G. Sinn. (In Financial Post, 
May 14, 1956, p. 50.) 

Will a machine ever take your job, by N. 
DePoe. (In Maclean's Magazine, Oct. 1, 
1955, p. 20-21; 62-67.) 

You just ‘plug in’ this brain. 
Post, Sept. 24, p. 18.) 


(In Financial 





Sharing Increased Productivity Benefits 


Some problems encountered by Denmark 
in attempting to share equitably the bene- 
fits derived from increased productivity are 
discussed by Ivar Norgaard, Esbjerg Labour 
College headmaster, in the February-March 
issue of Trade Union Information. 

Several examples are cited to show that 
collective bargaining in Denmark—where 
trade unions are strong—nets workers a fair 
share of the benefits. 

The conclusion reached in the article is 
that increased productivity benefits should 
be shared by consumers, employers and 
workers alike. 


Technical Education 


A United Kingdom Government White 
Paper outlines a program of education that 
is being followed to obtain an adequate 
number of engineers and technicians to cope 
with increasing demands. 


Being put in hand immediately is a five- 
year program of development related as 


closely as possible to the most urgent 
demands and the extent of available 


resources. 

The objectives during this period are to 
increase by about one-half the output of 
students from advanced courses at tech- 
nical colleges and a proportionate increase 
at the lower levels. 
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This will call for building of schools to 
be started in the period 1956-61 to the 
value of about 70 million pounds. When 
these objectives are secured, the Govern- 
ment will consider what further measures 
are needed. 

The White Paper, Technical Education, 
may be obtained for 32 cents, from The 
United Kingdom Information Service offices, 
275 Albert Street, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


Disability Retirement Provisions 


Inadequate provision in pension schemes 
for employees forced into early retirement 
through disabilities is discussed in a book- 
let based on a recent survey in 127 firms 
in the United States. 

The booklet, Disability Retirement in 
Industrial Pension Plans, was prepared by 
the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economies and Sociology, Prince- 
ton University. 

The survey indicates that disability 
clauses are not a universal feature in indus- 
trial pension plans. Where these are pro- 
vided, they do not go far enough. 

The survey finds that more and more 
unions and companies are considering this 
phase of industrial life and making provi- 
sion for the individual who must quit work 
before the generally accepted normal retir- 
ing age of 65. 


Labour Statistics 
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Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 462 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 465 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 466 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 470 





A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











| | 
Pea Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. | Que. Ont. Sask. BG: 
N.B. Alta. 
| > a i 7 | 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes: h..c_ece.c0- ate ene aka os 5 4l|| 5,OlT 101 402 | Lebte 2,024 960 453 
Apriculiturall 5 spy ere dye did see iia a8 694 = 41 149 201 279 23 
Non=Agricultural. coe. os aeeees- ne 4,823 100 361 1,428 1,823 681 430 
Mae Sinceee ses tais cours RN te crate ee 4,242 82 318 1,233 1,504 759 346 
Agricultural......... pele sheen th Di whe 674 | * 40 148 193 270 22 
Non-Agricultural... sis Ris saree 3,568 | 81 278 1,085 1,311 489 324 
Wemales.......-+0- 46: Pensa ete ocanlh Sede 19 84 344 520 201 107 
Agricultural......3.....+% Rs ee 20 * * * * * aes 
Non-Agricultural. eo Hetesas 5 ee ari 1,255 19 83 343 512 192 106 
TAMIA GES 3s... Bis ssnacc een sitar 25, ah Poetaigs 5,517 101 402 1,577 2,024 960 453 
14—19 years...... Boo Ssgs Pag aus yeni 503 14 39 186 156 78 30 
DO A24 VEATS. asi cater n ete eed ees 712 18 51 232 237 125 49 
25—44 years..... : on Ne 2,588 46 183 725 958 454 222 
45—64 YeATS....... 02 ec eee e eens 1,504 22 113 384 583 266 136 
65 years and over......... 7 = 210 2 16 50 90 oT 16 
Persons with Jobs 
All status groups....... Pee ent ass% 5,231 93 369 1,456 1,954 925 434 
MiGs) cacce oles Sunes foe Spats tase be hea 5 3,988 75 286 1,126 1,442 728 dol 
WG ANESY ze tee saaecacahP acts lers obs less hare ypadiei ss 1,243 18 83 330 512 197 103 
Agrieultural,..... ca... ones ee Me dks 688 * 40 148 199 QT 23 
Non-Agricultural..........--- ee aay 4,543 92 329 1,308 1,755 648 411 
Rand’ WorkOrs coin ces naitar es pasar se rons 4,107 76 291 1,180 1,619 569 372 
a irae See ete eege Sey ae + 2,968 60 217 874 1,143 397 277 
Females)...c.. 20 = Fe nein rou cgert 1,139 16 74 306 476 172 95 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexesies s:.cn.eceuaeecerscrctroset Fiabe 286 * 33 124 70 35 19 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
FID DERE a hlarcsis yess sicaiesss aye aie See airs 5,109 155 472 1,428 1,648 940 466 
Ee Neeios Dee fo cca ae ees auaie ah ah eyayee eee 1,047 50 110 248 312 215 112 
Herma lesey tates abe ote chu siete cues tear aiwee 4,062 105 362 1,180 1,336 725 354 


























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
























































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Jan. 21, 1956 Dec. 10, 1955 Jan. 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work(2) Work(?) 
Totallooking for Worle .siesis sie. ves wei gieieess ais 218 202 382 364 
WE UE ODS yrerais auteraycteeeces sae tesa sveratre feel Saha lane 200 185 363 346 
Under 1 month BGIIE Aereetere. cross 100 Sete tae 
1— 3 months. Ben orcentatecrners 1/6: teers ears 
4— 6 months. : ALi berport ect aoeretots 50 Seabee ores 
7—12 months. chil , peereatieree: 28 fester 
13—18 months............. FO [eters esse ees So fetereeee eee: 
NO==BMGNOMED Yate hae ka ceiiensewetan | Pw iiecotatenersteseusrasetst||  UuMMcre  uuilteveVexevoustesenatelaisal) 0 Uc Su lu (Ceecens auecancaeicnoas 
Vor ce Chane ipavate tor rare cneiiur ad erinetenreaisysnametaie ene 13 12 18 Lea 19 18 
ee mares. soe ate oes rane eaten = v * = - 
WB MOUTS) ...,. cle ais -atacnsne wane arsraacees = il 10 11 11 
() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column, 
* Less than 10,000. 
TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
| 
B.C, 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Ae eee aa ne 
a | | 
| 
PODS BOGUS roreaesaaceaitretahenes oreine sersrestegs ees 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
AO eke MO) USM ecptesare. 4s te Fra ea; pias ares a Rea Ke ai RRe ore 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26,638 12,292 154,227 64,551 
EEO SD) Gy baila eeeccos sips axe mrar arta cio cee een aers 3,067 57,563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 


22,117 | 








TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











z = 
g 20.5 
S ao es 
<3 a6 g cae sd 
o-m s z 
co 33 |a » | fz | £88 g 
Period er £4 | '3_, BO Ere a esa ea 5 
Se ioe | oe | Sage 188 bee) sae is = 
& a 8 Bea | eeie | BS | ga phase | 3 B 
as | ‘8 fae pe (eel S| ecg | 8 4 = 
Se oI HO Ong 5  |12@e| 886 | 3 3 6 
ey 5 HO | OR] a <4 [ee jaa ] 4 3 a 
HOSUR otal Ween. ee eee acre: 10,021] 6,339) 1,855] 3,185/13,766]17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380| 966] 91,133 
LO SARdINo bell eee eee ees te 9,983] 6,775] 1,938] 2,735]11,974]10,920] 763) 25,699/13,011| 578] 84,376 
VOSS Wotale 2 cece. cccee-ser-ssrelt 8,568) 5,775! 17190] 2, 146|9,588] 7,036) B14) 15.127) 7.687) aids 67,087 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 









































. Utilities, 
zoned DP ropenents bese pe Supple- 
a Forestry, Manu- Construc- Sones are mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion ae iacliaing Labour Total 
Trapping, Sts ton overns Income 
Mining orage, ment) 
Trade 

1949—Average............. | 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A-verage.........000 | 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 803 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
1954—December........... 78 325 71 269 253 36 1,032 
1955—January.............. 71 318 60 257 250 385 991 
Hebruaxryits,...cicseema- 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Marchi nei cists wee 59 330 56 259 257 3 997 

April titers acme. 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 

MRR Seiccaisraxcanchars ca 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 

DUNG FH oe idiot hates We 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 

Daly irate sinter meets 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
AUPUSEIS cio ctehesae: 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
OCtODEPES Gc) .r.caterns 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November...........] 83 357 89 290 274 40 1,133 
December........... 81 363 80 290 272 3 1,125 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,596,718. 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 















































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Fic koa eee oe eae is bata: ce 
ar : i Aggregate| Average |, coe y : _ |Aggregate| Average : 
a Weekly |Wages and Wereod OY Weekly |Wages and Wage id 
mene Payrolls | Salaries | ° A a Payrolls | Salaries | “* 
$ $ 
1947—Average..... 5 a Nae 95-7 80:7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average..... sia alent 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average....... icsetrereiae 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
O50 Average. acces scram 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average...... Ue edane 108-8 125-6 115-5 49 61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.............4-- 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953— Averages con.- se: senieds: 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average.........-.-55+- 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1055—A-verage..:...04.0 eset 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
NOS Jans, & dts ew gece s ce eterte. 113-0 141-6 1253 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
SS Re aevc lucie nreteneoss 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
IM aipee ete tc.ccmcrss cette 110-0 147-0 133 -6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
PADIS lee states Boe eee: 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.83 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
Misys i dE rere cosccosps seater 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June PAs aes. cee 112-4 151-5 134-4 bhile 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
Dulliyis Whee cto eee 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 1.. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. 1.. 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
(QYSthe, lis ints feernse: 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
INowemilnmn act 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
TDECS Me PEE een 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954-Jan. 1.. 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Reb. 1... 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. 1... ne 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr dA 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
IMiaiyae lems ene Riese 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
af TVO ramen Rene aeters enesctohe 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
RIAL raat Temes ic rntec 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Bong ese. deel 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. 1.. 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
OG tate nae 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. L.. 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec. 1. 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
195b—Vans  Lieaccnsaeacs Sets 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Glaeser cecrstey feursaectrate 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
Mares llaae ane See. a: 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
WATT sree We eee haca accede shar Sec cste 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
IMipiyee Leeeee one e ee 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June? Boyan rene 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
UL Aa Leet kerr at Bale 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63. 28 
WANG tel sey cpa ces eer 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sepia lee eon aaae 118-3 169-0 142-2 GL 114-0 164-9 143-8 63 . 24 
OCU aa boat cn einen ae 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
INO Leese a sere one 118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
IDCs Slee canes ere 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
NOS G——Jans, | Woagce sais coes 114-7 162-5 141-1 60.61 109-8 157-0 142-1 62.50 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 





(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8)Finance, 


oe and ae estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



































Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Sian t 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan, 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
(a) Provinces 
INewioun dame. cod cee nities atte donde sae sae. ee 125-5 140-9 123-5 52.95 55.11 49.81 
Prince Wdward Island <5 eg nines ots dation. .ia apreedies 113-4 120-9 103-2 45.11 45.59 43 67 
INowaiS Conia seas erase + sielesttn Seale ae SRS cos 99-4 100-5 96-8 49.94 51.01 48.28 
Newsbrunswicks ..ceawetomta cc sma te neice dee 107-4 110-2 102-9 53.60. 51.68 50.37 
Quebec... «cinqsa.s-: 115-9 119-7 109-7 58.49 59.93 56.18 
Ontario... 6.5.04 Boe AMEE che fesenay cic gach: apeRchs 115-3 117-1 109-2 62.82 64.55 61.20 
Manitoba... : 105-5 108-5 103-5 58.28 58.45 56.23 
Saskia b OMe Wal ty jacks Gow ae atin Ds RAS nak ee 113-3 121-6 115:8 58.16 58.79 56.43 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 133-4 137-5 128-5 62.71 63.94 59.09 
British Columbia (including Yukon). .... Hdd} 116-6 103-9 65.17 66.93 62.60 
(Cama ana am. dnciee ae aKe areas 9 AEE ats 114-7 117-9 109-1 60.61 62.02 58.49 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

St. John's:... :.: 112-4 124-9 114-0 44.81 45.10 41.95 
Sydney.......5. 89-1 89-4 92-1 61.87 63.28 60.12 
Halifax...... 119-9 117-2 114-3 48.10 49.55 47.09 
Saint John..... 106-5 95-6 107-6 49.83 48.92 47.54 
@uebeciy Aaceara: es .a- 107-2 111-9 104-9 49.69 52.23 48.81 
Sherbrooke......... 104-9 106-3 102-6 50.50 52.92 48.10 
Three Rivers..... 108-2 111-5 95-2 56,74 59.24 56.08 
Drummondville. . 77-6 79-0 73-0 52.53 54.30 50.69 
Montreal. ..4.22:: 116-1 118-7 109-9 58.84 60.97 56.59 
Ottawa—Hull. . 115-9 117-6 111-1 56.27 57.18 54.44 
Peterborough... 96-9 96-4 94-1 64.10 65.50 60.78 
Oshawa. ..c:. 4: 79-0 80-9 146-8 65.68 66.64 TL 
Niagara Falls. . 117-9 123-3 114-9 68.98 68.62 66.85 
St. Catharines. . 103-0 104-8 111-1 70.78 72.35 68.26 
FPOLONCO s - sce, 125-4 126-2 120-7 63.57 65.25 62.00 
Hamilton....... 110-0 111-6 100-2 65.67 67.17 62.83 
Brantford... 88-3 88-1 81-1 59.45 60.46 58.36 
Galt... aed 105-5 104-3 95-5 53.62 56.98 53.13 
Kitchener. . 106-5 110-6 101-7 58.06 59.59 55.80 
Sudbury 132-6 132-6 132-1 76.13 76.69 72.53 
London 110-4 113-1 107-2 58.06 58.85 55.88 
ala. ncas.as. 41 124-1 126-0 111-5 72.25 75.08 72.83 
Windsor ...ci2cea: 108-1 110-2 79-6 61.62 72.01 69,15 
Sault Ste. Marie...... : 119-2 121-2 93-7 75.23 76.90 66.91 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur... 108-5 114-1 105-3 64.18 64.93 59.68 
Winnipeg....... LS vege 105-5 108-7 103-4 55.19 55.50 53.65 
[Rem na, wea cis faverpe tt puts enh 112-3 118-1 116-0 56.67 55.90 54,26 
IAS RGOOM. A arafeet- Ga. oie ee Sc arate Gey 115-4 122-5 116-5 54.69 54.59 53.91 
HEY Gl OMG OM aS ets Spers once aT ictseosneshavahanSiabaiace w votes 157-7 163-3 149-0 57.19 59.57 55.13 
Caleanye, ae ser. clara nia GTS eee 142-6 144.3 135-5 59.97 60.54 57.48 
Vancouvericicas «acess 110-8 112-3 103-4 63.06 64.77 60.85 
BVT GUO TIA eke CiRe otis, eM waicicte Me Po ie, ao drerbse 120-3 118-2 113-7 60.24 60.94 56.27 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


























. Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Salaries) inmDollars 
Industry ae 
Jan. 1 Dee. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec.1 | Jan.1 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
MMT goers ace sarie se ene nreacierety gee sree japeuengeene ele Patera 114-4 116-5 110-8 73.65 76 32 76.33 
Metal rninin gy. sesninctecs ane tect co ateneacie "semen vas ecreer 117-8 120-3 112-7 75.13 78.88 72.61 
GOLA et Seer ceteris, content tectue fase erences 76-5 78-9 81-6 68.11 69.33 66.35 
Othertmetals cicrcbinior sete csaciom torte rope sees eaeals 156-3 159-0 141-7 78.34 83.30 75.97 
MTG LS aes Setters evvuscenecerhos coer Neale sca ious, rete orcas asks seve 106-0 106-2 104-8 73.42 74.73 68.88 
Coal eer weaiets asf -cere ete eta ernst emenersanngy anaes erence 3 71-1 70-5 77-0 62.69 64.65 59.22 
Oil and natural gas..... 220-8 223-6 196-7 84.77 85.18 81.36 
INOMSTI GAM raters erccstare Ceretriass ye sec teerey ino tetesa eae, sree 124-8 131-3 121-3 67.87 69.62 64.65 
Mantifacturinng s.. cqsactesroccasecerisiccn ceca css: 109-8 112-3 103-2 62.50 64.71 60.86 
Mood And bEVErageEsiic es cies ssclelavets sis10is gre sem sense 99-5 109-1 98-4 56.88 56.94 55.04 
Meat products........... SC eee eee 118-3 124-6 114-0 63.93 66.27 64.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 70-0 99-6 70-0 49.90 46.40 47.05 
Graintminll products diiacvels eave ene anes eles 103-0 104-5 104-6 60.25 62.21 57.40 
Bread and other bakery products..............- 108-5 109-3 104-9 55.16 54.69 52.52 
Biscuits and crackers)... ....!.- 54-4 .-4020eee ese: 84-6 91-3 84-3 46.00 47.88 43.22 
Distilled. and maltdAiquors,... coss6... jos cen orem « 104-1 116-1 103-7 73 71 72.28 70.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ....:....+-s10+s00s 93-8 97°3 109-9 58.20 State 49.27 
Rubber products: Ayr wctes rect ae eae cee a senor nee 111-3 114-4 102-3 63.80 66.11 62.02 
eather products=a eames eee oe een ed 87-6 89-2 82-9 42 20 45.46 41.25 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 90-1 91-2 85-9 39.40 43.16 38.61 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 87-3 88-1 80-3 50.62 53.03 49.56 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89-5 88-9 81-8 47.41 50.99 47.14 
Woollen goods......... Pele ee ee elineera ce ee rerey sts 72-9 74-4 69-8 49.00 51.53 47.09 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................6.4. 89-2 88-6 84-5 57.40 58.44 54.96 
Clothing (textile and fun))rsairaene<crrsriltamivinre thet 91-6 94-6 86-3 38.72 42.07 39.07 
Men 8 clothing. A Settee ies) hese Pane srcsscs a MS ein 97:3 99-4 88-4 37.76 40.74 37.80 
Women siclothing weet ais oath eine sas mesmeeace 88-1 91-2 88-7 38.66 41.64 38.78 
Wi Nit: COOUSs «cst at ee I ae 83-4 86:5 77-0 40.22 44.11 40.22 
ood products...... Rees cpeR Cente otal eee 104-0 107-7 96-7 54.34 57.03 52.64 
Sa and planing emi nlls ese ener te etree ee oe 104-5 108-4 97-3 56.23 58.30 54.39 
Boe ives facaiuile store tettrs c ener scene eeebeterer cde pietirctakue cay v7 109-1 112-2 102-6 51.55 56,02 50.87 
: ther wood produétsirea.«..netreasces ees e eee: 92-4 96-3 83-5 50.64 52.70 47.35 
apt PLOCUCES Siac eh tise emia) cate eee 118-6 119-7 113-2 75.48 77.04 71.40 
ulp and paper mills... <u.aseecs< oe ode eee 120-9 122-0 116-4 82.12 82.91 76.85 
Other paper products]... j.o...aeet os. wegen iso 113-0 114-2 105-5 58.16 61.73 56.73 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 112-4 113-6 111-0 68.54 69.99 65.70 
vont and steeliproducts se: co, «Gee oe easement er. 106-3 107-1 95-6 69.97 73 .04 66.42 
Agricultural implementsa:.) ae aces eae 64-4 62-9 64-0 70.56 70.75 67.95 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 128-2 128-4 126-6 72.33 75.00 71,31 
plore rare and tools...... Safe iaieea ooo Per ee eters 106-6 107-9 97-3 65.12 67.64 62.92 
c eating and cooking appliances................. 98-4 102-9 92-0 60.29 63.78 56. 84 
ate on es Oa csv eet Geet REET ST ice 102-6 104-2 82-6 68.18 73.68 64.49 
ae inery AA GS Meee es eee eee Nine PERE as 112-3 112-4 106-4 68.65 71 53 65.64 
a IFO ANGLSUCEL. aasc dance tenn ocean 114-4 114-7 94-5 78.54 80.32 71.98 
r eot metal products: -... sncmnaen see cn penton oo 108-0 110-3 98-6 64.82 69.31 62.54 
eae Sater Seah se eR RL: 129-2 128-2 119-9 67.01 71.81 69.03 
incrattand: partisans ce Mek ees 345-3 339-2 340-3 75.01 76.36 8 
Motor-velticles)..,, sucess ese acdeews ; 113-0 110- 31: 6 78. ca 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 92-6 me ioe o A ae 0 A 
ce rode stock equipment........... 90-0 88-9 81-1 63.61 63.69 62 27 
8 INS ANG, TEPAINIM Oe Ramer sre eae arin 137-8 141- 34- a 8°98 58.0 
De terous ee products Arai 8 rae theyqetents3 a MPS eI es 128-2 a ec? a 7 oor fo re 
! mupraducts oiek meek, Ar See 132-1| 133-5]  120-0| 68.23 9. 0 
Brass and copper products. 111-7 111 02-7 66.7 7a a 
Smelting and refining........................... 149. ‘ as aes 66.77 71.49 65.91 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. ie ee BL? a8 "A 69:20 6594 
Hen metélie mineral prod wets ein, tatoos «mene une 125-9 131-2 111-7 64.39 67.48 . 13 
Clay products. oso eeecccsee ccc sceseeien 108-5) 112-3 99-1] 62.63] 63.97 61.08 
oes of petroleum and coal.................... 126-9 137.0 fig $i 74 01.38 . ie 
hemical products Se Ad GS ne oe ee aE 122-8 124-6 119-6 7111 71.09 68.41 
oe pharm acerca preparations....... 112-8 113-4 108-2 65.38 65.54 62.35 
J ; 8 Saltisce tnt ahem : OS: Oils 9. 79 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ ite 6 on7 on td at oe 2B : 
Construction 5 
RORU COLOR rere isc seet nares cek cece earn eae eee 106-2 125-2 . 5 ‘ 3 
Building and SULWCOULGR Ts arasecc.cisi pre aus.a veadlsaceereenantares 110-7 127-7 ee a ee eb i 
Eee eee ee as ee oi 105-8 61.28 68.19 60.32 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 98.9 122 103.5 33 "7 B04 3 85 
NS CL VI CG rere eiers aamrast sane: 5 
Bee tae PG ar Toi slloe Weigh miege cece 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........., i a : : 104-4 106-0 ‘ch ae a 36 6 
Industrial Si y 79 | 
AU COMPOSICOS Pk. Sen nnicciceee kc eee 114-7 117-9 | 109-1 60.61 62.02 | 58.48 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 











PAU Ertan) me abertaeerie eee mserierente nals seston aamaisbie te > 
BripishiColumibian(2) joeesariiemtetuertases ssilsisonisee one 





Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, 1, Dee, 1, | Jan. 1, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
37-8 39-4 39-3 148-3 144-7 142-9 
38-2 40-8 38-0 132-4 129-1 125-2 
40-9 41-9 40-1 135-1 130-6 128-4 
40-2 43-0 39-9 132-2 131-6 128-8 
38-8 41-3 39-5 154-7 153-6 149-6 
38-4 40-9 38-6 141-3 138-0 136-1 
39-8 40-7 39-2 151-5 150+3 148-3 
38-4 40-2 39-0 153-7 152-0 148-9 
36-9 38-2 36:8 178-0 176-7 171-7 




















(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 















































Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Harnings Wages 
Industry ae Ey : Pagers 
Jan. 1/Dec.1)Jan. 1jJan. 1)Dee.1jJan. 1)Jan. 1;Dec.1jJan. 1 
1956 |1955 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1955 
no. no. no- ||| ¢ts:, |) cts; || ets, $ $ $ 
MGI OR cpacreece motors sists messes echo ESeceh Rae eM ERo TOA EE 42-0} 44-2) 41-3 1] 165-2} 160-6} 69.34] 73.02] 66.33 
Metal rmimnnng sich aca syste ales arsis ema Soi dereci steer 42-2) 44-8} 42-1 -4) 170-4} 164-4} 71.49} 76.34} 69.21 
Taller eet ive un ee Se atecons ataco uusheae arate acy shebomerts teres ens 44-9] 46-8) 44-7 +4} 140-2] 139-6) 63.04) 64.91] 62.13 
@pher metals. :scssses ee secs eel ne mite oe neuen sates 40-9] 44-0} 40-7 +6] 185-8} 179-9} 75.50} 81.75) 73.22 
TUG Sere ais tease an Peele ahr aden tar rciotaticaten Adee ceeaelater Glas 41-7) 43-0) 39-9 -7| 158-9] 156-3} 66.59} 68.33] 62.36 
Oa ec eees ate oe sean. nnd te oe we etree ane eae sues 40-7} 42-2) 38-8 +5] 150-¢| 149-3] 61.66] 63.68] 57.93 
Oiland natural £8 4 occnss ecm ernne See em we anaes 44.2) 44-9) 43.3 9-7) 177-6] 175-6] 79.48) 79.70! 76.03 
Non-metal...... Miwaten re Mie eee, eri ROSEN ea ois aT A ae 41-9} 43-9) 40-9 3-7) 154-7} 152-8] 65.66) 67.91} 62.50 
Mamufaeburine sh .: nny. can vc ate tie aunt eee wean aes : 39-1) 41-6) 39-3 +4) 146-1) 142-8) 57.63] 60.78) 56.12 
INGO drand DEvVierAm@esis.as,c.envneaser,eieelemueuie.ci eeteereners ar : 38-5} 41-0) 39-0 -€| 127-4) 126-3) 50.55) 52.23) 49.26 
Iieartprodwetsswere sien sissies ator Sian re mates ...| 38-2} 40-9} 39-5] 153-1] 153-7] 152-6] 58.48} 62.86] 60.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ..... Jal 3b°0] 37-9) 35-8 +S} 105-C] 110-7) 41.23] 39.80] 39.08 
Grain wnalspro duets... cose viastecaticitetn ire eect 39-7} 42-0] 39-1 S| 140-6) 136-0) 55.90) 59.05) 53.18 
Bread and other bakery products................ ..| 48-0) 43-6) 42-5 f 113-6] 108-8) 49.58] 49.53) 46.24 
DOistillediand mialeltGwers. sce. na cstet enna ae . 40-3} 41-5) 40-5) 167-2} 161-8} 158-5] 67.38] 67.15] 64.19 
Tobacco and tobacco:products... 2.0. .0.0. cae ea cee as 40-1) 40-8} 35-9} 135-S| 132-8] 124-3) 54.46) 54.18] 44.62 
Rib DeripnOcucist wa, Menpet tana metenessmtenna see a 39-6} 41-9) 40-3) 150-5) 150-4) 144-8} 59.60] 63.02) 58.35 
Weather productsmnmn cme ce teens cu orien emacs : 37-4] 41-2) 37-1) 103-9] 103-5) 100-9] 38.86} 42.64) 37.43 
Boots and shoes ( (except. rubber) Ae ee eee a nee ..| 36-2) 40-5) 36-0) 99-0} 99-7} 96-7] 35.84] 40.38) 34.81 
Textile products (except clothing)........... veeeeseee| 40-8] 43-3] 40-6} 112-3] 112-3] 110-7] 45.82) 48.63] 44.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............... 39-3} 42-2} 39-3) 111-1) 112-6} 111-8} 43.66} 47.52) 43.94 
Weoollen!@0odSisc/:¢.5.c.co. eens BTN A Rees tice een er tee 41-2) 44-2) 41-5} 106-0} 105-9] 103-5} 43.67] 46.81} 42.95 
Synthetic textiles amc Silke. foci asa see once sue 43-5} 44-9) 42-2) 119-7) 118-4} 116-7} 52.07] 53.16) 49.25 
Clothing (textile andlifur fos. cacn caress aia cseaeneoees 34-8} 39-0] 34-5) 97-6) 97-2] 99-1] 33.96) 37.91] 34.19 
IMoais tel OUR cela srayetroteters ws aysestar sce terser tags chaste 34-6) 37-8} 33-8; 95-9} 96-4] 98-7] 33.18] 36.44] 33.36 
Womens clothing ac.c0 << wes.0w een a earscisscea eens ; 81-7] 36-5} 32-4} 103-8) 100-8) 103-6] 32.90] 36.79} 33.57 
PrN eo OILS), Cresrarth geek dicistises tds ch on alen'-Sca tea ST a ccm mE 38-0) 42-2) 36-4! 96-2) 96-6) 97-4] 36.56] 40.77] 35.45 
Se Wioodipro ducts imme tco..reentt aoe ccs cer Serta 39-5) 42-0} 39-1} 130-9) 1380-6) 127-4] 51.71] 54.85} 49.81 
ave endl planing, wns re jess: cee a awhentesntp ars ersisiee es) piats 38-5} 40-5) 38-0] 140-6) 139-6) 137-2} 54.13] 56.54) 52.14 
BMEMIUUBE: o< Paves ci laws Skee awe e Rare ocean eee 40-7) 44-7) 41-1} 118-3) 119-3) 115-1] 48.15} 53.33] 47.31 
Other wood products.......... be, ts, ee, Cee aoe 41-6] 43-9} 40-4} 112-5) 112-7) 107-1] 46.80] 49.48] 43.27 
IPA pe rIpLOMUCtS mts ace tie el neice hen seeker bare Me 41-4) 42-9) 41-1) 170-9] 170-5) 162-9} 70.75] 73.14] 66.95 
Pulp and paper mills... 2.2. .<40.0s sicveseteenscacecl 42-2) 42-0) 4146) 183-9)! 183-4) 278-8) 773i" 78.68) 72230 
Other paper Prodaets. ok ssecikis ness vane eenmes .| 389-2) 42.8) 39-4) 132-4) 132-6} 128-1] 51.90] 56.75] 50.47 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... ...| 389-5] 40-7) 39-4) 175-9] 176-2} 167-1] 69.48] 71.71! 65.84 
*Tronsamdesteel PrOCUCES ni aais cae)! ars crete eee con oa mean a 40-0} 42-2) 39-4] 166-5} 167-1] 158-0} 66.60] 70.52) 62.25 
Agricultural implements... .. a ee Te 39-7} 39-5} 38-7} 170-9} 170-3} 164-9] 67.85) 67.27] 63.82 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 39-6} 41-5} 38-9] 164-9] 165-6] 164-3] 65.30] 68.72] 63.91 
Hardware and tools..... Pipa Berea: 40-4) 42-5) 40-4] 150-5} 151-0] 145-0} 60.80] 64.18} 58.58 
Heating and cooking appliances. .................... 40-2) 43-2) 37-6} 140-0] 142-3] 140-0] 56.28] 61.47] 52.64 
irony Cast as perenne eran. eee Non ee 40-5} 43-8] 40-1] 162-7} 164-9] 153-4] 65.89] 72.23] 61.51 
Machinery manufacturing eared eh: BMT E Aone eens ....{ 40-9} 43-1) 40-1] 158-3] 159-6] 152-7] 64.74] 68.79] 61.23 
Promary ironand: steel. ...3 04.600. .creeacennn ener 40-1} 41-3] 39-4] 188-7] 188-7} 173-2] 75.67] 77.93] 68.24 
Sheet metal products...... ea inh eee ees dan 37-9} 41-6) 37-9] 157-6} 158-3] 152-2) 59.73] 65.85! 57.68 
*Transportation ES QUIN ENG ase cites oceleeee Sees 387-1} 40-6) 39-7] 165-9} 166-3} 163-7] 61.55) 67.52] 64.99 
Aircraft amd! parts) Me ijsaccec antsacce oon venneadraar des 40+5) 41-5) 40-5} 170-8} 172-3] 170-0] 69.17] 71.50] 68.85 
Motor vebiclés: 7. insccnccmeens ean ess ees 30-2} 40-4) 43-0) 176-2) 179-4) 172-7) 53.21] 72.48] 74.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............... 38-5} 40-4) 40-5} 162-6] 162-4] 166-5] 62.60] 65.61] 67.43 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............. 88-6] 39-4) 38-8] 161-6] 158-7] 157-8] 62.38! 62.53] 61.23 
Shipbuilding and repairing...... ' ante ede. 37-0} 41-8] 36-0] 162-6) 162-3} 155-2] 60.16] 67.84] 55.87 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........0...c0eceessseeee 40-5) 41-7) 40-8) 168-8] 168-2} 163-8] 68.36] 70.14] 66.83 
Aluminum produets..( 0302.60... lee 40-4) 42-1) 40-1} 146-1] 145-2) 147-4) 59.02] 61.13] 59,11 
Brass and copper products... .. ; me 40-7) 43-3] 41-1] 158-2) 156-6] 150-5] 62.35] 67.81] 61.86 
Smelting and refining. .... me ei. 40-8) 41-1) 41-2} 184-7] 183-4) 177-5] 75.36] 75.38) 73.13 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies. ... ; ee 38-9} 41-7) 38-9} 149-8} 150-4) 147-9] 58.27] 62.72] 57.53 
Heavy electrical machinery and oqrapments en 38-9] 41-4) 39-1] 168-6} 168-3} 164-8} 65.59] 69.68] 64.44 
*Non-metallic mineral products. Pee a3 41-2) 43-6] 41-4) 149-5] 147-7] 144-6] 61.59] 64.40] 59.86 
Clay products........ ; Se oe ean, See. .| 42-7] 44-2) 42-6] 139-5) 138-0] 136-0} 59.57| 61.00] 57.94 
Glass and glass products. ai Beg NIN ae 40-7| 42-8) 41-2] 147-6] 147-5} 144-3] 60.07] 63.13] 59.45 
Products of eae Bhitalh opt sean cr Arye vocm iments 41-7) 41-9] 42-3] 199-4] 198-5} 191-7] 83.15] 83.17] 81.09 
Chemical products. . j sesee-e| 41-0) 41-3) 41-6} 154-7] 154-2) 147-2] 63.43] 63.68] 61.24 
Medicinal and pharr maceutical prepe urations.... 41-1) 41-6] 40-8} 125-7} 125-8] 121-5} 51.66] 52.33] 49.57 
Acids, alkalis and salts... . eae ae 42-4) 42.2) 44-2! 178-0) 177-6] 169-4] 75.47| 74.95] 74.87 
F Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........_.. 39-3) 42-2) 39-6] 119-1} 117-9] 117-1] 46.81] 49.75] 46.37 
Durable goods.......... Bee AS AS NES aT roe 39-1) 41-7] 39-6} 157-3] 157-4] 153-0} 61.50] 65.64! 60.59 
Non-durable goods <2 .<65cc0000s. Pa EN te ete 39-0) 41-4) 39-0} 136-7) 134-2) 132-3] 53.31! 55.56! 51.60 
Construction....... Tek neesc GI ee ge mee 35-6) 40-1) 35-1] 156-1} 154-7] 149-1] 55.57] 62.03] 52.33 
Buildings and structures... Pec eRe ae ....| 84-1) 40-1) 34-3) 169-3] 167-2] 162-0] 57.73] 67.05] 55.57 
Highways, bridges and streets......................] 89-3] 40-1] 36-9] 128-6! 126-7| 123-3) 50.54] 50.81] 45.80 
Electric and motor transportation.................... 44-2} 44-7) 44-9] 149-0] 146-9] 142-4] 65.86] 65.66] 63.94 
IS GIVLGE satan ispecies hereto eters ares ai wh een hale 39-9) 40-8! 39-9} 87-9] 87-3] 85-0} 35.07] 35.62] 33.92 
pone AMG: TESEAUTANTS c-cd ps ce cme none Basho See, Beer 40-3) 41-1) 40-8} 88-2) 87-6) 85-0} 35.54] 36.00] 34.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................... 39-6) 40-9) 38-8} 82-6) 82-3] 80-2) 32.71) 33.66] 31.12 








*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 

















Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 
Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Aaeee Average Average Aeron 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Si Real 
en Earnings Earnings Weekly Price ea 

per Week Wasa Tradex Weekly 

arnings ndex Baciies 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949............. eae 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952................ 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954...............0-. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

Decemiber. 1, 1954.6. cco ye« 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January IAG OD Barats eter eketareys seared 41-1* 142-8 58 .69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Bepruary. 0b) 1985 cn. ones esivecta vicar 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March SUS MODS, aitessass wate ais risiews oveur 41-2 143°5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April Ul) oil O15 D yexc veteran yeu: 41-1 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May WO 5 Osis neebye ite 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June Da O DS. siecetaee 41-0 145-5 59 66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July EN OD Behan. hragetccr tes oe uni coos 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August Alig dO BBWS evar come ecstemisis gnats 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 1) LOSS s.0:0 cei picts se ties 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October [LO 5 6 tera yve, ctewedevase.c (arse 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1: W955. sigue: aren ne «sje 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Deeember, 1, 1955)... junc ews a 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 




















Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by di 
(Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 


Weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted 


for holidays. 


(’) Late_t figures subject to revision. 


viding the Consumer Price Index into the average 


of Labour. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month aa 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March [OVO Qee resent creases 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375,998 
March Dit OO TM re erees terres 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
March DLO 5 2 Pret yseaeennes ct ace 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85,487 370, 941 
March fh OBS aeesrapencta arises 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403 , 683 
March DS O54 F eroecrsnies soccer ators 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562, 651 
March Dh OD 5) gear oopeictetess 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118, 035 628, 586 
April DGS Micccgraccnslericttee 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May LILO DO ence penetra te eee 15,508 14, 655 30,163 394, 621 98, 601 493 , 222 
June ASSO DD ire risrerels arse co 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281, 903 
July A O55 te cerry nsormerer ie 18, 741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
August Ws 1055 Airenprescneeeros 18,363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72, 674 205,384 
September 1, 1955... cscs acc c an 26,320 19, 536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
October LOD Sb eiircntusmavtastre 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117, 723 63, 545 181, 268 
November © 1) 1955s seis. aise eras 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December Ml el O5 Oc ktensieus wamcties 26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January Ls AG OG serine cantare er 17, 986 POEL 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 1 O56) mew ace ctoas 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504,492 
March D5 AGS GA igoe ceureese eae 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 














* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1956 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 









































Industry Male | Female | Total [December fants 
30, 1955 | 31, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 376 84 460; + 30] + 149 
DPOPOS GR Yerrcee eacrerys a eric ean oe wis ies les sokhictans ia cave ace 5,507 il 5,518 | — 516 | + 4,668 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 655 70 725 | + 8%] + 396 
Metal Maning teers ons Perea tai eAcrahco. cared acten 388 13 401 | + 147] + 221 
Pues... en el CR oe SANs hsacs abate ce oe 136 18 154] — 98] + 85 
Non=Metall (Mining yea cere ciate ct stort oe caste dateae ccenccs 75 6 Sl} + 42] + 69 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................000ce00 000s. Silvera 3) — 1} + il 
PTOSPECLIN Gere Mee sere ce ee aetale noes kecltls ws csvset aotseeSomchous 53 33 86 - 3 + 20 
Manufacturing...................., dosha tevancte les avcpeeae eae: acl 3, 952 2, 736 6, 688 523 | + 2,047 
Hoods'and! Beverages: a sssccess. sickle leeausledwoneusvehi leu 184 149 333 4 32 | + 128 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........-;2-00ss0e- een. 14 6 20 Oo; + 11 
Eub ber! Produces eet npe eee cn une daek tae See oes hen ose: 42 34 76; + 12} + 39 
eather yProducts maaranen suisse kcthiscteavarc es endear 105 210 315) -- YW) + 165 
Textile Products (except clothing)........................ 84 156 240} + 5} + 81 
Clothing (bextile‘and! fur)... s:<csc2 Sdeen vcs eawinesdeceeen.. 134 1,300 1,434 + 240 + 477 
WioodsProd uctelannerimnect cents ers idetaceannn acne hoes cae once 349 72 421} + 125] + 184 
Papert Products seen cern reise inmteas ic Aces ee Waser 119 60 179 | + 4 — ll 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 170 117 287 + 36 a 78 
Tron and Steel Products’, soc siessscins + -cmn oe ateaet-sane sacs 815 165 980} + 168) + 479 
Transportation Hquipment. ..ccseecsci2issasaceseiccason 754 78 832 — 353 — 152 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....... 317 56 373 + EN = 236 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......... 469 133 602} + 10} + = 175 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. . 58 20 78} — 40]; + 26 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..................-.0.00.-. 35 11 46) -- 10 — 48 
Chemical) Products: onecete tt ance dead citeet x oharsineaedniaae 221 73 294; + 93} + 88 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... iy 82 96 178) + 33 + 91 
Cons tructlomy Foi cei als ercinscmsacatiss dation SEG Wim dw vit naeasarnn 1,367 93 1,460 | + 123} + 921 
GeneralliContractors’.s .pmceiie ae otc eine hae s,s ban Psluconce. 1,064 53 1,117 + 104 + 763 
Special Trade Contractors x oes 55 ce dastaale nea eusad ane samen 303 40 343} + 19] + 158 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 710 308 1,018 | + 21) + 401 
ADGAUS DOL bAUION a eat t om stteh ae atsccie aie ere Nasa oh eae: 584 122 706 + 4 + 266 
MUOLA Gl facctacanist tera aunecfrey aiaeew wah aia alain’. a eee 32 17 49 Woe well see 18 
COMMUNIUCABION sjo;sioreseve.dicieg esc sone ene Peres eae eewhe 94 169 263 + 10 + 117 
Public Utility Operation......................0000.... ccc eee 91 79 170 | + 5} + 88 
IEPA Gs eens cteerces state ont eaten aya Svo ts HS.a dR A Bleue euien ald eaiglen nee 1, 980 1,891 3,871 | + 244] + 1,267 
WVilolegst lett pers: coe voretawetie sat acihrasivian-auadtaat cn caces 754 562 1,316} + 216} + 453 

EUG UeILMeO Neer Gh eter. oa rxbat he heir eho tnrr ate eee 1,226 1,329 2,555 + 28 + 814 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 517 1, 031 1,548 | + 181} + 398 
SS Orv Ge sirceorey ste ras Sosa ee Riches eae aE a tania Mec ejo mrciat Sosa a MaehOaene 4, 627 6,791 11,448 | +2,177 | + 5,718 
Community or Public Service......... Rao tiad oats Rast 193 959 1,152 + 299 
Government: Services smiciohcsiayec ase mavecwsaleamudeantasiwen 3, 203 679 3, 882 +2,191 + 2,892 
Recreation Service...............-.. Gers (aun Niet once! 69 86 155} + 35] + 30 
Business Service.................. {aig Rede aredueer att oiea 721 375 1,096 + 216 + 412 
(Persona lS er yaree ceva csnesi dein scraystciste sas ose sauisitie, vie avesdheie evs ate 441 4,692 5,183 — 3805} + 2,085 
GRAND TOTAL sists. ncctack aadaanpirmaadicadvavinwne 19, 782 13, 094 32,876 | +2,875 |+ 16,053 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. . 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANC 
BY OCCUPATION AN 


IES AND LIVE APPLICATIO 
D BY SEX AS AT FEBRU 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


NS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
ARY 2, 1956 (‘) 






































Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications for Employment 
O tional Grou = 
ecupational Group Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. .. 3,730 544 4,274 5,051 1,399 6, 450 
Clerical workers......---.0+-e8ses cere 1,342 4,414 5, 756 12,052 24, 686 36, 738 
Sales workers......+.-+-0:eetee terres 1,109 790 1,899 6, 194 14, 235 20, 429 
Personal and domestic service workers... . 597 5,165 5, 762 35, 541 21,083 56, 624 
VEGA TIMOTIVNR oe cre ard oe 81s ee ters Gate ney etmiars mies 9 9 4,789 34 4,823 
Agriculture and fishing......-.-.-.+-+-- 346 10 356 4, 233 655 4,888 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.....-.. 9,095 1, 647 10, 742 182,457 21,527 203, 984 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
HO WACEO Wi akiictscr pieetem ye a lsints le lerereae : 30 15 45 2,250 726 2,976 
Textiles, clothing, etc...........-.- 97 1, 267 1,364 3,615 13, 04 16, 659 
Lumber and wood products....-. : 5, 168 2 5,170 22,114 208 22,322 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)....-.....- 41 33 74 1,074 500 1,574 
Leather and leather products. ...... 57 143 200 1,553 1,029 2,582 
Stone, clay and glass products...... 10 1 ut 714 62 776 
Metalworking:....... 2000620008 A ete 840 16 856 12,733 1, 265 13,998 
HOTS CtriCalict waters srt teiers Selec least ; 186 2 188 884 985 2,869 
Transportation equipment......... 28 1 29 682 50 732 
Nirman sierra pele tsete ees = ekorinr =a lore : 196 196 1,472 1,472 
Gonsirucblon..c.s62a esse tte ce 503 503 65, 080 13 65,093 
Transportation (except seamen). . 566 12 578 31, 630 110 31,740 
Communications and public utility 70 70 989 1 990 
"Trade AMG IServVACe’. 6 ioc. se eee 117 114 231 4,510 2,000 6,510 
Other skilled and semiskilled...... 1,061 33 1,094 21,766 1,134 22,900 
HOreMen). ... 2. cee ee seer tee i 40 6 46 4,589 381 4.970 
IpprenbiCeS «ccs a: cies oases 85 2 87 5, 802 19 5, 821 
Wnsikililled workers... 2.2.0... 0.eeess on : 1,952 422 2,374 146,325 24, 231 170, 556 
Food and t0DaCCO.... 662.060. uee sss 74 35 109 6,885 7,473 14,358 
Lumber and lumber products. ... 401 10 411 17,076 393 17,469 
Metalworking............+-.+++++++- 135 10 145 5, 284 639 5, 923 
Construction.....-. Rhee rea 675 , 675 80,368 3 80,371 
Other unskilled workers..........- 667 367 1,034 36, (12 15,723 52,435 
GRAND TOTAL............. 18, 180 12, 992 31, 172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office Q) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 

Newroundlanditnncd os evades neeossss Sender. 330 493 230 18,987 11,352 17,827 
Comer Brooke). 9% cat kes, Tea ee aes 21 3 12 3,838 2,622 3,092 
Gran QSMallls ae 7.a sede dean ok Meiers ese RUS iin BONE Olena cee ll lover grim gusamntl | dieaeevauave ee 1,488 1,013 1,377 
Soe OM Hecate Aeros. Bg) aon 2 ee Inc 309 490 218 13,661 The 13 ,358 
Prince Edward Wslan@ ie... oc otic o. os ccc cen ene. 69 17 138 4,164 25829 3,939 
Charlottetown...........2..... eee as 46 102 128 2,612 1,778 2,459 
Summerside... sc..aecdsec.secnad ahaa RSE eae Ne 23 15 10 1,552 1,051 1,480 
INOvaScotiaine gies. osciln dete no cue ses candheuneaceace 887 847 893 24,009 17,168 27,610 
AUD GTS Utetren gio Sea ticle wae alee sto nae chBanes ene 36 33 iti 986 892 1,035 
IB rVG BE WAle Rey .a..<<eie Aetiroctens ee Reus seus ac Socleienaed eaves 28 9 i 1,672 1,237 1,365 
FEV ALIT Ge Behe es mecanataeescrss as Sati ais aiat ge Shares 596 592 731 4,402 3,370 5,183 
IMVERME SSH te innasise tite or wattle: Bay aay pi sien abs wis GRIM lershsde, eae Brees oes zunises tease habe kertt re a 979 537 978 
Went yillenee,..ccnnubeeuk caches Seer ic ere 35 44 40 2,766 1,576 2,824 
Tinian poles cca. te leccran dled BS ave d Ask ooeens ube 9 49 21 497 "333 447 
New See pene We aa ar pQhraadln oman cake ehak avers 25 41 18 3,280 2,449 4,406 
Speun ohn ctv: Mee tase oc aati Shaheen an Bees 1 3 1 679 475 562 
SMENEY Pon nasehiecme << posamarcesas 93 25 27 4,777 3,623 7,119 
Truro, cess. at tae es Ch ere 51 42 19 1,569 1,154 1,164 
SVGeVETO UL aaa y arses. APNE cszscvheh Ms. aches cs aa Be ee. oe 13 9 8 2,402 1522 2,527 
New Brunswick......... aaa teteeens te oiteiheeeadene teceenicd 896 746 532 27,135 18,091 27,980 
Bae Uns tae ch he ccc nso Bcccan., et ee 8 19 117 4,895 2,418 4,072 
Campbell homs cncwi chow nue skate Horace oc dhetMrcasahe 24 30 27 1,910 963 2,225 
Midimumd ston... ..sas.sdelee pec viernes mh aes Bee 14 16 11 1,948 1,316 2,146 
Bre Gentebom\:cvscu Game sbicce-side Oeov oautax cobs Aad 82 155 67 1,615 1,154 1,817 
IMIG OR Seema ev. stiade eee wnastic Bea.e evdard aes dtiaceca tans 23 36 4 594 427 673 
Monetonite. i...ccee% Rad Meri chs Ss asks meanest 481 305 138 7,687 4,972 7,919 
Neweastle.......... ; Ase es ee ES SES ake 9 17 1 ll 2,682 1,632 2,658 
Saint John. ities cree SE edes avec ets 195 127 125 2,538 2,617 3,054 
St. Stephen... es Mercadante endl inn ak 16 25 22 1,374 1,246 1,662 
SUSSEXS seems okie the, wa J inna ape ier aa ae 2 13 25 9 626 521 513 
Wioodstocle: s.c:cermatess etaaua Pats sean 23 7 1 1,266 825 1,241 
Quebec meee cant heites ccwrnacdtsa Lipa b ee Wo a 10,009 10,840 4,316 | 160,411 | 122,531 188,575 
AS DES TOS Met auacvae Celilo suche rain SsiptsbarmaicaenDiouhn a 50 37 2 574 524 782 
Beawharnois’:. wis... ceiekoote eran are 3 , err tor, 21 34 24 938 985 1,182 
Buckinghiai asian sche. cca: d canes b ddiatiach ence 7 10 2 923 677 1,047 
CAUSA DS Call S sje ts.ci spect Avs asian teas Maa ene 153 262 40 1,621 879 2,275 
Gham Gere ; & os cass shee cles A EAA 0G anne hint 8 4 5 1,950 867 2,231 
Gate owtias, 2 cee 4 ctl dhetenn cobs Rae didataia Pceinns 103 122 66 1,958 1,208 2,018 
IDOLS Cate ihe ates ave agns sag ei aaa apee Nee aea! 107 31 20 961 445 1,027 
Drummondville........... Fed ae Mitinitreans Gtece 65 67 25 2,334 2,047 2,746 
Farner Si Sco ktpatuele as nas Gah acancdete hate ciety? 27 62 50 1,152 926 1,214 
More stwallle pst sav catia discs csnntetle Ere 612 650 28 929 427 1,381 
GAS pe BOG atis5 eaves aden: Sali ciepnee en Raves 33 19 5 1,629 838 1,579 
(CoaIA Ty 72 Nee Picci cc avaN NOT co chntets Se adie Gree wnsasiner’ tues 17 11 29 2,343 2,594 2,395 
IFA aL ih a hk, Aedes Saka Men enaelnoaearus aan 42 61 22 3,539 2,547 3,876 
Jolette rar. aayscdateeas , Jag Rae AR caidas 92 272 93 3,296 2,353 3,260 
JONGWEPED oo... cndee nels a schcayaed Dat Bhavana ages 38 44 76 2,696 1,627 2,219 
SSCS Meese snanne erin DAR Nictea Tee DOS 18 a 3 729 612 832 
La Malbaie....... PRels ais ava Grate ate ehesa aleve HRA San LOW a Whsieanes g 2,167 1,124 2,114 
TE YEU GUS ys perso eater da. ap easersrahe) dadlavbua, he andeBtborathoaha sce 1,185 ils 538 34 433 336 1,039 
TGS Fete ihc ee raeran au ets 4 dest Saat MO iabsa% 67 52 42 4,032 3,341 5,414 
WoO Wise WALL w aaa-civn cate aussa aire ae Se bverera la da dparPeraers aig.e 45 29 22 865 722 1,100 
MgO D2. Prrtattas «ics eecietertes pM aa farsi oa Mora ee ee “i Bil hemcterenice ; 686 OLB Reece meer: 
Maniweilkcte at cc inatttes es tte Hite. escaeanttaeatons 109 142 4 497 346 832 
Miaitanes tt cate wiva.ceaene zs GForce ieee a 100 3 2 2,694 1,248 2,624 
Mépamtic ty. .c cas ce eles: Pea era one aon oe 5 11 89 942 768 1,088 
Mont-Laurier........... A SC uRtG pote aa 9 4 3 667 477 979 
Momntimaeniy iret An coke on takon ead Pi Senaaee 41 19 11 1,515 1,234 1,808 
Mon tRG ay crctee.s ca esatePe ue, «bce Me trssiving ain cratter' save 3,518 3,635 2,096 52,199 43,087 67,363 
ING UIGMANOMGL, oh dele acre aiweatsodatoveaieieean der Reva 11 18 3 1,936 1,148 1/936 
Port AUPE .65 oc.00te.o s+ x MUNG se ebignaraKecn F 23 182 54 1,010 789 1,003 
QUE EG Rea cAparnstie cere tateicnaes:s 4 oi SROs sirect 432 477 336 15,319 12,026 16,214 
Rimouski.. PRN Ries Sitar OS as ouas Sale BONG atid 114 217 16 3,316 2,094 3,662 
Riviére du ‘Loup. Srrcetternye Tunes de eee eee 18 21 154 4,153 2, 528 48,81 
TRO DERV Ai. crsncarccktet oes ernemaltnnscalnccuetieaac: asd 476 102 60 676 463 873 
VOUS TALE Pereira, creas io etercns: tats ak aay eae ns datos eTerae 291 413 88 1,560 1,301 1,744 
Sie AAC een xt cn -cae Aras pacientes Nee 106 25 4 971 648 1,189 
Ste-Annerde Bellevues..c...caccee cee cuanwel wea ers 8] 83 10 1,486 1,028 1,588 
Stes PHGresewks ceiarcsctten ae ca acscreteake dep daateaiete owe 36 50 13 1,862 1,614 1,957 
St-Geonrses Wsts 4.iee een nenaronssxs noomelenanaes 180 200 119 2,088 1,407 2,367 
ibedelyeauia tae Sra: ateetersi sr craic: Pavslelevoanaaacavele Wr giaicn 89 63 36 2,430 2,370 21497 
SfaJeans ates ckeaes wr 5G) alto cfu Suv eiee halos cauaketeyeodhe 78 87 33 1,914 1,551 2,082 
Sit GROMnG See SME sale Meee Rees 2 29 24 18 1,759 1,417 1,922 
Stilosep ned UAlinial, iat cncsteeencransen eae 21 32 u 1,968 1,193 2,034 
ept Mes ee. vats saeco Uicor aha Hraeune oacenins 131 eo 20 Lae _ ea wines 
MiDATEALGe eens e a. CAE e ase eee 30 4 36 oh 2,74 1258 
ee Scena cea CEI olan tatty ath vole ovaiisgsrone atta vand 162 182 143 3,976 3,020 5,149 
OWL: Se Maeva wane ett faces Seite retain Vlei Reena Severs 38 24 ee ee or 
LOREM INOS ting omey ate tiara acct v ois ansehen shee ae 54 55 31 ; poo 507 
The TEHVALG LCST rele tat couna tension reras aver iaiors-anerouarer Nena 757 712 108 5,156 3, 987 6,580 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Sourcy: U.I.C. 757) 


























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous Q) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29,| Feb. 3, Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
SW OR Oe OS et eee terete eames 178 333 124 Ll 1,023 1,502 
Valleyfield...... Midde ee OR ers Rath aati c 46 54 29 2,023 1,580 2,146 
WACTOTIA VU sac0s cece cece sede emewecedemems need 53 50 48 De aaly 1,620 2,106 
CA CATIO enor enicce amen eeeer 11,757 | 10,312 6,142 | 144,968 | 12,1193 | 191,002 
JATWPTiOLr, ces oes ecco eee ele ene eee tence tienen 28 15 436 334 530 
Bere ete ss pean taeciestes eon nat omen cits 111 39 42 1,669 1,132 1,764 
Belevileee: hoes an cnos gion tenns hanes err 14 9 28 1,788 1,365 1,813 
Bra Ceri ger su ses ciedeulsisssmiaitins sas. elarterslein oe vise 19 64 10 1,157 952 1,296 
Eenptom eed eattr ache crmcnene dss 43 28 14 684 557 792 
Bea OTA ee ota eee une aclasnae 89 68 47 1,949 2,042 2,917 
Brockville. . RR ered Hetalese re etesars afeietenr neo sea%s 29 23 ite 524 407 779 
Carleton Place.. TN oy Rn cepa aoe llatevaseperercicienel | Acavat settalee atetd lanes saenapa ease 501 403 398 
Chatham MR de te A, ge She, RE AO. 15 1 45 16 2,088 1,688 2,879 
GUE Ee or ewes eet Inne eres 6 5 759 621 852 
Gollingwo0d....:0.s.ceerc crete sence essence tes 14 36 17 926 847 L, no 
Cornwall Rie ee NBL eh ERENT 95 115 42 2,725 1,975 3,069 
DI GCRUIIG eis Srmst stayin ease iG iaiite (uta soe elerese\s s/o fafesevayeieya! ot 27 85 5 632 610 78 
Fort Frances.....--+.0eeeeereee tenet ree rene ences 8 8 4 470 419 636 
Fort Va TL are ee Pen ee ire eee ya 238 288 84 2,016 1,693 2,795 
TEED SER Tl, A eRe con tne Men 81 41 714 992 ; 
Gananoque chi CUMS RORY PIR Ik FOND sn GUNG CE he 5 25 352 282 : 302 
CoRR aoa Poca ete erect 2h 16 25 16. 685 603 688 
Gann geen te 125 102 50 1,313 1,067 2,220 
es ae Re EN Ca ce RE 699 605 428 9,761 8,160 15,724 
Eee UE ARSE Lae 135 | Come aN: 29 15 7 1,127 850 1,107 
pier) MMe ani rmtyene acne muniqalomse ane 31 19 11 484 405 661 
Kapus Rept meee Petras eM cane cute tennis ae 167 108 16 482 456 831 
ate Saas 29 23 12 568 528 684 
Kingston is 120 71 112 1,575 1,132 1,586 
Kirkland Lake....... 97 119 18 906 741 1/302 
PSE pee cee 85 70 44 2,929 3,081 3,237 
Leamington MRE RERRNY RE Rd As en A 28 1 6 5° 835 1,353 1,267 
SS : 95 714 1,078 
Listowel NRCS ENS ONE T AO ane 23 19 5 468 341 507 
Se et Oa ga ee 481 424 275 4,238 3,920 5, 666 
Aides PRG ON rps Ne Bn So Seed Sha 4 : 9 La 1,085 1,746 
NOLS NARH PEL ime He Cree eee 565 819 
ro Mere s SOMERR, «ceric Sipe inie weal eaeses perm eadeT ee 138 95 55 2,575 2,424 3,433 
see ce ee Cac: 69 45 38 2,121 1,680 2, 958 
ee ee ee 49 44 28 1,360 1,107 1398 
a eee Le Me - i 59 att 461 794 
SRE Met Wasa ne 789 1 
Oshawa. MN a Se ee OD Rite NR etn ee 78 65 54 3,898 3,772 3 ere 
Ea 1,747 1,676 899 5,304 3,727 5, 628 
cae 42 31 33 2,320 1,849 2/481 
Pembroke gf 3 492 327 650 
are elt eas Beg eee eee 
mae ace ae ie A 485 68' 
ee ee ol ee Se eee ZT 
Tea PAU, 40 ck eionedemaccser SENG a Ra Be 3 7 pee 704 
Beate rani ig Fe te rat acer eat coe 
See Tae Pe Meee ACen eee é 1,009 
ee 10 15 11 965 595 931 
SEA E aries nee en ee, San a 17 9 8 608 498 823 
St. Thomas.... HES NS At iS EMD Sd 109 85 106 3,819 3,213 3, 863 
ECan oo ers a ee ee 
SETHI PORMATIO N wee. chien piece. oY 2, 717 
oe. Marie. ose esveseseiteteseees eee) 146 137 zl 1,478 1016 | Bae 
eT SOLCOU eee Reet ee 4 1 16 1,218 832 1, 183 
Smiths Falls oe i 45 15 168 147 "256 
Stratiord el. soe s.-0- a 24 it { aa ae 
pleteeen Falls 4 ' 31 a a 1,253 
BT 2 ae en: aio) ron [a7 | 3.00 | 2s] a6 
Bee ey nea 303 168 42 1,576 1,189 1,901 
pe cae aa eeee ate 4,208 3,591 1,856} 36,962} 27,263 48.230 
TALIS ETT Mt eS on tes cn ane beencm ta: a 33 29 1,024 906 1,120 
SUPAIENG SITET Ss iczsckrs cl) 2 ce ee ee ee 24 6 714 615 F 
Pe meme ey ad) ge 3} me] ae] 
eee cee | ol) ae a isos | 30g} te 
WOOUS LOC epee iare PP ercish clave sowie sn echt aie es one 31 24 on Gree 10,422 12,574 
a 535 296 804 
AMITODAD.... 6. reece eee cette eee ener ence r 
pm Ie a 1,627 | 1,558 | 1,277 | 25,059 | 20,335 | 28, 848 
Tp eR NEMS cn dag donee van 14 ; ul ze 1,776 2,392 
Ea IS I LOE onc etocs cee 46 e Tes S20 eas aee 1,454 
CAAA NT a i CE ee ee 24 ot re 217 182 962 
Winnipee See eet cress: 32 22 ees 148 1183 
ae ice ae he, 1,387 1,338 998 | 19,963 | 16,172 93, 322 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 














Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Dec. 29, | Feb. 3, 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1955 
HaSkatche wages. vars. ones enn tenn ween 724 703 512 19, 773 15, 709 20, 989 
ste vattare ate oye racic oak fens atecinie ce oe oa ete ie 30 35 14 275 258 434 
Moose Ja We riytinta clans onc Goat bee Tae enone 146 135 63 1, 696 1,333 1,903 
North Battleford cerca tsnancy Stee assduaeneeen 51 58 28 1,488 1,155 1,745 
Prince WAT EX-Gi eecetotcronis crete ototacselo tron rome aeoatns 38 40 14 2,247 1, 625 2,539 
Regina Mavogele acess seaeeteesdene, wy Sjs dees otek aia orgeaie a Oveherslde ind 188 200 180 5,411 4,581 5,176 
Saskatoon ep asus sich ss Crea) w GNSANEI SieOY SL UIs, Saale dais espa areraanate 149 125 112 4,426 3,456 4,647 
Siwalt @ umnentic ene maeteys as errr cr stoma tersoae araahees 44 35 28 1,085 836 1,191 
IV Ena) ee «Recaro Ce eo meas rea ernbaiae ew hc 29 17 41 529 380 521 
NOP etaee tee ree SSL re sick oan area hie ek te 49 58 32 2, 666 2,085 2, 833 
Alberta pena p Sate Cavers esate aes bated AEG up yblan AR eae GATES. bab LaNaN 2, 462 2,219 1, 613 25, 859 20,576 30, 026 
TALE MONE saps crac oy} eri ela nee CEH E TS ONG 40 46 9 445 367 512 
Gall sai yioticeet ee yoke AAT Low eI aves 825 801 724 7,497 5,871 8,395 
MD) ruran by el hers catia hate yon ha seed arrest avalos enim ensiickeiaeneete 10 19 8 378 288 454 
NB ab caVouy tes cleeer ae dene Aecrzpe rite Mee eee ER ee 1,217. 1,053 668 11, 601 9, 246 14,064 
Edson. PS TMS OS Repel a Nee TOSI o nen DL SHOES 78 80 40 270 208 382 
Deeb nb dre grea yest susie Mina aah nme ME 132 150 75| 3,122] 2,669 3,243 
IMedieine Telatras sot osocotveie ayacenercinayenvessrevertasdines 102 36 41 1,336 1,152 1,700 
VGC) CEL s sats omrnsiees. Serial he Sete ean o.steaes 58 34 48 1,210 775 1,276 
British’ Colm Pig ,.6.4h csc asics saa eesti ametise ns 2, 401 2, 262 1, 318 54,127 47,097 64, 161 
Chilliwaeksae 6.0 0s catalase etieces a enid sper 46 16 20 2,157 1, 852 2,179 
Courtenay 25 110 9 1,461 1,701 L728 
Cranbrook 7 6 23 798 613 1,086 
Dawson Creek 30 24 12 540 418 464 
Dunean, 62s saca.0 33 16 25 1,389 1,592 923 
UGA IMTOO PS) co oont-dethn cuarecleys apistsis tinea is sstarw vanes (awk e 86 50 50 1,125 919 1,138 
Kelowna..... Be Maher er env Re Sacre ar thanter tay terse eure 7 10 9 1, 437 1, 265 1,128 
POSUTIIA GS erence henge oh ee ead aie Meni acaieea eet aa aa 271 SAD Naaaergare nas 150 GEE entre necnes 
MISSION COLEY shia: iets caauites goa eaee GaRees 21 11 13 1,525 1,493 1,595 
DIARIO Ac Moe leis oe o ek Drauss habsnniaaay caine 61 16 17 1,906 2,112 1,647 
CE OU Spaiai ear ira aoa cicrs 5 ke ese ara Ea arn ea thane eas Rms 28 4 18 1,129 856 1,500 
INoyy. WesnninstGr tarvtesevcte cere iererertis seein eae eles sae 142 82 126 6,322 5, 506 7,100 
Pentietom: Pictears sce Fea oes oes Bala aeaieiteias we a aer ah eM 5 3 6 1,788 1,446 1,539 
POreccA OED no Wen canna ne ota ese oad aieaTns 18 39 9 852 802 490 
PENCO George waec ea sarees ottaniyetersrreensneacouierie se 113 82 98 1,336 1,443 1,437 
AP PANIGE EUMVOTI | warsad atl oe as. eben a Weer ae anelaGrs aa gn 40 46 28 Laie 1,074 1,576 
1 ash ote Ls] 0) 0 bel taer Cees ERE ee ER TOC Te ate nemo ican a | ner CNet ee 3 2 432 334 376 
Trail... jc Bs enue jafotn GIT Sah ba hese so) ones bhp deauslte Wage aAduess 22 37 942 717 1,124 
Man GOuyver naan: cite space a rinieterattiens tie Aiaubarsh wane, nee" 1,150 1,097 677 21,871 18,110 30, 850 
IVETMON seca eas ca ae MO URRIeeGRe Catena ORO aa 29 16 D 1,957 1,458 1,854 
Wah ONL Ar mecteetiva time hale eeejane tes ates Gaptieraia day aalaoahs larity ane 249 222 142 3,326 2,862 3,895 
WV HiChOISE. gaincai career ee aoe hiew Rak ae ae 28 27 20 513 446 537 
AAG Re eae Arle He netieuidelaatontetemss aia aas 31,172 30, 097 16, 880 504, 492 396, 881 601, O31 
INieilies trates tees ese Melia. Wasa, snot avers heitaverat alate gieteashaad 18, 180 17,986 8,276 396, 642 312,066 483,380 
Memal Shen asec ae tethers aioe Moe Werna made ieaingus 12,992 12,111 8, 604 107, 850 84,815 117, 651 


























1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














1951—1956 

Yi ; : Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

ao Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
15h sen. 918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196, 754 96, 11 
LOB? io giec 908, 507 677,777 302, 730 84, 640 251, 744 320, 684 207,569 115, 870 
1953... 993 , 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342, 678 201, 670 112, 271 
1954. 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175, 199 131, 685 
LGB: o seis syste ; : ..| 953,576 642, 726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142, 116 
1955 (1 month).... aa 43,149 25, 607 17, 542 4,131 11, 200 14, 745 8,090 4,983 
1956 (1 month).... Sart o 57,909 38,520 19,389 5, 104 14,375 20, 201 11,400 | 6, 829 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 


OF DAYS AND WEEKS BENEFIT PAID 
RENEWAL CLAIMS, BY PROVINCE, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND 
JANUARY, 1956 

















Estimated Number 
Average Commencin, 
Number of B fit ae Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries| -o7" 4° (Disability days Benefit 
7. 4.9| Initial and ; sees as 
Per Week R al in Brackets) Paid 
(in en 
thousands) arm 
$ 
AN eve ounnclil cian climes ea sterceeterctcns volevatsealsteestoneiatsvaiVavomsenrelonnisy shots 7-1 5,899 32,651 (356) 635, 504 
Prine u Gi arc LSLAMC eins area eave elevenssi ef shieyois waliens/aye alee) biels 1-9 1, 808 9,133 (209) 148,078 
INTO Aa COUT metre Ne the ce veityontartakertave tens foremvars gaye 12-4 10, 791 56, 016 (3, 047) 994, 490 
Nery us US WAC Sey vceien te eo eaen ssa cranecr crags easvayeialaversiayeossertcn =A 12-8 11, 184 55,019 (2, 066) 964, 352 
Oe lne Geemarc 5 et daetereyage s+ wlavnupegtegecel= Peehenginiay ets ths 106-4 88, 225 444, 567 (30, 221) 8,024, 454 
OUTROS ee orc eee ticle cer teeherverensiateetsaxvionsiens acuect 93-8 81,391 403, 602 (25, 786) 7, 204, 630 
IME LOD Aine re tpecscyovers voter ere ireusis tere ceransy stertee ack aoe 16-6 14,197 76, 145 (4,093) 1,370,941 
Slee LE ING Weer rece rao een AG us i contepere a) © wiaharuheea mms tte kuna 12:3 10,576 58, 567 (2,598) 1,073, 883 
(Alberta.ca. PML red Scat ne Eee uieT eee sian eae eee 15-7 12, 828 70,610 (3, 101) 1,312, 813 
Britishc@olummb1as «.cccves gas co-sae wayne © wvecele srisietercie ae 34-3 29, 923 157, 787 (8,318) 2,903,058 
Total, Canada, January, 1956................- 313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79, 795) 24, 632, 203 
Total, Canada, December, 1955.............. 162-6 107,597 702, 642 (63, 046) 11, 942, 873 


Total, Canada, January; 1955...............05 





and 4,532 dayst 





450-37 268, 914 








9,046, 721 (82, 912)§ 





28,372,412 





* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


+ Week containing last day of the month. 


t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS (*) HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 






































31, 1956 
; Duration on the Register (weeks) 
Province et 
and Se) r es 
ae Se Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | 5" | Total 
CANADA.........| 476,9464/ 99,565} 53,784] 83,557| 188,650) 47,813] 20,004) 11,80 26,769! 586,768 
Male... : 382,287| 81,469} 44,008) 68,355) 112,599) 38,311 18, 289 7,526) 16,780) 476,464 
Female. 94,659) 18,096 9,776) 15,202} 21,051 9,502 6,715 4,278} 10,039) 110,304 
Newfoundland. . 18, 762 6,488 2,088 2,755 4,691 1,515 578 214 433 16,118 
Malle 28,20 se 6 18, 080 6, 289 2,023 2,678 4,560 1,456 525 188 361 15, 642 
Female. 682 199 65 7. 131 59 53 26 72 476 
Prince Edward 
sland). Siisadrs 3, 989 798 508 886 1, 203 307 98 65 124 3, 630 
Maile. ek apoeimes 3,344 664 441 736 1,055 247 77 40 84 3, 103 
[emails uvestet ets 645 134 67 150 148 60 21 25 40 527 
Nova Scotia...... 25, 281 6,388 3, 286 4,544 6,070 2,100 1,129 565 1,199 29,272 
Male. 22,253 5,748 2,971 3, 994 5,536 1, 802 869 418 915 26,207 
Female. 3,028 640 315 550 534 298 260 147 284 3,065 
New Brunswick... 26, 352 5,453 3,980 5, 466 7,267 1,990 952 454 790 26,976 
Male. =... 7 22,476 4,729 3,563 4,717 6, 271 1, 671 677 319 529 23,018 
Female... .... 3, 876 724 417 749 996 319 275 135 261 3,958 
Quebec..... 153,519 32, 635 17,541 26,328) 44,121 13, 894 6,447 3,791 8, 762 185, 613 
Male 5 124,329 27,140 14, 688 22,064) 37,580 10, 970 4,373 2,363 5,151 150, 203 
Female.... 29,190 5,495 2, 853 4,264 6,541 2,924 2,074 428 3,611 35,410 
Ontario..... 133,991} 28,862} 14,061) 24,319; 35,887) 11,755 5, 696 3, $92 9,419} 187,184 
Male. 100, 745| 22,129 10, 662 18,950} 28, 642 8,587 3,505 2,477 5,793 146, 736 
Female. 33, 246 6,733 3,399 5,369 7,245 3,168 2,LGL 1,515 3, 626 40,448 
Manitoba..... 24,353 3,879 2,188 4, 233 7,268 3, 253 1, 204 702 1, 626 28, 602 
Male 18, 254 2,720 1,627 3,131 5, 900 2,616 786 437 1, 037 21,888 
Female...... 6, 099 1,159 561 1,102 1,368 637 418 265 589 6,714 
Saskatchewan..... 17,398 2,183 2,318 3,090 5, 647 2,460 675 296 720 19,351 
Male. sa Stieee see 14, 563 1,750 1, 859 2,635 5,075 2,131 464 179 470 16, 483 
Female. ..ccc0s.s 2,835 433 459 455 572 338 211 117 250 2, 868 
Alberta... 24,828 4,662 2,822 3,760 7,427 3,736 950 481 990 29,945 
Malerc.ten. 20,593 3,793 2,315 3,095 6,568 3,242 628 303 649 25,475 
Female..... 4,235 869 507 665 859 494 322 178 341 4,470 
British Columbia. 48,473 8,217 4,992 8,176] 14,069 6,794 2,275 1,244 2,706 60,077 
Male. arate 37, 650 6,507 3, 859 6,355 11,412 5, 589 1,385 802 1,741 47,709 
Female..... 10, 823 1,710 1,133 1,821 2,657 1,205 890 442 965 12,368 














* Disability cases included in totals: January 31, 1956: 3,622 (2,512 males and 1,110 females); January 31, 1955: 3,701 


(2,741 males and 960 females). 
+ This total is comparable to former totals o 


benefit claimants. 


ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Offices pending at end of month) 
Province Total | Entitled | p Not 
Total* | Initialj | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
oft Benefit Benehit 
INewiounGl and mnasvscanss seers eerste 9,576 7,892 1,684 8,359 4,079 4,280 5,919 
Prince Edward Mslarndlepptss mevesietewe naa 1,998 i ae 281 2,208 1,089 1,119 903 
INI OWES COMI. tater ctreecres eneantrueinecnacdeterteks 14,994 11,0386 3,958 14, 363 8,764 5,599 6,950 
New: Brunswi¢k. oi) cicccuctansaoeecies oes 14, 106 11,446 2,660 14,676 7,184 7,492 6,526 
UG DOC acremtn ccs piacere. + wom, ui Siser ahaa earn ae 82,566 63, 089 19,477 94, 860 59,425 35,435 26,297 
Ontanlowe ne pee on nee Sear rs: 78,559 58,425 20,134 91,543 58,766 32,007 18,429 
IM AMIGOS nc donna crcl ators acta oe te nthe 12,193 9,671 2,522 14, 169 7,957 6,212 1,979 
Baska tehewan acre. sro eiicaie soma 8,674 7,122 1,552 9,822 5,537 4,285 1,961 
PAU OE balers cen etna ern e waey cin eae 12,696 9,633 3, 063 14,358 8,502 5, 856 3,320 
British Colum Dia « nchis velco sdan ese cairn 26,299 19,674 6,625 30,357 18,476 11,881 5, 203 
Total, Canada, January, 1956..... 261,661 | 199,705 61,956 | 294,715 | 179,779 | 114,936 77,487 
Total, Canada, December, 1955..| 276,454 | 191,009 85,445 | 216,050 | 189,672 76,378 110,541 
Total, Canada, January, 1955..... 309,999 | 235,967 74,032 | 324,973 | 223,969 | 101,004 84,093 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 28,967. 
+ Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 26,389 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants. 











Of these, 2,661 were special requests not granted and 919 
There were 5,604 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
Odd ECEMUDEL errn acinar kee ei eee ee ee ee en ae 3,310,000 3,035,500 274,500 
LO Doce) AUT: ema dee eee ae eet ec ee 3,393,000 2,961, 200 431, 8007 
WG ToT UEUEV See eee ee fein Re tara 5 ea ee 3,409,000 2,865,600 543, 4007 
oe Seva nh ACL seats aerate ar vitest cvcNeok MAY Ae UG ain ee eal Ne a 3,435,000 2,856, 400 578, 6007 
roa ate rotltay Wels) cston ya We ns ape itay oe ee ake VANE ETE ore caer one Ee ee 3,427,000 2,863,700 563, 3007 
BYU ER Vee tec vatenea stevie. asics on vis oan ap tettah a, Soak ele Ren Ae rust EMA occ actA Tor oe ee 3,224,000 2,905,500 318,500 
ae mde Sota eare eas Peachy an cree aaa SUN te a anh ae oe 3,222,000 3,012,300 209,700 
eae Sh ae ee a Ae tomas. Se eee eee .| 3,268,000 3,110,900 157,100 
oe Be Se ial are aite= Mee TR ee een ee .| 38,281,000 8,141,000 140,000 
ae — IE Tepera Pec eben atient go ve dey sMey ers sere avaets ewe SEARS RECT SIC Te Co ee ee 3,322,000 3,192,200 129,800 
pene ss pecan hay tered azeiiey ctr al eet d bike usech ATM ANON GL Seah tv RE Oe ee 3,328,000 3,197,700 130,300 
oe ae i er ee a cag eee 





available 








* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working day of preceding month. 


has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and t = 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants, eee 
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This series 








F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
































H hold | C Ke 
: ouseho. ommodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation) | ties and 

Services 
O10 Garin ny eitlarkiccme 3a ae eayscacaaicce 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
O00 Mica Tee Ep eats Ae Me EEC ew 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
POD Neca ie fen one epee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109:§ 113-1 111-5 
HOS2 I Meander ae ieee he mt. vt 116-5 116°8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
Lose MCAT eee arms tecere. mien 115+5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1005 = VANUAT nate eee eosin 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Hebriany anor tens grin Ae eae. 116:3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
March Meche stator Me ec tae cross 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
XDI lope eater acesc etree 8 aye 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
UD ears oe Socrates Rive en a, Se i ea 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118.3 
TUS RN eC eRe co None 115-9 111-0 129-2 107:8 116-1 117-8 
All yeSareee eee a ee ee on ee 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117+7 
August Petal eee og, ance ee 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
September penser aches cakes 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
)etober ORIENTAL Ceaser ees a SAA SIs ee neato 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOVEMDeTRe wee ane ck eee. hi Aas 116-9 113-0 130°6 107°9 116-5 118:3 
DSCemibere gareyce nen ct keane ee 116-9 112-4 131-0 108 +5 116-6 118-3 
1956 —January, .acs oe eeae Base cya ears 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
Hig orusineyres payee 2 ais insets tons case 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 1167 119-3 
MARCI arc We teitens cs coeninn Mae cane 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 

| 








TABLE F-2.—CONS UMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 


AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Other 

Daal House- Com- 
= ——$—$—$ | Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

Feb. 1st, | Jan. 2nd, | Feb. Ist, Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
(2) Sit. Johns, NMde es yasaccane 102-7 104-7 104-9 101-0 109-7 100-5 103-2 111-7 
MOU TAK take otoaneraa oes oars 114-6 114-5 114-1 103-6 125-1 114-8 119-7 119-2 
ain bis Olin oxen ease cee t: 117-6 117-4 117-1 108-8 127-5 116-2 117-2 124-1 
Monreal tok traccrsanctin ero eas 117-1 117-4 117-0 111-9 136-2 108-2 115-3 119-8 
Obta waite. ca tani ee tk code nies 117-0 117-5 117-3 107-6 135-9 111-6 116-8 122-6 
BN ON OUCO neater mateo rience 118-7 118-8 118-3 107-7 148-1 110-8 115-5 118-9 
Winnipeg... 0... hos Meee ee 115-4 116-8 116-5 111-5 127-1 113-2 114-1 120-2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-8 115-2 114-7 110-2 118-1 114-7 116-6 115-9 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-5 114-8 114-1 107-7 121-1 113-1 115-9 117-8 
Vian COUVER az tenia snera elie 118-3 120-0 118-5 111-4 128-0 112-8 128-6 119-7 














N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUT IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1955, 
1 




















56 
Nomber of Strikes | Number of Workers}: time Loss 
. Per Cent 
eae Ree In iene im g In M is Bote 
During | Existence] During | Existence working mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
RU EMIAUIAMT Vise sssesrane cao ere eke elas enenurtoe cea 13 13 17,335t] 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
LSU Verte eae ce Cae ese cise 12 : 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
@umiullativie.. case -te.25 sero 25 21,219 573, 135 0-33 
1955 
a ANU AIC ead toe Erotic cee sro er 18 18 12,179t| 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
ING DRUAT Vite pie ect acce ae ts eee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
GummtbanaViGs cssccsetecetsen sauce hes c= 3 23 125525 239, 654 0-14 























* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records in- 
clude all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken 
to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time aiter its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 () 











Number Involved Time 
Industry, ————— Loss in D 
Occupation, Estab- Man- B ats Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working egan 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956 
Logaine— 

Bush workers, 1 71 1,775: | Jans For a union agreement pro- 

Mattice, Ont. viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours; uncon- 
cluded. 

Bush workers, il 100 900 | Jan. For a union agreement pro- 
Cochrane, Ont. viding for increased wages 

and check-off; concluded 
February 10; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Cotton factory 1 888 2,600 | Jan. Refusal to accept change in 

workers, style of weaving until new 
Sherbrooke, Que. agreement signed; concluded 
February 3; negotiations; in 

favour of employer. 

Cotton factory 1 716 2,140 | Jan. Protesting dismissal of six 
workers, workers for failure to main- 

Magog, Que. tain production; concluded 
February; 3 conciliation and 
return of workers pending 
reference to grievance pro- 
cedure; indefinite. 

Metal Products— ) 

Structural steel 1 130 2,700 | Aug. For a new agreement providing 
fabricators, 1955 for increased wages and job 

Sault Ste. Marie, evaluation plan, following 

Ont. reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
(4) 

Motor vehicle and 5 13,800 200,000 | Sep. For a new agreement providing 
parts, diesel 1955 for increased wages, term of 
locomotive, stove, agreement, revision in senior- 
refrigerator and air ity clauses, form of guaran- 
conditioning factory teed annual wage and fringe 
workers, benefits, including extension 

London, Oshawa, of insurance and pension 
St. Catharines, plans, following reference to 
Toronto and conciliation board; concluded 
Windsor, Ont. by February 20; negoti- 

ations; compromise. 

Steel fabricators and 3 442 4,800 | Oct. 26 |For anew agreement providing 
erectors and mining 1955 for increased wages, reduced 
machinery factory hours from 424 to 40 per week 
workers, with same take-home pay, 

London, Port pension and welfare plans, 
Robinson and Rand formula for union 
Welland, Ont. dues, and fringe benefits, 

pending reports of concili- 
ation boards; concluded by 
February 20; negotiations; 
compromise. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— 

Chemical factory 1 27 620 | Oct. 22 |For anew agreement providing 
workers, 1955 for increased wages, shift 

Palo, Sask. differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 (') 











Number Involved Time 





Industry, Loss in Dat } 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Been Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 


ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1956—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Products— 


Chrome furniture 1 70 1,190 | Nov. 10 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, 1955 viding for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. following reference to con- 


ciliation board; concluded 
February 23; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Building trades Pe Neve clears pte Jan. 10 |For payment of Windsor rate 
workers, instead of Chatham rate for 


Windsor, Ont. carpenters; later information 
| indicates concluded January 
22; negotiations; in favour 

















of workers. 
TRADE— ; 
Pipe fitting and 1 16 330 | Dec. 7 |For a union agreement pro- 
sprinkler equipment 1955 viding for increased wages, 
jobbers, welfare plan and extension of 
Vancouver, B.C. vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 
Logeine— 
Loggers, 1 75 450 | Feb. 23)For a union agreement pro- 


Timmins, Ont. viding for increased wages 


and improved working con- 
ditions; unconcluded. 


Mi1ninc— 


Coal miners, 2 500 800 | Feb. 13]/Refusal to take coal off by 

Springhill, N.S. hand pick when machine 
broke down; concluded Feb- 
ruary 14; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 


Fluorspar miners, 1 198 350 | Feb. 24|Protesting suspension of 20 

St. Lawrence, Nfld, night shift workers for re- 
fusal to have compulsory 
medical check-up at 10 am. 


on their own time; uncon- 
cluded. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 1 58 950 | Feb. 7 


worker Alleged delay in negotiations 
vorkers, 


for anew agreement providin 
Montreal, Que. for een a ee 
i reduced hours; unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (8) 
Cotton and woolen 1 56 50 | Feb. 3 |Refusal by one operator to 
yarn factory weigh cotton waste because 
workers, 


it was not her job; concluded 
Hamilton, Ont. February 3; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, FEBRUARY 1956 (1) 








a Number Involved Time 
ndustry, Loss in 
Occupation Estab- Man- oe Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working Cae 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1956 


Mens’ clothing factory 18 2,318 8,670 | Feb. 21 |For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Montreal, Que. arbitration board and pay 
for two additional statu- 
tory holidays in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; 
concluded February 24; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 12 75 | Feb. 8 |Alleged unsafe working con- 
Wasa, B.C. ditions and protesting dis- 
missal of two workers; 
concluded February 15; 
reference to |Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; in 
favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Machinery factory 1 B27 5,700 | Feb. 6 |For a greater increase in 
workers, wages than recommended by 
Lachine, Que. arbitration board in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— / . 
Building trades 1 105 25 | Feb. 16 |Protesting delivery of ready- 
workers, mix concrete by non-union 
Burlington, Ont. drivers; concluded February 
16; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinritres— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 10 170 | Feb. 10 |For a new agreement  pro- 
Trail, B.C. viding for increased wages 
and reduced hours from 48 
to 44 per week with same 
take-home pay; unconcluded. 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station, 1 10 100 | Feb. 18 |For a new agreement pro- 
employees, viding for increased wages, 
Peterborough, Rand formula for union dues, 
Ont. etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
TRADE— : 4 
Route salesmen and 1 220 400 | Feb. 13 |Protesting method of repri- 
dairy workers, manding a worker; concluded 
Windsor, Ont. February 15; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 




















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 45 indirectly affected; (+) 3,200 indirectly affected; (*) 178 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1955 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Note: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal 


Industrial Accidents in Canada”’. 

















aie a 
s a 2.4 =) ea 
a 3 oS c 3° 
a 2 80 oe o 4 
a | S| a es Bus Zo 
Cause g et 235)| cS. | et | estore 4) Sueee! a 
3 ae) ee, erasers a 
B80 | ko | ee fs: |e Se en ee ee g|lo|a@| 4 
215/2/8/3/a|88@| 228 |elale |i a 
| Sl al Sl ae I | ores | IS Ses Mies es celle 
#|\Sim@#/S|S3/0|/BE@|eaolalzela|P| a 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.......|....)--..]..--J--: 1 les eat ang Stee 3 2 
ress bono ama, Wechavarcenscrotekcio eee bese osrcrokes elem ox averet cronthet Sil willlae. 17) 10} 138 DN case 9]. 1 86 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc......... aoe | eter ores J 2 4 Ele geaperanensys 8 
(b) Moving vehicles. 00.0.0. c0ec00+ss025> Seige Leas 4 1 5 1 (6) 1 19 
(@MOBMEr ODjECES: 4.) wiaytewi aes saveitw sey oe 3) BOlls...| 12 “a Sane 3]. . 59 
Caught In, On or Between M: achinery, Vehi- 
cles, ete en caine intiiich SMe A ithe One Ome acres 1 ea 3 6 2 1 2 di ee ee 18 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, ete..........| 10 7 6 7 Gil PG ences 32 3.2 4|.. 91 
ia llStendSlinsie arstucctie seencre saucers aceite 2 eres el 2 5} 24 1 10 3]... Biles 64 
(a) Falls on same level..........00.00.00n- Lae so Patececsal arercrel teres ee Dl rece aserel taeconste sears Srvc ares DN ees 3 
(b) Falls to different levels............... 2 Alea) 12 5} 22 1 10 Slheses 2 oe oe 61 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and 
DL OSIONSI Mee cere ree  aeqeteers scenes erste aa Dene 3 1 Dl a terssee 1 1 6h... 15 
Inhalation, Absor ptions, Asphyxiation, ete. . ceva 6 Dilan nal te nyenerercys 1 1 Ee 14 
HilochrieCurretity i aiccn. ose eee aetetone, ee ete tse acre si Fld epee eal 12 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases........ Al. 1 1 4 Ger acai ite 6 2 3}. 25 
Miscellaneous Accidents...............+-+-005 ee evel lepsiahel atone Uf esiaye lle ens eilledeeovene- 4 al PeverePake ere iL eae 3}. 5 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1955..........] 20) 44 7| 50) 41) 64 11 62) AZ seat ede B82 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1954..........| 30) 50) 138) 59) 55) 68 6 52 LOI 326s. 375 












































TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1955 














: Seale, 
Industry eS ajlalea| ¢ “| 4 g S = 3 
a i | S| Seti | wa | am eae a 
WAS Bren Cull UIA Gre gece rene gest oae custo es oe ssc yee cyeiteene ase, cuenacin Heke SSSI mstevalllavsieus dena Lh SLO a eile dies 20 
Oggi. 5 ee os Peers pirate Crake sere acai s tent tee aeionete amiallactetbasealeewe 9 a i 1 2) 24)... 44 
MRT Slinina sen UNA OMNIS ne ote ove estes ee hwnscarele-ait2 2-a- yens ove\reie vel one hoe eae 2 ee Lie eee 4)... ff 
Mim geanclsQuamr yal Ga je sccsmraceeitemcnic cise ae chica cers Lie es 6 10; 15 Blrecae a A0i eS. 50 
Viernes COULTON per ecgee tis v stevie aerere tise ee a ers at aearoen een sieves Porn been aes 1 1 12) 16 wae 4 ese 41 
(Wonsbruchionmrmncres ce rstee tcanidebiaies veces een cecil tect Gans 1 1; 21) 20 il 2 6 6}. . 64 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply............. nacre baer it 1 alts Dios woreiltecy il 
Transportation, Storage and Communications............. letras Sloccell Lh 16 3 3 5 ON 62 
PRC EN CL Ce ratte dar chet t eke heletalbelerny het tay asvos) a. scn/ itis sain s/s‘ sla aroyateigns Palen eller 1 1 AN 4 1 ve 12 
UTA Ge Mee tere ere ey taxtheycee ne etecsrersione scatters) enarore cistaclamve sinensis avstersallairsieves hatexotes|teracecl eves Neale ueseeed fete sven tere teeea liek Fava Peanayeilbereyeters 
Servlet me eee VI ar tsk Sete ae accra crcl all ees time ated 2 1 
Wine leis si it eel aan yar cwn: pyeteretene stouavesisie atisierciainiotemisia yee 0s Teese al) Slee eal i : : ~ 
UN Ob alee serves ctaye raicsoueiicvenaheyoteraravs Wis ork fies oe nine steiner Vice.) U7) Al 72) 104) AD ASiy 26l C4 iced) %832 









































*Of this total, 261 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
and the Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 71 were obtained from other non-official 
sources. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LAB 





OUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only g Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LaBour GAZETTE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen's Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department's publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 


Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 








All Department of Labour publications 





The following publications only: 
The Labour Gazette 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour.................. 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada....... 


Labour Legislation in Canada 
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MAY 15, 1956 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 
4 Meee employment continued to expand from mid-March to mid-April, 


largely as a result of the spring increase in farm labour needs. 
Hirings in many other industrial sectors were delayed by unusually cold 
and wet weather. This was particularly noticeable in the Atlantic region, 
where heavy snows brought all outside work to a virtual standstill. The 
weather also caused some non-farm iayoffs in the Prairie region but 
these were offset by a large expansion in agricultural jobs. In Ontario, 
employment expanded somewhat more slowly than a month earlier, al- 


though the total increase this 
spring was the same as last. In 
Quebec and British Columbia also, 
employment increases this spring 
have been about the same as last 
year. 


The estimated number of 
persons with jobs in the week 
ended April 21, was 5,326,000, 
some 85,000 more than in March 
and 203,000 more than last year. 
Non-agricultural employment show- 
ed an increase of 246,000, or 5.7 
per cent, from a year earlier. 
Persons without jobs and seeking 
work were estimated at 257,000, a 
decrease of 38,000 during the 
month and of 70,000 from last 
year. The number registered at 
National Employment Service of- 
fices at mid-April was 488,900, a 
decrease of 44,700 from mid-March 
and 67,300 from last year. 


The 
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generally buoyant em- 
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prevailed during the past 12 months 
were reflected in a sharp reduction 
in the number of labour surplus 
areas. By May 1, the labour de- 
mand-supply situation was in 
balance in 29 of the 109 labour 
market areas; this was the largest 
number in this category at this 
date since 1953. Five of the 11 
metropolitan areas, including 
Toronto and Montreal, were in 
balance. Improvement appeared to 
be fairly general in other areas. Only in the Atlantic region was there 
a substantial number of areas with higher unemployment than last year 
and this was largely caused by the severe weather this spring. 
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Current Industrial Employment Trends 


The expansion that began in 1955 continued in most industrial 
sectors through the first part of 1956. As might be expected, the rate of 
increase in total employment has not been quite as rapid as during the 
initial upsurge last year. Taking into account the excessively bad 
weather, however, the rise has been considerable. Although the volume 
of unemployment in April was still substantial, the early appearance of 
shortages in a number of occupations suggested that surpluses would 
decline rapidly when the weather made full-scale outdoor operations 
more feasible. 


The contribution of some industrial groups to the employment ex- 
pansion of the past year is shown in the accompanying chart. Much of 
the improvement during the year is attributable to the sharp recovery in 
manufacturing, construction and transportation, following the recession 
of 1954. Employment increases in these three groups of industries 
accounted for well over half the total gain. The steady growth of trade 
and other servicing facilities that accompanied the country’s expanding 
population was also responsible for a substantial part of the total gain 
in employment. 


The situation of agriculture in the labour Picture is particularly 
noteworthy this spring. Here, the labour force has been decreasing 
fairly steadily over the years as a combined result of mechanization of 
farm operations and increasing opportunities of better-paying jobs in 
other fields. The attraction of other work was evidently stronger than 
ever this winter, for the movement away from agriculture accelerated. At 
its seasonal low point this spring, the farm labour force had fallen to 
686,000, a drop of 9 per cent from a year earlier. This excessively low 
figure accounted for the strong demand for farm labour that prevailed in 
most regions this spring. Agricultural employment showed a responsive 
rise of some 85,000 workers in April but shortages were still reported 


in many farm areas, particularly in Ontario and the four western prov- 
inces. 
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The situation in construction is also of particular interest at this 
time, for although the industry is small beside other industrial sectors, 
the number of construction workers hired during each of the past three 
summers has amounted to at least 120,000. Consequently the size of 
the construction program and the effect of weather on its progress has 
an important bearing on the speed with which unemployment declines. 


This year the outlook for construction is very strong. The survey 
of investment intentions carried out by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce shows that the volume of construction is expected to be 18 
per cent higher than in 1955, when it was already substantially higher 
than in 1954. The type of building this year will be somewhat different 
from last, the major emphasis swinging towards resource development, 
highways and sharp expansion in basic industries. Little change is 
expected in the level of housing construction. 


During April, construction work in a large part of the country was 
held up by bad weather. Towards the end of the month, however, there 
was a rapid pick-up in all regions. At the end of the second week in 
May the number of job vacancies registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service for bricklayers, carpenters, painters and plumbers was 
more than double the total a year before, while vacancies for unskilled 
construction workers were almost three times as numerous. 


The supply of labour available to meet demands was still quite 
substantial. More than 100,000 skilled and unskilled construction work- 
ers were registered with the National Employment Service at the end of 
April. The size of the intended construction program and the current 
rate of progress suggests that this total will dwindle rapidly. Scarcities 
of construction tradesmen are expected to develop, particularly in 
British Columbia and some parts of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Since wages in construction are high, compared with some other in- 
dustries, sufficient numbers of unskilled workers are usually attracted 
to construction. Supplies of skilled construction tradesmen, however, 
are likely to be a good deal tighter than last year at the height of the 
construction season. 
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Manufacturing employment rose sharply in the first quarter of 1956, 
following a seasonal decline of some 65,000 during the winter. Total 
employment at mid-March was estimated to be 1,404,000, which is 125,000 
above the 1955 low point and not far below the post-war peak recorded 
last fall, Most manufacturing industries appear to have shared in the 
general expansion. Among the non-durable goods group, the rubber in- 
dustry showed a moderate decline. Employment, however, was still much 
higher than in the past several.years and reports from the industry sug- 
gest further gains in coming months. 


In the textile industry, the employment trend levelled off during the 
first quarter, after a rise of almost 10 per cent in 1955, More recently, 
the situation in the industry has been clouded by strikes in a number of 
mills in Quebec. Reports indicate, however, that employers generally do 
not expect much change in the underlying employment situation during 


1956. 


In the motor vehicle industry, employment rose quickly following the 
settlement of the General Motors strike in February and remained near 
capacity through most of March and April. New car sales dropped substan- 
tially in the early months of this year but to what extent this was caused 
by the strike and by bad weather is not certain. Recent reports indicate 
that employment in the industry may be reduced in May. In the light of the 
generally buoyant economic conditions, however, the outlook for motor 
vehicle sales in 1956 as a whole appears to be quite strong. 


Employment in many of the durable goods industries lagged behind 
other sectors in last year’s upturn. Towards the end of last year, however, 
this group showed a strong recovery, which continued into the first 
quarter of 1956, In response to the upturn in construction, production and 
employment in fabricated iron and steel plants has risen strongly inthe 
past nine months and most employers are looking forward to further em- 
ployment gains this summer. The current business expansion has also 
had a marked effect on employment in the production of commerical and 
industrial machinery. A year-to-year gain of 11 per cent was recorded in 
March, and further increases are expected during the summer. 


As a result of large orders from both major railways, manufacturers 
of railway rolling stock are in a stronger position than they have been 
for some time, Current employment is about 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Additional hirings are expected by the industry during the 
summer months but employment gains may be limited by delays in the 
flow of steel parts. 


The situation in the agricultural implements, shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries, which had shown a marked weakness in the past two 
years, appears to have stabilized and there are some signs of moderate 
recovery. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries was 
higher in March than a year earlier by 4 and 6 per cent, respectively, 
Recent reports indicate that in several shipyards a renewed demand for 
commercial tonnage has caused a substantial employment upturn. Em- 
ployment in the agricultural implement industry showed some strength- 
ening during 1955 and early 1956. Recent reports suggest, however, 
that export sales have been disappointing and that production andemploy- 
ment were cut back sooner than had been anticipated, 
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Labour-Management Relations 


EGOTIATIONS have been under way during recent weeks in some of 

the largest bargaining groups inthe country. Settlement was reached 

in the dispute involving some 140,000 non-operating railway employees 

and Canada’s major railways and important contracts were signed in the 

pulp and paper and construction industries. No settlement had yet been 

reached, however, in the automobile industry, in lake shipping, or in the 
Quebec textile industry. 


Transportation — Two major developments in the transportation in- 
dustry, that of the non-operating railway employees’ dispute and that of 
the strike in Great Lakes’ shipping, were of considerable importance to 
the country as a whole. In the railways, the terms of settlement were 
those recommended by the conciliation board that held hearings earlier 
this year. These terms are as follows: 


Agreement to be in force for two years, from January 1, 1956, to December 


31, 1957; 


Wages to be increased over the December 31, 1955, rates by 6 per cent 
effective April 1, 1956, half of which to be retroactive to January 1, 
1956; 2 per cent effective November 1, 1956; and 3 per cent effective 
june 1, 1957; 


A health and welfare plan to become effective January 1, 1957, half to 
be paid by the companies and half by the employees, at a cost of 5 cents 
per hour per employee; 


All employees now receiving pay for five statutory holidays to be granted 
a sixth holiday with pay during 1956 and a seventh during 1957. 


When the board’s report was issued, the terms were accepted by the 
union as a basis of settlement but were rejected by the companies. After 
further negotiations, however, the companies also accepted the terms. 


Conciliation boards have been constituted to deal with disputes 
existing between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain of their operating personnel as well 
as some dining, cafe, and buffet car employees. 


The majority report of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
that had been appointed to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Association of Lake Carriers representing seven major shipping compa- 
nies and the Seafarers’ International Union of North America was not 
accepted by the union. Following further unsuccessful negotiations, 
a strike against N. M. Patterson & Sons, Ltd., and Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd., began May 10. In retaliation, 
the remaining five companies began to lay up their vessels. At the 
request of the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, both parties 
entered still further negotiations, with H. Carl Goldenberg as mediator, 
which at the time of writing were continuing. Conciliation boards are 
still dealing with disputes affecting the officer personnel of the compa- 
nies. 
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Construction — Since two-year terms were common among the agree- 
ments signed in the construction industry a year ago, many trades are 
not bargaining in 1956. Among those bargaining, however, settlements 
involving wage increases of up to 10 cents an hour have been common. 


A noteworthy agreement was signed by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario covering the Cornwall project of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Generally the effect of this agreement has been to bring most 
rates into line with those paid in the Toronto area. 


The only current strike action in the construction industry involves 
the International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. This union, with membership in the larger centres of Ontario, is 
seeking higher wages, welfare benefits and an increased ratio of ap- 
prentices to tradesmen. The province-wide contract with the Master 
Insulators of Ontario expired in August 1955 and the subsequent report 
of a conciliation board was rejected by the union. Several large con- 
struction projects have been affected by this strike. 


Pulp and Paper — A number of pulp and paper companies in Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements with the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers and certain other craft unions. The general pattern has 
been for a 12-cent-an-hour wage increase and some adjustment in shift- 
work differentials. The contracts in most cases provide for a further 
o-per-cent increase next year. Further negotiations this year are to take 
place in Thorold, Ont., and Three Rivers and Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Automobiles — Bargaining was continuing on the contract between 
the International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America and the Ford Motor Company of Canada. 
Conciliation services have been requested of the Ontario Government. 


Textiles — Bargaining has begun in many small textile mills scat- 
tered through Western Ontario. The Textile Workers’ Union of America 
is demanding a reduction in the work week from 45 to 40 hours without 
loss of take-home pay, a company-paid medical plan and an increase in 
wages for plants at Hamilton and St. Catharines, Ont. A conciliation 
officer has been appointed by the Provincial Government to assist in 
negotiations at St. Catharines. 


In Quebec a conciliation board is holding hearings in a wage dis- 
pute between the United Textile Workers of America and the plants of the 
Dominion Textile Co., Limited, at Montreal and Valleyfield. Bargaining 
resulted from a union request under the wage re-opener clause in their 
two-year agreement. 


Workers represented by the National Catholic Textile Federation, 
Inc. (CCCL), began strike action at the company’s plants at Drummond- 
ville on April 27, Magog on May 8 and Sherbrooke on May 11. The causes 
of these three stoppages were, respectively, dispute over quality check- 


ers, time study of certain operations and suspension of a worker for 
poor workmanship. 
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Wage Changes 


Two surveys carried out by the Economics and Research Branch* 
indicate that in general, wage increases recorded during the past fall 
and winter ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour. The first survey of 
1,032 establishments recording increases affecting more than 50 per cent 
of their non-office workers, showed that between October 1, 1955, and 
March 31, 1956, general wage increases had been granted in approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the establishments. The second survey, an analysis 
of wage rates in 160 collective agreements becoming effective during 
the same six-month period, shows that substantial wage increases con- 
tinue to be an important point in collective bargaining settlements. 


The surveys show that a higher Mage i arcs increases 


proportion of wage increases was Per Cont Per Cent 
d thi IF 1 oc Increases of of 
granted this year t an last ee, Per Hour Establish- Agree- 
June 1955, p. 626 and L.G., July =e _ments* _ he nts ** 
Up to 4.9 cents 28 25 
1955, p- 825). Moreover the actual See aes ac ie 
increases were also larger than in 10 to 14.9 cents 18 21 


. . 1 ts and 
earlier years, increases of between ee ae 3 ° 
*In 250 of 1,032 establishments surveyed 


5 and 10 cents an hour being more for general wage changes, October 1, 1955, 
predominant and those of more than to March 31, 1956. 


10 cents more frequent. **In 134 of 160 agreements becoming ef- 
fective in the same period. 


The survey of collective agreements showed that 40 per cent of the 
settlements also provided changes in non-wage conditions of employment. 
The most common change, affecting almost half the workers covered, 
dealt with vacations. Here the revisions were designed to increase the 
length of the vacation period, with more agreements indicating three-week 
vacations than previously, and to reduce service requirements. 


The survey of establishments did not reveal any general decreases 
in wages during the period. This survey included both unionized and 
non-unionized plants in Canada’s eight leading industries. Three-quarters 
of the establishments indicated no general increase in wages but many 
of these firms deal with wages at other times of the year than during the 
survey period. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures indicate that work stoppages in existence in 
April 1956 totalled 20, involved 2,772 workers and resulted in a time 
loss of 10,050 man-days, the lowest on record for any month since 
December 1950. For March 1956, comparative figures were 22 stoppages, 
3,243 workers and 16,875 man-days and for April 1955, 21 stoppages, 
2,656 workers and a time loss of 25,369 man-days. 





10ne is a survey of establishments that recorded increases affecting more than 50 per 
cent of non-office workers;the other is a survey of wage changes in collective agreements, 
which may cover more than one establishment. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ae generally high level of 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS 5 employment prevailing in 
[IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIE Canada during the past year re- 


sulted in an unusually sharp re- 
duction in the number of labour 
surplus areas after the first spring 
upswing in employment. Twenty- 
four areas were reclassified from 
the moderate surplus to the bal- 
anced category and 12 from the 
substantial to moderate surplus 
category. Prince George moved 
from moderate to substantial sur- 
plus, as usual at this time of 
year. At the beginning of May, 
classification of the 109 areas 
surveyed was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in 
balance, 29 (4); in moderate sur- 
plus, 43 (60); in substantial sur- 


Supstetiol MMI Moderate plus, 37 (45). 


2 Year-to-year improvements in 
eee Shonage |_| | labour markets were even more 

| significant than the increased 
4~ number of areas in balance would 
indicate. The 29 areas in balance this year represent about 50 per cent 
of total paid workers; last year the four areas in balance represented 
only one per cent of all paid workers. Five metropolitan areas, including 
Montreal and Toronto and eight industrial areas, were in balance at 
May 1. At the same time last year only one major industrial area was 
in balance. 

The shift towards balanced labour markets was concentrated in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. In Ontario, all four metropolitan areas and 
seven of the 12 major industrial areas were in balance. In the Prairies, 
on the other hand, the areas in balance were the major agricultural and 
minor areas, 








Labour Market 


Areas 





Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 
Major Agricultural 
Minor 








*See inside back cover Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


May 1, 1956 


















LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE 


BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





Group 2 Group 3 













HAMILTON 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John's 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Vancouver = New 
Westminster 
WINNIPEG 






METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 




































Brantford —> GUELPH 


Corner Brook 








































Fort William — —> CORNWALL KINGSTON 
Port Arthur —> FARNHAM - —> KITCHENER 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Joliette GRANBY London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Lac St. Jean Halifax > NIAGARA PENINSULA 
60 per cent or more in Moncton Peterborough > OSHAWA 
non-agricultural activity) New Glasgow Saint John —> SARNIA 
Rouyn = Val d'Or Sherbrooke —> VICTORIA 
Shawinigan Falls Sudbury 
Trois Rivieres —> SYDNEY 
Timmins — 


Kirkland Lake 



































Charlottetown Brandon —> SARRIE 
Riviere du Loup Chatham —» LETHSRIDGE 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Thetford — Megantic — Morth Battleford > MOOSE JAW 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; St. Georges Prince Albert —> REGINA 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Red Deer 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 





































—> BEAUHARNOIS 


Bathurst Brampton 






























































Bridgewater Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Campbellton > GODERICH 
Dauphin LINDSAY 
Edmundston LISTOWEL 
Gaspé —> MEDICINE HAT 
Grand Falls —» SAULT STE. MARIE 
Kentville Dawson Creek Stratford 
Montmnagny Drumheller St. Thomas 

MINOR AREAS Newcastle —> DRUMMONDVILLE —> SWIFT CURRENT 








> WALKERTON 
> WOODSTOCK - 
INGERSOLL 


FREDERICTON 
Kamloops 
Lachute — 
Ste, Thérése 


(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Okanagan Valley 
Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE 


Quebec North Shore 






































Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe - 

St, Jerome Pembroke 
St. Stephen Prince Rupert 
Summerside Simcoe 
Truro —> SOREL 
Valleyfield St. Hyacinthe 
Victoriaville St. Jean 
Woodstock, M.3. Trail=—Nelson 
Yarmouth Weyburn 





—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment was unchanged 
in the Atlantic region during April, 
mainly because continuing bad 
weather delayed the beginning of 


oe Labour Force # aN 
3 ea 4 most outdoor activities by three 
é £00,000 ——> =e | to four weeks. Persons with jobs 


LASGUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
1955-56 


® 


ae ‘| were estimated to number 457,000 
Nom Agriculture | at April 21, about the same as a 
a : : 
month earlier but approximately 
11,000 more than in April 1955. 
| The labour force, however, ex- 
Watts, | panded seasonally as usual during 
=o tags | the month, with a corresponding 
iS Bis ie! | increase in unemployment. For 
the first time this year, unem- 
ployment was higher than a year 
earlier, largely because bad 
weather brought logging, agri- 
culture, fishing and construction to a virtual standstill. The only sig- 
nificant non-seasonal layoff occurred at the Saint John drydock, where 
180 workers were released following completion of orders. 
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Despite the temporary lull in most outdoor activities, total non- 
agricultural employment remained higher than a year before throughout 
the region. The most recent figures available show that industrial em- 
ployment was higher than a year earlier by 8 per cent in Newfoundland, 
10 per cent in Prince Edward Island, 6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 15 
per cent in New Brunswick. Increases were recorded in manufacturing, 
forestry, steam railways, construction and trade, the most marked being 
in forestry. Much of the rise in manufacturing employment occurred in 
pulp and paper mills, though iron and steel products and railway rolling 
stock also showed some year-to-year improvement. 


Only two of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, both from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. 
At May 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 17 (16). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The hampering of con- 
struction activities by bad weather and the customary decrease in log- 
ging employment on the completion of hauling operations resulted in 
increased unemployment during April. Total employment, however, 
remained slightly higher than a year before, most industries in the area 
recording year-to-year increases. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Opening 
of navigation on the St. Lawrence resulted in substantial reductions 
in registrations of unskilled workers. Coal mining and iron and steel, 
the principal industries in the area, remained very active during the 
month. Construction remained at a low level but was expected to in- 
crease sharply as soon as weather conditions permitted the resumption 
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of work on the Trans-Canada highway and the beginning of other large 
building projects planned for this year. 


Fredericton (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBE 
THE spring pick-up in employment fF 
proceeded more quickly in Quebec |. 
this year than last. By mid-April, 
persons with jobs were estimated 
at 1,467,000, an increase of 34,000 
from a month earlier and 56,000 
from April 1955. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
1954-55 1955 — 56 





Labour Force 


1,500, 000 


Persons 


With Jobs 


The shipping season began 
early this year with the arrival of 
the first freighter at Montreal 


harbour on April 2 but was then § Persons Without Jobs 
os and Seeking Work 
delayed for almost a week because |: 150,000 ots 
: 000 gosto ~%,— 


of ice between Quebec and Mont- |. y 
real. The Aluminium Company of | 
Canada rehired most workers laid 
off for the winter months because ie 0.8 tal he k a, 
of water and electricity shortages. 
Activity increased in construction 
and agriculture and a number of quarries began operations. Manufacturing 
employment remained high but labour surpluses were still heavy in 
logging areas because log drives were delayed by adverse weather. 
Trucking was still at a seasonal low. 





Renewed seasonal activity was reflected in the reclassification of 
one area from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and of four 
areas from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At May 1, 
classification of the 24 labour market areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
8 (6); in substantial surplus, 15 (18). 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. With the 
early opening of the shipping season and the consequent rehiring of 
seamen and longshoremen, labour demand and supply were in balance 
about a month earlier than last year in this area. The pick-up in con- 
struction, on the other hand, was delayed by the spring thaw and a 
temporary shortage of brick and cement. The situation in primary tex- 
tiles improved slightly. Shortages of engineers, draftsmen and shoe- 
cutters continued; other skills in short supply included loom fixers, 
skilled sheet metal workers, boiler makers, welders, auto mechanics, 
radar technicians, typists and stenographers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment oppor- 
tunities increased during April in farming and construction and a short- 
age of plasterers was already evident. Shoe stitchers were also in 
demand. Pulpwood loggers were still in heavy surplus but it was ex- 
pected that many would be rehired as the log drives got under way. 
Cotton mills were still on a short work-week because of lack of orders. 
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Farnham-Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Employment increased seasonally in construction and to a lesser 
degree in agriculture. Primary textile plants were operating at capacity, 
with some firms working overtime. The rubber footwear industry was at 


a seasonal low. 


Beauharnois, Drummondville and Sorel (minor). Reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


ACTIVE hiring in Ontario for the 
lake shipping, construction, agri- 
WY culture and fishing industries 

resulted in further substantial 


<\ cee 4 increases in employment during 
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2,000,000-S———— 9 ew 4 April. Although this has been a 
#9805000 aa 4 cold, wet spring throughout the 
pee 4 region, employment has increased 
| as quickly as last year. Persons 
with jobs at mid-April were esti- 
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L900 00 a mn ‘| mated at 2,006,000, an increase 
P Wishout Jeb | of 23,000 from the previous month 
py ege eer | and 85,000 from the previous year. 


100, 000 ——j@—wrere——§ # 
$0,000 eee eee Shortages of farm workers 
were prevalent in most areas even 
ips Oe Dea though about 230 were brought in 
from the Maritimes by the middle 
of May. Most heavy manufacturing 
industries continued very busy but some light manufacturing plants were 
seasonally slack. Engineers, draftsmen, tool and die makers, machine 
shop workers and foundry workers were scarce in most industrial centers. 





During the month, 17 areas were reclassified into the balanced labour 
market category, bringing 22 of the 34 areas in the region into balance. 
This is the first time since 1953 that most areas in Ontario were in 
balance at the beginning of May. The area classification at May 1 was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 22 (4); in 
moderate surplus, 12 (28); in substantial surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Demand 
for workers was strong in agriculture, lake shipping and construction. 
Recall of workers at National Steel Car resulted in shortages in some 
other industries. The supply of engineers, draftsmen, foundry and 
machine shop workers was still tight. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Construction and agriculture increased seasonally. Engineers, draftsmen 
and most professional people were in short supply. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
demand for construction workers and farm labour picked up rapidly during 
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the last half of the month. Machinists, tool and die makers, auto me- 
chanics and welders were scarce. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All auto- 
mobile and automobile parts plants were operating near capacity. Con- 
struction increased during the month but the start on some jobs was 
delayed by steel shortages. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Construction was proceeding at a high rate although some work on the 
Seaway was delayed by mud and wet weather. 


Guelph (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were operating at capacity. There were some shortages of 
engineers, draftsmen, lathe and boring mill operators, clerical workers 
and farm labour. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction work began despite unfavourable weather. Shipyards were very 
busy, with some shortages of welders. 


Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. All 
industries were busy. Tool and die makers, moulders, tractor trailer 
drivers and farm workers were scarce. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Skilled construction workers were already scarce although wet 
weather delayed work on the hydro development. Machinists, tool and 
die makers, welders, grinders and lay-out men were in short supply. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Navi- 
gation was in full operation. Construction and agriculture were active 
although wet weather caused some delays. Pipefitters and tool makers 
were scarce but were being obtained through NES clearance procedures. 


Barrie, Goderich, Lindsay, Listowel, Sault Ste. Marie, Walkerton and 
Woodstock-Ingersoll (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Bracebridge and Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region increased seasonally again during 
April. Persons with jobs at April 21 were estimated at 945,000, an 
increase of 14,000 from the previous month and 24,000 from the previous 
year. The improvement during April, which was widespread throughout 
the region, was almost entirely confined to agriculture. The initial 
upturn in farm employment occurred somewhat later than usual because 
of poor weather during March and early April but in the last half of the 
month, preparations for spring seeding proceeded rapidly and resulted 
in heavy demands for farm labour, which in many areas was becoming 


difficult to find. 
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% z The usual expansion of non- 





LAPCUR FORCE TRENDS-PRAIRIE 1 farm activities was delayed by 

~ 1954-55 ——————=- 1955-56 §j hiohway traffic restrictions, which 
curtailed activities in trucking, 

21000000 4 construction, oil drilling and 
: 950,000 aoe "| meat packing plants. Construction 
: aa | employment changed very little 


: ee sae 4} during the month but remained 
ES 650,000 3 ‘ : 
gp pee aN { substantially higher than a year 
550,000 4 earlier. In view of the heavy 
With Jobs: 4 volume of construction planned 
Set 4 for the current year, early short- 
age of certain skills were an- 
ticipated in certain parts of the 
region. 


Six of the twenty areas in the 
region were reclassified during 
the month; five from the moderate 
labour surplus to the balanced category and one from the substantial to 
the moderate surplus category. At May 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 5 (0); in moderate 
surplus, 12 (16); in substantial surplus, 3 (4). 





Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued to 
expand, showing much more strength than last year. NES registrations 
declined by more than one-third during April, largely because of a sharp 
increase in agricultural and construction employment. Demands for farm 
labour were very heavy and despite the influx of workers from Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, an acute shortage had developed by the 
end of the month. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment changed 
very little as road bans impeded road and highway construction, oil 
drilling and exploration activities. Demands for farm help increased 
slowly because of the late spring. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Manu- 
facturing employment increased by about the usual amount in April. Most 
outdoor activities were retarded by poor weather. Construction occu- 
pations accounted for one-third of the total male registrations at the 
NES. Job vacancies were about 50 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Moose Jaw, Regina and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group.3. 


Swift Current and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


DRY, warm weather during April brought a rapid improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in the Pacific region. Labour surpluses were being 
absorbed quickly and shortages were developing in a considerable 
number of occupations. Persons with jobs in the region were estimated 
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at 451,000 at April 21, about EF™ 
15,000 more than a month earlier 
and 27,000 more than in April ie 
1955. Most of the employment ex- Labour Force 
pansion during the month occurred 
in construction, logging and trans- 
portation. 
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were still hampering activities in 
the interior. In the lower mainland 
and on Vancouver Island, the continuing dry, warm weather was creating 
fire hazards that may result in forest closures. Most manufacturing 
industries were operating at peak production levels, although some wood 
processing plants were suffering from serious log shortages. Farm work 
increased substantially towards the end of the month. 


Labour shortages continued, particularly of engineers, draftsmen, 
secretaries, structural steel workers, welders, machinists, auto me- 
chanics, mine workers and certain categories of unskilled labour. It was 
particularly difficult to find workers for outlying projects. The movement 
of workers from the east to the Pacific region slowed down. Workers 
continued to pour into Kitimat and most of them were quickly absorbed. 


During the month, four labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and one from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. At May 1, classification of the ten 
labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in substantial 
surplus, 2 (5). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment conditions improved rapidly during April, mainly because of 
increased activities in construction, logging, transportation and manu- 
facturing. This improvement was reflected in a sharp drop in the number 
of registrations for employment and a rapid increase in unfilled vacan- 
cies. Trade recovered from its temporary slackness and spring farm work 
began. Shortages of engineers, stenographers and typists, certain con- 
struction trades, skilled sawmill workers, miners, auto mechanics and 
household help continued. 

Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Em- 
ployment reached a very high level by the end of April. Registrations for 
employment were lower this year than in any April since 195]. There 
was an urgent need for machinists, platers, welders, pipefitters and 
marine electricians. 

Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1956) 





Principal Items 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)..............068- April 21 
‘Total persons with jobs...............sseeseeees April 21 

At work 35 hours or more................s00 April 2] 

At work less than 35 hours................. April 21 

With jobs but not at work .............0.006- April 21 

With jobs but on short time ................ April 21 

With jobs but laid off full week.......... April 21 


Persons without jobs and seeking work | April 21 


Votalipaid work ers) ....scsccsceessecssseessscoevoss April 21 
Invagricul ture iirse.2<.s-- sess cosesssecee seosnses April 21 
In non-aericultures.....-.cc-secss.decascnsenssee April 21 


Hegistered for work, NES (b) 





Atlantic April 19 
Quebec April 19 
Ontario ioc..0-.cctncsenseaerse seus April 19 
IP Pair Oise. .cccsscsiecesonssscsesersceectsesaccececeee ss April 19 
Pacific April 19 
‘Total, all regions April 19 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance’ benefit c.cc..:..secssscc ocesctesereesses April 1 
Amount of benefit payments ...............eee000s March 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. March 1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100) ...... March 1 
imma 'e ret OM, Be scap ceciece ors en acco oe case catecn tees or eeceaee Ist Qtr. 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INowof days: losti.-2..t.sectsececs secs ssatiee cence April 
No. of workers involved ...........ccccceeeeeeeeeeee April 
INGOs of S trike’s\.....ccsecscceeseecsestes setrescn nets April 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... March 1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........s0.000 March 1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... March 1 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............00 March 1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... April 1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| March 1 
Total labour income ..............00s0+ $000,000 | February 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100).........ccccccseeee F ebruary 
Manufact ueing scc::cc3sseeeserortec.carse stereo February 
Durabliesig.s.. cst cserecckescetecae see February 
NWon=Uurabl esccareccs.scacccecsetoresconceee eee oe February 


5,583,000 
5,326,000 
4,835,000 
371,000 
120,000 


32,000 
15,000 


257,000 


4,133,000 
92,000 
4,041,000 


82,372 
180,284 
110,845 
74,882 
40,525 
488,908 


511,073 


$38,167,352 


11Se2 
aL 


18,963 


10,050 
2,772 
20 


$63.16 
$1.49 
4133 
$61.33 
116.6 
126.1 
1,093 


266.4 
269.9 
328.1 
232.7 
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(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 


Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


See also 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current. 
Interest 


Union Members in Canada 
Now Number 1,346,000 


Membership of labour organizations in 
Canada has reached 1,346,000. Preliminary 
figures based on the survey conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour at January 1, 
1956, show a 6-per-cent membership in- 
crease over the previous year. The 
membership represented at the founding 
convention of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress (see box) was approximately 1,018,000. 


Merger Creates Canadian Labour Congress 


Union of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was sealed at an 
historic week-long founding convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress in 
Toronto last month. All but a third of 
a million of Canada’s 1,346,000 union 
members are represented in the new 
organization. 

(A detailed report of the convention 
will appear in the June issue.) 

The convention was notable for 
several reasons :— 

It was the largest labour convention 
ever held in Canada; 1,619 delegates 
representing 1,380 organizations attended. 

It was the first labour convention in 
more than half a century that was 
addressed by a Canadian Prime Minister. 

It elected to a vice-presidential post 
the first woman to hold such a high 
position in a national labour organiza- 
tion. 


Main Features 


Main features of the convention 
were: 

The adoption of a constitution for 
the million-member CLC, comprising 18 
articles and 111 sections, that, among 
other things, permits Communists to be 
accredited as delegates but bars “any 
organization controlled or dominated by 
Communists, Fascists or other totali- 
tarians” from affihation and prohibits 
the election of anyone who “expounds 
or promotes or encourages any doctrine 
or philosophy contrary to or subversive 
of the fundamental principles and insti- 
tutions of the democratic form of 
government of Canada”. 

The adoption of a platform of prin- 
ciples proclaiming the 29 planks on 
which rest the aims of the Congress. 

The empowering of the executive 
council to negotiate the terms of affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic 
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Confederation of Labour, the One Big 
Union and the Canadian membership of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Announcement by George Meany, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, who was the fraternal 
delegate from that body, that the 
AFL-CIO would instruct its directly- 
chartered locals in Canada to seek CLC 
charters and that the AFL-CIO would 
cease its organizing activities in Canada, 
its present organizers being returned to 
their own international unions” or 
absorbed in the CLC. 

Adoption of an elaborate statement 
of economic policy outlining 12 measures 
to achieve full employment at the 
highest possible standard of living. 

Approval of two major resolutions 
setting out the political education 
policies that will guide the Congress in 
pohtical matters. 

Consideration of 458 resolutions in 
all, dealing with social security, legis- 
lation, human rights, international 
affairs, education, taxation, immigra- 
tion, housing, and conditions and hours 
of work. 


Election of Officers 


Election by acclamation of the three 
top officers of the new Congress: 
President Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice-president Gordon G. Cushing, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 
A total of 13 Vice-presidents were also 
elected. 

The Congress pledged itself to put 
forth every effort to organize the 
unorganized and to fight against any 
moves that would eliminate the workers’ 
right to strike. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was one of the many guest 
speakers at the convention. 
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TLC and CCL Councils 


Merge in Vancouver 

Vancouver’s two labour councils have 
merged into the Vancouver-Lower Main- 
land Trades and Labour Council. They 
are the Greater Vancouver and Lower 
Mainland Labour Council (CCL) and the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC). 

President of the new council is Lloyd 
Whalen, formerly President of the CCL 
group. 

The new group will apply to the newly- 
founded Canadian Labour Congress for a 
charter. 


AFL, CIO Organizations 
Merge in Four States 

The merger of CIO and AFL state 
organizations in the United States is 
progressing favourably, although an occa- 
sional voice is raised in opposition. 

In Kansas City the Teamsters lost a 
determined fight to prevent merger of the 
Missouri Federation of Labour and the 
State Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

First state in which AFL and CIO 
organizations consolidated was Arkansas, 
followed by Tennessee, Missouri and 
Louisiana. 

Seven other states and one territory are 
planning merger conventions before August. 
They are Arizona, Montana, Vermont, 
Colorado, Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

Meanwhile, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department announced it 
would oppose mergers of state and local 
labour federations until an agreement on 
work jurisdiction was reached with the 
Industrial Union Department. 

It charged that the industrial unions 
were taking over jurisdiction of workers who 
belonged in the building and construction 
unions. 

State and city federations have until the 
end of 1957 to merge under the articles of 
agreement between the old AFL and CIO. 


B.C. Teachers’ Federation 
Breaks Link with TLC 


An 8,700-member affiliate of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada—the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation— 
last month voted to end its 13-year link 
with the labour organization, less than 
three weeks before the merger of the TLC 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The vote, by secret ballot, was 304 to 275 
against continued affiliation. 
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Pleas by four past presidents of the 
Federation failed to halt the disaffihation 
move. 

The delegates split on what some 
described as “professionalism” versus “trade 
unionism”. 

Past President Tom Alsbury, who was 
Vice-president of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council and who had already been 
selected as one of the Council’s delegates 
to the founding convention of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, was one of those 
calling for continued affiliation. Teachers 
should join with labour and work for the 
common good, he said. 

After the vote to disaffiliate, the Federa- 
tion’s convention passed a_ resolution 
expressing “appreciation of the courtesy 
extended and assistance received” during 
the period of affiliation and voicing 
“willingness to co-operate” in matters 
governed by the Federation’s policy. 


Carpenters Gain U.S.-Wide 
Preferential Hiring Pact 


Union carpenters are given the right to 
first call on construction jobs under a 
national agreement signed recently in the 
United States by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters (AFL-CIO) and the National 
Contractors Association. The agreement 
will apply even in states which have “right 
to work” laws that forbid any form of 
compulsory union membership. 

The contractors (the Association repre- 
sents 20 leading ones) agreed to recognize 
the “jurisdictional claims” of the union and 
to “abide by all lawful rules and regula- 
tions” applicable to union members 
employed by the contractor. 


Local Conditions Prevail 


“No change is to be made in the hours 
and wages in any locality, and no condi- 
tions imposed other than are enforced on 
all local firms,” the agreement reads. 


The union agreed “to furnish competent 
journeymen as requested and, further, that 
no stoppage of work or any strike of its 
members, either collectively or individually, 
shall be entered into pending any dispute 
being investigated and all peaceful means 
taken to bring about a settlement.” 


Maurice A. Hutcheson, President of the 
union, in announcing the signing of the 
one-year contract, said that it would pro- 
vide assurance against strikes or lockouts 
in atomic energy plants, electric utilities, 
chemical plants and other industrial 
concerns. 


Longshoremen Terminate 
Alliance with Teemsters 


The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation withdrew last month from _ its 
“working alliance” with three major seg- 
ments of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL-CIO) (L.G., Nov. 1955, 
1p, 1282) far 

The withdrawal announcement was made 
by William V. Bradley, President of the 
ILA. He released the text of a with- 
drawal letter that had been sent to Dave 
Beck, President of the Teamsters. 

Mr. Beck had been scheduled to appear 
four days after the announcement at a 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive board 
to explain the so-called “working alliance”. 
Until the dissolution of the alliance, the 
meeting had planned to discuss possible 
suspension of the Teamsters on the ground 
that the alliance was a violation of the 
AFL-CIO constitution. 

A proposed loan of more than $400,000 
to the ILA fell through when AFL-CIO 
President George Meany indicated that the 
Teamsters would be courting expulsion if 
the funds were transferred. 

The working arrangements of the 
“alliance” called for mutual strike aid and 
combined organizational efforts. 


Toronto Teamster Local 
Clashes with U.S. Chiefs 


In protest against what he termed the 
“underhanded domination” of his union’s 
affairs in Canada by leaders in the United 
States, William Mills last month resigned 
the presidency of Toronto Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The resignation was rejected by the 4,200- 
member local. 

After this vote of confidence, Mr. Mills 
requested Teamster President Dave Beck 
to investigate the “conduct and adminis- 
tration of Joint Council 52” and criticized 
the “conduct and actions of” I. M. Dodds, 
Teamster representative in Ontario. He 
requested Mr. Dodds’ removal “from the 
scene of Canadian labour”. 

The incident was the latest in a series 
of clashes between Mr. Mills and Teamster 
officials in Detroit. 


Assistant Legal Adviser 

Of UIC Died Last Month 
Ian G. Ross, Assistant Legal Adviser of 

the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


for the past four years, died suddenly in 
Ottawa on April 6 at the age of 47. 
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He practised law in Nova Scotia until 
early in 1942, when he joined the RCAF 
as an administrative officer. Entering the 
Civil Service in 1946 on his discharge from 
the RCAF, he was employed as senior 
departmental counsel in the succession 
duties branch of the Department of 
National Revenue’s legal division until he 
joined the UIC in 1952. 

Mr. Ross’s last important assignment was 
in connection with the new Unemployment 
Insurance Act regulations drafted last fall. 


1955 Farm Income Down 
In Both Canada, U.S. 


The income of Canadian farmers for 
1955 from the sale of products and 
participation payments last year on 1954 
grain crops amounted to an_ estimated 
$2,352,600,000, 1:8 per cent below 1954’s 
$2,395,300,000 and 17-4 per cent under the 
all-time high of $2,849,300,000 in 1952. 

In addition to cash income from sale of 
farm products, supplementary payments 
through Prairie Farm Assistance Act to 
farmers in Western Canada amounted to 
$33,300,000 in 1955, compared with $2,400,000 
in 1954 and $1,600,000 in 1953. 

In the United States, farm income fell 
nearly $1 billion in 1955. Total income 
was around $19 billions, about $860 per 
farm, compared with $913 in 1954. 


1935 Corporation Profits 
Up 35% After Taxes 


In the last quarter of 1955, Canadian 
corporation profits before taxes were esti- 
mated at $786,000,000, an increase of 
$225,000,000, or 40 per cent, above the 1954 
fourth-quarter estimate, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 

Cumulative profits before taxes for 1955 
were $3,022,000,000, an estimated $632,000,000 
(26 per cent) above the preceding year’s 
figure. 

Income tax liabilities estimated for the 
final quarter of 1955 were $342,000,000, an 
increase of $72,000,000 over the 1954 figure 
for the same period. Estimated tax liabili- 
ties for all of 1955 were $1,366,000,000, an 
increase of $206,000,000, or 18 per cent, over 
the 1954 figure. 

Income taxes for 1955 were estimated at 
45 per cent of profits. 

Corporation profits after taxes in the final 
quarter of 1955 were up an _ estimated 
$153,000,000, or 53 per cent, to $444,000,000. 
Cumulative profits after taxes for the 
entire year were estimated at $1,656,000,000, 
up to $426,000,000 (35 per cent) from the 
preceding year’s $1.230,000. 
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Studies Relation between 
SUB, Jobless Insurance 


The relation between supplementary 
unemployment benefits paid by an employer 
and benefits paid under the revised Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and the conse- 
quences and mutual effects of the two sets 
of payments are discussed in an article, 
“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemployment 
Insurance Act”, in the March issue of the 
Laval University quarterly, Relations In- 
dustrielles. The writer of the article is 
C. F. Owen, Instructor and Lecturer in 
Economies at the University of Toronto. 


Referring to the amended Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the author contends 
that “if the primary requisite of the Act, 
that an individual actively seeks new 
employment, is satisfied, then it will be 
possible to obtain unemployment insurance 
and company supplemental unemployment 
benefits simultaneously”. 


In connection with the provision of the 
Act which allows an employee receiving 
unemployment benefit to earn certain 
limited amounts without being disqualified 
from receiving benefit, Mr. Owen goes on 
to say: “However, it is maintained here 
that the provision for permitting lmited 
earnings will not apply to payments 
received from company supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit schemes.” The writer is 
of the opinion that for several reasons 
supplementary unemployment benefits will 
not be considered as earnings for this 
purpose, and that consequently an unem- 
ployed person receiving SUB will not be 
debarred from also receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. 


The article then goes on to explain the 
complications which would arise if a com- 
pany were to guarantee wages during lay- 
off, and the great variations in cost to the 
employer between individual employees. 
The amount the employer would have to 
pay to make up a given wage would depend 
on the amount of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit that each employee was eligible 
for. Consequently the writer concludes 
that “it would be extremely difficult if 
not completely impossible to make a 
specific calculation of the cost of the 
guaranteed wage plan”. 

In contrast with this, the limited and 
definite cost to the employer of the Ford 
and General Motors plans is emphasized, 
in which the total cost can be determined 
by accounting methods similar to those 
for calculation of the general wage bill. 

The writer believes that “the present 
plans are unlikely to have resolved the 
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issue of the guaranteed wage itself, for the 
simple reason that they are not guaranteed 
wage schemes. Accordingly, it is highly 
probable that we have only just completed 
the first phase of a controversy that may 
last over a number of years. 

“Tt may well be that the actual guar- 
antee of wages or benefits on the one 
hand, and the limited financial lability of 
the company on the other, represent two 
irreconcilable issues,” he added. 

However, he concludes, “there is no 
doubt that business management can play 
an especially important role in action 
against the business cycle and seasonal 
variations in unemployment. To the 
extent that the system of company supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans indi- 
cate or stimulate management consciousness 
to the merits of general action by com- 
panies to alleviate unemployment, eco- 
nomic and social advantages may emerge 
which would be of much more conse- 
quence than the immediate matter of 
providing an addition to amemployment 
insurance.” 


Legal Obstacles to SUB - 
Gradually Being Overcome 


Possible legal obstacles to the putting 
into effect of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit (SUB) plans already agreed 
on between management and labour in the 
United States are being gradually cleared 
away. Virginia, however, has recently 
amended a law in order to expressly forbid 
the simultaneous payment of SUB and 
state unemployment compensation to 
unemployed persons. Georgia, on the 
other hand, has passed an amendment to 
the opposite effect. 

During the past six months rulings given 

by authorities in a number of states have 
decided that existing laws place no barrier 
against the combining of private SUB with 
state benefits for the unemployed. Rulings 
to this effect have been made in California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. 
These rulings are of special importance 
in connection with SUB plans of the Ford 
type, which do not become effective until 
states in which two-thirds of the employer’s 
workers are employed approve the dove- 
tailing of SUB with state compensations. 
The Ford plan also becomes void unless 
this approval has been given by June 1 
1957. 

All the SUB plans are conditional upon 
Internal Revenue Service rulings that an 
employer’s contribution to such funds are 
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deductible as business expenses for income 
tax purposes. Recent rulings appear to 
have left the way clear in this matter. 

The Wage-Hour Administrator has 
settled another question by deciding that 
an employer’s contributions are not to be 
considered as part of an employee’s regular 
pay in computing overtime pay. 

A new development has been the pro- 
posal to place legal limits on future 
increases in private unemployment pay. 
Recently the Michigan legislature has been 
considering a bill which would put a limit 
of $25 a week on SUB payments. This 
measure has been twice thrown out by the 
House, but has been approved by the 
Senate. In New York a similar bill was 
introduced but not acted upon. 

It looks now as though the auto com- 
panies’ plans will take effect on June 1, 
as agreed. This, however, is not certain. 

As to the future spread of SUB plans, 
the United Steelworkers appear to have 
determined to make SUB a main issue when 
they begin bargaining with the steel com- 
panies next month. Settlements announced 
so far in the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, however, say nothing about layoff pay, 
although the UAW tried to get such plans 
at Douglas and North American Aviation 
plants. 





Vocational Training 
On Increase in N.B. 

New Brunswick has 25 more schools 
offering vocational training than it had five 
years ago, J. W. McNutt, the province’s 
Director of Vocational Training, reported 
last month in an address to the annual 
meeting of the New Brunswick Vocational 
Institute. He said 55 schools with such 
training were now operated in the province. 

The vocational high school enrolment in 
New Brunswick last year, Mr. McNutt 
pointed out, was 34 per cent of the total 
provincial high school population. In addi- 
tion, he said, 11,954 pupils in grades seven, 
eight and nine had taken vocational 
exploratory courses last year. 

Mr. McNutt said there was a definite 
need for additional trained vocational 
teachers in provincial schools. 





University Enrolment 

Full-time university-grade enrolment at 
Canadian institutions of higher learning 
increased 6-2 per cent between December 1, 
1954, and December 1, 1955, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. Enrol- 
ment last December 1 was estimated at 
71,600, compared with an estimated 67,500 
at December 1, 1954. 


NES Manager in Cornwall 
Second in TAPES Contest 


J. Rene Laframboise, Manager of the 
Cornwall, Ont., office of the National 
Employment Service, was runner-up for the 
1956 Award of Merit of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security. 

The Award went to Mariclare Crenshaw 
of Gallatin, Tenn. 

In 1953, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, won the Association’s 
Certificate of Merit (L.G. 1953, pp. 990- 
991). 


Basis of Nomination 


The nomination of Mr. Laframboise, by 
the Ontario chapter of the IAPES, was 
based on his organization of labour require- 
ments for the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Manager of the NES office since 1941, 
Mr. Laframboise had previously served for 
many years in banking and the textile 
industry. He has been a member of 
IAPES since 1942, and has served two 
years as chapter district representative. 

A native of Quebec, he is thoroughly 
bilingual. While with Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd., he held office as secretary, then 
president, of the union local there. 

Mr. Laframboise’ work has not been 
confined to planning and organization of 
employment placement and job insurance 
services in the Cornwall area. 

He has spearheaded civic, government 
and welfare agency planning which, with 
the approval of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and all inter- 
ested community groups, established the 
“Central Employment Bureau” with head- 
quarters in Cornwall. 

Labour turnover at the project thus far 
on approximately 20 contracts worth some 
$80 milhons started by Seaway contractors 
has been about 6 per cent. 

Maintenance of a central record file on 
all Seaway workers in the Cornwall office 
provides worker recall procedure that 
affords ready compliance with the seniority 
clause of the collective labour agreement. 


Smooth-working Routine 

A reservoir of available, qualified appli- 
cants is on file and estimates of advance 
labour needs on the project are currently 
with the NES office. Labour clearance, 
nation-wide when required, is a smooth- 
working routine. 

Community housing facilities are cata- 
logued and listings maintained. This, and 
other well-organized civic and welfare ser- 
vices at the community level, has fore- 
stalled problems that arise in “boom” 
situations. 
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Many Sources Report 
Shortage of Engineers 

Complaints of the shortage of engineers 
and scientists, and warnings that a con- 
tinuance of the deficiency will handicap 
Canada’s economic and scientific develop- 
ment, are being heard in many quarters. 

In the United States it is the same story. 
In fact it is a grievance with Canadian 
employers that American firms are able to 
draw trained men away from their jobs in 
Canada with offers of higher pay than 
Canadian employers can afford. 

Dr. O. M. Solandt, on his retirement as 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board, 
told a press conference that the shortage 
of engineers and scientists will be the 
dominant factor and a critical problem in 
Canadian scientific and economic develop- 
ment. 

Dr. Solandt said that defence research 
and development are more important than 
the quantity of armed forces. 

As measures to overcome the shortage 
he suggested: foundation of several new 
universities, increased financial aid for 
education at all stages, recognition and 
treatment of the shortage as a main 
problem for the whole country, and the 
extensive provision of scholarships. 


Four leading electronics companies told 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects that their most pressing 
need is for highly trained engineers and 
research men. Submissions from RCA 
Victor Co. Ltd., Northern Electric Co. Ltd., 
Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., and 
Canadian Marconi Co. proposed tax con- 
cessions to help research and to facilitate 
measures designed to encourage Canadian 
research workers to remain in Canada. 


A spokesman for Canada’s textile in- 
dustry has reported an unprecedented need 
in the industry for scientists and techni- 
cians. J. A. Dixon, President of the Textile 
Technical Federation of Canada, said in 
Guelph last month that post-war develop- 
ments of new fibres had created the 
shortage. He urged the industry to support 
schools and groups seeking to maintain a 
supply of technicians. 

The Canadian universities say that there 
are not nearly enough graduates to satisfy 
the demands of government and industry. 
“When the department was set up a few 
years ago,” says John McLean, Director 
of the University of British Columbia’s 
Personnel Department, “we were concerned 
with finding jobs for students. Now we're 
trying to find students for jobs.” 


This year UBC will have 162 graduates 
in engineering; 500 jobs have been offered 
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to them. There is also a big demand for 
graduates in commerce, forestry, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. 

The low birth rate of the ’30s coupled 
with the post-war economic boom is 
responsible for the shortage, which will 
probably continue for another three or four 
years, although more university students will 
be graduating every year, Mr. McLean said. 

An Ontario report from National 
Employment Service says “the invasion of 
universities by employers seeking 1956 
graduates for their permanent staffs and 
undergraduates for summer employment 
has been the greatest yet recorded.... The 
strongest demand has been for persons grad- 
uating in engineering, commerce, geology, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry.” 

At the University of Toronto this year, 
332 companies have been seeking 4,300 new 
employees. Last year 3,000 vacancies were 
listed by 309 companies. 

Dr. Sydney Smith, President of the 
University, has warned industry that if it 
continues to draw off top-notch university 
professors by offering high salaries it may 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
He said that his institution, and others 
also, are having serious difficulty in getting 
enough high calibre instructors to train 
the increasing number of students required 
in Canada’s economic expansion. 

The National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, representing generally the 
views of Canadian universities and colleges, 
estimates that student enrolment may 
triple by 1972 to about 216,000. But to 
absorb the students, universities will have 
to expand their facilities and increase their 
teaching staffs. 

G. Lorne Wiggs of Montreal, retiring 
President of the Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec, told members 
of the Corporation at their annual meeting 
that the increasing shortage of engineers in 
Quebec and other parts of Canada is so 
disastrous that it may have an adverse 
effect on the country’s development. 

Referring to the military aspect of the 
situation Mr. Wiggs said: “The deadly 
race between the Western Allies and the 
Communists to produce engineers and 
scientists may well determine the future 
of Canada.” 

Speaking on the same subject, the Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, recently told the 
Prospectors and Developers Association, at 
its convention in Toronto, that compared 
with the 200 young men and women who 
graduated from Canada’s 16 principal 
universities last year with degrees in mining 
and geology, the Russian output was about 
60,000. 


“Our youth must be trained in the tech- 
niques that will keep our free economic 
system to the forefront,” he said. 

Dr. Gordon M. Shrum, dean of graduate 
studies at the University of British 
Columbia, a short time ago was quoted as 
saying that women can help to meet the 
critical need for scientific and technical 
people in Canada and in the rest of the 
free world. In Russia, he pointed out, 
women carry out half the country’s 
scientific research. 

Sometimes it is asked whether there are 
enough people of the needed ability to 
produce a large increase in the number of 
engineers and scientists. Answering this 
question as it applied to the United States, 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard 
University in a recent address said that 
his reply was an emphatic “Yes”. 

Basing his statement on the results of 
the U.S. Army General Classification Test, 
Prof. Slchter said that the number of 
college entrants among males could be 
increased by 52 per cent without taking 
anyone with an intelligence score not at 
least equal to that of the average college 
graduate of the present time. 

In other words, he said, college entrances 
could be increased by more than 50 per 
cent without taking in a single male who 
would lower the average level of intel- 
ligence of the student body. He added 
that among males of superior intelligence, 
43 per cent never enter college. 


Suggests Education Fund 
For Mining Professions 

Establishment of a fund—supported by 
mining companies—to educate more Cana- 
dians for professions connected with 
mining was recommended to delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy in Quebec last month. 

The suggestion was made by H. J. 
Fraser, Vice-president and General Manager 
of Falconbridge Nickel. He asserted that 
an urgent situation has been created by 
lack of Canadian mining engineers, geolo- 
gists and metallurgists, and that imme- 
diate measures must be taken to meet the 
need. 

Under the suggested plan, all mining 
companies would contribute to the fund 
for educational grants. The same organiza- 
tion would obtain from directors of schools 
information on likely students, and 
bursaries or scholarships would be issued 
to them. 

The convention was told that university 
graduates now entering the mining field are 


sufficient only to replace those who die or 
retire. It was estimated that 300 will go 
into mining in 1956; at least 600 to 900 
will be required to meet all demands. 


SUB Plans Challenged 
In Connecticut Court 


A “friendly” suit that challenges the 
legality of supplementary unemployment 
benefit plans was filed last month in 
Connecticut Superior Court by the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association. 

The state’s Attorney General has ruled 
that SUB payments do not bar recipients 
from receiving benefits from the state’s 
unemployment compensation fund. 

Basis for the Association’s suit, it was 
explained by Norris W. Ford, Executive 
Vice-President, is the Association’s belief 
that “it was never the intention of our 
General Assembly to provide for payment 
of state benefits to unemployed persons 
who were simultaneously drawing similar 
benefits from another source”. 


214 Million More at Work 
In U.S. Than Year Earlier 


Total United States civilian employment 
in March was 24 million higher than March 
of last year. It reached 63-1 million, half 
a million above the February level. 

Unemployment for March, at 2:8 million, 
remained close to the level of the two 
previous months. This year, some layoffs 
of factory workers partially offset rehiring 
in construction and other expanding sea- 
sonal lines. State insured unemployment 
totalled 1-5 million. 

Seasonal employment gains were reported 
in construction, transportation, services, and 
government. 

Despite the slight change in March, total 
unemployment was down by 350,000 and 
state insured unemployment by 250,000 from 
the level of March 1955. The proportion 
of all civilian workers out of jobs dropped 
to 4-3 per cent from 5-0 per cent a year 
ago, and was as low as in any March since 
World War II except for the period of 
the Korean conflict. 

A February-to-March decline in the 
work-week, together with the cutbacks in 
hours in previous months, brought hours of 
work below the March 1955 level in most 
manufacturing industries. 

A rise of one cent in average hourly 
earnings occurred in most manufacturing 
industries. In some industries, the in- 
creases were due to negotiated or scheduled 
wage rate increases. 
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IAM President Outlines 
Basis of Good Relations 


“Successful labour-management relations 
must rest upon mutual respect, a faith in 
collective bargaining, and an appreciation 
of the interest of the larger community in 
the affairs of the company and the union,” 
declared A. J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machinists, in 
an address to the Minnesota Society of 
Industrial Engineers. 

Mr. Hayes deplored as an obstacle to 
good labour-management relations the habit 
of the press and public to think of labour 
matters “in terms of strategy, targets, and 
so on”. This habit, he said, “furthers 
suspicions and fosters the idea of ‘labour’ 
and ‘management’ as tremendous and 
powerful monolithic structures, and compli- 
cates the job of real collective bargaining.” 

The first thing labour and management 
should do, the IAM President suggested, 
‘Ys to disabuse their minds of such non- 
sense and sit around the bargaining table 
as a group of human beings, each with a 
stake in the progress and prosperity of the 
firm, considering each other’s problems and 
petitions calmly and objectively”. 


Faults on Each Side 


Mr. Hayes then listed particular faults 
on each side. “On labour’s side there are 
two major factors about which something 
should be done. One of these is union 
politics. This is one of the necessary 
results of democracy, and within limits, 
politics is a healthy activity. But its oper- 
ation sometimes gets out of bounds and 
complicates the desirable ends of democ- 
racy. Incumbent officers may forget their 
basic responsibilities to the union and to 
management in an effort to maintain 
themselves in office. And aspirants for 
office may engage in irresponsible actions 
and make wild charges and promises in 
their efforts to replace the incumbents. 

“Another complicating factor on the 
union side of the table,” he said, “is the 
tendency on the part of union leaders and 
groups of union members to make a 
display of power under certain circum- 
stances. I suppose this is just human, but 
it can be very dangerous and destructive 
of sound labour-management relations.” 


Management Prejudice 


Turning to the faults on the other side 
of the table, he said, “one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of sound labour- 
management relations is a prejudice against 
the basic idea of the labour movement— 
hostility against the very idea that workers 
should have any say in determining their 
wages, hours and conditions,” 
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Although this idea was not openly held 
by management, he said that “there is 
strong evidence to the effect that too many 
of them secretly or within their own circles 
do believe in it”. 

Referring to such legislation as “right-to- 
work” laws, Mr. Hayes said: “I believe that 
labour-management relations have been 
suffering recently because of a growing 
tendency on the part of a certain segment 
of management to use political means to 
achieve economic ends.” 


Another Obstacle 


Another obstacle to sound — labour- 
management relations, he said, was “the 
spreading tendency on the part of manage- 
ment in many of our larger corporations to 
restrict their participation in collective 
bargaining to a flat offer, which is either 
made to the employees individually by 
ignoring the union negotiating committee, 
or which is the same as the ‘sign or else’ 
position of some unions in the _ past. 
Surely,” he said, “this is not bargaining in 
good faith.” 

Another management practice that is 
adverse to good industrial relations, said 
Mr. Hayes, “is the effort to control the 
union. Any attempt to convert a union 
from an effective organization of employees 
to a controlled tool of the industrial rela- 
tions department is bound to fail,” he 
contended. “A union cannot be half free 
and half captive. In my opinion we have 
been paying too much attention to the 
techniques of labour-management relations, 
and not enough to its primary purpose. To 
some union politicians, and to far too many 
professional industrial relations people 
within industry, collective bargaining has 
become primarily a tool for personal 
advancement.” 


Fundamental Concepts 


There is a “desperate” need for a return 
to the fundamental concepts of sound 
labour-management relations, he declared. 
Three things are needed: “a sincere belief 
on the part of labour in the right of 
management to operate its establishment 
efficiently and economically and to return 
a reasonable profit to the investors; an 
equally sincere belief on the part of man- 
agement in the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively and to 
use their unions in every lawful manner 
to achieve what they consider their just 
due as employees and as free human 
beings; a joint appreciation by both 
management and labour of their responsi- 
bilities to each other and to the country 
as a whole.” 


MP, Labour Leader Voice 
Views on Automation 


Two papers on automation, one by a 
government official and the other by a 
union spokesman, were recently presented 
to the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement. The speakers at the Montreal 
meeting were John H. Dickey, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Mu£nister of 
Defence Production, and Murray Cotterill, 
Public Relations Director for the United 
Steelworkers. 

A large part of the benefits of automa- 


tion fall directly to labour, said Mr. 
Dickey. Other results that would ease 
labour’s worries about automation, if 


management and government would point 
them out, were listed by Mr. Dickey. 

“Tf automation increases productivity,” 
he pointed out, “then these increases will 
be reflected in higher real wages. If 
automation reduces cost, presumably 
either lower prices will result or prices of 
articles affected may not rise as much as 
they would under ordinary circumstances. 

“New employment opportunities are 
created partly as the direct result of 
automation in other sectors of the 
economy; and partly in the economy as 
a whole as a result of sensible policies 
directed towards general expansion of the 
country. 

“Facilities are available to increase the 
mobility of the labour force, ranging from 
retraining schemes to assisted transporta- 
tion. 

“The comprehensive social — security 
program tides labour over problems of 
adjustment, as well as contributing to the 
expansion of domestic demand.” 

Management, Mr. Dickey said, would 
“require a greater understanding of social 
and economic matters in addition to an 
appreciation of the technical questions 
involved” 

Collective bargaining could be used to 
meet each problem that arose on the road 
to automation, Mr. Cotterill said, “to pull 
us back on course when we veer from a 
safe balance; to make certain we drive at 
a safe speed”. 

Mr. Cotterill said management’s job was 
to introduce new and more efficient pro- 
cesses while union’s job was to make 
certain people didn’t get laid off unneces- 
sarily. The compromises worked out, he 
said, wouldn’t satisfy either side, but they 
would help people. 

The duties of management and unions, as 
he saw it, were outlined by Mr. Cotterill: — 

“Tt’s management’s duty to try for a 
good, high profit; the union’s to snatch as 
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much of it back as possible in the form of 
extra buying power. 

“Tt’s management’s job to introduce 
labour-saving machinery that will produce 
at lower cost; the union’s to snatch that 
saving away by insisting upon shorter 
hours and more paid vacations. 

“Tt’s management’s job to command top 
performance from employees by penalties 
and by rewards; the union’s to see to it 
that penalties and rewards are justified 
and adequate.” 

The last thing either management or 
labour should do, Mr. Cotterill said, was 
to try to do the job of both sides. 

As production per man hour goes up, 
he said, unions would continue to fight for 
shorter hours, more holidays and with 
longer paid vacations. Unions would, he 
said, “press for the guaranteed annual 
wage, more accurately called supplementary 
unemployment benefits, to avoid unneces- 
sary layoffs”. 





5-Year Pact Increases 
Last 2 Years’ Pay Hikes 


A five-year contract has been signed by 
Canadian General Electric, covering 5,200 
employees, members of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, providing for an average increase 
of more than 88 cents an hour for each 
employee over the five-year term of the 
agreement. 

Employees will get a 3-per-cent wage 
increase in each of the next three years, 
and a 3-5-per-cent raise in each of the 
last two years. An escape clause in the 
contract allows either side to terminate it 
at the end of 1958, but this may not occur, 
due to the higher percentage of salary 
increase in the last two years. 





Civil Service Accident Claims 

In the 1955-56 fiscal year, 16,062 accident 
claims were reported to the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch, an in- 
crease of 372 over 1954-55. It was the 
smallest annual increase recorded in a 
number of years, 2:37 per cent compared 
with 4-8 per cent for the previous year. 
The total for the year, however, was the 
highest on record. 


N.Y. Sickness Disability Program 

The State of New York has increased its 
maximum weekly benefits under its sickness 
disability program from $33 to $40, raised 
from 13 weeks to 20 the maximum duration 
of such benefits, and eliminated the one- 
week waiting period for unemployment 
insurance where job loss is caused by a 
natural disaster. 
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Stresses Need to Expand 


Employment for Oldsters 

The fact that by 1965 almost one-third 
of the total United States labour force will 
be 45 to 64 years of age underscores the 
necessity for promoting employment oppor- 
tunities for mature workers, said Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, speaking to the 
Older Worker Section of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association late 
last month. 

Many Canadians attended the meetings. 
The chairman of the Older Worker Section 
was Dr. W. G. Scott, of the Ontario 
Regional Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Toronto. 


Expected Increase 


In line with the relatively small increase 
In population in the 24-44 age group in the 
next 10 years, due largely to the low birth 
rate of the depression years, only a small 
increase in the number of workers in this 
age group—one-half milliion—is expected by 
1965. By contrast, the number of workers 
in the 45-64 group is expected to increase 
by 34 million during the next decade in 
the United States. 

At the same time, the number of workers 
in the labour force 65 and over is expected 
to increase by about 400,000 during the 
next 10 years, just about equalling the 
increase for the 25-44 group. 

At the other end of the scale, the number 
of children under 10 years of age has been 
increasing percentagewise in proportion to 
the total population. In 1940, 16 per cent 
of the population in the United States was 
under 10 years of age. Ten years from 
now this figure is expected to be about 20 
per cent of the population. 

The increase in the proportion of young 
people and older people in the population 
while the middle group, 24-45, remains rela- 
tively static points up the importance of 
the U.S. Labor Department program 
designed to bring about the best utilization 
of older workers, Mr. Clague said. He 
pointed out that in the last 55 years in 
the United States the number of persons 
more than 65 years of age had more than 
quadrupled. Much of this increase had 
been due to people living longer, as average 
life expectancy for men had increased from 
48 years in 1900 to 65 years in 1950. 

The increase in life expectancy combined 
with changes in the pattern of working life 
had resulted in a lengthening of working 
life expectancy for a 20-year-old man from 
32 to 42 years since 1900, but had not kept 
pace with the increase in total life 
expectancy. 
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Mr. Clague said that under mortality and 
work patterns in the year 1900, a 20-year- 
old man could expect to live 42 years and 
to work 39 years, living 3 years in retire- 
ment. By 1950, a 20-year-old man could 
expect to live 49 years and to work 43 
years, living 6 years in retirement. By the 
year 2000, a 20-year-old man might expect 
to live 54 years, to work 45 years, and to 
have 9 years in retirement. 


Longer Life Expectancy 


Mr. Clague pointed out that the doubling 
between 1900 and 1950 of the number of 
years that man could expect to spend in 
retirement had resulted from an increase in 
life expectancy of seven years (for a 20- 
year-old man) accompanied by an increase 
of only four years in work-life expectancy. 
In other words, the increase in working 
life had not kept pace with the increase 
in total life expectancy. 

This shorter period of retirement in 1900 
had resulted from two factors: (1) Only a 
small proportion of the population survived 
to the age which is now considered con- 
ventional for retirement; (2) A large pro- 
portion of the men were farmers who tend 
to keep on working as long as they are 


able. Now more workers survived to older 
ages and farmers made up a_ smaller 
proportion of male workers. Moreover, 


there were now age restrictions in hiring 
practices, compulsory retirement ages in 
private pension plans and widespread avail- 
ability of social security for older persons. 

Mr. Clague reported that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor was developing a program 
designed “to break down age restrictions in 
hirmg and to help middle age and older 
workers to make fuller use of their skills, 
knowledge and abilities”. 





Office Worker Salaries 
Rising Faster Again 

Although for a number of years factory 
wages and working conditions improved 
faster than those in offices, this state of 
affairs seems to be coming to an end, 
according to an article, “Compensation of 
Office Workers in 1955”, by John Hockman, 
Systems and Procedure Officer, Steinberg’s 
Ltd., Montreal, published in “Office Equip- 
ment News” for March 1956. 

The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, the article says, has compared 
weekly average salaries in seven clerical 
jobs in 17 cities in the United States and 
Canada, arbitrarily selected. It found a 
continuous increase for the last ten years, 
totalling nearly 60 per cent. The rate of 
increase was steady except for a slight 
slowing down in 1954. 


Since current Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures do not cover office employees 
separately, the Bureau’s tables of average 
weekly wages and salaries in the finance, 
insurance and real estate industries were 
used in the article as a guide in construct- 
ing a chart. These figures cover only 
salaried employees, most of whom in these 
industries are office workers. 

This chart shows a fairly steady increase 
for 1954 and 1955, amounting to more than 
6 per cent for 11 months of 1955, December 
figures not being available. This increase, 
the writer remarked, compares with an 
imerease of 5 per cent for all industries 
from January to October 1955, bearing out 
the belief that if the factory was catching 
up with the office at one time, the office 
has not lagged behind during the past year. 


Not Lagging Behind 

A once frequently heard comment that 
seems to have lost its validity in the hght 
of recent experience, the article points out, 
was that while the unions could exert pres- 
sure to keep wages in line with an increas- 
ing cost of living, salaries tended to lag 
behind. The experience of the past year, 
during which the consumer price index rose 
a bare half-point, as against a much greater 
increase in office pay, lends no support to 
this view, the writer says. 

Another chart shows median rates for 
certain jobs in 12 principal Canadian cities, 
and is based on information given by the 
Department of Labour, the DBS, the 
National Office Management Association 
and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

The chart shows marked increases in 
1955, compared with 1954, for 12 jobs, 
while five remained the same. Only four 
showed decreases; these, the writer pointed 
out, were occupations in which a_job- 
holder may be promoted to the next grade, 
reducing the general level of salaries in 
both grades. 

Salaries for executive office workers were 
an exception to the general trend for office 
workers, the article remarked. A study by 
the American Management Association in 
the United States and Canada shows that 
their compensation (including salary, bonus 
and company contributions to retirement 
plans) increased on an average by only 1-8 
per cent between December 31, 1954, and 
December 31, 1955. 


Numbers of Clerical Workers 
Another chart (based on DBS figures) 
shows numbers of clerical workers as a 
percentage of the total labour force in 
Canada for certain years, as follows: 1921, 
6-9 per cent; 1931, 6-6 per cent; 1941, 7-3 
per cent; 1951, 10-4 per cent. Female office 
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workers accounted for nearly all of the 
increase between 1921 and 1951, being only 
2°8 per cent of total labour force in 1921 
as against 6-0 per cent in 1951, while males 
increased only from 4-1 per cent in 1921 
to 4-4 per cent in 1951. In 1931 and 1941 
males showed an actual decrease, being only 
3-7 and 3-9 per cent for the two years 
respectively. 


Railhwey Expenses Rise 
Faster Than Revenue 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in December 1955 were $98,819,441, an in- 
crease of 4:1 per cent over the $94,940,390 
earned in December 1954, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 
At the same time, operating expenses 
increased 5-3 per cent from $86,944,422 in 
December 1954 to $91,563,383 in the same 
month of 1955. 

Since expenses increased faster than 
revenues, net operating revenues declined 
9-3 per cent to $7,256,058 from $7,995,968, 
and operating income dropped 12-5 per 
cent to $3,748,092 from $4,283,375. 

Employees on the railways’ payrolls 
numbered 182,835 in 1955, compared with 
179,497 in 1954, while their earnings in- 
creased from $52,264,605 to $55,486,819. 


Labour Income Drops 


Labour income in Canada dropped $45 
milion in January to an_ estimated 
$1,080,000,000 from $1,125,000,000 in the 
preceding month. The total, however, was 
$89,000,000 (9 per cent) above January 
1955. 


CPR Names Manager 
OF Labour Relations 


S. M. Gossage, who has been assistant 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s personnel department for the 
past 10 years, was appointed last month 
to be Manager of Labour Relations. 


Mr. Gossage has participated in major 
wage negotiations with various unions of 
railway employees. In 1954 and 1955 he 
was an employer adviser at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 

Another man prominent in management 
circles, John Clark Reilly, first General 
Manager of the Canadian Construction 
Association, died April 7 in Victoria. Mr. 
Reilly had assisted in the founding of the 
CCA and served with it for 28 years until 
his retirement in 1946. 
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Prominent Labour Men 
Resign Union Positions 

Since the beginning of the year, a Vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the President of a provincial 
labour federation have resigned to take 
positions outside the labour movement, 
and a Canadian Director of an interna- 
tional union and a former President of a 
local labour council have died. 

During April, three appointments of 
interest to labour were announced. 

Last January, Sid Oram resigned the 
presidency of the Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (CCL) to become town clerk 
of Sydney Mines, N.S. He also resigned 
from the province’s Labour Relations Board, 
on which he was a labour representative. 

In March, R. K. Gervin announced his 
resignation from all his trade union offices 
to take an industrial relations post with 
the Vancouver Building and Construction 
Industries Exchange and the General Con- 
tractors’ Association. Mr. Gervin was at 
the time a Vice-president of the TLC, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Trades Union Congress, and Secretary of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Trades and Labour Council. He 
had been for 30 years a member of 
Vancouver Local 101 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 

On February 17, the Canadian Director 
and a Vice-president of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CIO- 
CCL), Thomas B. MacLachlan, died in 
Toronto at the age of 55. He had served 
for several years as Vice-president of the 
Toronto and Lakeshore Labour Council 
and since 1949 was a member of the 
executive council of the CCL. 

On May i, in Ottawa, Charles P. 
Doughty, President from 1914 to 1918 of 
the Ontario Conference of Typographical 
Unions and a former President of the 
Guelph Trades and Labour Council, died 
at the age of 74. 

The three appointments of interest to 
labour were :— 

Romeo Corbeil was named representative 
in Montreal of the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-TLC). He was for- 
merly representative in Eastern Canada of 
the International Chemical Workers’ Union. 

Henry Harm, CCL representative in the 
Maritimes, was appointed Director of 
Organization and Education for the Atlantic 
Provinces. 

Ronald Smith, a Vice-president of 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), has been appointed a member of 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Board. 
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India Aims at Creation 
Of New Employment 


An increase in the national iacome of 5 
per cent a year and the creation of new 
employment for 11,000,000 people during 
the five-year period are given as the two 
chief aims of India’s second five-year plan, 
which began on April 1 of this year, in a 
booklet entitled Second Five Year Plan, 
published by the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Government of 
India. 

The population of India, the booklet 
says, 18 Increasing at the rate of 4,500,000 
a year, which means an annual addition 
to the labour force of 1,800,000 persons. 
Besides this there are already a large 
number of unemployed and underemployed 
persons. It is the aim of the plan to 
provide for this increase in population and 
to reduce as much as possible the existing 
unemployment. 

As a means to this end, and as a means 
also of raising the very low standard of 
living which prevails at present, a large 
program of industrial and agricultural 
expansion is planned. This program will 
require an investment in the public sector 
of the economy about double the amount 
planned in the first five-year plan, while 
in the private sector the investment 
required will be about 40 per cent higher 
than in the first plan. 

In order to raise the Rs. 5,600 crore 
which the plan will require during the 
five-year period—of which Rs. 4,950 crore 
are expected to come from domestic 
sources and the remaining Rs. 650 crore 
from foreign sources—it is estimated that 
the rate of domestic savings will have to 
be raised from 6 per cent of the national 
income in 1955-56 to 10 per cent in 1960-61. 

The question of whether this increase in 
the rate of domestic saving can be attained 
without serious inflation appears to be the 
crux of the whole plan. The planners 
believe that it can be done, although they 
evidently contemplate the likelihood that 
some inflationary pressure will develop. 

A Note of Dissent is added at the end 
of the book, however, in which Prof. B. R. 
Shenoy, a member of the panel of econo- 
mists who prepared “a Memorandum on 
the Basic Considerations Relating to the 
Plan Frame”, expresses his belief that the 
amount of investment called for is beyond 
the financial resources of the country. He 
warns of the economic, social and political 
dangers of overstraining those resources. 


The annual industrial relations conferences of both McGill and Laval universities 
were held April 16 and 17. Theme of the McGill conference was “Security in an 


Industrial Economy”; of the Laval conference, “Employment Stability”. Reports of 
both meetings will appear in the June issue. 





Labour Briefs to Provincial Governments 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A request that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act be amended to exclude workers 
in the building and construction trades 
from its provisions, and for other changes 
in the Act, was made in a brief presented 
to the Ontario Government on March 13 
by the Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC). 

Other matters on which the Federation 
made suggestions included: health imnsur- 
ance, unemployment, education, housing, 
old age pensions, Trans-Canada pipeline, 
Trans-Canada Highway; as well as changes 
in a number of provincial laws. 


Labour Relations Act 


The Federation argued that since employ- 
ment in the building and _ construction 
industry is intermittent, and since work- 
men are constantly changing from one 
employer to another, the provisions of the 
Act regarding certification of a bargaining 
agent and regarding the conciliation of 
disputes were too slow in operation and 
were unsuited to the industry. On this 
account the Government was asked to 
amend the Act so that it would cease to 
apply to workers in this industry. 

It was also requested that the Act be 
changed to obviate the need for a union 
to apply for re-certification in case of a 
merger or a change of name. 

The Federation criticized the working 
of the conciliation machinery set up by 
the Act, and suggested that the present 
conciliation board machinery should be 
abolished and that the powers and authority 
of the board should be turned over to 
conciliation and mediation officers. 

Alternatively, the brief suggested it should 
be made mandatory for a report to be 
rendered by a conciliation board within 14 
days after its last hearing; that provision 
should be made for conciliation proceed- 
ings to be begun, at the request of either 
party, 90 days before the expiration date 
of the collective agreement; and that con- 
ciliation boards be required to consider the 
matter of retroactive pay after the expira- 
tion of the agreement. 

The appointment of judges as chairmen 
of conciliation boards was objected to by 
the Federation, which suggested that the 


Government try to obtain the services of 
persons who had had experience of labour- 
management questions from both sides. 


Health Insurance 


The Federation urged the Government 
“to use all due influence and to co-operate 
with the Dominion Government in the 
establishment of a comprehensive and work- 
able national health plan, and take imme- 
diate steps, upon satisfactory proposals 
being made by the Dominion Government, 
to institute such a plan in the Province 
of Ontario.” 


Unemployment 


The Federation regretted that “more than 
5 per cent of our working force should be 
unemployed” at a time when the GNP “is 
at an all-time high and in this province 
(there are) 80,000 more persons gainfully 
employed than at this time last year”. The 
Government was urged to “give leadership 
...in seeking a solution in order that, as 
far as possible, employment may be spread 
throughout the year”. 

“Our objective in this regard is the six- 
hour day and 30-hour week,” the labour 
body said in reference to the fear that 
‘Increased productivity, streamlining and 
mechanization in industry will...result in 
chronic unemployment”. 


Housing 

“Greater encouragement should be given, 
through lowered down payments and in- 
terest rates, for those in the lower income 
groups to purchase and own their own 
domicile,” the brief said. The establish- 
ment of a fund to enable would-be pur- 
chasers to borrow up to $3,000 at 23 per 
cent interest was suggested. The need for 
more redevelopment projects, such as 
Regent Park in Toronto, was urged. 


Other Recommendations 

The Federation asked the Government 
to :— 

Set up a Fair Wage Department, and to 
take measures to have a Fair Wage Clause 
inserted in all government contracts similar 
to those now included in federal Govern- 
ment contracts and in contracts let, by 
Toronto and other cities. 
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Work to have the federal Old Age 
Security payments raised from the present 
$40 a month to $75 a month, and to have 
the qualifying age lowered to 65 years for 
men and 60 for women. A payment of $20 
a month to supplement the present pension 
should be made by the provincial Govern- 
ment, the brief said. 


Amendments to Existing Legislation 


The Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, the Federation said, should be 
amended to provide for: working of over- 
time to be voluntary, and to be paid at 
time and a half after 40 hours a week; two 
weeks’ vacation or 4 per cent of annual 
earnings for all workers coming under the 
Act; limiting of unrestricted hours in 
canning and like industries by payment of 
premium for overtime. 

The minimum wage for women, the brief 
said, should be $30 for a 40-hour week. 

The Federation said that the Industrial 
Standards Act should be amended to 
provide for equal representation for labour 


and management on advisory committees, 
and for the chairman of such committees 
to be given the same authority as an officer 
of the Board. 

On the ground that training of appren- 
tices should be the responsibility of the 
employer, the Federation opposed any 
system of pre-apprenticeship training that 
would be a charge on the taxpayers or that 
would shorten the apprenticeship period 
now required by the Apprenticeship Act. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to provide for payment of 100 
per cent of average earnings to an injured 
workman was requested. It was also 
recommended that safety educational pro- 
grams under the control of the Board 
should be established, and that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to study 
the prevalence, causes and prevention of 
industrial accidents in the province. 

The Federation asked for the amend- 
ment of the Fire Department Act to limit 
the hours for firefighters to 40 a week, 
without loss of pay if a reduction in hours 
was involved. 





Prince Edward Island Labour Couneil (CCL) 


Amendment of the Trade Union Act of 
Prince Edward Island to provide that 
workers in urban industries shall have the 
right to belong to free trade unions of their 
choice, that discrimination against workers 
because of membership or non-membership 
in a union shall be prohibited, and that 
the lmitation of 15 employees to one 
employer be removed, was the foremost 
request made by the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Council (CCL) in a brief presented 
March 14 to the provincial Legislature. 

Another change in the Act suggested by 
the Council was that a minimum wage of 
$35 a week for males and $25 for females 
be established, with suitable premiums for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The Council also asked that one week’s 
paid vacation in the first year of service, 
and two weeks’ thereafter, be made com- 
pulsory under the Act in all industries; and 
that maximum hours of work be set at 
eight per day and 44 per week, with time 
and a half for overtime. 

Lastly, the brief requested that the 
Department of Labour be given the duty 
of enforcing the Act. The Council expressed 
satisfaction at the Government’s proposal 
to set up a Department of Labour, and 
suggested that a Deputy Minister be 
appointed from the ranks of organized 
labour. 
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Education 


It was an unfortunate fact, the brief said, 
that many schools in the province were at 
present served by teachers who had not 
had sufficient training. The Council sug- 
gested that the Government provide 
scholarships and interest-free loans to help 
those interested in training, and that there 
should be a substantial increase in govern- 
ment grants to teachers to give more 
incentive to young people to enter the 
profession. 


Agriculture 


The Council expressed concern at the 
continuing decline in farm income. <A 
subsidy on all potatoes exported to the 
United States, sufficient to offset the duty 
charged, was urged on the Government. 

Freight rates on feed grains shipped from 
the Prairies should be greatly reduced, the 
Council said. This, it was argued, would 
provide a market for western feed grains, 
and at the same time make it possible for 
local farmers to raise livestock profitably. 

The Government was advised to stop 
the import of beef into the province except 
by the carcass or side as a means of pro- 
tecting cattle-raisers of the province. 
Another suggestion was that interest-free 
loans should be made available to suitable 
appleants who wanted to farm. 


Housing 


The Government was asked to provide 
long-term loans at low interest for house 
building and improvement. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


While noting “with a great deal of satis- 
faction...the enactment of a Compensa- 
tion Act,’ the Council asked that the 
compensation be increased to 100 per cent 
of wages. 


Other Recommendations 


The Council commended the Govern- 
ment for the encouragement and assistance 
it had given to the processing of the 
products of the farm and the sea in plants 
in the province, and on the efforts it had 


made to promote the building of a drydock 
in Charlottetown. But, the brief urged, 
the drydock facilities ought to be such 
that government and naval vessels, as 
well as privately owned ones, could be 
accommodated. 

The Government was asked by the 
Council to make every effort to induce the 
federal Government to enlarge Charlotte- 
town airport so that it could cater to 
modern air traffic. 

The Council protested the education tax 
levied by the City of Charlottetown, 
claiming that this tax for the benefit of 
the city schools was unfair to those who 
worked in the city but lived outside it, 
and who had to provide for the upkeep 
of their own schools. 





Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Industrial Relations 
April 9 


A bill to provide for annual holidays with 
pay for employees was introduced by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 


Asked to explain the bill, Mr. Knowles 
said: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide by 
law that all employees in Canada who come 
under federal labour jurisdiction be granted 
at least two weeks’ holidays with pay after 
one year’s employment. This bill would thus 
write into federal law a provision already 
on the statute books of some of the prov- 
inces, the provision of at least two weeks’ 
holidays after one year being the best of any 
such provisions. 


April 20 


Answering a question previously put by 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) 
as to whether provision is being made for 
continuation of certification of unions under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, in view of the change 
of union name that may result from the 
merger of the two Labour Congresses, the 
Minister of Labour made the following 
statement: 

Tf all that is involved is a change in name 
arising out of the merger, and no change 
in the union entity is involved, it is con- 
sidered that this matter of a change of name 
can be dealt with without difficulty under 
the existing provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act by 
application of the interested union to the 
Labour Relations Board for an amendment 
of the order of certification. 


There is, however, a further question 
which arises as to the status of local unions 
directly chartered by either of the two 
labour congresses which have been certified 
as bargaining agents under our Act. 

It is planned, I understand, by the new 
congresses to have new charters issued by 
the new congress to these congress-chartered 
local unions. The question has been raised 
as to whether the procedure which the new 
congress proposes to follow will have the effect 
of extinguishing the entity of the original 
union and the establishment of a new union 
in place thereof, or whether the entity of 
the old union will be preserved under a new 
name. This is the point which is still 
getting consideration. 

However, my officials advise me that this 
matter raises no problem of any consequence 
under our federal Act as there are only 15 
of these congress-chartered unions which 
have been certified under the federal legis- 
lation. The view of my officials at this time 
is that this matter is not one which will 
require legislation, but I will report on this 
point later. 

IT should add that this situation raises a 
larger and more serious problem in the case 
of some of the provincial boards where many 
certifications have been issued to such 
unions. 


Railways and Non-Operating Unions 
April 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, announced receipt of the report 
of the conciliation board appointed last 
December 6 to deal with the dispute 
between the management and the non- 
operating unions of Canada’s railways.* 





*The full text of the report will appear in the 
June issue of the Lasour GaAzeTTE. 
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April 18 
In reply to a question by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), Mr. Gregg said 
no statement of opinion had been received 
from either of the railroads on the report; 
he had received one from the union’s 
representatives. 


Disabled Persons Legislation 
April 13 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, in reply to a question 
put by H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) 
as to who was responsible for drafting the 
regulations under the Disabled Persons Act, 
said the regulations were framed at a 
federal-provincial conference and represent 
the collective will and judgment of those 
provinces and the federal Government at 
that conference. 


Small Loans Act 
April 16 
A bill to amend the Small Loans Act to 
provide that moneylenders will be com- 
pelled to state the cost of loans to the 
borrowers in their advertising was intro- 
duced by R. R. Knight (Saskatoon). 


Blindness Allowances 
April 17 

J. C. Van Hore (Restigouche- 
Madawaska) asked what action, if any, has 
been taken by the Government to provide 
handicapped allowances without a means 
test for blind persons. The Minister of 
National Health and Welfare replied: 


The Blind Persons Act provides for the 
payment of allowances, subject to a means 
test, to persons who have attained the age 
of 18 years. Since the Blind Persons Act 
came into force on January J 1952, the 
maximum amounts of income allowed have 
been increased from $840 a year to $960 a 
year in the case of an unmarried person and 
from $1,320 a year to $1,560 a year in the 
case of a married person. Where both 
spouses are blind the amount has been 
increased from $1,440 a year to $1,680 a 
year. 


Unemployment Insurance 
April 18 


In reply to a request by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), the Minister of 
Labour furnished figures concerning workers 
who had- lost unemployment imsurance 
benefits through revision of the Act. 
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Asked by Mr. Knowles as to the position 
of those persons who, after re-examination 
of their cases, were not put on regular 
benefit, the Minister said their position is 
being studied. 


Canada-USSR Trade Agreement 
April 18 


During the debate on the resolution 
approving ratification of the trade agree- 
ment between Canada and the USSR, 
Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton) expressed 
regret that the agreement contains no 
guarantee that Canada will not be asked 
to import goods manufactured by forced 
labour. 


Housing 
April 23 


A resolution to amend the 
Housing Act was introduced by 
Minister of Public Works. 

Among the amendments was one provid- 
ing for payments of contributions to 
municipalities to assist in the clearance, 
replanning, rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of blighted areas up to $25 million. 

The amendment would also boost home 
improvement loans guaranteed by CMHC 
from $2,500 to $4,000 for single dwellings 
and from $1,250 to $1,500 for additional 
home units in the building. Over-all 
maximum of insured improvement loans 
would be boosted from $125 million to 
$200 million. 

In the debate which followed, John B. 
Hamilton (P.C. York West) proposed a 
five-point program as follows: (1) Fix the 
mortgage interest rate at 5 per cent; 
(2) Make the down payment as low as 
possible, in keeping with a sense of owner- 
ship; (3) Widen the basis for calculating 
the imcome maximum required for loan 
eligibility; (4) An aggressive land policy; 
(5) Assist municipalities by making school- 
building grants in CMHC housing projects. 

The bill received its first reading. 


April 25 


Bill read the second time and considered 
1m committee. 


National 
the 


Unemployment Assistance 
April 25 


Hon. W. E. Harris, for the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, moved that 
the House go into committee at the next 
sitting to consider a resolution to introduce 
& measure to provide that contributions be 
paid out of the revenue fund in respect of 
unemployment assistance costs in the prov- 
inces. The motion was agreed to. 


Automation—What It Means to You... 


...was theme of conference sponsored by Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs, attended by more than 400 delegates and participated in by 
Canadian and United States management, labour and university leaders 


“Automation—What It Means To You” 
was the theme of the 2nd Annual Winter 
Conference of the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs, held at Toronto on February 
24, 25 and 26. More than 400 delegates 
attended and a large portion of the con- 
ference’s program was televised by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Four plenary sessions were held during 
the three-day conference. The first panel 
discussed, mainly, what automation might 
mean in terms of production and employ- 


Automation—More 


The first panel discussed the topic, 
“Automation—More Goods, Fewer Jobs?” 
Panel members were: Dr. Elmer W. 
Engstrom, Vice-president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Jack Conway, 
Chairman of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Committee on Automation and 
Administrative Assistant to Walter Reuther. 
Chairman of the panel was Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre. 


Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom 


Summarizing the difference between auto- 
mation and mechanization, Dr. Engstrom 
said the first task for machines in the 
industrial revolution of the 19th century 
was that of supplying and applying power, 
and the second phase was the mechaniza- 
tion of repetitive tasks for mass production, 
a mechanization process that was still 
going on. 

Automation, and the use of electronic 
systems, however, he said, meant that 
machines take over control of functions 
normally performed by human operators. 

In fact, Dr. Engstrom said, “the concept 
of automation is broader than that of 
machines controlling other machines. 
Rather, in considering automation, we are 
now beginning to deal with industry and 
commerce on the basis of a: complete 
system, taking into account the whole 
process from raw material to consumer.” 

We have scarcely yet entered the auto- 
mation age, Dr. Engstrom said. “What we 
call automation is mechanization with a 
flavour of automation.” He predicted that 
the rate at which automation would be 
introduced would be a “slow procession”. 


ment; the second considered Canada in 
terms of automation at present and in 
the future; the third dwelt on the effects 
of automation in the educational field; and 
the fourth concentrated on interpreting 
automation from the psychological point of 
view. 

Ten workshops were held, simultaneously, 
after the second and third plenary sessions. 

Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA Executive 
Committee Chairman, acted as Conference 
Chairman. 


Goods, Fewer Jobs? 


Dr. Engstrom pointed out that the North 
American economy is growing faster than 
the labour force and “automation appears 
the only means of achieving the higher 
productivity which we must have if our 
economy is to continue to grow”. 

He predicted increased automation will 
free workers from machines. These persons 
will be needed to design, build, service and 
control automatic machines and make 
decisions. 

However, the scientist added, “while the 
intelligence of the human being will never 
be superseded by a machine, there is no 
question but that electronic systems have 
already surpassed human _ information- 
handling capabilities.” 

He foresaw new marketing techniques as 
the answer to any problems created by 
automation. Automation will mean a great 
increase in the capital investment per 
worker, he explained, and therefore, the 
investment of plant and equipment and the 
workers must be kept busy to produce 
adequate returns. 

“This being true, the tables will be 
turned. Marketing and sales will have to 
be adjusted to a constant or at least a 
slowly changing flow of goods and services, 
instead of production being adjusted to 
sales, as is largely the case in all but a 
few manufacturing industries today. 

“T point to this reversal to show the 
need for a new and creative management,” 
he said. 

Attention and consideration were being 
given to automation, and its import, by 
government, management and labour, Dr. 
Engstrom said. He referred to the findings, 
recently issued, by a joint committee of 
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‘Automation and Technological Change” 


“Automation and Technological 
Change,” a report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on The Economic Report to the 
Congress of the United States, contained 
fourteen sections: 


1. The economic significance of the 
automation movement is not to be judged 
or limited by the precision of its defini- 
tion. 

2. The shift to automation and the 
accelerated pace of technological change 
is today taking place against the back- 
ground of relatively high employment 
levels and of a prosperous economic 
situation. 

3. One highly gratifying thing which 
appeared throughout the hearing was the 
evidence that all elements in_ the 
American economy accept and welcome 
progress, change and increasing produc- 
tivity. 

4. Along with automation and_ the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery 
and techniques in some parts of the 


economy, whole new industries have 
arisen and may be expected to arise. 
5. One fact not always sufficiently 


appreciated, however, is the extent to 
which goods and services not previously 
available or possible are made possible 
by the introduction of automatic processes. 

6. While the employment potentials in 
these new industries themselves may not 
be as high as they would seem at first 
thought, the subcommittee was impressed 
with and, indeed, would be remiss if it 
did not draw specific attention to, the 
employment possibilities arising out of 
the service industries associated with 
many of these new products. 

7. While the degree of automation 
made possible by modern science may 


well surpass the limits of present imag- 
ination, it is important to note that not 
all workers, indeed, only a_ relatively 
small, although conspicuous, fraction of 
the total labour force will be directly 
involved. 

8. However much we may welcome the 
fruits of advancing technology—however 
optimistic one may be that the problems 
of adjustment will not be serious—no 
one dare overlook or deny the fact that 
many individuals will suffer personal, 
mental, and physical hardships as the 
adjustments go forward. 

9. The most disturbing thing which 
came to the subcommittee’s attention 
during the hearings was the near unani- 
mous conclusion of the witnesses that 
the Nation is faced with a threatened 
shortage of scientists, technicians and 
skilled labour. 

10. The trend toward automation will 
bear watching to make sure that it does 
not add to troublesome pockets of local 
unemployment. : 

11. The impact of automation upon the 
structure of our business society and the 
relative position of large and small busi- 
ness is a matter of utmost concern. 

12. In a dual role, as workers on the 
one hand and consumers on the other, 
we can, as a consequence of automation, 
have a choice between added leisure and 
added products and comforts. 

13. The introduction of automatic pro- 
cedures and advanced technology, along 
with the problems and benefits which 
come from them, is not limited to the 
industrial portion of our economy. 

14. These hearings will not have been 
in vain, if in arranging for them and 
hearing the many helpful witnesses, a 
feeling of social consciousness about the 
problem has been stimulated. 


TTT -—--——__- own — si 


the United States Congress entitled 
“Automation and Technological Change” 
(see box above) (L.G., March, p. 280). 
He noted that this report provided a clear 
picture of the range and depth of the 
subject. 


“The rate at which we shall move into 
the new era of automation will be deter- 
mined, not so much by the state of 
technology or by limitations of engineer- 
ing or the physical sciences, as by the 
economics of the whole process and by our 
ability to understand these economics,” he 
continued. “We do need to be sure of 
the economics of the use of materials and 
facilities, of the economics of the use of 
labour, of the economics of the marketing 
process, and of the economics of the 
management of the enterprise. 


“One thing is certain,’ Dr. Engstrom 
stated, “for the future as it has been in 
the past, and that is more jobs will be 
created than abolished. New industries 
and new products will come into being. 
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With automation, we shall no longer have 
large groups of people who are themselves 
part of the production machine. Instead we 
will have many persons employed to design, 
to build, to service, to control and to make 
decisions. This will call for greater skills 
and for more training and education. It 
will mean a general upgrading of personnel. 
Management and labour must tackle with 
reasonableness the growth processes involved, 
in order to lighten transitional burdens and 
insure Maximum mutual gains. 

Automation will also create a large group 
of managers of a new type, men who will 
be the directors of the new automation 
traffic of materials, products and marketing. 
Here, in the work of the administrators of 
business, will be the real revolution of auto- 
mation. To be efficient and effective, systems 
of automation must be directed towards an 
integrated business. 


Jack Conway 


Management, Mr. Conway said, had a 
responsibility to introduce the new tech- 
nology in a manner which would minimize 
disruptive consequences. Automation in- 
stallations should be timed to coincide with 


the expanding needs for the products. He 
stressed that “management must face its 
responsibility to the workers affected by 
changes in technology”. 


Under the guaranteed annual wage plan, 
he said, management would tend to avoid 
introduction of automation when major 
layoffs would result. 


Mr. Conway rejected any idea that 
automation would “automatically” bring 
about a more prosperous and happier 
world. 

From the raw materials to the finished 
product of office and factory, automation 
replaces the tried and true with new and 
amazing techniques. 

Its challenge is self-evident. We must 
match our technical progress with equally 
rapid social and economic progress in order 
that the fruits of automation and the new 
technology may be harnessed for the benefit 
of all of us. 


“We are told not to worry about the 
future, that glorious new world of tomorrow 
is on its way,” he said. But, he warned, 
automation might set off the downward 
spiral to depression by causing unemploy- 
ment and a cut in consumer spending. 

“We must match our greatly improved 
power to produce by a greatly broadened 
and deepened purchasing power base. For 
only as we remain able to consume what 
we make can our delicately balanced 
economy function properly.” 

Mr. Conway said that one of the greatest 
immediate needs was for a more accurate 
knowledge of all that was being done and 
planned for the future in the field of 
automation. The individual company, he 
said, knew what it had done, and planned 
to do, but no one knew the over-all 
picture as to how far automation had 
already established itself in industry or the 
pace at which it is likely to advance, even 
in the next few years. 

An essential first step, Mr. Conway said, 
was for government to pull together, at 
least from the giant corporations that 
dominate our economy, the facts as to the 
impact of automation thus far and its 
probable impact in the near future. 


Equipped with these facts, Mr. Conway 
said, the people, through their free institu- 
tions and their government, could prepare 
and plan to harness the potential good and 
ward off the potential evil implicit in the 
new technology. 

If our economy is not expanding at a 
sufficient rate to provide jobs, then we must 
act to insure that the rate of expansion be 
changed accordingly. Or we must change 
our input by shortening hours or reducing 
the work life. 


_ Both in the interests of young people and 
in the interest of society, we should make 
it economically possible for every boy and 
girl to continue at school as long as he or 
she is able to profit from further learning. 
Given the means and the right kind of 
educational program, at least 80 per cent of 
the young people who now drop out of school 

efore age 19 would be able to continue and 
to fit themselves to make a greater contribu- 
tion to society and to their own future. Long 
before 1965 it should be possible to lower 
the pension age for everyone to 65 years and 
to increase pensions sufficiently that no one 
over 65 who wants to retire will be forced 
to work because of economic need. 


Mr. Conway suggested the guaranteed 
annual wage as one weapon labour had 
to combat unregulated automation. 

“Under the guaranteed annual wage,” he 
said, “management will more likely make 
decisions affecting introduction of automa- 
tion with a greater degree of social 
responsibility”. 

(In answer to a question from the floor, 
Dr. Engstrom said the annual wage advo- 
cated by Mr. Conway might come about 
for different reasons than those generally 
advanced. He thought it might come about 
as a necessary stabilizer of business and be 
of as great advantage to management as to 
labour. Such developments, however, “took 
time”.) 

Mr. Conway suggested as labour goals 
during the next 10 years:— 

A 15-per-cent reduction in the work 
week, from an average of about 42 hours 
a week in Canada to about 36. 

A reduction in the percentage popula- 
tion in the labour force by permitting 
young people to stay in school longer and 
by freeing older people from the necessity 
of working long after they would have 
retired if they had a sufficient pension. 

A 20-per-cent increase in per capita 
income. 

He stressed the need for educational 
expansion in an age of automation, not 
only for young people but for adults whose 
skills have been made obsolete. He said 
management and labour must accept the 
responsibility of insuring that workers 
whose skills have been outdated are given 
the chance at company expense to acquire 
new skills. 

“Quite possibly the reduction of the 
work week could be even greater—perhaps 
to a four-day 32-hour week,” Mr. Conway 
added. 

He agreed with Dr. Engstrom that the 
unskilled worker would virtually disappear 
as a major factor in the working force. 
(Dr. Engstrom believed that Canada and 
the United States could absorb all the 
workers who might be displaced by auto- 
mation if they were technically trained.) 
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With reference to the retraining of 
displaced workers, Mr. Conway said that 
government “must also play its part by 
expanding both vocational and general 
educational facilities for adults. Other- 
wise the technologically displaced adult is 


in danger of becoming the ‘forgotten man’ 


of our society”. 

Prof. Woods saw in automation an 
advantage to large industries, and possible 
disadvantage to Canadian industry as 


compared with American. 


Automation for Canada—Today and Tomorrow 


The second panel discussed “Automation 
for Canada—Today and Tomorrow”. The 
panel consisted of Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of the Research Department, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Prof. H. D. 
Woods, McGill University; Dr. J. J. Brown, 
Industrial Automation Limited; and H. W. 
Rowlands, J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited. 
Chairman was Dr. Murray G. Ross, CIPA 
Executive Committee. 


Dr. J. J. Brown 


Automation in Canada was either well 
along or it hadn’t arrived as yet, depending 
on a person’s definition of the word, Dr. 
Brown said. 

“Tf we mean by automation a qualita- 
tively different process, from product design 
through marketing, then it is no exaggera- 
tion to say automation is unknown in 
Canada.” This was too bad, he said, 
because Canada was ideally suited, in many 
ways, to become a world leader in automa- 
tion. 

“Even the largest Canadian plants would 
be considered merely job shops in the 
United States,” he explained. “And 
because its plants and businesses are rela- 
tively small, Canada provides an area in 
which new applications of automation to 
manufacturing, data processing, etc., can 
be tried out on a small scale without 
disrupting large-scale, _ closely-integrated 
operations. 


Many Canadian plants 
sidiaries of United States 


that are  sub- 
and United 


Kingdom companies are in an ideal position 
to try experimental plant and office auto- 
mation here. They can draw on the parent 
company funds yet not have to meet all the 
conditions required for capital expansion in 
the U.S. or the United Kingdom. More- 
over, the test runs in Canada would be 
conducted a little out of the public eye, so 
that if they failed (as experiments often do), 
the parent company will avoid unfavourable 
publicity. 

Canada is an ideal country for the develop- 
ment of inherently risky ventures, because 
there is a tax on capital gains and there is 
a body of opinion that favours the taking 
of long odds for large potential profit. Not 
only do we have the strategic requirements, 
but we have the people. 

Perhaps because of the British influence 
on our educational system, the training of 
Canadian engineers and scientists is less 
narrow than that in most United States 
schools. This makes graduates more hospi- 
table to imaginative solutions to business and 
industrial problems. 


Canadian management as a group, Dr. 
Brown said, was almost completely ignorant 
of the techniques and potentialities of 
automation. He said automation was not 
merely a new technology, but a new way 
of looking at production and distribution 
processes. “This,” he said, “had implica- 
tions affecting marketing, capital invest- 
ment, design, labour, employee and public 
relations.” 

Dr. Brown’s opinion was that the unem- 
ployment problem would solve _ itself. 
“But,” he said, “I am not so sanguine about 
the effects of automation on the individual.” 





Dr. E. W. Engstrom 


Jack Conway 
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Dr. J. F. Leddy Dr. Erich Fromm 


Dr. Eugene Forsey 


Dr. Forsey took exception to the remarks 
by Dr. Brown that Canada was an ideal 
testing ground for automation. He said 
Canada should not be made a “testing 
ground or a guinea pig” on which to iron 
out the wrinkles of automation. 

He foresaw a more drastic chain of 
events. “Small subsidiary plants in Canada,” 
he said, “would not be able to compete 
with huge automated parent companies in 
the United States and Great Britain. If a 
lot of consumer goods are produced by 
automation in big United States plants, 
fire-sale prices will make it almost useless 
for Canadian branches to compete.” 

Dr. Forsey remarked: “It is an indis- 
pensable condition (of automation) that 
there should be a general condition of full 
employment”. 


H. W. Rowlands 


Mr. Rowlands could see no mass unem- 
ployment for the present large clerical 


forces with its installation of electronic 
equipment. “In fact,’ he said, “it will 
probably mean an upgrading of most 


clerical staff to jobs with greater rewards 
and more job satisfaction. There will 
undoubtedly be relocation and retraining 
problems for medium to large groups of 
clerical workers over a very lengthy period 
but the future opportunity for the clerical 
worker appears to be brighter than ever. 

“The net effect of electronic equipment 
on the office will probably be to eliminate 
a large percentage of the simple repetitive 
tasks,” he went on. The future clerical 
worker, he said, would be more concerned 
with analysis and control procedures than 
with what he termed “drudge work”. 

The United States Census Bureau fore- 
casts, Mr. Rowlands pointed out, indicated 
the population of the United States would 





Four films were shown to conference 
delegates. Three of the films were 
directly concerned with automation, the 
fourth was an informal interviewing of 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, a leading 
American scientist. 


The films shown were: Techniques 


for Tomorrow, produced by the Ford 


Motor Co.; Direct Line to Decision, 
produced by the International Business 
Machine Co., Ltd.; The Search, pro- 
duced by CBS-TV, with aid from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and the Oppenheimer interview, taken 
from a series produced by the CBS-TV. 


increase by 20 per cent during the next 10 
years. However, he said, the population of 
working age who would be available was 
anticipated to increase by only 6 per cent. 


“There is no reason that Canada’s pattern 
will be significantly different,’ Mr. Row- 
lands said. “If that is the case, even with 
all the electronic help we can get, our 
problem may well be too few clerical 
workers rather than too many.” 


Mr. Rowlands also said: 


This “revolution” in office work is not 
something that will happen overnight. If 
electronic data-processing equipment was 
available tomorrow it is doubtful if more 
than one or two companies in Canada would 
be ready to use it efficiently within six 
months. For most companies it would be 
closer to two years. Electronic data-pro- 
cessing equipment has fantastic capabilities 
because of its great speed and its ability to 
perform certain logical steps in accordance 
with a previously determined plan. To reduce 
complicated business routines so that they 
can be handled as a series of simple, logical 
steps requires very extensive and intensive 
study. There is no question as to its prac- 
ticability, however. The waste of human 
effort on what can only be termed clerical 
drudge work is definitely coming to an end 
within the foreseeable future. 


The Effect of Automation on Education 


The third panel of the conference, on 
“The Effects of Automation on Education,” 
was composed of Dr. J. F. Leddy, Dean 
of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Saskatchewan; Dr. Erich Fromm, psycho- 
analyst, author of Escape from Freedom 
and The Sane Society; and Dr. W. A, 
Watson, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Director of Com- 
putation Centre, University of Toronto. 
Neil M. Morrison, Director of Audience 
Research, Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, was chairman of the panel. 

All panel members seemed agreed on one 
point, that the coming of automation 


stressed the need for better education for 
Canadians. 


Dr. J. F. Leddy 


Dr. Leddy predicted that automation 
would result in an increasing interest and 


enrolment in scientific and engineering 
courses. 
He said a great increase in student 


enrolment was an immediate prospect for 
Canadian universities, and, as a result, they 
were entering a period of crisis which would 
intensify from year to year until 1965, when 
it would assume major proportions. 
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Automation may give rise to a new 
kind of wage demand—“lonely money”. 

According to a Reuters despatch, a 
delegate to the annual conference of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union at 
Eastbourne, England, reported that such 
a demand had already been made by 
workers at an oil refinery where many 
acres of plant were now controlled by 
a handful of men. 

The lonely money, 


he explained, 
would be compensation for having to 
work alone in isolated locations. 





“Short of an economic or military castas- 
trophe, severe enough to wreck our country 
and our civilization, we can assume that 
the problems of our universities will 
dominate the Canadian educational scene 
for the rest of this century,” he declared. 


Dr. Leddy cited some problems facing 
higher education across Canada, particu- 
larly the growth of university population. 


Statistical forecasts, he said, showed that 
university enrolment in the next 10 years 
in Canada would double, to a “conservative 
estimate” of 125,000. The Prairie Prov- 
inces and the Maritimes, he said, would 
show less increase than Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, in which three 
provinces, Dr. Leddy stressed, enrolment 
would more than double in the next nine 
years. 

Three factors would cause this growth, 
Dr. Leddy stated: increase in the nation’s 
population, increase in the birth rate, and 
a steady rise in the proportion of college- 
age people who attend university. 

The solution, he suggested, was not 
necessarily to weed out weak students, as 
“we in Canada are still training too small 
a proportion of our university-age people”. 


Many Canadian universities lack facili- 
ties for handling the booming enrolment, 
Dr. Leddy said. About half of Canada’s 
35 degree-conferring colleges have enrol- 
ments of fewer than 1,000; more than half 
the students are enrolled in only five 
universities—Toronto, McGill, Montreal, 
Laval and British Columbia—and more 
than half the colleges depended solely on 
private or church support. 

“Very few have adequate buildings,” he 
said, “and few are paying adequate salaries 
to their staff. They operate their universi- 
ties at the expense of their professors.” 

Existing universities, both public and 
private, should be expanded, and new 
institutions established, Dr. Leddy stated. 
Federal funds, given directly or indirectly, 
would be needed to help because, he said, 
“there is a national emergency”. 

The problems of building and finance will 
dominate the growth crisis at first, he said, 
but the supply of good university teachers 
would shortly outrank even these material 
considerations. Unless this difficulty were 
solved satisfactorily in the next 10 years 
“by sound recruiting of good prospects, 
helped by attractive scholarships,” it would 
threaten to limit and reduce the effective- 
ness of university training, he warned. 


Dr. W. H. Watson 


Dr. Watson was of the opinion that many 
of the problems of Canadian universities 
existed because of “academic conservatism”. 

Supporting automation, Dr. Watson sug- 
gested that an increased machine age would 
relieve men of menial tasks and that man 
would become “a more valuable economic 
commodity”. 

Machines emphasize the human quality 
of men, he said, but automation may create 
a furore like the “pseudo-conflict” between 
science and religion in the 19th Century. 


Living with a Thirty-Hour Week 


The final panel discussion was on “Living 
with a Thirty-Hour Week”. 

Dr. Erich Fromm was the speaker for 
the conference’s closing session. Commen- 
tators were Prof. Jean C. Falardeau, Chair- 
man of the Sociology Department, Laval 
University; and Prof. William Line, 
Psychology Department, University of 
Toronto. Prof. Charles E. Hendry, School 
of Social Work Director, University of 
Toronto, was the panel’s chairman. 


Dr. Erich Fromm 


“Automation,” Dr. Fromm said, “raises a 
tremendous challenge. The real question 
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is not what it will do to us, but what we 
want to do with it.” 


Dr. Fromm told the conference that 
automation could be a blessing or a curse, 
and the answer lay with man himself. He 
said there was no doubt that automation 
would save people a great deal of time, 
cutting the work week to as low as 20 
hours. “But,” he said, “the question 
remains: What are we going to do with 
this time?” 


The danger is, he said, “we are not only 
making machines who act like men, we 
are making men who act like machines. 


“Fis value as a person lies in his sale- 
ability,” Dr. Fromm continued. ‘He does 
not see his value in terms of human quali- 
ties of love and reason or in his artistic 
capacities. In the 19th Century we fought 
the danger of men becoming slaves. In 
the 20th Century the danger is that men 
may become robots. 


Conference 


Ten workshops were conducted at the 
conference. They were: (1) Automation 
and the Guaranteed Annual Wage; 
(2) Industry’s Responsibility in Training 
and Retraining; (3) Has Government a 
Role in Regulating Increasing Automa- 
tion?; (4) Automation and _ Increasing 
Leisure Time; (5) Automation and 
Educational Institutions; (6) Automation 
and Canada’s Productivity and Trade; 
(7) Automation and the Increasing Numbers 
of Older People; (8) Automation and 
Human Dignity; (9) Automation and 
Community Planning; and (10) Will 
Increasing Automation Affect World 
Tensions? 

The discussion at some of the workshops 
is briefly described below. 


Automation and the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage 

Dr. Eugene Forsey, one of the work- 
shop’s leaders, felt that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not the perfect solution 
to the problems created by technological 
progress. It would tend to restrict labour 
mobility, at least in the short run, he said. 
It might encourage employers to reduce the 
size of their labour force, through the 
introduction of labour-saving devices, and 
thus the number of jobs for which they 
would have to guarantee an annual wage. 
This meant, he said, that there is all the 
more reason for promoting full employ- 
ment. 


Industry's Responsibility in Training and 
Retraining 


It was the Government’s responsibility in 
matters of training and retraining, not 
industry’s, a delegate said. A union 
member of the group replied that industry 
had a responsibility. Provisions, he said, 
should be made by industry for men dis- 
placed just as depreciation of machines is 
taken into account. 

Dr. J. B. Brown, workshop chairman, 
said that in industry it sometimes took 
12 months to get an automation idea to 
the planning stage, then perhaps six months 
later a report. After all that time, he 


“What we have to do, generally,’ Dr. 
Fromm stated, “is put man back in the 
saddle.” He said an economic, political 
and cultural revaluation was needed to 
create the situation “where man becomes 
active, responsible and participating”. 


Workshops 


said, there would probably be more delay 
in production. Normal turnover of a com- 
pany, Dr. Brown claimed, would more than 
make up for the workers displaced. 

A union member stressed that an indus- 
try should use men within itself, rather 
than procure new employees. 

An engineer gave a description of a 
change in his own plant. He said the plant 
consisted of ten portions. The installation 
of an automatic line in one portion of the 
plant, he said, had increased production 100 
per cent in that particular portion. A 
number of men in this one portion, he 
said, had had their jobs eliminated by the 
new installation. However, he said, they 
were easily integrated into the other nine 
portions because they were needed since 
work had increased in these portions. The 
work increase, he stated, was due to the 
new line installation in the one portion of 
the plant. 

When reference was made, by a union 
member of the group, to the number of 
people who might be hurt by automation, 
Dr. Brown said: “Nothing is ever intro- 
duced into a complex economy without 
hurting somebody”. 

There should be safety valves against 
going too far into automation, Dr. Brown 
said. 

It was generally decided that business 
and labour should each, necessarily, have 
an important role in any training and 
retraining program. Then, in what 
appeared to be an afterthought, “govern- 
ment” was added to these first two named 
as “having a responsibility”. 


Has Government a Role in Regulating 
Increasing Automation? 


Under the chairmanship of Prof. John 
Morgan of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, the workshop gener- 
ally agreed that :— 

Government has played a part in indus- 
trial development in the past, through 
enactment of legislation for protection of 
the public interest; 

Government has a role to play in an 
age of automation, if for no other reason 
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that present governmental measures, such 
as unemployment benefits, would be 
affected; and 

In an age of automation it is difficult 
to change a course of action once a choice 
is made, as the expense involved is great. 

Prof. Morgan pointed out also that 
automation often brings about a conflict 
of values. An example is a public health 
service, particularly a large-scale service, 
which is given qualities of rigidity by the 
machines used in the service. In the 
introduction of such a service, the public 
interest may be the determining value, but 
once the system is operating economic con- 
siderations may prevent changes even 
though the public interest would call for 
such changes. 

Other problems mentioned as facing 
governments in an age of increasing auto- 
mation were: location of industry, protec- 
tion of raw materials, cost of education, 
deployment of personnel in national or 
private interests, where to use capital, 
monopolies that tend to grow with auto- 
mation, small businesses which are “driven 
to the wall,’ research, and vocational 
education. 


Automation and Increasing Leisure Time 


It was agreed that the use of leisure 
time has been and is now a major problem. 

It was thought that education for use of 
leisure time should be recognized as nearly 
as important to society today as education 
for earning a living, and that steps should 
be taken to provide for it. 


Automation and Canada’s 
Productivity and Trade 


Many of those attending this workshop 
had come in contact with automatic pro- 
cesses in the course of their work. The 
discussion was chiefly valuable for the 
number of questions raised, for example:— 

What will be the effect of automation 
on the relative ability of different countries 
to compete in manufacturing? 

Will the underdeveloped countries be left 
farther behind by the industrialized coun- 
tries? If so, should Canada be regarded 
as an underdeveloped country from this 
point of view? 

Should Canada concentrate on extractive 
industries or continue to develop secondary 
industries? 

How big must a plant be to be com- 
petitive under automation? 

Will serious technological unemployment 
occur during the introduction of automa- 
tion? Will fluctuations of employment be 
less severe after automation has been 
established? 
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How rapidly will the Canadian labour 
force grow? 

Will shortages of labour be a more 
serious problem than surpluses of labour? 

Is the total investment required to 
establish an automatic plant really so much 
greater than that required for a non- 
automatic plant? 

Will the products of automation be 
superior or inferior in quality to the 
products of existing plants? 

How is the expected great volume of 
products from automatic plants to be sold? 

Will products be made inferior so that 
people will throw them away more quickly 
and buy others? 

Can any planning be done to solve the 
problem of marketing the products of 
automation? 

During the discussion, it appeared that 
many persons were worried about the con- 
sequences of automation, but that different 
delegates were worried about different 
things. Some feared a future labour 
surplus, others a labour shortage. 

Workshop Chairman Wilfrid Sanders of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. mentioned that 
the cost of production of manufactured 
goods is, on the average, only 49 per cent 
of the retail price. The other 51 per cent 
is absorbed by the costs of distribution, 
mark-ups, etc. Consequently, if automa- 
tion should reduce the cost of manufacture 
by a certain percentage, the percentage 
reduction in retail prices would be only 
about half as great, and the stimulus to 
sales be less than many would expect. 


Automation and the Increasing 
Numbers of Older People 


The workshop expressed a decided con- 
cern over the future role of older people. 

Some questions presented and discussed 
were :— 

Will there not be more rather than less 
mental stress and tension? 

What is an “abundant life” in later years. 
Is it just holding a job? 

Will automation deny older people the 
only thing they have been taught is worth- 
while, namely, a job? 

Some opinions expressed by members of 
the workshop were:— 

Older people should be helped in becom- 
ing adjusted to old age. (The question 
was asked: “Where do we begin this kind 
of education, as children, ten years before 
retiring, or after?’’) 

Older people need a new kind of educa- 
tion, and they have a responsibility to see 
that change is made, 

The creative potential in senior citizens 
must be aroused. 


Under automation, with a 30-hour week, 
extra hours can be used for education as 
a creative leisure. Then, on retirement 
there will be a natural carryover of these 
learning experiences. 

At present, informal education is helping 
“Jate middles” to prepare for old age. 

Provided unions urge education, as well 
as wage gains and reduced hours, in 25 


years people who will be 65 won’t want to 
sit back. Automation is going to change 
older people. At 65 they will be “raring 
to go”. 

The ability to hold a job is not the 
only measure for successful living. 

We will have to do better in providing 
economic security for the person of older 
age. 





Automation Is Coming—But Not Overnight, CMA President Says 


Automation is coming, but it is not 
coming overnight, and “we are not going 
to wake up some bright morning and find 
our factory jobs being done by electronic 
robots,” said T. A. Rice, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
speaking at the annual dinner of the 
British Columbia Division of the Associa- 
tion in Vancouver last month. 

Automation presents a problem for the 
manufacturing fraternity, he admitted, but, 
he asked: “Is it the bogeyman that some 
pessimists paint it?” Earlier mechaniza- 
tion, of which automation is the logical 
successor, did not put people out of work. 
“Yet now that automation has become 
fashionable to discuss, the fears that caused 
English labourers to smash machinery have 
been resurrected and, strangely enough, by 
people who know as much about the 
progressive nature of automation as we do,” 
he went on. 

The real problem for both management 
and labour in preparing for the transition 
to automation in factories which lend 
themselves to it, Mr. Rice said, is to see 
to it that the skills of people working in 
industry keep pace with technical advances. 

Passing to the question of unemployment 
insurance and the guaranteed annual wage, 
he said that our 15 years’ experience with 
the unemployment insurance system in 
Canada showed the soundness of its two 
leading principles: that it should be con- 
tributory and that benefits should not be 
so high as to weaken the incentive to find 
or return to work. 

“T think it is plain,” he continued, “that 
unless supplementary earnings and benefit 


under any guaranteed wage plan are taken 
into account in determining the amount of 
unemployment insurance benefit to be paid, 
there is more than passing danger of 
weakening the incentive to look for work 
which is, I think, the keystone of any 
unemployment insurance system.” 

Another important question, he went on 
to say, is the relationship between wages 
and productivity. “It is an accepted fact, 
even by labour spokesmen, that there can 
be no jump in real wages without a tally- 
ing jump in productivity. If higher pay is 
demanded and obtained without this 
matching increase in productivity the result 
can be nothing other than higher costs and 
reduced real wages,” he said. 

Turning to the question of seasonal 
unemployment, a certain amount of which 
the climate in most parts of Canada makes 
‘nearly inevitable,’ he referred to the 
substantial progress that had been made in 
reducing such unemployment in the auto- 
mobile, meat packing, food processing, and 
construction industries. He mentioned the 
contribution made by governments in 
timing their purchases and the carrying out 
of their projects so as to provide the 
greatest possible amount of winter employ- 
ment. 

But, although management will continue 
to help, it is “a peculiarly Canadian 
problem that belongs to all Canadians”. 
He concluded: “We must regard it as a 
matter of urgent personal concern to each 
and every one of us, throwing, as it does, 


a shadow over our own economic security.” 
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“Labour Must Share in Fruits of Progress’’—IAM President 


“Labour must share in the fruits of 
technological progress because it is morally 
right, socially fair and economically essen- 
tial” that it do so, declared A. J. Hayes, 
President of the International Association 
of Machinists, in an address to the 
Minnesota Society of Industrial Engineers. 


It was morally right, he contended, 
because “society exists for man, and man 
therefore is entitled to share in the fruits 
of society’s progress”. 

It was socially fair because ‘“labour’s 
activities have contributed to that progress”. 
Labour’s constant pressure for higher wages 
and other benefits, he explained, have 
“created a spur to management to find 
methods of reducing costs through more 
efficient use of manpower and improved 
machinery”. 

He also asserted that these activities of 
labour have helped to create the mass 
markets which are essential to the mass 
production which has been an important 
factor in the development of industrial 
technology. 


A third way in which unions could claim 
to have had a share in industrial progress, 
he said, was that they had worked not 
only to improve wages and working condi- 
tions but also to gain “legislative and 
social advances for the benefit of the people 
as a whole”. 


The economic necessity for labour to 
share in the gains or increased productivity, 
the IAM President argues, was that “unless 
the fruits of technological progress con- 
tinue to be shared our whole economic 
system will come to a grinding halt. For 
if machines render man’s labour more efh- 
cent, and man does not share in the 
benefits of that efficiency, the inevitable 
effect must be increased productive capa- 
city accompanied by constantly diminishing 
purchasing power and_a falling market for 
the products of the more efficient machine”. 


The fairness of labour’s share in the 
fruits of progress, and the speed with which 
it is obtained, Mr. Hayes went on to say, 
will depend largely upon the efficiency of 
collective bargaining. 





Problems to Arise from Automation Should Not be Underestinated—-UAW Official 


The problems to be created by automa- 
tion should not be underestimated, said 
James Stern of the United Auto Workers, 
who spoke at the annual convention of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 


Mr. Stern felt that some of the problems 
could be solved across the bargaining tables 
by unions and managements, but that all 
citizens have a responsibility in the new 
schemes of things presented by automation. 

Governments, for example, will have a 
major responsibility for the expansion of 
school systems, the handling of the prob- 
lems of the growth of economic concentra- 
tion, the maintenance of full employment, 
and the expansion of public facilities for 
retraining, education and recreation. 


He noted that people must become aware 
of the problems that need to be solved 
before they can enter into a new age in 
a humane and orderly fashion. This makes 
information vital, since it leads to action 
of the right kind. 

Mr. Stern also pointed out that a 
re-examination in connection with public 
policy in regard to concentration of 
economic power would be necessary, since 
fewer firms will be able to compete success- 
fully in any market because of the in- 
creased output per firm, and fewer supplier 
firms will be needed as automation enables 
large corporations to turn out their own 
supplies. 





ECOSOC Asked to Discuss Automation's Social, Economic Repercussions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has asked that a discussion 
of the social and economic repercussions of 
automation be placed on the agenda of 
the 22nd session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, to be held 
in Geneva in July. 
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In a letter to David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, informing him of this action, J. H. 
Oldenbroek, ICFTU General Secretary, said 
he was convinced the ILO would “state its 
full readiness to deal more especially with 
the social aspects of the introduction of 


automation, with a view to recommend all 
necessary measures to avoid hardships and 
to improve social standards”, 

The letter emphasized that in view of 
the dearth of systematic, comprehensive 
and reliable information on various aspects 
of automation, there is urgent need for 
studies and exchange of information at 
national and international levels; and that 
it is necessary to estimate the progress of 
automation in the economies of the 


different countries and to study the rate 
of introduction of automation and its effects 
in each industry and country. 

After stressing the need for a compre- 
hensive over-all exchange of information 
and study of this kind, Mr. Oldenbroek 
added: “We consider the impact on 
employment the most important economic 
and social repercussion of automation and 
that it is about to affect many aspects of 
conditions of employment and work.” 
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Provisions of Supplemental 


Unemployment Benefit Plans 


Recent collective agreements negotiated by UAW brought to more than 
24,500 the number of Canadians covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan. Details of three SUB plans—one in U.S.—given here 


The collective agreements recently reached 
by the United Automobile Workers of 
America with Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada Limited and with General Motors 
of Canada and several of its subsidiaries 
brought to more than 24,500 the estimated 
number of Canadian workers covered by 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 
Plans of this kind, which provide for the 
payment of benefits to laid-off employees, 
have spread rapidly since the first one was 
set up as a result of the Ford settlement 
in the United States last June (L.G., July 
1955, p. 811). They are sometimes referred 
to as a form of the “guaranteed annual 
wage”. 

Earlier guaranteed wage schemes sought 
to provide income security by guaranteeing 
paid employment for a stated period in 
any one year. Supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans approach the same problem 
from another angle. They normally call 
for limited employer contributions to a 
special fund from which, under carefully 
defined conditions, benefits in stipulated 
amounts may be paid to laid-off employees 
as a supplement to benefits available under 
the public unemployment insurance system. 
Integration with public unemployment 
insurance is a cardinal aim of most of these 
plans and some are dependent on rulings 
from the unemployment insurance authori- 
ties permitting workers to receive company 
layoff benefits without being thereby 
disqualified from drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits concurrently. 





Supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans, sometimes referred to as a form 
of the “guaranteed annual wage”, have, 
opened up an important new area of 
collective bargaining in Canada as well 
as the United States. This article, pre- 
pared in the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, contains 
a summary of three such plans: those 
established in Canada for General Motors 
employees and for Continental Can 
employees, and a different type of scheme 
devised in the glass industry of the 
United States. 





The Ford-UAW plan, negotiated in 
Detroit last spring, set the basic pattern. 
In broad outline, it provides for company 
contributions of 5 cents per hour worked 
to a fund (with a defined maximum level) 
from which eligible laid-off employees will 
be able to draw, for periods ranging up to 
26 weeks, benefits which when combined 
with state unemployment compensation 
will amount to 60 or 65 per cent of basic 
take-home pay. Under the agreement, this 
plan will not become operative unless 
favourable rulings on the question of 
integration with state unemployment com- 
pensation are received from states contain- 
ing two-thirds of the employees of the 
company. 

The UAW has since negotiated similar 
plans with a large number of firms in the 
United States, some providing, among other 
things, for the payment of increased 
benefits to employees with dependents. 
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Plans of the same basic type but with 
substantial differences were established in 
another industry under agreements reached 
last August between the United Steel- 
workers of America, on the one hand, and 
both the American Can Company and the 
Continental Can Company of America, on 
the other (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1022). Under 
these plans, benefits will be payable in 
amounts up to a higher maximum for 
periods ranging up to 52 weeks. Also, if 
the authorities should rule against integra- 
tion with state systems of unemployment 
compensation, there is a provision whereby 
employees may receive from the fund lump 
sums equivalent to the amount of normal 
benefit for which they would otherwise be 
eligible. 

More recently, another type of plan, 
which does not aim at integration with the 
public system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, has been negotiated by the United 
Glass Workers and two glass companies in 
the United States: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford. Company contri- 
butions under this plan will be used to 
build up an individual account for each 
employee, who may draw from it specified 
amounts in times of layoff, sickness or even 
vacation. Each account is vested in the 
individual employee, who retains the 
balance in the event of separation from 
his employer. 


In Canada, firms with which the UAW 
has negotiated supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans include: Electric Auto-Lite 
Limited, Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited, 
Studebaker-Packard, and General Motors of 
Canada Limited and four subsidiaries— 
General Motors Products of Canada 
Limited, the McKinnon Industries Limited, 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited and 
General Motors Diesel Limited. The plans 
established as a result of negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America 
and both the American Can Company and 
the Continental Can Company of America 
apply, with minor variations, to employees 
in the Canadian plants of these companies. 
In addition, Molson’s Brewery Limited and 
the Molson’s Brewery Limited Employees’ 
Association are reported to have agreed 
recently to a plan providing for benefits 
to laid-off workers. 

The plans established in Canada for 
employees of General Motors and Con- 
tinental Can are summarized below in some 
detail. The United Glassworkers’ plan, 
which does not apply in Canada, is also 
summarized because it presents interesting 
points of contrast. It should be noted 
perhaps that these summaries represent a 
distillation of provisions which, in actual 
fact, are extremely complicated. The 
summaries should not be construed as 
authoritative interpretations of the plans 
concerned. 


General Motors of Canada, Limited (United Automobile Workers) 


The plan at General Motors of Canada 
was agreed to on February 13, 1956. 
Wholly financed by employer contributions, 
it provides for layoff benefits of between 
$2 and $25 per week for a maximum of 26 
weeks. Within these limits, the actual 
amount of benefit will be the sum required 
to supplement unemployment insurance 
benefit and casual earnings to the extent 
necessary to provide a combined total 
amounting to 65 per cent of normal after- 
tax take-home pay in the first four weeks 
of layoff and 60 per cent in ensuing weeks. 


The duration of benefits will vary accord- 
ing to the seniority of the individual, the 
number of unused “credit units” he has 
accumulated, and the level of the fund 
when benefits are drawn from it. In 
general, the lower the level of the fund, the 
longer the service required for one week’s 
benefit; and, for a given number of hours 
worked, men with high seniority will 
receive a greater entitlement to benefits 
than those with lower seniority. From 
March 1, 1956, when the plan began to 
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operate, to February 28, 1958, employees 
with less than 10 years’ seniority will build 
up eligibility at the rate of one “credit 
unit” for every four work-weeks of at least 
32 hours. After February 28, 1958 (and 
from the beginning for men with greater 
seniority), one credit unit will be earned 
for every two weeks of work. Assuming 
that the fund has reached about 25 per 
cent of its maximum level, an eligible 
employee with less than five years’ seniority 
who has accumulated 13 credit units by 
working 52 weeks will be entitled to almost 
four weekly benefit payments. An employee 
with the same number of credit units and 
between five and ten years’ seniority will 
be entitled to just over five weekly pay- 
ments. Once the level of the fund has 
reached 85 per cent, employees with the 
maximum number of credit units will be 
eligible for 26 weekly payments. 

No benefits will be paid before March lp 
1957. To be eligible for benefits an 
employee must be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit (with certain minor 


exceptions) ; he must be registered for work 
at an office of the National Employment 
Service; and he must not have refused 
“suitable” employment offered to him by 
such an office or by the company. 

All benefits are to be paid out of a fund 
built up by company contributions of 5 
cents for every paid hour of work. Con- 
tributions will not begin until approxi- 
mately one month after stipulated condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, including a ruling 
from the Minister of National Revenue 
that contributions will constitute currently 
deductible expenses under the Income Tax 
Act. Contributions will continue until the 
“maximum funding amount” is reached, 
and thereafter only as necessary to main- 
tain the fund at that level. This maximum 
funding will vary each month with the total 
of workers in employment and employees 
with credit units who are laid off. At the 
time of settlement, it was fixed at $6,400,000 
for the month of March 1956. Normal 
benefits will be reduced by 20 per cent 
(but not below $5) if the level of the 
fund falls to a point between 13 and 4 
per cent of maximum funding. If the level 
goes below 4 per cent, no benefits will be 
paid until it rises above this point. After 


Continental Can Company of 


The plan covering employees of the 
Canadian plants of the Continental Can 
Company is based on the agreement reached 
between the parent company and_ the 
United Steelworkers of America on August 
13, 1955. It provides for benefits during 
layoffs lasting longer than one week which 
occur after October 1, 1956. The benefits 
range from $31 per week of entitlement for 
men with base earnings of between $2,500 
and $3,000 a year, up to $51 per week for 
those earning $4,500 and above. In addi- 
tion, a dependency benefit of $2 per week 
will be paid for each dependent up to a 
total of four. Employees will receive layoff 
and dependency benefits at the rate of one 
week’s benefit for each 80 hours worked 
for the company since October 1, 1954 (or 
since they started their service, if this was 
earlier) up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 

Employees are to become eligible for 
benefits after three years of continuous 
service in which the number of hours 
worked is in excess of a stated minimum. 
To participate, they must be eligible 
generally for unemployment insurance and 
comply with public as well as company 
requirements as far as seeking work and 
accepting employment are concerned. 


the termination of the current collective 
agreement (August 1, 1958), the maximum 
funding as determined above will be 
reduced if the average benefit paid in any 
year is below $20. 


If by March 1, 1958, the unemployment 
insurance authorities have not ruled that 
unemployment insurance and company 
benefits may be paid to the same indi- 
vidual in the same week, the plan will 
terminate, but laid-off employees otherwise 
eligible for benefit under the plan will be 
able to draw “substitute” benefits until the 
assets of the fund are exhausted. These 
benefits would be equal to the regular bene- 
fits but paid in a lump sum in the week 
following each two or each three weeks of 
unemployment insurance benefit. Under 
these circumstances, unemployment insur- 
ance benefit would not be available in the 
week in which substitute benefits were paid. 


The plan is to be administered by the 
company, with a board of administration 
consisting of three company representatives, 
three union representatives and a neutral 
chairman, to rule on appeals that cannot 
be settled by local committees set up for 
the purpose. 


America (United Steelworkers) 


The plan aims at integration with the 
unemployment insurance system. In the 
absence of official rulings favourable to 
integration, however, lump sums equivalent 
to the normal amount of benefit may be 
drawn by an eligible employee after 
receiving unemployment insurance for 
several weeks or upon returning to work. 

This plan, too, will be financed entirely 
by company contributions. A general fund 
will be built up by contributions of 3 cents 
per hour paid for in the period from 
October 1955 to September 1956 inclusive. 
Beginning October 1956, these contributions 
will take the form of book entries in an 
“secrual account” from which payments to 
the general fund will be made annually to 
compensate for any depletion. In addition, 
a “contingency contribution liability” will 
obligate the company to contribute towards 
benefits, “if and when necessary”, an amount 
equal to 2 cents for each hour paid for. 

In the period from November 1956 to 
December 1957, the maximum level of the 
general fund is to be set at a figure obtained 
by multiplying 5 cents by the number of 
hours paid for in the year ending September 
30, 1956. From December 1957 on, the 
maximum figure will be calculated on the 
basis of 9 cents for every hour paid for 
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in the 12 months ending September 30. 
Benefit amounts will not be affected, how- 
ever, by the level of the fund, unless it 
falls below 5 per cent of the level reached 
on October 1, 1956, in which case benefits 
will cease until the level rises above this 
point again. 

The plan is to be administered by the 
company. According to its terms, however, 
a board of review is to be appointed by 
the parent company in the United States 
to establish a policy regarding administra- 
tion, and to settle disputes arising out of 
decisions affecting eligibility made by the 
plant management. Regarding appeals 
against decisions of this board, the plan 
states that it is “the purpose of the 
company and the union to establish a 


procedure by which disputes...may be 
resolved in an expeditious and uniform 
manner”, 

In the meantime, the agreement setting 
up the plan lays down a series of time- 
limits within which appeals may be made 
from decisions by the plant management 
and the board of review to a committee 
of representatives of international union 
headquarters and of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the company’s head 
office in the United States. Failure to 
reach agreement at this level will entitle 
either party to request arbitration. In the 
case of appeals in Canada, the arbitrator 
will be elected, by a simple majority of 
the committee, from a panel which the 
Minister of Labour in the relevant prov- 
ince will be asked to name. 


The Glass Workers’ Plan 


In the United States, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford are reported 
to have a joint scheme, agreed to with the 
United Glass Workers in September 1955, 
which devotes 5 cents per hour per 
employee to a “security plan,’ which may 
be strengthened after 1956 bargaining by a 
further contribution of 5 cents per hour. 

Under this plan a company-selected trustee 
is to set up for each employee in the bar- 
gaining unit an individual trust account into 
which an appropriate company contribution 
will be paid for each hour worked after 
September 25, 1955. A year from that date 
(or after one year of employment, which- 
ever is later), an employee laid off for one 
full pay period will be able to draw from his 
account each week amounts ranging up to 
a maximum of $30 or 10 per cent of the 
balance in the account. The amount drawn 
may not be less than $15 or the balance 
remaining in the account, whichever is 
smaller. An employee away from work 
because of sickness or injury may draw 


from his account after two weeks’ absence. 
Savings above $600 in each account may 
be drawn on for vacation spending. Thus, 
the number of weeks of benefit will be 
determined by the balance in the individual 
account and the rate at which the employee 
draws on his fund. For example, on the 
basis of 2,000 working hours in a year, 
each account will accumulate at the rate 
of $100 a year. An individual account to 
which contributions had been made for 
three years would be exhausted after ten 
weeks of layoff if the employee chose to 
draw at the maximum rate allowed. 

In layoffs for disciplinary reasons, or in 
those caused by strikes or other similar 
action on the part of employees in the 
bargaining unit, benefits will not be paid. 
The individual accounts, however, are to 
be vested, and any employee who quits or 
is discharged for cause will be able to 
withdraw the balance in his account. 


This plan does not aim at integration 
with state unemployment insurance. 





April Employment in U.S. Highest Ever for That Month 


The number of employed persons in the 
United States in April was 64,000,000, the 
highest figure in the country’s history for 
that month. At the same time the number 
of unemployed declined by more than 
300,000 to a total of 2,500,000. These 
figures unofficial but came from 
Government sources. 


were 
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The highest employment level the coun- 
try has yet reached in any month was 
that attained last August, when 65,000,000 
workers held jobs. 

The reduction in the number of unem- 
ployed in April this year was more than 
a seasonal drop, officials said. Last year 
the decline between March and April was 
214,000 and the year before it was 260,000. 


Progress Reported In Battle 


Against Seasonal Unemployment 


Demand for labour in winter just passed exceeded that in previous two. 
National Employment Committee recommendations made in 1954 put into 
practice by governments and national employer and labour associations 


All NES offices in Canada report that 
the demand for labour during the past 
winter exceeded that in the previous two. 
Consequently, there were fewer unem- 
ployed persons in the country. 

In mid-February this year there were 
5,216,000 employed, 204,000 more than in 
February 1955. Unemployed persons num- 
bered 308,000, which was 71,000 fewer than 
in the previous winter. 

Two years ago there appeared in this 
publication (L.G., 1954, p. 526) a report on 
seasonal unemployment, prepared by the 
National Employment Committee (Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission) for the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower. 
The report contained several recommenda- 
tions to the government, employers, unions, 
etc., aimed at stabilizing employment in 
Canada. 

At about the same time the Department 
of Labour published a booklet entitled 
Seasonal Unemployment in Canada. This 
booklet analysed information received from 
more than 600 Canadian employers in 18 
seasonal industries on the causes of seasonal 
variations in their employment, methods 
they had developed to reduce such varia- 
tions and suggestions they offered for 
further action to reduce seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

These two documents were given imme- 
diate attention within the government and 
by industry and outside organizations. A 
working committee was established by Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. This 
committee has as its chairman George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and as its vice-chairman, J. W. 
Temple, Director of the Employment 
Branch, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. It was instructed to make recom- 
mendations in regard to implementing those 
of the National Employment Committee. 
This committee worked closely with senior 
officials of all other government depart- 
ments in a position to help, with the 
Treasury Board and with national employer 
and labour organizations. 

In July 1955, the federal Government 
issued a Cabinet directive to all federal 
departments and agencies directing that a 


serious effort be made to arrange Govern- 
ment expenditure programs to create the 
maximum amount of winter employment. 
They were directed to: 

Arrange their construction programs so 
that plans and specifications, tender calls 
and contract awards will be timed to pro- 
vide the maximum amount of winter work 
for the construction trades. 

Plan so that alterations and repairs to 
buildings, houses and equipment owned by 
government agencies will be carried out as 
far as practical during the winter months. 

Arrange procurement programs, where 
practicable, so as to create the maximum 
amount of winter employment. 

Adapt their financial arrangements, staff 
and other related matters in such a way as 
to give effect to the directive and name a 
responsible official who can be contacted in 
respect to the application and results of the 
directive. 


Provincial governments have been kept 
advised of all developments to reduce 
winter unemployment and have done a 
great deal themselves. There is no standard 
pattern of provincial activities. One prov- 
ince has issued a_ directive somewhat 
similar to the one issued by the federal 
Cabinet. In other provinces the Premier 
has given instructions to his ministers which 
have produced more winter work. In still 
other provinces, interdepartmental com- 
mittees have been set up to study and 
make recommendations regarding winter 
unemployment. 


National organizations have advised 
their membership through publications and 
letters of the desirability of reducing 
winter unemployment. The Canadian Con- 
struction Association has set up the Joint 
Committee on Wintertime Construction, 
the membership of which includes the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
the National House Builders Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada and the 
national labour organizations. 

The Association at its annual meeting has 
publicized the desirability and feasibility of 
more winter construction work. It has 
assisted the National Research Council in 
the preparation of a winter construction 
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booklet designed to make generally avail- 
able all the know-how which has been 
accumulating in the construction industry 
about winter work. 

The CMA, the RAIC, the labour organ- 
izations and the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, in addition to 
various national publications, have pub- 
lished at least one article on the problem 
of winter unemployment and the desir- 
ability of providing more winter work. 

During the past winter several of the 
chartered banks included in their national 
advertising a suggestion that people take 
advantage of the availability of home 
improvement loans in order to have work 
carried out during the winter months when 
skilled tradesmen are more readily avail- 
able. 

Educational and publicity efforts on a 
national scale have been undertaken during 
the past two winters. These have included 
radio and television broadcasts, newspaper 
articles and paid advertising in support of 
the work being carried forward by the 
National Employment Offices of the UIC 
and their local employment advisory 
committees. A short animated film trailer 
was shown during the past winter in more 
than 600 movie theatres across Canada. 
Local NES offices and their advisory 
committees have developed active cam- 
paigns. Posters urging people to plan for 
the provision of winter work were displayed 
in the early winter and additional posters 
urging them to “do it now” instead of 
waiting for spring were displayed in January. 

The local campaigns varied considerably. 
However, a summary of activities carried 
out in one western city of about 20,000 
is typical of the efforts made to provide 
more winter work. This campaign resulted 
in a reduction of unplaced applicants for 
employment in January for the first time. 
The development of the campaign is out- 
lined below :— 

To begin with, there was the matter 
of organization. This, like the careful 
development which followed, was the task 
of the Employment Committee and the 
manager of the local NES office. The 
manager met with committee members in 
sessions which served to correlate the plans 
and efforts of the organizations they repre- 
sented: business, industry, organized labour, 
agriculture, etc. 

This was followed by visits to the local 
daily paper and to the radio station to seek 
co-operation in publicizing the campaign. 
Civic officials were interviewed, informed of 
the importance of their support in the 
drive, and were asked if the city would 
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stand by with a civic proclamation calling 
for support of the campaign. A short time 
later, a half-page “Let’s Do It Now” news- 
paper advertisement was sponsored jointly 
by the city and Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Chamber of Commerce 
was approached, and early evidence of its 
valuable support was appearance in the 
Chamber’s December bulletin of “Can We 
Count On Your Help?”, a general message 
on seasonal unemployment. 

Newspaper publicity got away to a good 
start January 3 with a front-page story in 
the local daily on winter employment con- 
ditions, calling for teamwork to create as 
much employment as possible. On January 
4, the lead editorial in the same newspaper 
featured the topic “Ways to Cut Unem- 
ployment,” written with the aid of infor- 
mation supplied through the NES office. It 
was also on January 4 that the first address 
in the campaign was given by the manager 
of the local NES office. This was to a 
dinner meeting of the Builders’ Association 
of the city. The value of co-operative 
advertising both to the builders themselves 
and to the employment campaign was 
stressed. On January 5, the local daily 
carried a story released by the NES office, 
featuring the local employment advisory 
committee, its general purpose as an 
advisory body and its special task in direct- 
ing a winter employment campaign. The 
same news item was broadcast twice by the 
local radio station. 

On January 6 a local office news release 
on general employment situation covering 
the past week was carried in the local 
newspaper and broadcast by the radio 
station. 

January 10—radio release broadcast twice, 
featurmg a meeting of the local employ- 
ment committee for the campaign, at 
which plans for the campaign were final- 
ized and the “Do It Now” theme stressed. 
An employment adviser from the regional 
UIC office addressed the meeting. 


January 12—Chamber of Commerce 
“Notes” in the local daily carried a plug 
for the campaign. 

January 13—local office news release 
reported a drop in applications for work 
compared with the year before. Greater 
choice of workers and skills available now 
than in the spring was a point stressed. 
This release was published, and broadcast 
twice. 

On January 17, the “Why Wait For 
Spring?” advertisement sponsored by the 
federal Department of Labour appeared in 
the local newspaper. On the same day a 
letter went out to members of the Minis- 
terial Association and others from the 


Chairman of the Employment Committee 
appealing for support from the pulpit and 
in church bulletins. (This support was 
From January 19 to 22 a “Do It 
Now” display advertisement appeared in 
the local daily sponsored by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 


given.) 


January 20—Lead editorial entitled “Why 
Wait For Spring?” and based on material 
supplied by the UIC office, 
appeared in the newspaper. This tied in 
with the appearance the same day of the 


regional 


federal Department of Labour advertise- 
ment under the same title. 


Official Start 


All this was actually preliminary, and 
the campaign got off to its official start 
with a front-page “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, jointly sponsored by the city and the 
UIC, appearing in the local newspaper; 
the city’s half of the space was in the form 
of a proclamation over the name of the 
mayor, who called for campaign support 
by the community. Another campaign 
feature of the same day was the full-page 
co-operative advertising jointly sponsored 
by 24 firms urging full community support. 


On January 22 a quarter-hour radio 
address was delivered by the NES office 
manager, who spoke on “Seasonal Unem- 
ployment—What It Means and What Can 
Be Done About It.” 


January 23—editorial appeared in the 
local daily on “Advantages of ‘Do It 
Now”. Five-minute radio address was 


given by a provincial government member 
stressing the women’s point of view in the 
campaign. (Time for this address was paid 
for by a group of local manufacturers.) 
A one-minute spot announcement was paid 
for by the UIC. There was also a full- 
page advertisement sponsored by 24 local 
firms and boosting the drive, as well as an 
individual display advertisement sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce and one 
placed by the NES office manager spon- 
sored by the UIC. 


January 25—Another one-minute spot 
announcement by the NES manager, spon- 
sored by the Commission to promote 
community support; a full-page advertise- 
ment sponsored by eleven local firms; five- 
minute radio address by the President of 
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—Gordon Aikman 


courtesy Public Works in Canada 


Bricklaying in zero weather in Winnipeg 
is example of how full employment can 
be maintained in the construction industry 
during the winter. The structure that 
is being built is an apartment building. 
The Canadian Construction Association’s 


Joint Committee on Wintertime Con- 
struction promotes more cold-weather 
building. 
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the local Chamber of Commerce. The January compared with the same time a 


radio time was paid for by local manu- 
facturers; a news story on progress of the 
campaign. 

January 26—a one-minute “spot” broad- 
cast by the NES manager; local office news 
release in the local paper; full-page adver- 
tisement paid for by 24 firms. 

January 27—a one-minute radio “spot” 
sponsored by the UIC; full-page “Do It 
Now” promotion sponsored by 24 firms; 
NES office news release reporting week’s 
results, carried in paper and _ broadcast 
twice. 

January 28—five-minute radio address 
by the chairman of the Employment 
Committee noting good results and praising 
community support (time sponsored by 
local manufacturers;) full-page advertise- 
ment with 24 local sponsors. 


February 2—a “Do It Now” advertise- 
ment, sponsored by a local lumber firm, 
appeared in the local newspaper. 

On February 6 the lead editorial in the 
local daily entitled “The Do It Now 
Campaign” noted that while it was too 
soon to measure the full effect of the drive 
against winter unemployment, “sufficient 
evidence is available to prove that it was 
a worthwhile project”. The Builders’ 
Exchange reported an increase in requests 
for estimates; some 400 fewer persons were 
registered for employment at the end of 
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year ago, and bank clearings for January 
were up nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars over January of 1955. 

The editorial thanked contractors for 
assisting the campaign, and citizens for 
supporting it. It concluded by paying 
tribute to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for instituting the campaign, and made 
special mention of the service performed by 
the manager and staff of the local NES 
office. 

Within the federal Government the 
directive on winter employment is being 
made effective in all departments and 
agencies. An interdepartmental committee 
was set up for the purpose of co-ordinating 
its application. The chairman of this 
committee is Mr. A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, and its vice-chairman 
is Major General H. A. Young, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works. The depart- 
ments of Defence Production, National 
Defence, Transport and Finance are also 
represented on the committee, as well as 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This committee has named three 
sub-committees to work out the details of 
co-ordination and answers to the various 
problems which arise. One sub-committee 
deals with new construction, another with 


repairs, alteration to, and maintenance of, 
buildings and equipment and the third 
with procurement. 

Already many construction contracts 
have been awarded where the standard 
general conditions specify that work must 
continue through the winter. Interior 
painting and decorating, interior repairs 
and improvements which are not urgent 
are being carried out during the winter 
months. Suppliers have been contacted in 
order to ascertain if they have seasonal 
unemployment problems which can be 
helped by an adjustment in government 
purchasing procedures. All departments 
and agencies which can assist in any way 
in the reduction of winter unemployment 
have co-operated wholeheartedly. 

Results are not easy to assess in any 
detail. It is felt that the campaign to 


provide more winter employment has so 
far been successful. 


Much of the effort to provide more 
winter employment has been aimed at the 
construction industry. The accompanying 
graph shows clearly the progress that has 
been made in that industry. It is not 
possible to give comparable illustrations for 
other industries but progress is being made. 


Only the second year of a sustained 
campaign to reduce winter unemployment 
has been completed. The co-operation of 
all who might assist through their activities: 
or spending programs has not yet been 
enlisted. Granted there are other activities 
and circumstances which may be partly 
responsible for the improved conditions 
during the past winter. There can be no 
argument, however, about the usefulness of 
the activities to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment up to the present time. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1955 


Fatal accidents in industry last year numbered 1,341, an increase of 
11 over 1954. The number of injuries during the year rose to 496,639 


During 1955 industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,341,* an increase of 11 
from the 1954 figure of 1,330. Included 
in the final figure for 1954 are 21 deaths 
not previously reported. Injuries, both 
fatal and non-fatal, reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards increased 
from 463,943 in 1954 to 496,639 in 1955. 


The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred durmg the course of, or 
arose out of their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Reviews 
of industrial fatalities appear quarterly in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has shown a gradual 
decline over the past ten years, as indi- 
cated by the following table: 





*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. Of 
these 1,341 fatalities, 1,040 were reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. The other 301 were 
compiled from other sources. For the industry 
breakdown of the latter figures see footnote (1) 
Table H-1. 
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Year (000,s) Fatalities | Rate 
1946... 4, 686 1,378 2.9 
1947... 4844 1) 476 3-0 
1948... 4’ 886 11387 2-8 
1949... 4° 948 1/385 2-8 
1950... 4.997 1,277 2-5 
1951... 5,112 17415 2-8 
1952... 5,179 1/449 2-8 
1953... 5, 246 1) 359 2.6 
1954... 5,194 17330 2.6 
1955... 5,327 17341 2-5 





Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and _ certain 
other official sources. Press reports are 
used to supplement these data but 
accidents reported in the press are 
included only after careful inquiry to 
avoid duplication. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
newspaper reports are the 


legislation, 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 


lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a lack 
of information in press reports. 
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* Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


During 1955, there were 15 industrial 
accidents that caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On 
November 3, seven men aboard the coastal 
freighter Mabel Dorothy were lost at sea 
when their ship ran aground on Horse 
Island off the coast of Newfoundland while 
en route from Roddickton, Nfld., to North 
Sydney, N.S. Seven men, all employees of 
a large construction firm, were drowned on 
November 6 when the dredge Fundy sank 
in the St. Lawrence River near Rimouski, 
Que. At the time of the mishap the dredge 
was being towed to Montreal from Catalina, 
Nfld. 


On June 7, an aircraft crash near 
Edmonton, Alta., cost the hves of three 
pilots, two mechanics and an_ aircraft 
engineer. The six men, employees of an 
air transport company, were on a test flight 
when the accident occurred. At Stave 
Lake, B.C., five loggers were drowned on 
March 1 when the boat in which they were 
returning to work after a winter layoff 
struck a snag and sank. A plane crash 
in British Columbia on August 5 resulted 
in the deaths of the pilot, co-pilot and 
three men travelling in connection with 
their work. 
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There were three accidents which resulted 
in the deaths of four persons in each case. 
On June 14, a plane chartered by a logging 
company disappeared while on a _ timber- 
survey flight in the Ocean Falls, B.C., 
coastal area. Aboard the plane at the time 
of the accident were the pilot and three 
timber surveyors. Four men, employees of 
a large oil company, were killed August 13, 
at Sturgeon Lake, Man., when the plane 
in which they were travelling developed 
engine trouble and crashed. In an acci- 
dent at sea on November 10 four fishermen 
lost their lives when the seiner Westener 
was battered by heavy seas in the Gulf of 
Georgia off the coast of British Columbia. 
Three of the men died from carbon 
monoxide poisoning when they were 
trapped in the sleeping cabin and the fourth 
is missing and presumed to have been 
washed overboard. 

The remaining seven accidents were 
responsible for the death of three persons 
in each case. On May 20, three construc- 
tion workers were killed at Port aux 
Basques, Nfid., when their truck was struck 
by a train. Three bushworkers were 
drowned near Cochrane, Ont., on June 13 
when their heavily laden boat struck a 
deadhead and sank. At Chicago, IIL, three 


tugboatmen lost their lives on July 20 
when the Canadian tug Helena capsized 
and sank in the Calumet River. On 
August 30, three construction workers were 
killed at Montreal when a cement marquee 
fell from the third storey and struck the 
men working two floors below. A forest 
fire brought death to three loggers on 
September 30 when it swept through their 
camp in the Sandilands Forest Reserve in 
Manitoba. At Quirke Lake, Ont., three 
diamond drillers were drowned on Novem- 
ber 15 when their heavily laden boat upset 
during a snowstorm. Three workmen 
employed by the Federal Government at 
Ottawa were killed on December 10 when 
a connection on a steam boiler broke and 
scalded them to death with live steam. 


Fatalities by Causes—An analysis of the 
causes* of the 1,341 fatalities that occurred 
during the year shows that 358 were the 
result of being “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles and other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths was caused by falling trees (77), 
automobiles and trucks (39), objects fall- 
ing in mines or quarries (32), materials 
falling from stockpiles and loads (29), and 
trains or other railway vehicles (28). 
Accidents that involved “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
326 of the industrial deaths during the 
period. These included 132 fatalities 





*Table H-2 contains information on industrial 
fatalities classified by industry and cause; the 
cause classification used is that adopted January 1, 
1952. 


involving automobiles or trucks, 57 in- 
volving watercraft, and 52 as the result of 
tractor or loadmobile accidents. In the 
classification “falls and slips” 243 fatalities 
were reported. Of these, 227 were caused 
by falls to different levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces—The _ largest 
number of industrial fatalities in any prov- 
ince in 1955 was 421 in Ontario, an increase 
of 27 over the previous year. Of these, 89 
occurred in manufacturing, 71 in construc- 
tion and 57 in the transportation group. 
In Quebec 279 fatalities were recorded, 
including 82 in construction, 47 in trans- 
portation and 42 in manufacturing. British 
Columbia followed with 251 during the 
year. Accidents in the logging industry 
were responsible for 88 of these fatalities. 
(See Table H-3.) 


Fatalities by Industries*—The highest 
percentage of the 1,341 fatalities in 1955 
was in construction, with 18-5 per cent, an 
increase of -5 per cent over the previous 
year. In the transportation industry the 
percentage increased from 14-9 per cent in 
1954 to 16:3 per cent in 1955. 

Fatalities in manufacturing accounted for 
16-0 per cent, compared with 15-9 per cent 
last year; in logging, 13-5 per cent in 1955 
compared with 13-0 per cent in 1954. The 
fatality rate by industry is shown by the 
accompanying chart. 





*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 





Factory Inspection in Great Britain 


Continuing increase in the working population is reflected in a rise 
in the number of accidents, Chief Inspector of Factories reports in 
his annual review of his Department's work for 1954, summarized here 


A continuing increase in the working 
population of Great Britain is reflected in 
a rise in the number of accidents, the 
Chief Inspector of Factories reports in his 
annual review of the work of the Factory 
Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service for the year 1954. Full 
employment is also reflected in the chang- 
ing pattern of hours worked. 

Automation is discussed and its eventual 
influence on the cleanliness and safety of 
the factory is foreseen. 

The report reveals continuing progress in 
methods of fencing and other safety 


measures and a general improvement in 
working conditions in factories with respect 
to cleanliness, lighting, washing and cloak- 
room facilities, and cheerful surroundings. 

The work of accident prevention organ- 
izations and committees is reviewed, and 
various schemes for training workers are 
described. It is noted that many training 
schools for both apprentices and others now 
stress training in safety and health. 

The contribution of older workers in 
many factories is increasingly valued, and 
in 1954, for the third year in succession, the 
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accident rates for persons over 60 years of 
age employed in factories were less than 
for younger workers. 

The increase in the factory population 
over the previous year, when the total 
number of persons employed was the 
highest recorded in times of peace, the 
Chief Inspector attributes to an increase in 
the number of medium and _larger-sized 
factories. There were fewer factories regis- 
tered at the end of 1954, however, as a 
result of a decrease in the number of the 
smaller-sized plants. The number of power 
factories registered totalled 212,909, com- 
pared with 214,020 at the end of 1953. 
The number of non-power factories 
decreased from 21,032 to 18,955. There 
was a 10-per-cent increase in the number 
of registered building operations during the 
year and an increase also in works of 
engineering construction. 


Industrial Developments 


In the design of factory premises, the 
trend is towards single-storey buildings with 
wide-span roofs. Columns, pillars and roof 
trusses are being avoided as far as possible 
to allow increased headroom for mechanical 
conveyors and lifting devices, and the use 
of lightweight movable walls, partitions or 
roof sections permits re-arrangement of 
production or easy moving of goods or 
materials. 

The whole pattern of the manufacturing 
process is changing, the report states, as 
mechanization of production continues to 
increase, the greatest advances being in the 
industries in which raw or finished 
materials are handled in bulk—oil refin- 
eries, chemical, gas, cement, brick and tile 
works, flour mills, etc. In some industries 
pneumatic and hydraulic conveying is used 


in addition to the more conventional 
mechanical methods. 

Automation 

The British Factory Department is 


watching with interest the development of 
automation and foresees its eventual influ- 
ence on the cleanliness and safety of the 
factory “because the machine will be 
remote from its human supervisor”. An 
increase in automatic handling, too, is 
predicted, which in turn will eliminate 
many accidents caused by handling of goods 
and materials. 

There is also a strong possibility, the 
report states, that shift working will in- 
crease, since the system would otherwise 
be uneconomical. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that methods of automatic produc- 
tion in one form or another have been 
a growing feature of industrial development 
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for many years and that the real novelty 
of the present phase lies in development 
in the field of electronics during and since 
the last war. As a result, entirely new 
conceptions of master control of machinery 
and processes independent of human inter- 
vention have been formed. 


“We are only at the beginning of this 
new development,’ the Chief Inspector 
says, “which is being hailed by visionaries 
as the second industrial revolution. 
Whether this is true, only time will tell. 
I am satisfied, however, that what is called 
the ‘push-button factory’ will take a long 
time to develop.... I do not, however, 
visualize any drastic overnight changes.” 


Electrical and Radiological Developments 


Marked activity continues to characterize 
the electrical supply industry, the report 
states. The amount of new generating 
plant brought into commission during the 
year was nearly twice as much as the 
highest amount in any post-war year. It 
was still, however, substantially below that 
originally planned and many obsolescent 
generating sets, inefficient and expensive to 
operate, had to be kept in service. 


The demand by industry for new supplies 
of electricity to secure higher production is 
greatly increasing and will likely continue 
for many years. The continuing tendency 
towards industrialization of the sparsely 
populated areas of the country has reduced 
the risk of fire from defective electrical 
wiring which existed in old and unsuitable 
premises in some cities and towns. 


Reference is made to the dangers in- 
herent in the use of cranes, excavators and 
steel scaffolding in the vicinity of over- 
head transmission lines, and it is suggested 
that on large building sites and works of 
engineering construction over which high- 
voltage power lines pass, “it is a good 
practice to employ watchers, whose sole 
duty is to see that no dangerous work is 
carried on in the vicinity of the lines”. 

On the subject of interlocked guarding 
of dangerous machinery by electrical means, 
the Chief Inspector makes the following 
comment: 


It is common practice to provide a switch 
which is actuated by moving the guard of 
some dangerous part of a machine, but all 
too frequently this is done without proper 
consideration of the consequences of a failure 
of the switch. When examined, it will be 
found that most of these switches rely 
ultimately on the performance of a small 
spring which, if it breaks, allows a dangerous 
mechanical condition to obtain. However, if 
the risk of failure is borne in mind a designer 
can arrange that when spring breakage 
occurs the contacts fall apart to safety; 
alternatively, he may choose a circuit which 


will give a safe condition in these circum- 
stances. Although either of these are prac- 
ticable, it is unwise to rely on such a narrow 
margin, and two switches, connected elec- 
trically in series but actuated by independent 
mechanisms, should always be the aim. 
Furthermore, it is useless to provide any 
device which can be defeated readily, as 
experience shows that operatives will all too 
often do this, to their own danger, if there 
is a real or imaginary hindrance of their 
work. Even with the best-designed arrange- 
ment, any device operating in a shunt 
circuit can give rise to danger if there is a 
defect in the contactor or associated wiring, 
and there is in consequence a real need for 
the development of suitable series switches 
for the positive opening of the circuit. Fail- 
ing this, a direct mechanical link between 
the clapper of the contactor and the guard 
has much to commend it. 

With regard to radiological develop- 
ments in industry, it is reported that the 
increasing use of gamma ray radiographic 
sources has not resulted in any appreciable 
decline in the use of X-rays for the radiog- 
raphy of castings and welds. The newer 
method has tended rather to supplement 
the older one, and in 1954 a number of 
firms built combined X- and gamma ray 
departments after submitting plans to the 
Department for comment. The Chief 
Inspector notes with satisfaction the con- 
siderable number of firms who submitted 
their plans for new or reconstructed gamma 
radiography rooms to the Factory Depart- 
ment before beginning building operations. 
In such cases it was possible to make 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
protective arrangements proposed. 

Several incidents of theft, loss and spillage 
of radiographic sources and other radio- 
active materials are recounted, and while 
none had serious consequences, they will be 
taken into account by the Factory Depart- 
ment in the consideration that is now being 
given to statutory regulation. In one 
instance cited: 

At a firm using one of the very few radium 
radiographic sources now left in service in 
industry, the 250-milligram radium capsule 
fell off the end of its handling rod after 
use panoramically, and was not immediately 
missed. Subsequent search located it in the 
possession of a worker who had picked it up 
thinking it was some sort of “nut”, put it 
in his pocket for a short time and, after 
showing it to a fellow worker and to his 
foreman, neither of whom recognized it, put 
it in his tool-box. 

Fortunately, the Chief Inspector adds, 
no radiation burns resulted in this case 
but in future the source capsule would be 
painted a distinctive colour, fixed more 
securely to its holder, and the holder 
examined carefully after each use. 

Reference is made to the Factory Depart- 
ment’s pamphlet “Precautions in the Use 
of Ionising Radiations in Industry” which 
was revised in 1954. 


Safety Developments 


The Report reviews the developments 
during the year in methods of fencing 
machinery and other safety measures with 
particular reference to the progress made 
and problems met in the textile, printing, 
cable-making, food machinery, woodwork- 
ing machinery and celluloid film industries. 

With regard to new machinery, the Chief 
Inspector refers to the statutory obligation 
on suppliers to fence certain dangerous 
parts and points out that compliance with 
the law is still far from complete. Each 
year inspectors’ reports reveal a_ large 
number of cases of new machines with 
parts either unguarded or only partially 
guarded. Sometimes the machines con- 
cerned have been of foreign origin and in 
such cases the practice has been to approach 
the supplier in Great Britain with a view 
to obtaining the co-operation of the maker 
for the provision of guards on future 
machines. During the year more than 800 
cases were reported of recently supplied 
machines which were found to be deficient, 
this total including machines for almost all 


industries. More than half of the machines, 
however, were those in four important 
industries—printing, dough and _ confec- 


tionery, woodworking and textiles. 


Accidents 


For the second time since the war there 
was an appreciable increase in the number 
of accidents. The total reported in 1954 
was 185,167, compared with 181,637 in 1953. 
In factories only, the number increased by 
1-8 per cent, from 158,597 to 161,458; in 
other places covered by the Factories Acts, 
from 23,040 to 23,709, an increase of 2:9 
per cent. The number of fatal accidents 
in all premises again decreased, from 744 
to 708. 

The accident rate per thousand workers 
in factories only was 22:4 in 1954. The 
rate for all workers in 1953 was 22-7 and 
in 1952, 22-5. This small variation in rate 
during the last three years, the report 
says, is due to a number of factors, the 
significance and effects of which are difficult 
to assess and analyze. The steady rise in 
industrial production since 1952 has not 
merely involved an increase in the number 
of persons employed but has involved more 
overtime, less short-time, an increase in the 
tonnage of materials handled, and perhaps 
most important of all, the absorption into 
factory employment of many persons who 
were unfamiliar with industrial hazards. 
The Chief Inspector observes that there is 
a tendency to think that adult males start- 
ing work are not in need of instruction and 
supervision, although it is realized that 
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young persons starting work must have 
training because of their lack of experience. 

An analysis of accidents by age and sex 
reveals an increase in all groups, thus 
reflecting the increases in the number of 
persons employed in each group. For male 
workers the rate per thousand for all groups 
declined slightly from 29-2 in 1953 to 28-9 
in 1954 but the rate for females rose from 
10-1 to 10-2. Again this year the Chief 
Inspector expresses the hope that a real 
attempt will be made to bring these rates 
below the level of about ten per thousand. 
Having regard to the number of women 
who have gone into industry for the first 
time during the past two years, it is 
suggested that some firms may not be 
devoting the attention to accident preven- 
tion among their female workers that is 
required. 

An analysis of the cause of accidents also 
reflects the increase in employment and 
production. From the tables setting forth 
the numbers and percentages of accidents 
by cause in factories from 1947 to 1954, it 
is shown that, broadly, the pattern remains 
the same but the report draws attention to 
some interesting changes. For example, 
between 1947 and 1954 there was a notable 
decrease in the percentage of accidents 
caused by the handling of goods—from 
29-15 to 26-90—which the Chief Inspector 
says is no doubt largely due to the increase 
in mechanization. There was a decrease in 
the percentage of accidents caused by 
power-driven machinery, from 16-70 in 1947 
to 16:27 in 1954. This latter decrease 
during a period of increasing production 
and mechanization, the Chief Inspector 
comments, is a tribute to the work that 
has been done in the safeguarding of 
machinery. 

He expresses disappointment, however, 
that there has not been an appreciable 
decrease during the past three or four years 
in the number of accidents due to “persons 
falling”, “struck by falling body” and 
“stepping on or striking against objects”, in 
some respects the most difficult causes to 
cope with because of the many intangible 
factors involved. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


The increase in the number of accidents 
to young persons, as in the case of other 
groups, was mainly due to increases in the 
numbers employed. In all premises under 
the Factories Acts there were 9,522 acci- 
dents to boys in 1954, an inerease of 288 
over the figure for 1953; accidents to girls 
numbered 3,466, an increase of 117 over 
the previous year. The ratio of accidents 
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to young persons to those of all workers 
remained practically unchanged at about 
75. 

The report emphasizes the importance 
of educating young workers in accident 
prevention and points out that the accident 
proneness and inexperience of the young 
worker, together with the disturbing influ- 
ence of a strange environment, make action 
necessary on the day on which he enters 
the factory and before he is put to work. 
“His training in safety must be intensive; 
time is not on his side, for a substantial 
number of accidents to young persons 
happen within a few days of their starting 
factory work.” 


Accidents to Older Workers 


There continues to be an annual toll of 
accidents in the 60 and over age group, 
the report states, in spite of the experience 
and “unexpected toughness” of many older 
workers. Their contribution, however, is 
increasingly valued in many factories and 
older craftsmen are often retained in trades 
in which there is a high accident risk. 
Older women, generally, do not continue 
working as long as men but there are some 
exceptions, as in the instance cited of the 
two ladies over 80 years of age who were 
found working at herring curing in 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

Accidents to persons aged 60 and over 
reported in 1954 numbered 13,552, of which 
12,806 occurred to men and 746 to women. 
The number reported in 1953 was 12,946. 
A comparison of the accident rates in 
relation to age groups on the basis of the 
reported accidents per thousand in factories 
reveals that again in 1954, and for the 
third successive year that these figures have 
been available, the rates for persons aged 
60 and over were less than for those in the 
18 to 59 age group. 

Less agility on the part of some older 
workers, as indicated by the number and 
severity of accidents caused by falls, 
creates the need for special care for older 
workers. The importance of clear floors, 
safe staircases and good lighting is stressed. 
Difficulty has been experienced, however, in 
getting some older workers to take precau- 
tions against risks and, consequently, many 
accidents to this group “are due to stubborn 
insistence on the part of the injured persons 
that they can climb, lift or pull as well 
as ever”, 

Many firms are taking steps to ensure 
safer and more comfortable conditions of 
employment for their older workers. Some 
managements allow the elderly to leave 
work a few minutes earlier to avoid the 
risk of accidents from jostling by the 


crowds; others put them on light work as 
messengers, sweepers and cleaners, etc. 


Special Accidents 


Several chapters of the report are devoted 
to accidents in special industries (rubber 
making, paper producing, leather working, 
building operations, the construction and 
installation of engineering plant), to acci- 
dents in special causation groups and at 
various types of machinery, to electrical 
accidents and accidents caused by fire and 
pressure vessel explosions. 

There was a slight increase in the number 
of crane accidents, from 3,912 in 1953 to 
3,940 in 1954, of which 64 were fatal. Many 
crane accidents are attributed to faulty 
slinging and errors in signalling. 

With regard to accidents at power 
presses, there was a sharp rise over the 
previous year in the number of tool and 
die accidents, from 245 in 1953 to 291 in 
1954, although the number was. slightly 
lower than the figure for 1952, which was 
296. The increase in the number of acci- 
dents where interlocking guards were in 
use, from 59 to 93, the Chief Inspector 
attributes partly to the increased use of 
this type of guard and partly to expanding 
production. He stresses the need for 
routine maintenance of presses and guards 
of all kinds. Die-casting machines were 
responsible for 53 accidents in 1954. Acci- 
dents occurring at hydraulic _ presses 
employed on plastic moulding operations 
numbered 31, of which 19 occurred at 
injection moulding machines. 

There were 39 accidents on hydro- 
extractors and centrifuges, 18 of which 
occurred in laundries. 

Electrical accidents, which under the 
Factories Act, 1937, are reportable only in 
the case of a person disabled more than 3 
days from earning full wages at the work at 
which he was employed, decreased from 
744 to 707. Of this number, 33 were fatal. 

Accidents due to inflammable liquids 
reported in 1954 numbered 457, including 
10 fatal accidents. The figure for 1953 was 
425, of which 20 were fatal. A substantial 
decrease, however, is noted in the number 
of accidents involving steam pressure vessels 
and equipment, from 83 in the previous 
year to 53 in 1954 with 6 fatalities. 


Accident Prevention Organization 


Although there is evidence that the 
importance of the human factor in accident 
prevention organization is being more 
widely realized than formerly, district 
inspectors report a lack of enthusiasm for 
safety on the part of the safety officers in 
some firms, with the result that the worker 
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is not aware of the part he is expected 
to play in accident prevention. Physical 
remedies by themselves, the Chief In- 
spector says, cannot ensure success in 
preventing accidents; it requires the con- 
tinuous co-operation of individual men and 
women. 

“All too many managements are luke- 
warm in the cause of accident prevention 
and the workers’ organizations are not 
always enthusiastic. An attack on the 
human factor demands that there should be 
some individual in the organization with 
qualities of leadership, initiative and 
enthusiasm,” the Chief Inspector states. 

Various examples are given of firms whose 
accident record greatly improved after both 
management and workers had co-operated 
with enthusiasm in the matter of safety. 

With regard to safety committees, In- 
spectors have noticed instances of firms 
whose committees consist entirely of 
management and experts, and they appeared 
unwilling to admit employees from other 
ranks. This policy, the Chief Inspector 
points out, defeats the main object of a 
safety committee, which is to make all 
workers safety-conscious. He suggests that 
the work of safety committees might be 
broadened to include health matters, since 
safety is so very closely associated with a 
healthy environment. So far this step has 
been taken in only a few instances. 

Committees are also advised not to con- 
fine their work merely to discussion round 
a table. 

At a large plastics factory, the committee 
carried out an accident prevention survey 
of one section of the factory each month.... 
The arrangements for following up points 
made by the committee were effective. The 
Secretary was responsible for ascertaining 
progress made and for keeping the committee 
informed, with the result that the recom- 
mendations were either carried out or else 
were referred back for further consideration 
if difficulties arose. Following the bursting 
of an abrasive wheel at this factory in 
circumstances which showed that the dangers 
of these wheels were not fully appreciated, 
arrangements were made for a representative 
of the manufacturers to visit the factory and 
give a talk to all staff who might have to 
use abrasive wheels. 


Training 


On the subject of training, the report 
states that many training schools, for 
apprentices and others, are devoting con- 
siderable attention to training in safety 
and health. The courses include lectures 
on the more important aspects of the 
subject by safety officers, works doctors or 
nurses and outside speakers. Some firms 
make a point of sending their instructors 
to the safety officers’ training courses run 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
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Accidents, so that accident prevention can 
be included in the curriculum. 

Employers’ associations, too, are active in 
organizing training schemes in their respec- 
tive industries and some of the schemes 
established in various firms are described. 
“Whether the hazards of a factory are great 
or small,” the Chief Inspector observes, 
“training for production should never be 
divorced from training for safety.” 


Health and Welfare 


The national interest in health matters, 
stimulated by full employment, medical 
services, better housing and other related 
factors, was reflected in a general improve- 
ment in working conditions in factories and 
a greater appreciation on the part of the 
workers themselves of the amenities pro- 
vided. Cleaner premises, lighter and more 
cheerful surroundings and improved wash- 
ing and cloakroom facilities were noted in 
1954. Improvement in general working 
conditions was particularly noticeable in 
“traditionally unpopular” industries such as 
scrap-metal and waste material reclaiming. 

In spite of the progress noted generally, 
however, there were still many cases of 
overcrowded workrooms, unsatisfactory 
standards of sanitary accommodation and 
inadequate sources of drinking-water. 

The importance of appointing works 
doctors and nurses, both full and part-time, 
to attend to health matters generally and 
to watch for toxic hazards continues to be 
more widely recognized. Inspectors, too, 
the report states, are constantly on the 
alert for the use of materials involving 
health hazards, and examples are given of 
measures which have been taken to reduce 
health hazards in particular processes, and 
to eliminate dust and noise. 

First Aid 

The importance of adequate first-aid 
facilities and competent, properly-trained 
attendants is emphasized. It is also pointed 
out that although first-aid requisites of 
some sort are found in most factories, there 
is a marked contrast in the standard of 
facilities provided. Many small factories 
barely meet the legal requirements. It is 
suggested that more could be done in 
sharing first-aid facilities among groups of 
neighbouring factories. . During 1954 there 
was a steady increase in the number of 
ambulance rooms put to use and it was 
noted that ambulance rooms were being 
provided for in plans for new factories of 
any substantial size. 
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Cleanliness 


There were some encouraging signs that 
more employers are tackling the problem 
of cleanliness in their factories. Standards 
varied, however, some managements, appar- 
ently, having no idea of proper standards. 
The shortage and high cost of labour are 
cited as two outstanding factors militating 
against the maintenance of high standards 
of cleanliness. The accumulation of dust 
given off from certain processes is also a 
handicap to clean premises and the Chief 
Inspector suggests that the efficiency of 
enclosures and exhaust appliances should 
be improved. 


Temperature and Ventilation 


In general, most factories are fairly well 
heated but it is pointed out that more 
could be done to improve conditions if 
thought were given to the use of modern 
equipment and to making adequate prepar- 
ation for proper systems of ventilation and 
heating when a building is being erected. 


Lighting and Colour 


Substantial progress in the provision of 
natural and artificial lighting was made 
during 1954. Again the Chief Inspector 
emphasizes the importance of frequent 
window cleaning if natural lighting is to 
be maintained and refers to various devices 
being considered in the design of new 
buildings to make window cleaning easier 
and cheaper. An example is given of one 
large factory which has a special trolley 
arranged on the roof from which the 
windows can be hosed down, with little 
trouble, at reasonable intervals. 

Advances have been made, too, in the 
field of outside lighting, increasing use 
being made of floodlighting. Lack of 
attention to the lighting of passageways was 
noted and Inspectors report that it is not 
uncommon to find well-lighted rooms con- 
nected by dimly-lit passages. 

The use of colour has become widespread, 
extending to industries which were formerly 
described as dirty and drab, and in pro- 
gressive factories thought is now being 
given to the colour of the workers’ overalls. 


Washing Facilities 


The removal of building restrictions 
during 1954, the report states, enabled 
many firms to proceed with the erection 
of new welfare blocks, some of which 
included washing facilities well in advance 
of the legal requirements. In special in- 
dustries, too, where legal obligations to 
provide baths and changing accommoda- 
tion are imposed because of a specific 
health risk or excessive dirt, heat and 


general discomfort, observance of the law 
was encouraging. In iron and_ steel 
foundries, for example, which were obli- 
gated to comply with the Iron and Steel 
Foundries Regulations, 1953, in this respect 
by January 1, 1956, it was noted that 
shower baths and changing accommodation 
were already being provided in many cases 
and others were in the course of erection. 


Clothing Accommodation 


Although many firms are realizing that 
accommodation must be provided for 
personal belongings if workrooms are to 
be kept tidy, progress towards securing the 
provision of these facilities in every factory 
continues to be slow. The need for pro- 
viding means of drying wet clothing is 
frequently overlooked, and it is suggested 
that such facilities should be independent 
of the factory heating system to ensure 
that wet clothes can be dried during 
summer as well as winter months. In one 
firm, the report states, “a new drying 
arrangement recently installed consists of 
hooks fitted to frames made partly of 
steam-heated tubes”. 


Seating 


The provision in the Factories Act, 1948, 
governing seating facilities, and the advice 
given by Inspectors on how the provision 
may be carried out in practice, have 
brought about a substantial improvement 
in the number and suitability of seats 
provided in factories. Most firms show a 
preference for ready-made seats and the 
availability of seats of good standard has 
contributed to the improvements noted 
generally. The wide variety of efforts to 
improve or improvise seats, the Chief In- 
spector observes, disproves another current 
fallacy, that workers do not care what they 
sit on. The Factory Department’s Welfare 
Pamphlet (No. 6), Seats for Workers in 
Factories, is recommended as a useful source 
of information on good seating practice. 


Canteens 


The lifting of food rationing during the 
year under review was responsible for a 
wider variety of foods and prices and more 
attractive menus in factory canteens. 
There was a noticeable improvement, too, 
in canteen hygiene, and an _ increasing 
interest in the training of canteen staff. 
Many canteen managers are co-operating 
with the technical colleges which give 
catering courses by permitting full-time 
students to work in their canteens for short 
periods to study the needs of the industrial 
worker. 
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Hours of Work 


Full employment in most industries was 
reflected in the hours worked. In many 
industries, the actual hours worked by men 
and by women and young persons over 16 
years exceeded considerably the normal 
basic week of 44 or 45 hours in a five-day 
week. The increasing number of women 
employed, often in processes linked closely 
with those done by men, the report says, 
has made it increasingly difficult for 
employers to comply with the provisions of 
the Factories Acts governing the employ- 
ment of women. The serious shortage of 
labour during 1954 was probably one reason 
for the increase in the number of cases of 
illegal employment of women and young 
persons at night and on Sundays, and the 
employment of children during school 
holidays. In one such case cited in the 
report, “the investigation of a fatal 
accident to a boy of 15, who had been 
employed as a crane driver in an iron and 
steel works, revealed that he had been 
illegally employed during the night”. 

Of 95 Orders made in 1954 under Section 
83 of the Factories Act, 1937, to permit the 


period of employment to begin before 
7 am., 55 were renewals of previous 
Orders. Emergency powers continued to 


be used during the year to permit arrange- 
ments of hours which are not normally 
allowed under the Factories Acts and the 
number of applications received for such 
special schemes reflected the increase in 
industrial activity. Of the 2,364 Orders 
and Permissions in force in November 1954, 
2,020 covered day-work and _ part-time 
evening employment schemes and 344 
covered shift-work. Part-time evening work 
permitted under the Factories (Hvening 
Employment) Order, 1950, was used to a 
considerable extent in 1954. It was particu- 
larly useful in the textile trades, the report 
states, “where married women who are 
employed during the day refuse to work 
overtime because of their domestic respon- 
sibilities; this overtime is then frequently 
undertaken by other married women who 
find evening employment more suited to 
their particular needs than day work”. 


Other Developments 


Other chapters of the report deal with 
special statutory regulations, industrial 
poisoning and diseases, and the staffing of 
the Factory Inspectorate. The Chief In- 
spector also reviews the functions and 
activities of the Joint Standing Committees 
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created on the recommendation of the 
Joint Advisory Committees. The latter, 
which are composed of representatives of 
employers’ organizations, trade unions and 
the Factory Department, have been set up 
from time to time to advise the Chief 
Inspector generally or specifically on 
matters of safety, health and welfare in a 
particular industry or process. On the 
recommendation of these Advisory Com- 
mittees, Joint Standing Committees have 
been established to note progress and 


developments in such industries and pro- 
cesses as iron, steel and non-ferrous 
foundries, paper manufacture, power presses, 
drop forging, jute, wool, cotton spinning 
and cotton weaving. 

A series of tables appended to the 
report give detailed statistical information 
on the numbers of registered factories in 
1954, on accidents, dangerous occurrences 
and prosecutions reported during 1954, and 
on the administration of the Factories Acts, 
1944 to 1954. 





Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Firm Employs Handicapped Only 


New Montreal Company, financed by businessmen-founders until it pays 
its way, now employing 11, hopes eventually to provide work for 500 


“Unlimited Skills Limited” is the name 
of a company whose sole purpose is to 
provide employment for disabled persons 
in the Montreal district. The company was 
formed by Montreal businessmen, who will 
continue to finance it until it can pay its 
own way. 


It is planned that 500 disabled persons 
will eventually be able to earn a living 
by working for the firm. Most of them 
would be persons who are at present 
dependent on a government disability 
pension. 


So far 11 men are employed at such 
tasks as collating, packaging, piece mark- 
ing, deburring and light electrical and 
mechanical assembly. Some work on air- 
craft pieces is also under way, and light 
press and machine work will be added 
shortly. 


“Our every employee can earn dollar for 
dollar what the able-bodied man can,” 


claims H. W. Royl, of Curtiss-Wright, the 
President of the new company. 


* * * 
Arrangements have been completed 
between the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission and the Poster Advertising 
Association of Canada for the display of 
posters designed to encourage the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. The Com- 
mission has supplied the Association with 
800 posters in English and 200 in French, 
which will be distributed to the members 
of the Association to be displayed on bill- 
boards which would otherwise be vacant. 
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The offer to display the posters came 
from C. R. Brenchley, President of the 
Poster Advertising Association of Canada, 
and a member of the Montreal Council 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped. 

* * * 

“Those concerned with education should 
seek out the handicapped and make sure 
that they are sufficiently educated to make 
their way in life,” said Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation, Department of Labour, in 
addressing the Special Education Section of 
the Ontario Educational Association in 
Toronto recently. 

A lack of basic education is the disabled 
person’s greatest hindrance to securing 
extra training to fit him for a more satis- 
fying place in the community, he told the 
meeting. 

* a * 


Construction of rehabilitation centres in 
Canada is proceeding rapidly. 

Contracts have been let for the new 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
rehabilitation centre north of Toronto, to 
replace the famed Malton centre. 


In Montreal, a campaign has been 
launched to raise $3,100,000 to build new 
and more adequate premises for the Reha- 
bilitation Institute of Montreal. 

In Hamilton, the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation has acquired 
property on which to build its rehabilita- 


tion centre. In Windsor, similar plans are 
being made. 


From the Labour Gazette, May, 1906 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Employment increasing, wages rising and immigration mounting in the 
spring of 1906, as Canada went through a period of rapid economic 


expansion. 


Canada was going through a period of 
rapid economic expansion in 1906. In 
April of that year employment was in- 
creasing, wages were rising and the flow of 
immigration was heavier than ever before. 
The building of new railway lines and the 
quickening settlement of the Prairies were 
the mainspring of this growth. 


During the first week of the month, 8,630 
immigrants arrived in Montreal, compared 
with 2,910 in the same week of the 
previous year. Ninety per cent of these 
arrivals were from the British Isles. Larger 
numbers of settlers were coming to Western 
Canada from the United States than in 
any previous period, and many Canadians 
who had moved to the Eastern States were 
returning to Canada. The number of 
arrivals through ocean ports and from the 
United States during the nine months July 
1905 to March 1906 was 85,749. 

Wage increases reported during April 
included the following: muckers at Ross- 
land, 25 cents a day; plasterers at Ottawa, 
5 cents an hour; painters at Ottawa, 
Saturday half-holiday without loss of pay; 
carpenters at Peterborough, 2% cents an 
hour; granite cutters at Toronto, wages 
increased to a minimum of $3 per eight- 
hour day; carpenters at Vancouver, wages 
increased from $3.20 to $3.60 per eight-hour 
day; bricklayers at Vancouver and Victoria, 
wages increased from $4.50 to $5 per eight- 
hour day. 

Policemen at St. Thomas had their wages 
increased by $100 a year to $600 for the 
first year of service, $650 for the second 
year, and $700 thereafter. In Winnipeg, 
street railway employees had their wages 
increased one cent an hour after a strike; 
and street car employees in Victoria had 
their hours reduced from ten to nine a 
day, with a corresponding decrease in pay. 

Carpenters at Welland, Ont., went on 
strike in support of a demand for union 
shops, all the building firms in the district 
having declared for “open shops”. (This 
strike was never formally settled, but it 
was reported in the Lasour Gazette for 
July 1906 that “conditions ceased to be 
affected”) 


In first week of April 1906, immigrants numbered 8,630 


Early in April bricklayers and masons in 
Hamilton struck for an increase in wages 
from 45 to 55 cents an hour. This unofficial 
strike was settled 17 days later by an agree- 
ment which provided for 45 cents an hour 
for a nine-hour day, an advance to 474 
cents an hour for an eight-hour day the 
next year, and another increase to 50 cents 
an hour for an eight-hour day in 1908. 


An employee of the Dominion Coat Co. 
brought a‘legal action against the company 
for breach of a section of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of Nova Scotia, which pro- 
vided for payment of wages in money 
current in the Dominion of Canada and 
not otherwise. The company had deducted 
from the wages of the employee the amount 
of an account owing by him at the com- 
pany’s store for goods supplied. This was 
held by a JP’s court at Glace Bay, NS., 
to be contrary to the Act. The company 
was convicted and fined $50 and costs. 


An action for damages against the 
employing company was brought by the 
widow of a window washer who had been 
killed during the course of his employment 
the previous July. Evidence brought by 
the defendant showed that according to 
the company’s practice the employee had 
had a choice of using a platform provided 
by the company for cleaning the outside of 
a window, or of taking the window out of 
the sash to clean it. 

Instead of doing either of these things 
he had elected to make a platform for 
himself out of “rotten boards attached to 
pieces of scantling by a few weak wire nails. 
The moment he placed his foot on this 
structure he and it fell together into the 
yard below.” 

The court dismissed the action on the 
ground that the death of the deceased had 
been caused by his own gross imprudence. 

In connection with a case in which an 
offender had been fined $5 and costs or one 
month in jail, in the words of the Lasour 
Gazertz, “the Police Committee of the 
City Council of Montreal... gave instruc- 
tions to the Chief of Police to see that 
the city by-law against Sunday shaving 
should be strictly enforced in future”. 
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International | 
Labour Organization 


39" ILO Conference About to Open 


Will give final reading to two new draft Conventions, one on welfare 
facilities for workers, second on vocational training in agriculture 


The International Labour Conference 
which is convening for its 39th session in 
Geneva June 6 to 28 will give a final 
reading to two new draft Recommenda- 
tions. concerning welfare facilities for 
workers and vocational training in agri- 
culture, respectively. 

A first discussion on the proposed new 
instruments was held during last year’s 
Conference. 

In preparation for the second and final 
discussion the ILO asked its 71 member 
countries for observations on the first 
drafts. 

Forty-three countries have so far made 
observations on the text of the proposed 
Recommendation concerning welfare facili- 
ties for workers, while 46 have commented 
on the draft instrument. on vocational 
training in agriculture. 

These observations are analysed in two 
reports which. will be before the Confer- 
ence this year. , 

Welfare facilities mentioned in the draft 
relate to feeding, rest and _ recreation 
facilities, as well as transport facilities to 
and from the places of employment. 

The draft on vocational: training in 
agriculture covers principles and objectives 
of such training, scope, methods, the role 
of farm and other interested organizations, 
and such national and international action 
as may be possible or desirable. 

Unlike international labour Conventions, 
Recommendations do not have to be rati- 
fied by governments. They have, however, 
to be brought to the notice of legislatures 
or other competent national authority. 

A two-thirds majority is required for the 
adoption of an instrument by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

In: his annual report that forms the basis 
for the general debate at the Conference, 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
stresses the need to help countries maintain 
their economic and social security while 
undergoing vast and revolutionary changes 
in their way of life. 

Mr. Morse describes the economic and 
social problems facing the world today and 
points out what is being done in the 
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various countries to solve them. In addi- 
tion to what is being done on a continuing 
basis, Mr. Morse notes three specific new 
ILO developments that fit into the effort 
to improve social stability :— 

Analysis of the social implications of 
technological change; 

Workers’ education to help trade unions 
to cope in an intelligent and responsible 
way with the changes taking place in the 
world; 

Labour-management relations. 

Next year’s report, Mr. Morse indicated, 
will emphasize the labour and social aspects 
of the new technology, including the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy and 
automation. 

In his introduction to the 130-page report, 
Mr. Morse describes the problems in broad 
terms. In a chapter on the labour and 
social situation he relates the more signifi- 
cant of 1955 events throughout the world. 

A second chapter on the rural-urban 
employment relationship gives facts and 
figures on why there have been population 
shifts from country to city and vice versa, 
what problems have been created, and what 
is being done about the situation. 

A third and final chapter describes the 
current program of the ILO and projects 
it into the future. 

The Director-General notes that “condi- 
tions in many countries during 1955 were 
favourable to improvement of living 
standards and strengthening of social 
protection”. But it is important to recog- 
nize that “many millions of workers are 
still living and working in conditions which 
fall well below any reasonable standards of 
health, decency and human dignity”. 

Mr. Morse considers that technological 
improvements have been a compelling 
factor in social progress over the year, 

“Automation, electronics and the indus- 
trial application of atomic energy, moving 
ahead together with a host of other 
technological improvements, again focused 
attention on new prospects for material 
progress in all parts of the world and also 
on the new problems which are arising for 
management, for workers and their unions 
and for governments.” 


There has been an increasingly respon- 
sible approach to these new developments, 
as shown in the case of automation. In 
1955 conferences and meetings, often 
bringing together management and labour 
to study the introduction of- automation 
and its effects, were held during the year 
in a great many countries, including 
Australia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR. 


The International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, convened 
by the United Nations in August, stimu- 
lated the industrial application of atomic 
energy. It showed that the production of 
electricity from nuclear energy is a practical 
possibility and that radio-isotopes are 
already being extensively used in industry. 

The concern with the social aspects of 
technological change “is helping to centre 
attention on the real problems and _ to 
dissipate the imaginary ones, to create the 
attitudes and understanding on which the 
acceptance of change depends, and to work 
out practical solutions for the problems”. 
The respective roles of employers, trade 
unions and governments are becoming 
defined and accepted. And, the Director- 
General says, the more active concern of 
business leaders for the social consequences 
of technical change is “one of the signifi- 
cant trends of recent years”. 

It was “a lively and somewhat restive 
year” in 1955 so far as industrial relations 
were concerned. Many of the problems of 
accelerated industrialization had an impact. 
Concern with technological change was 
reflected in a renewed struggle by workers 
against employment insecurity. A drive for 
increased wages was also apparent. In 
many less developed countries there was a 
continued demand for trade union recogni- 
tion and for the right to strike. 


Statistics now show that 1954 was the 
most industrially peaceful postwar year, 
while in 1955 signs of increased labour 
unrest emerged in a number of countries: 
in Belgium, Chile, Finland, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and 
the United Kingdom, for example. Statis- 
tics from the 28 countries reporting to the 
ILO showed that in 1954 some 46 million 
man days were lost in industrial disputes 
while in 1955 the figure was about 60 
million. But the situation gave no real 
cause for alarm. 

For management the key problems of the 
year seemed to be those connected with 
securing greater co-operation from the 
unions in achieving higher productivity and 
learning to cope with skill shortages in 
conditions of full employment. 

The Conference will also examine the 
report of an ILO committee of experts on 
the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. More than 4,000 reports from 
governments concerning the manner in 
which they have applied the international 
labour standards adopted by the general 
Conference of the ILO have just been 
examined by the committee. 

The examination by the committee of 
experts is part of the machinery devised 
to ensure the proper application by govern- 
ments of the requirements of the conven- 
tions they have voluntarily subscribed to. 
Part of the process calls for governments 
to submit their reports to the appropriate 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

In its report, the committee noted that 
an increasing number of conventions were 
coming into force and new ratifications 
were being registered. In 1955, five new 
conventions came into force, bringing the 
total now in force to 85. During the same 
year, 65 new ratifications were registered, 
bringing to 1,527 the total number of 
ratifications at the end of the year. 





131" Session, LO Governing Body 


Decides to postpone until its November meeting discussion of report 
on freedom of employers’ and worker’ organizations, but meanwhile to 
submit the report to the International Labour Conference next month 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, at its 131st 
session in March, decided to postpone to 
its November session discussion of the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. At 
the same time it agreed to submit the 


Committee’s report to the ILO Conference 
next month, suggesting that the Confer- 
ence have an exchange of views on the 
subject. 

This exchange of views would not be 
designed to result in formal conelusions, 
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in order to avoid prejudicing later discus- 
sion by the Governing Body; but it would 
be intended to provide the Governing Body 
with information on the general views of 
the Conference delegates. 

The Governing Body, which has for 
some time been preoccupied with certain 
problems relating to the representation of 
employers and workers in the ILO, decided 
in March 1955 that an inquiry should be 
undertaken to determine the extent to 
which employers’ and workers’ organizations 
are free from government domination and 
control. 

An independent committee was accord- 
ingly named, with Lord McNair, former 
President of the International Court, as 
Chairman. 

The Governing Body decided to appoint 
a three-party committee to consider the 
question of the reduction of hours of work, 
in an attempt to secure as much agree- 
ment as possible on the analysis of the 
problem, the probable repercussions of such 
a reduction, and the action to be taken by 
the ILO. 

A list of countries to be invited to send 
representatives to the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritimes Conference to be held in 
London next September and October was 
approved by the Body. The 21 countries 
which are members of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, of which Canada is one, were 
included in the list. 


The Governing Body considered the 
report of a working group of experts whose 
object was to help the ILO in preparing a 
final draft of the International Standard 
Classification of Occupations for submis- 
sion to the Ninth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians. 

A proposal that the Governing Body 
should authorize the Director-General to 
prepare an instrument for the international 
exchange of workers was opposed by the 
Canadian government member on _ the 
ground that there were already other such 
schemes in operation or contemplated, and 
that it would be advisable to wait and see 
whether there was any need for the ILO 
to embark on another scheme of the kind. 


A vote taken on the proposal showed 
15 votes in favour and 14 against, with 
nine abstentions. 


The Governing Body’s session was held 
under the chairmanship of A. H. Brown, 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour and 
permanent member of the Body. Mr. 
Brown was accompanied by H. Allard, 
Canadian Permanent Representative to the 
European Office of the United Nations, and 
assisted by J. E. G. Hardy of the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Rome and Paul Goulet, 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The 132nd session of the Governing 
Body is to be held on June 1 and 3, 1956. 





Forced Labour Still Exists 
in the World—1LO Committee 


Although there has been some improvement, the committee’s unanimous 
report says, the improvements “could not be regarded as major advance” 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Committee on Forced Labour has reached 
the unanimous conclusion that definite 
systems of forced labour still exist in the 
world. Although there has been some 
improvement in the situation in recent 
years, these improvements, though welcome, 
could not be regarded as a major advance, 
it said. 

The report said :— 

“The material placed before the Com- 
mittee leads it to the firm conviction that 
there exist in the world today definite 
systems of forced labour: (a) as a means 
of political coercion or education; (b) as a 
regular and normal means of carrying out 
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state plans 
development.” 

Under this latter category, it said, came 
particularly “forced labour as a punishment 
for infringement of labour discipline, that 
is, failing to attain the prescribed standards 
of individual output or otherwise hamper- 
ing the accomplishment of state plans for 
economic development’. 

“Apart from these definite systems of 
forced labour,” the report continued, “this 
evidence reveals that there are in certain 
countries administrative practices and leg- 
islative enactments which would by inter- 
pretation or otherwise permit the use of 
forced labour for the above-mentioned 
purposes.” 


and projects for economic 


The Committee called attention to the 
fact that its report covered only 12 coun- 
tries against which allegations had been 
received. The situation in ten of these 
countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Portuguese territories, Rumania, 
Union of South Africa, USSR and Yugo- 
slavia—had been investigated by the earler 
joint UN/ILO Forced Labour Committee 
im, 1953 (LG, 1953, ps 1131). 

Allegations against Albania and China 
were being investigated for the first time. 

The Committee’s general findings con- 
firmed analogous conclusions reached by 
the previous Ad Hoc Committee in 1953. 
The report, however, added :— 

“Nevertheless, the Committee notes that 
in certain countries amnesties were declared 
about 1953, and that some of these may 
have apphed to political prisoners. 

“In other cases the information avail- 
able suggests that there has been an 
improvement in conditions in forced labour 
camps. 

“While this is in itself satisfactory, it 
cannot be considered as a major advance, 
since the Committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the systems mentioned above should 
in any case be completely abolished.” 

In the absence of comments from most 
of the governments concerned, the Com- 





mittee was unable to state conclusively 
whether the legislation on which it had 
based its conclusions was in every case still 
in force. 

“One of the means of reducing the extent 
of forced labour throughout the world is to 
keep the spotlight of public opinion con- 
stantly focussed on the question,’ the 
Committee declared. It hoped that the 
international organizations mainly  con- 
cerned would regularly review the situation 
and the progress made towards the aboli- 
tion of forced labour practices. 

The Committee felt that the ILO Con- 
vention of 1930 concerning forced labour 
was “inadequate to deal with new forms of 
forced labour which have been found to 
exist in a number of fully self-governing 
countries”. 

It welcomed the action already taken by 
the ILO to submit to the International 
Labour Conference this June proposals for 
a new international instrument or instru- 
ments which would :— 


(1) prohibit forced labour as a means 
of political coercion or education, as a 
method of mobilizing labour for economic 
development or as a means of labour 
discipline ; 

(2) impose restrictions on certain forms 
of work or service excluded from the scope 
of the Forced Labour Convention of 1930. 





5" Session, ILO Petroleum Committee 


Meeting reaches conclusions on working conditions of contract labour 
in the petroleum industry, and on human relations in that industry 


In countries where contract labour is 
employed in the petroleum industry, work- 
ing conditions should be regulated by 
governmental authority in the absence of 
collective agreement, the Petroleum Com- 
mittee* of the International Labour Organ- 
ization declared at its fifth session in 
Geneva last month. 

Recognition of individual rights is essen- 
tial to sound human relations in the 
industry, the Committee also asserted. 

These conclusions were reached with 
near unanimity by government, employer 
and worker representatives from 15 coun- 
tries who considered an agenda which 
included a general report on industry 





*One of the ILO’s Industrial Committees inau- 
gurated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries. 


developments, and reports on contract 
labour in the petroleum industry and 
human relations in the petroleum industry. 

Problems of contract labour arise when 
oil companies find it desirable or necessary 
to assign, on a contract basis, certain types 
of work to other firms, or to individual 
employers. Sometimes the employees of 
contractors enjoy less favourable conditions 
of work than their fellows employed directly 
by the oil companies. 

The result, the Committee found, may be 
the creation of serious problems which 
tend to undermine normal and harmonious 
relations. Working conditions should be 
regulated by collective agreements freely 
negotiated between organizations of workers 
and employers, but, the Committee noted, 
in the absence of organizations or where 
industrial relations are inadequately 
developed, this cannot always be done. 
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Accordingly the Committee, in its reso- 
lution on contract labour, dealt with the 
action that should be taken by the public 
authorities and by the oil companies enter- 
ing into contracts with others. 

The Committee said that the pursuit of 
a policy of good human relations should 
be the common aim of workers and 
management. Cordial co-operation would 
enhance the contribution of producing and 
refining operations to the prosperity of the 
community. 

The following fundamental conditions 
seemed to the Committee to be of par- 
ticular importance :— 

The rights and the dignity of everyone 
should be recognized, including freedom of 
thought and liberty of expression, freedom 
to enter into membership of a trade union, 
and respect for national characteristics. 

Human relations are everyone’s respon- 
sibility and are both individual and 
collective. 

The building up of good human relations 
requires continuous effort. 

The greater duty rests with management 
which must treat the individual worker 
with consideration and respect. 

Progress in building up good human 
relations can only be made on a foundation 
of good basic terms and conditions such as 
are normally the subject of collective 
bargaining. 

Part of a good human relations policy 
is to seek to insure security of employ- 
ment, to preserve the means of livelihood 
of the workers, and to safeguard and 
improve their conditions of service and 
working conditions. 


The Committee also noted the personnel 
practices which should be followed by 
management and the procedures which 
should be supported by the workers, 
such as communications and _ grievance 
machinery. 

The Committee’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the Govern- 
ing Body for further consideration. 

The chairman of the session was Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans of the United 
Kingdom. 

The following 15 countries took part in 
the session: Burma, Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Brazil and the USSR sent observer 
delegations. 


The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Marcel 
Guay, Regional Superintendent, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Montreal. 


Employer Delegates—A. C. Harrop, 
Manager, Department of Employee Rela- 
tions, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto; and 
R. F. Hinton, Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 


Worker Delegates—M. L. German, Presi- 
dent, Canadian District Council of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO-CCL), Saskatoon; and 
Gordon Mcllwain, Vice-president, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC), Toronto. 





Opposition Voiced to Suggested U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 


The withdrawal of the United States 
from the ILO, which was recently urged 
by William L. McGrath, the United States 
employer delegate in 1954 and 1955 (CLG, 
Feb., p. 214), is meeting with opposition 
from more than one quarter. 


The Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, whose president is Dr. Joseph 
Nuesse, Dean of the School of Social 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
said recently in a public statement that 
United States withdrawal from the ILO 
“would play directly into the hands of the 
Communists”. 


The statement said that although the 
Communists have 32 out of a possible 280 
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votes in the ILO annual conference, and 
are represented on the ILO Governing 
Body in the ratio of 1 to 39, the ILO is 
still not a Communist organization nor is 
it Communist-dominated. 


The Catholic body said that United 
States participation in the ILO is directed 
towards making the principles of social 
justice prevail in the international field, 
and it asked: “When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw and make 
a weak surrender without a fight?” 

Although admitting that the Communist 
problem in the ILO was serious, the state- 
ment expressed the opinion that it “can be 


(Continued on page 558) 





AEN OSHS 


The labour-management committee at the 
Link-Belt Company Limited, Elmira, Ont., 


was formed in January 1947. Through it, 
labour and management hoped to gain 
worthwhile benefits and to improve rela- 
tionships through co-operation. 

Management and labour felt that some 
problems at the plant could be solved by 
their working together to create mutual 
understanding. 

The committee also sought to establish 
a more friendly relationship between all 
personnel of the company that would 
prevail after, as well as during, working 
hours. Labour and management felt that 
everyone would profit through becoming 
better acquainted. 

Reports and other data, coupled with a 
tour of the plant and interviews with the 
staff, indicate that during the eight years 
it has been active the committee has 
achieved many of its purposes. 

Through conscientious application of 
joint consultation principles, the discussion 
and solution by labour and management of 
problems common to both, the committee 
is continuing its work to maintain and 
improve upon its achievements. 


* 2k 7K 


LMPC’s First Anniversary 


The first anniversary of a successful 
journey into joint consultation was recently 
celebrated with a banquet at Pinatel Piece 
Dye Works Limited, Joliette, Que. 

The Pinatel labour-management com- 
mittee was organized by management and 
the bargaining agent representing the 
employees, the National Catholic Syndicate 
of Textile Workers (CCCL). 

During its first year of operation, the 
committee has been responsible for a 
number of ideas which management has 
found of substantial value. 

Noel Lacas, organizer for the Central 
Council, National Catholic Syndicate of 
Textile Workers, noted that through the 
labour-management committee it is possible 
for the employees to co-operate with the 
company with a view to improving produc- 
tion, which not only leads to technical 





improvements in the work itself but also 
to improvements in working conditions. 


** K 2K 


A quiz contest, designed to teach staff 
the history of the company, was recently 
conducted by the Employees’ Public Rela- 
tions Association of John Labatt Limited, 
London, Ont. 

Each evening during the contest period, 
volunteer quiz masters telephoned the 
homes of employees chosen by lot. The 
employees, or members of their families, 
answered questions—posed by the quiz 
masters—from lists of scrambled answers 
which had been distributed in advance. 

Many employees and their families 
participated in the project, either as 
workers or contestants, and gained con- 
siderable knowledge about the company. 


Production workers of the firm, where 
employees and management work together 
efficiently, are members of Local No. 1, 
National Union of Beverage Workers 


(CCL). 


* * * 


A good example of an employer’s effort 
to promote good industrial relations came 
to light recently, when a former employee 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
Limited, received an additional award for 
a suggestion. 


While employed at the company’s 
Grand’Mere, Quebec, plant, Maurice 
Normandin suggested through the labour- 
management committee that miners’ lamps, 
usually affixed to work caps, be used by 
men working in dark places where space 
is limited. He received an award for his 
idea. 


Second Award 


Mr. Normandin has now received a 
further award for his suggestion from 
Alcan’s Arvida plant, where his idea has 
also been adopted. The further award was 
made although he had terminated his 
employment with the company a year and 
a half ago. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


of Labour. 
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Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected two applications 
for certification. During the month, the 
Board received seven applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian National Railway Hotel 
Employees, Local Division No. 93, of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, Alta., excluding certain 
employees in the front office, accounting 
office, and engineering department (L.G., 
March, p. 290). 

2. International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
Local 92, on behalf of a unit of labourers, 
including labour foremen and labour lead 
hands, employed by Northern Construction 
Company and J. W. Stewart Limited on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory and 
Northwest Territories (L.G., March p. 291). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways aboard the MV Bluenose, operated 
by the company in its Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar 
Harbour, Maine, ferry service (L.G., April, 
p. 414). 

4. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of long haul drivers and 
local fuel delivery drivers employed by 
The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., April, 
p. 414). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Canadian National Railways, respondent, 
affecting unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the MV Bluenose in the company’s 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 
service. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 
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Labour Relations Board 








2. Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Feder- 
ated Council (One Big Union), applicant, 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent (not previously reported). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board lacked jurisdiction in the 
matter. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Elk Falls Company Limited, Duncan 
Bay, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 514, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and helpers 
employed by John F. Phair, Edmonton, 
Alta., in mail pickup and delivery (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, employed at 
the Yarmouth, N.S. terminal of the MV 
Bluenose, operated by the company in its 
Yarmouth, N.S.-Bar Harbour, Maine, ferry 
service (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

4. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company on its Eastern 
Region (Investigating Officers: J. L. Mac- 
Dougall and B. H. Hardie). 

5. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, on behalf of a unit of road train 
baggagemen and brakemen employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
its Eastern Region (Investigating Officers: 
J. L. MacDougall and B. H. Hardie). 

6. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and _ the 
Branch of the Department. 


Workers of America, Local No. 3838, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Brett- 
Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
employed in its seed cleaning plant at 
Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont. Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


(Investigating 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern Division) (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4, Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
1, Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 

real, and Canadian Marine Radio Division 

No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 


(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 
2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and the Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (see above). 

2 Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife Dis- 
trict Miners’ Union, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
p. 292). 


2. Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited; Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada Limited), and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., April, p. 414). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
(This dispute was in the first instance 
referred to a conciliation board rather than 
to a conciliation officer.) 


4. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (L.G., March, p. 292). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C. and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 510 (L.G., April, p. 415) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, B.C., as 
Chairman. Mr. Harrison was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, C. G. Robson 
and George Home, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Federation and the Union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between La Tribune 
Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), Sherbrooke, 
Que., and Sherbrooke Printing Trades 
Syndicate, Inc. (L.G., April, p. 416) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Honorius 
Michaud, Sorel, Que., as Chairman. Judge 
Michaud was appointed by the Minister on 
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the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and 
Florent Hebert, Sherbrooke, Que., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, Ont. 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; Upper 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Misener Holdings Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Norris 
Transportation Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited; Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, Le., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 
The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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(L.G., April, p. 416) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry Sound, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Little was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. C. Adams, QC, Toronto, 
and Ken Green, Ottawa, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
Association and the union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited, Donnacona, Que., and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 415) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 





Paul E. Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Céoté was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, Marcel 
Belanger, CA, Quebec, and Louis Laberge, 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
the Union respectively. 


Board Report Received 


1. During March, the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in October 


1955 to deal with a dispute between the 
Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan., 
Wei 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 172). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Oka Sand & Gravel Inc. 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report :— 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Paul E. Coété, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. Louis B. Daniels, Montreal, 
nominee of the Union, and Mr. Paul Emile 
Lejour, Montreal, nominee of the company. 


It is worthy of notice that, since the 
renewal for two years as from April 1, 
1954, of the then expiring agreement, the 
plant unit involved in the present dispute 
discontinued its affiliation with the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 50, 
Region 75, and secured certification on 
June 23 of the above referred Union as its 
bargaining agent. Shortly prior to this 
change, the present company had acquired 
control of all the interests of Consolidated 
Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Limited. 


The present dispute has resulted from 
the termination of the above agreement 
under the provisions of Section 10 of the 
Act. It involves about 15 men known as 
“unlicensed personnel” who are engaged in 
the navigation and operation of the com- 
pany’s two tugboats and three barges. 


1. Work Week and Rates of Pay 


Under the terminated agreement, the 
regular working time consisted of 60 hours 
per week of seven days and the rates of 
pay of the unlicensed personnel were the 
following :— 


Per Month 
(OO eee cers deetetebge cs $157.00 
Wheelsman (mate with no 
COLUIICALO ND werent obelaeie tn cise 187.00 





During March the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Oka Sand 
& Gravel Inc., Montreal, and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 


America, Canadian District. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. Caété, 


who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Paul Emile 
Lejour and Louis B. Daniels, both of 
Montreal, nominees of the company and | 
Union respectfully. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


We chelan dia, steueysrseevsnertie essa sas 152.00 
Engineer without certificate.. 202.00 
Oiler Cwinchman)” <i... askieses 172.00 
MT STMAIY Sala dete setae weuaaba sites 172.00 


The Board is of the opinion that in the 
absence of any substantiation by the 
company of its statement of financial 
inability to meet the Union’s demands, it 
has no other course but to appraise the 
above wage scale and the increases sought 
by the Union in the light of the existing 
conditions in comparable transport systems. 
Little, however, has been submitted to the 
Board to evidence such points of com- 
parison, as only two existing agreements 
were quoted by the Union in support of 
their demands and the work performed by 
the men differ somewhat in all three cases. 
These agreements are those of Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited (Sept. 29, 1953) 
and Lakeshore Lines Limited (June 29, 
1955) concluded with the same union as in 
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the present dispute, namely, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 

In the Board’s estimation, the company’s 
offer of a 5-per-cent general increase in 
the rates of pay on the basis of retention 
of a sixty-hour week is totally imadequate. 
The Union is justified in pressing for a 
redress of such sub-standard wages and 
hours of work. In reaching its majority 
decision on this point, the Board has felt that 
it should take into consideration the fact 
that the existing situation has been brought 
about by free collective bargaining process 
through a period of many years and that 
the parties, in the present dispute, who 
have inherited the existing situation from 
their predecessors, are facing each other for 
the first time for the negotiation of a 
collective agreement. 


Board’s recommendations :— 


(a) that the work week do not exceed 
six days, exclusive of Sundays, and be 
limited to 48 hours regular time; 

(b) that the deckhand’s rate of pay be 
increased from $152 to $228 per month, 
and that the same proportional increase 
apply to the other classifications. 


Mr. Daniels, nominee of the Union, dis- 
agrees on these two points and recom- 
mends that the Union’s demands should 
be granted. 


2. Welfare Plan 


The Union is asking for coverage in the 
Canadian Lake Carriers and Seafarers’ 
Welfare Plan. As a counter-proposal the 
company offers coverage in a welfare plan 
of its own which it anticipates to have 
completed in the near future. As the Board 
has submitted no particulars on either plan, 
it is not in a position to make any other 
recommendation on this issue than the 
following: until the company’s welfare 
plan has been established in the other 
plants where it is to be applicable, it will 
not be possible to appraise the value and 
the extent of its coverage as compared with 
that of the other plan sponsored by the 
Union. It seems apparent, however, that 
the latter plan with its feature of inter- 
changeability as the men move from one 
employer to another in comparable employ- 
ment would commend itself for serious 
consideration. The Board estimates that 
this issue should stand until further nego- 
tiations are opened between the parties. 


3. Union Security 


The Board wishes to acknowledge the 
agreement of the company on this issue 
relative to the maintenance of membership, 
check-off of union dues and passes for 
Union’s officials. 
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4. Employment and Promotions 


In the absence of any counter-proposal 
from the company, the Board favours the 
Union’s demand as follows, namely: that 
all unlicensed personnel shall be hired 
through the Union’s offices and that the 
latter failing to fill a vacancy within 
three (3) hours of sailing time, the com- 
pany shall apply to the Seamen’s Section 
of the National Employment Service. In 
cases of promotions, should both these 
offices fail to supply a suitable replacement 
for the vacancy, the said promotions shall 
be made from among the men on the basis 
of seniority in the service. 


5. Statutory Holidays and Overtime Pay 
Rates 


Any work performed on any one of the 
following holidays shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half provided they 
fall within the navigation season of the 
company, namely: (1) Good Friday; 
(2) Dominion Day; (3) Queen’s Birthday; 
(4) St. Jean Baptiste Day; (5) Labour 
Day; (6) Thanksgiving Day; (7) Ascension 
Day. 

Overtime pay rates shall be computed on 
the basis of time and one-half. 


6. Seasonal Bonus 


All members of the unlicensed crews 
covered by this contract, who have served 
continuously aboard their ships, or in the 
same company, from the time of fitting out 
in the Spring to the completion of laying 
up in the Fall, or who are absent during 
this period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them, and 
payable at the end of the season, a total 
not exceeding half of their respective 
monthly rates. 

Considering shorter periods of service, an 
unlicensed employee shall be paid on a 
pro rata basis computed fractionally to a 
nine-month navigation season. 


7. Grievance Procedure 


A written statement of grievances shall 
be submitted to the Master of the ship by 
the ship’s delegate. In the event of failure 
to reach a settlement, the said grievance 
shall be referred to a representative of the 
Union and one from the company. In the 
case of disagreement of the latter, the said 
grievance shall be submitted to an arbi- 
trator jointly appointed by the latter and 
failing agreement, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada. 


8. Other Benefits 


The Board has considered favourably and 
does recommend the Union’s demands 
relative to the following items:— 

(a) Coffee time. 

(b) Fit-out (to the extent it is applicable). 

(c) Safety (concurrence of the company). 

(d) Short-hand work (to apply only in 
cases of shortages of personnel which are 
within the control of the company). 

(e) Refrigerator (concurrence of the 
company). 

({) Other conveniences. 

(¢g) Heavy weather gear. 

(h) Meals (concurrence of the company). 

(i) Linen and equipment (the Board 
accepts as meeting the Union’s demand the 
company’s commitment to provide for the 
comfort and security of the crew by 
supplying as good equipment as it is 
possible under any given circumstances). 

(j) Emergency duties (concurrence of the 
company). 


The Board feels that the remaining 
items of the Union’s demand should be 
dealt with as follows:— 

(a) Travelling: rewording of this demand 
to meet the special conditions of operation 
herein as outlined by the company. 

(b) Coaling Vessels: to stand 
further negotiation. 


until 


9. Duration 

The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment shall remain in force for a period of 
one year from the signing thereof, and shall 
be considered as renewed from year to year 
thereafter, unless a written notice is given 
to the other, within the period of two 
months next preceding the date of expiring 
of the agreement, of its desire to amend, 
modify, change or terminate same. 

Mr. Daniels, the Union’s nominee, recom- 
mends that the new contract should be 
retroactive to the commencement of the 
navigation in 1955. 


10. Bonus in Lieu of Retroactivity 


The Union demands call for a _ retro- 
activity to April 1, 1955. The Board in 
formulating its recommendation on this 
point must draw attention to the fact that 
the Union was certified only on June 23, 
1955, that its notice to negotiate dates back 
to September 6, and that it was only on 
September 30, and October 7, that the first 
and only meeting was held with the 
employer, and that application was made 
to the Minister for the appointment of a 
conciliator. At this initial stage of the 
dispute, the active season for these men 
was reaching towards the end. 


The Board therefore recommends as a 
reasonable compensation, that all unli- 
censed personnel, who have been regularly 
employed since the opening of navigation 
for the year 1955, be paid the following 
bonus, namely: $100 to the deckhand, and 
a proportionally increased amount to the 
other classifications; in cases of shorter 
periods of service, an employee shall be 
paid said bonus on a pro rata basis com- 
puted fractionally to the length of the 
navigation season. 

This recommendation is not concurred 
in by Mr. Daniels as set forth under the 
preceding item. 

All of which is respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pau E. Cérs, 
Chairman. 
Montreal, this 27th day of January, 1956. 


Report of Mr. Lejour 
(Translation) 


As a member of the Conciliation Board 
in this matter, I beg to submit to you the 
following report :— 

During the inquiry, the following 
essential fact was brought forward and 
proved before the Conciliation Board: when 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, was certified as 
bargaining agent for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of the Oka Sand and Gravel Inc., 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
following the renewal of a previous collec- 
tive agreement for a period beginning on 
April 1, 1954, and supposed to end on 
April 1, 1956. 

This collective agreement had been con- 
cluded by the bargaining agent of that 
time, the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, with 
Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel Co. Ltd. 

In my opinion, it is this collective agree- 
ment which is the crux of the present 
dispute between the Union and_ the 
company. 

On the one hand, the Union claims to 
know nothing whatsoever about this collec- 
tive agreement, and denies its existence. 
As a matter of fact, the Union did not 
mention it, and it was the company which 
presented copies of this collective agree- 
ment to the Conciliation Board, as the 
company maintains that the Union never 
legally terminated the collective agreement 
in force. 

Confronted with this document, the 
Union did not succeed in bringing forward 
any arguments of a nature to have the 
existence of the collective agreement in 
force disallowed. Since this document has 
not been contradicted, the Conciliation 
Board must take it into account. 
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I am therefore of the opinion that when 
the Union was certified on June 23, 1955, 
a collective agreement was then in force, 
and that, under Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (11-12 Geo. VI, Chap. 54, 
1948), the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, was 
substituting for the United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Region 75, Local 
13618, as a party to the collective agree- 
ment in force. 

Therefore it must be determined whether, 
after its certification on June 23, 1955, as 
bargaining agent, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, legally terminated the existing 
collective agreement in accordance with the 
specifications of Section 10, Subsection (c) 
of the above-mentioned Act, which reads as 
follows: 


(c) if, at the time of certification, a 
collective agreement binding on or entered 
into on behalf of employees in the unit is 
in force, the trade union shall be sub- 
stituted as a party to the agreement in 
place of the bargaining agent that is a party 
to the agreement on behalf of employees in 
the unit, and may, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the agreement, upon two months’ 
notice to the employer terminate the agree- 
ment in so far as it applies to those 
employees. 


This section provides that the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, as substituted bargaining 
agent, by two months’ notice to the com- 
pany, could terminate the existing collective 
agreement. 

It must now be determined whether the 
Union gave the company the required two 
months’ notice for termination of the 
collective agreement in force. 


On this point, the Conciliation Board’s 
inquiry has before it only one notice from 
the Union to the company, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1955. There is no mention 
therein of terminating the collective agree- 
ment in force. On the contrary, the Union 
requests an interview with the representa- 
tives of the company for the purpose of 
discussing a collective agreement. <A letter 
addressed to you on October 7, 1955, 
informs the Conciliation Board that the 
Union and company representatives, meet- 
ing on September 30, 1955, were not 
successful in bargaining a collective agree- 
ment. 

For lack of evidence before the Concilia- 
tion Board concerning the two months’ 
notice, I find myself obliged to conclude 
that the collective agreement is still in 
existence, 
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Consequently, looking at the dispute 
between the Union and the company from 
a strictly legal point of view, I am con- 
vinced that the Conciliation Board should 
refrain from making any decision concern- 
ing the various claims of the Union, since 
making any decision would amount to 
changing a collective agreement in force, 
and such an attitude would be ultra vires 
and illegal. 

Under the circumstances, I am obliged 
to refrain from making any decision con- 
cerning the different claims submitted by 
the Union, and I venture to express the 
wish that the Conciliation Board may not 
have sat in vain, since it has made it 
possible for the Union and the company 
to meet and to exchange their views in 
anticipation of the bargaining of a collec- 
tive agreement in future. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pauw Emire Lesour, 
Member. 
Montreal, February 27, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As the Union Nominee on the Board, 
having considered the evidence presented 
by the parties concerned in the subject 
dispute, I find and award as follows:— 

On the Board Award— 


Work Week and Rates of Pay 


(a) Having considered the evidence at 
hand I find that the forty-hour work week 
is standard throughout industry in Canada, 
and that the Union’s demands are reason- 
able in this matter. Therefore I recom- 
mend that the Union’s demand for a forty- 
hour work-week be granted: 

(b) No case having been made by the 
company suggesting that an hourly rate 
cannot be adapted to the classifications in 
dispute, I recommend that the Union’s 
demands on the last Union’s proposal 
before the Board be adopted. 


Duration and Bonus in Lieu of Retro- 
activity. (9)-(10) 

Evidence presented during the hearings 
disclosed that through no fault of the 
employees concerned they were deprived 
of the protection of any form of labour 
agreement during the 1955 season, although 
the company submitted a document during 
the hearings which was submitted as a valid 
agreement covering the employees con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in evidence 
before the Board Mr. Lapointe for the 
company admitted that this alleged agree- 
ment had not been applied to the benefit 
of the employees during the 1955 season. 


(Continued on page 563) 


Labour Law 








Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Owner-drivers of taxicabs held not to be employees and thus barred 


from union membership. 
picketing in jurisdictional 


In a dispute involving the application of 
a union security clause in an agreement 
between a taxicab company and its drivers, 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
examined the status of owner-drivers and 
determined that since they were themselves 
employers of other men they were barred 
by the Labour Relations Act from member- 
ship in the union. 


In a second British Columbia case, Mr. 
Justice Wood dissolved an injunction 
restraining picketing on a construction pro- 
ject. He held that the picketing, which 
was directed at the employment of persons 
belonging to a rival union, was not justified 
but that there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove who was responsible for it. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


.. holds owner-drivers of taxicabs are employers 
and therefore can not become members of a union 


On January 10, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia ruled that a taxicab 
owner who drove his own cab but also 
employed another driver was an employer 
under the Labour Relations Act. It held 
also that a contract between a company 
and an owner requiring drivers to be union 
members must be construed as requiring 
employees of the owners to be union 
members but not the owners themselves. 


The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Clyne, who first set out the facts of the 
case. In June 1950, the plaintiff, Morrison, 
purchased a cab from the Yellow Cab Co. 
Ltd. for $5,500, promising to operate his 
cab in conformity with all rules and regu- 
lations agreed upon by the company and 
the Taxi Drivers and Bus Drivers Union, 
Local 151. In return, the company was to 
render certain services to the plaintiff and 
allow him to use the trade names “Yellow” 
or “Star” with distinguishing colour com- 
binations. Though undated and unsigned, 
the parties operated under the terms of 
this contract until a supplementary agree- 
ment was signed on June 3, 1953. 


In another case in B.C., injunction against 


dispute dissolved for lack of evidence 


The new contract was similar to agree- 
ments made with the company by 83 other 
owners. The owners paid the Yellow Cab 
Co. $72.50 a month for every cab operated 
and agreed to purchase from the company 
all the gasoline, oil and spare parts required 
for the operation of their cabs. In return, 
the company promised to provide parking 
lot facilities and a despatching service with 
a two-way radio, main station switchboard, 
telephone lines and call boxes. It also 
permitted the use of its office for storage 
of books and records and the use of taxicab 
stands or exclusive concessions obtained 
from hotel and transportation companies. 
The company also does the collective 
advertising, which costs $400 a month, and 
for a commission of 10 per cent collects 
accounts charged under a credit card 
system. 

The contracts expressly state that the 
owners are not employees of the company. 
Every owner is actually in business for 
himself. He collects his own cash fares 
and in some cases operates more than one 
cab and employs his own drivers and other 
help. The plaintiff at present employs a 
second driver and a part-time bookkeeper. 

This action arose because on January 3, 
1955, the company ceased to supply 
Morrison with the despatching service 
called for under the contract. Morrison 
then sued for damages for breach of 
contract. 

The company’s first argument was that 
no contract existed because the initial 
agreement was undated and unsigned, and 
the second, though signed, was never 
delivered. Mr. Justice Clyne did not agree. 

He said a contractual relationship existed 
and the furnishing of a despatching service 
was an essential term of that contract. 












This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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The company also said that if there was 
a contract, it had been broken when 
Morrison, by his failure to pay dues, ceased 
to be a member in good standing of the 
Teamsters Union, Local 151. He had 
promised to operate in conformity with 
rules and regulations agreed upon by the 
company and the Union and was therefore 
bound by the agreement made between 
the company and the Union on May 1, 
1953, which provided that all drivers, work- 
ing whole or part time, must be union 
members in good standing with dues books 
as proof of membership. The company 
also promised to replace a driver who was 
not a union member in good standing when 
asked to do so by the Union. On December 
31, 1954, the company was asked to replace 
the plaintiff with a union member and the 
cancellation of despatching services was a 
coercive step to compel him to continue his 
membership in the Union. 

Mr. Justice Clyne disagreed with this 
interpretation of the contract. He said 
that Morrison and the other owners were 
not employees of the defendant but indi- 
viduals conducting businesses independent 
of the company except for certain services 
specified in the contract. The initial agree- 
ment provided that the owners must 
operate in conformity with the rules agreed 
upon between the company and the Union, 
but did not say that they must become 
members of the Union. The proper con- 
struction to put upon this provision was 
that owners who drove themselves and also 
employed other drivers and clerical help 
were to abide by union rules in relation 
to their own employees. 

He also dismissed the argument that 
Morrison, who had from time to time paid 
union dues, knew or ought to have known 
that the true intent of the agreement was 
that he should become and remain a union 
member. He thought that the plaintiff 
joined the Union as a matter of policy, 
and not because of any contractual obliga- 
tion, and that when he was advised by his 
solicitor that it was illegal for him to 
belong, he ceased paying union dues. 


Section 4(1) of the Labour Relations Act 
provides in part as follows: 

No employer or employer’s organization 
and no person acting on behalf of an 
employer or employer’s organization shall 
participate in or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of a trade union or 
contribute financial or other support to it. 

The Judge thought these words meant 
exactly what they said and _ prohibited 
Morrison, who was himself an employer of 
labour, from participating in the affairs of 
a Union representing his employees and 
from paying dues into it. 
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This section of the Act was designed to 
prevent employers from influencing the 
decisions of their employees, and should 
have prevented the occurrence of an 
anomalous and improper situation such as 
had arisen in this case where the secretary 
and general manager of the company was 
also a member of the Teamsters Union, 
asserting the right to bargain on behalf 
of the owner with the very Union of which 
he was a member. The result was that 
the wages to be paid an assistant driver 
could be determined by negotiation between 
the Union and one of its own members 
without the owner having any say in the 
matter. 

Referring again to the agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne said that he did not think 
the parties intended to embody the terms 
of the union contract in their agreement. 
If this were so the plaintiff could be pre- 
vented from washing his own car or cleaning 
his own motor. The proper construction 
was that the owners must adhere to union 
regulations in so far as their own employees 
are concerned but were not obliged to be 
union members themselves. Morrison v. 
Yellow Cab Co. Ltd. (1956) 1 DLR (2d) 
607. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


..-holds union not justified in picketing simply 
because of employment of members of rival union 


On February 8, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia for lack of evidence 
dissolved an injunction enjoining 15 mem- 
bers of a union from picketing a construc- 
tion job where members of a rival union 
were employed. It was held that while a 
union was not justified in ruining a firm by 
picketing simply because of the employ- 
ment of persons belonging to another union, 
there was not sufficient proof that the 
defendants were responsible for the 
picketing. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Wood, who first set out the facts of the 
case. In November 1955, a construction 
company obtained a contract from the 
municipality of West Vancouver for certain 
alterations and additions to the local 
municipal hall. The company made verbal 
sub-contracts with certain other firms to 
supply material and do some of the work. 

The company employed only five men 
on the work, three of whom were members 
of the Christian Labour Association, a trade 
union duly authorized to operate in the 
province of British Columbia. This union 
had been certified as the bargaining agent 
of the employees of three other contractors 
and had applied to be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the plaintiff’s 
employees. 


On November 7, after work had begun, 
two pickets began walking up and down in 
front of the municipal hall carrying placards 
which read: “Construction work on this job 
is not being done by members of a union 
affliated with Building Trades Council 
(ACE TOL Uae? 


As a result of the picketing, which con- 
tinued until the granting of the imjunction, 
employees of four of the sub-contracting 
firms who belonged to a union affilhated 
with the A.F. of L. refused to cross the 
picket line. The sub-contracting firms, 
after being notified of the existence of the 
picket line, declined to carry out their 
contracts. 


The construction company then applied 
for an interlocutory injunction against 15 
persons who were officers and members of 
the Building Trades Council enjoining the 
picketing of the construction work at the 
municipal hall. The injunction was granted 
on January 23, 1956, whereupon the union 
members applied to have it dissolved. 


The Judge said that a union could not 
justify the ruination of a construction firm 
by picketing simply because the company 
employed persons belonging to another 
union. There was no labour dispute 
between the plaintiffs and their workmen 
and no quarrel between them and any one 
else. If there was a quarrel it was between 
the unions. In a similar case in Ontario, 
Smith Bros. Construction Co. v. Jones 
(1955) O.R. 382 Mr. Justice McLennan 
said: 

However, in my opinion, if the develop- 
ment of the trade union movement has 
reached the point where workers will not 


cross a picket-line to go to work, that is 
just as effective an interference with con- 


tractual relations as any other form of 
restraint might be. Loyalty to the rule that 
I have mentioned having been developed, the 
rule should not be abused for a wrongful 
purpose and where there is no justification. 


Mr. Justice Wood then considered what 
might have been done about the picketing, 
which had been very hard on the company. 
He said that it would be unconscionable 
for them to fire the men whom they had 
hired and break their contracts, if any, with 
them. Much could be said in favour of 
enjoining the picketers, except that no one 
had been able to ascertain their names. 
The persons named in the interim injunc- 
tion could be properly enjoined if it could 
be proved that they were responsible for 
the picketing. 

Although the defendants had made no 
denial and no attempt to justify the picket- 
ing, the Judge did not think the plaintiffs 
were justified in believing that these 
persons were the cause of the picket line 
because of the wording of the placards and 
because their names had appeared in news- 
paper accounts of the picketing. He said 
that in Cox v. Winnipeg City (1922) 
3 WWER. 376 it was held that although a 
witness may refer to a newspaper report 
to refresh his memory, the report is not 
admissible as evidence of the facts therein 
recorded. He also said the failure of one 
of the defendants to reply to a company 
letter requesting the removal of the picket 
line did not justify the Court in finding 
him, let alone the other defendants, respon- 
sible for the picketing. 


He held that as there was insufficient 
material upon which to found an injunc- 
tion, it must be dissolved. Re Bevaart 
et al and Flecher et al (1956) 18 WWR 34. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


British Columbia raises minimum wage in manufacturing industry, and 


Manitoba issues new regulations setting out rules for spray painting 


An order of the Board of Industrial 
Relations in British Columbia raised the 
minimum wage in the manufacturing indus- 
try to 75 cents an hour for men and 60 
cents for women, and provided for a 
weekly rest period of 32 consecutive hours. 
Other orders applicable to the pipeline 
construction industry exempt the industry 
from the Hours of Work Act until the 
end of 1956 but require overtime rates to 
be paid after 40 hours in a week. 


New regulations issued in Manitoba set 
out comprehensive rules to be observed in 
factories and garages where spray painting 
is carried on. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations respecting 
the construction and use of anhydrous 
ammonia pressure vessels provide for regis- 
tration and approval of plans, shop inspec- 
tion, testing of welders and inspection by 
a departmental inspector before any vessel 
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is put to use in the province. A minor 
amendment was made to regulations regard- 
ing licensing of projectionists. 

Maintenance allowances for disabled 
persons undergoing rehabilitation training 
were provided for in Ontario. 

New regulations dealing wtih fire hazards 
on ships were issued under the Canada 
Shipping Act. Regulations respecting 
examination of engineers were amended. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Examination of Engineers Regulations 


The regulations respecting examination 
of engineers established by P.C. 3280 (L.G. 
1952, p. 1872) were amended by P.C. 1956- 
305 gazetted March 14. The new regula- 
tions provide that the Board of Steamship 
Inspection may permit a person who has 
machine shop service or has satisfactorily 
completed a course in a recognized tech- 
nical school to try certain examinations. 
A candidate who has a science degree from 
a recognized school of applied science may 
be exempted from trying examinations in 
specified subjects. 


Fire Detection and Extinguishing 
Equipment Regulations 


New regulations respecting fire detection 
and extinguishing equipment authorized 
by P.C. 1956-429 were gazetted March 28. 
The new regulations replace the Fire 
Extinguishing Equipment Regulations 
authorized by P.C. 1954-1816, and sections 
of the Passenger Steamships Fire Protec- 
tion Regulations authorized by P.C. 1896 
of 1950. 

The regulations set out the requirements 
respecting submission of plans and 
particulars of fire extinguishing equipment, 
inspections and fire patrol, fire alarm and 
fire detection systems for each class of 
ships listed. Specific requirements for 
pumps, hydrants, extinguishers, fireman’s 
outfits, safety lamps and other fire fighting 
or protective equipment are given in 
Schedules A to G. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 42, gazetted March 
22, the British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has exempted persons 
employed in the pipeline construction 
industry from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act from April 2, 1956, to and 
including December 31, 1956. This means 
that persons employed in this industry 
(defined below in Minimum Wage Order 
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No. 28) may work longer than eight hours 
a day and 44 hours a week during this 
period. The regulation was made under 
authority of Section 12 of the Act, which 
allows the Board to exempt any industry 
from the operation of the Act when this 
1S necessary or expedient because of the 
nature of the work, provided that due 
regard is taken for the welfare of the 
employees. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Act 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 


Act 
Manufacturing 


The minimum wages to be paid employees 
in the manufacturing industry in British 
Columbia were increased by Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 25 
(1956) gazetted March 15. Effective April 
2, 1956, the minimum wage for experienced 
employees in all branches of the manu- 
facturing industry including baking is 60 
cents an hour for women and 75 cents an 
hour for men. Learners are to be paid 45 
to 55 cents an hour depending upon the 
length of service. 

This order replaces two other orders, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 17 (1942) 
(L.G. 1942, p. 92), which applied to the 
baking industry, and Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 25 (1948) (L.G. 
1948, p. 1185), applicable to all branches 
of the manufacturing industry not covered 
by another order. Order No. 17 provided 
for a minimum wage scale for men ranging 
from 35 cents an hour for those under 18 
years to 40 cents an hour for those 21 and 
over. A general order increased the rates 
by 20 per cent in 1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 988). 
Under Order No. 25, the minimum wage 
to be paid both men and women was 40 
cents an hour. Employees with less than 
six months’ experience were classed as 
learners and were paid from 31 to 37 cents 
an hour according to their experience. 

The new order applies to all operations 
in or incidental to the making, preparing, 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, printing, 
finishing, packing, assembling the parts of, 
installing, or adapting for use or sale any 
article .or commodity. It covers all 
employees in the industry except those 
covered by another Order of the Board 
specifically defining their work, and except 
persons in a supervisory or managerial 
capacity whose hours of work are not 
subject to regulations under the Hours of 
Work Act. An employee with less than six 
weeks’ experience in the manufacturing 
industry in the class of employment for 


which he is hired for whom the Board has 
issued a permit is classed as a learner. 

Where men and women do different work, 
the minimum wage that may now be paid 
in the manufacturing industry is 60 cents 
an hour for female employees and 75 cents 
an hour for male employees. Equal rates 
must be paid, however, where men and 
women are doing the same work in the 
same establishment. Apprentices and part- 
time or handicapped persons for whom the 
Board may grant permits to work at less 
than the minimum rate must be paid at 
the rate specified in the permit. 


For learners with permits from the 
Board, the minimum wage is 45 cents an 
hour during the first two weeks’ employ- 
ment, 50 cents an hour during the second 
two weeks and 55 cents an hour during the 
third two weeks. The regular minimum 
rates apply after six weeks and also in 
the absence of a permit. 


If overtime work is permitted, it must be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week where the hours worked do not 
exceed eight in any one day. However, if 
by agreement employees work fewer than 
eight hours some days and longer than 
eight on others, overtime rates need not 
be paid until the agreed limits have been 
exceeded. Similarly, employees whose hours 
are averaged over an agreed period need 
not be paid overtime rates unless the aver- 
age exceeds the specified limit during that 
period. The Board may also vary the 
overtime rates when an undertaking has 
been granted an exemption under the 
Hours of Work Act. 


A daily guarantee provision is also 
included. An employee reporting for work 
on the call of an employer is to be paid 
the regular rate for all time spent at work, 
with a minimum of two hours’ pay at the 
regular rate, unless his condition is such 
that he is not competent to perform his 
duties or has failed to comply with the 
accident-prevention regulations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. If he 
commences work, he must be paid four 
hours’ pay at the regular rate, except where 
his work is suspended because of inclement 
weather or other reasons completely beyond 
the control of the employer. School 
students reporting for work on school-days 
on the call of an employer are to receive 
the regular rate of pay for the entire period 
spent at the place of work with a 
minimum in any one day of two hours’ pay 
at the regular rate. 

Employees in the manufacturing industry 
are to be granted a rest period of 32 con- 


secutive hours every week. In exceptional 
circumstances the Board may approve a 
different arrangement. The employer in all 
cases is to notify the employee of the rest 
period allowed him. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions regarding semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders, and the keeping of employment 
records. 

Prpeline Construction 


A special minimum wage order issued for 
the pipeline construction industry, Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Order No. 28 
(1956), was gazetted March 10. This order, 
which took effect April 2, 1956, removes 
pipeline construction workers from the 
general order for the construction industry, 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 12 (1955) 
(L.G., June 1955, p. 680). The minimum 
wage is $1 an hour, the same rate as is 
set in the general order for workers other 
than journeymen in the building trades, 
but an overtime rate must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of 40 in a week. 

For the purpose of this order “pipeline 
construction industry” means: all opera- 
tions in or incidental to the construction 
of any line of pipe used for transmitting 
or transporting gas, oil, or petroleum, as 
well as the preparation for or laying the 
foundations of any such construction, but 
does not include the installation of mains 
and service-lines in, to, or from industrial 
plants or other buildings. 

Notwithstanding any other order of the 
Board, Order No. 28 applies to all 
employees in the pipeline construction 
industry except an employee acting in a 
supervisory or managerial capacity. The 
Board may determine whether or not an 
employee is to be exempted on _ these 
grounds. 

Apprentices, and part-time or handicapped 
persons for whom the Board may grant 
permits to work for less than the minimum 
wage, must be paid at the rate specified in 
the permit. Time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day, and for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 in the week 
where the hours worked do not exceed 
eight In any one day. 

The order contains the usual provisions 
regarding daily guarantee, payment of 
wages, posting of orders and the keeping 
of employment records. 


Manitoba Factories Act 

Regulations under the Manitoba Factories 
Act respecting spray painting in factories 
and garages authorized by Man. Reg. 15/56 
were gazetted March 3. Detailed con- 
struction requirements for spray booths are 
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given and safety provisions for spray paint- 
ing operations are set out. Previously, 
only the general principles for the safe 
operation of factories applied to spray 
painting; there were no special rules for 
the guidance of the employer. The new 
regulations are the most comprehensive of 
any in Canada dealing with the hazards of 
spray painting. 

Spray painting operations may be per- 
formed only under prescribed conditions. 
Spray booths may not be installed in a 
residential, institution or public building; 
spray painting operations are also prohibited 
in such places. In factories and garages, 
spray painting operations must be performed 
in spray booths constructed in accordance 
with the regulations. Spray booths installed 
within a building are to be placed on the 
ground floor against an outside wall unless 
the Minister of Labour approves another 
location. 

Before a spray booth is constructed, the 
plans and specifications must be sent to 
the Department of Labour for approval. It 
must be built according to the approved 
plan and may not be put into operation 
until it has been inspected and an approval 
certificate issued. 

Every spray booth is to be constructed 
of concrete, masonry or steel of specified 
thickness. It must be large enough to 
accommodate at the time of spraying the 
article to be sprayed, the spray painting 
equipment and the operator. The interior 
surfaces are to be smooth, with no project- 
ing edges or recesses where residues might 
lodge. | Non-combustible, non-absorbent, 
non-sparking material that is easily cleaned 
must be used on the floor and the oper- 
ator’s working area. 

Mechanical ventilation must be provided 
so that no vapours may accumulate. The 
entrance to the booth, whether open or 
equipped with doors, is to be directly 
opposite the exhaust outlet. Intake open- 
ings are to be large enough for the exhaust 
fans to operate efficiently and located so 
that no dead-air pockets may form. The 
exhaust fans are to be of non-ferrous 
material such as brass, bronze or copper. 
The exhaust ducts are to be of fire-resistive 
construction with tight joints and sufficient 
clearance from flammable walls. They 
are to be provided with access doors if 
these are needed to facilitate cleaning or 
if ordered by the Minister. The exhaust 
outlets must extend at least two feet 
beyond the exterior wall and must be 
adequately supported. 


Only electric lights may be used in a 
spray booth, and all lighting, electric instal- 
lation and equipment must be of a type 
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approved for hazardous Class I locations in 
the Canadian Electrical Code. All lights 
are to be enclosed in explosion-proof globes 
and portable electric lamps may not be used 
during operations. If the spray booth is 
illuminated through panels made of glass 
or other transparent materials, only fixed 
lighting units may be used as the source 
of illumination. The panels must effec- 
tively isolate the spray booth from the area 
in which the lighting unit is located. The 
panels are to be of non-combustible 
material that is unlikely to break and must 
be maintained so that the temperature of 
any normal accumulation of residue on the 
exposed surface of the panel will never be 
high enough to cause fire or explosion by 
radiation or conduction from the sources of 
light. 

Spray booths must be heated indirectly, 
preferably by steam or hot water. No 
electric heater or stove may be used in 
the booth or in the enclosed area around it. 

Before an employee is allowed to work 
in a spray booth he must be instructed in 
all phases of the work and in all the 
precautions to be taken. He is also 
required to wear a _ suitable respirator 
during spraying operations. 

Paint finishes and thinners are to be 
kept in a fire-resistive paint storage room 
located far enough from the spray booth 
and from any heating appliance that there 
is no danger of the contents being ignited. 
The storage room is to be metal or metal- 
lined with a close-fitting door of the same 
material. Ventilation is to be by means of 
two vent pipes extending directly to the 
outside air. No more than 10 gallons each 
of thinners and paint may be stored inside 
or about the building except by special 
permission of the Minister, who may impose 
other conditions. 


Precautions must be taken to eliminate 
possible fire hazards. Floors, walls, ceilings 
and exhaust ducts are to be cleaned 
frequently with non-ferrous scrapers or 
brushes. Approved metal waste cans with 
tight-fitting covers are to be provided in 
which rags and waste materials are to be 
deposited. The contents are to be disposed 
of at least once daily or at the end of 
each shift. 


Spray booths are to be used exclusively 
for spray painting purposes. If they are 
used alternately for applying paint and 
drying, the drying arrangements must not 
cause a significant increase in the surface 
temperature of the booth. 


Special care must be taken with 
machinery. The motors of automotive 
vehicles to be spray painted and of equip- 
ment used to move these vehicles must 


not be run while in the spray booth or 
while entering or leaving. All vehicles are 
to be moved either by hand or by cable. 
Open flame or spark-producing equipment 
is not allowed in a spray booth, and may 
not be used in the enclosed area around a 
booth if spraying operations may produce 
a dangerous condition. The use of welding 
or cutting equipment in and around a spray 
booth is also prohibited. 

Smoking in a spray booth or paint storage 
room is not allowed at any time. It is also 
prohibited in adjoining areas if there is 
danger of fire or explosion. 

An approved type fire extinguisher is to 
be placed in a convenient place outside 
every spray booth and maintained in good 
working order. “No smoking” and other 
warning signs are to be posted in spraying 
areas and in paint storage rooms. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Rehabili- 
tation Services Act were gazetted March 10. 
The Act, which was passed last year, pro- 
vided for rehabilitation services to train 
handicapped persons for remunerative 
employment and for the payment of main- 
tenance allowances during the training 
period. It also provided that details 
respecting duties of officials, allowances and 
applications were to be fixed by regulation. 
These regulations, approved by O. Reg. 
27/56, are the first general regulations 
issued under this authority. 


The Act is being administered by the 
Department of Public Welfare. An advisory 
committee of five has been established to 
advise the Minister respecting development 
and provision of rehabilitation services. An 
advisory body of three with a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner as chairman has 
also been set up to assist the Director of 


the Disabled Persons’ Allowances and 
Rehabilitation Services Branch in deter- 
mining eligibility of applicants. Field 


workers will personally interview handi- 
capped persons and report to the Director. 

As provided in the Act, a disabled 
person seeking rehabilitation services must 
apply to a local authority or to a repre- 
sentative of an approved organization, who 
will fill out the prescribed forms, which the 
applicant will sign. An application for 
rehabilitation services will be submitted on 
Form 1, which will include the interviewer’s 
observations and comments. It must be 
accompanied by Form 4, the report of a 
duly qualified medical practitioner. An 
application for a maintenance allowance 
must be made on Form 2, Part Two of 
which contains the field worker’s remarks 
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and verification. The applicant must also 
sign Form 3, a consent to inspect assets. 

The applications will be sent to the 
Director, who may ask the advisory board 
to review the medical evidence and may 
also require additional information from the 
field workers. If rehabilitation services are 
approved they will be those available under 
any agreement in force between the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario and the Government of 
Canada or any approved organization. The 
Director will also determine the applicant’s 
eligibility for a maintenance allowance and 
direct the amount to be paid. 

If approved, the maintenance allowance 
will be paid by cheque, monthly in arrears, 
computed from the first day of the month 
in which a handicapped person receives 
rehabilitation services. Payment will cease 
on the first day of the month following 
the month in which rehabilitation services 
are suspended, cancelled, or completed. 
An unmarried handicapped person may be 
paid an allowance up to a maximum of 
$60 a month. If he has dependants, he 
may receive up to $90 a month. A married 
handicapped person living with his spouse 
may be paid an allowance of $105 a month 
if he has no dependants. If he has depen- 
dants, the maximum that he may be paid 
is $115 a month. In each case, where the 
need is apparent, the Director may 
authorize the payment of a further sum 
not to exceed $15 a month. 

Maintenance allowances will be reduced, 
however, if the disabled persons have other 
specified sources of income. An unmarried 
person will not be eligible for a mainte- 
nance allowance at a rate greater than will 
make his aggregate income equal $960 a 
year; an unmarried person with dependants, 
at a rate greater than will bring his income 
up to $1,380 a year; and a married person 
with no dependants who is living with his 
spouse, at a rate greater than will make 
the aggregate incomes of the married person 
and his spouse together equal $1,560 a year. 
Tf he has dependants, he may not be paid 
an allowance at a rate greater than will 
make the total of his income and that of 
his spouse $1,680 a year. 

Liquid assets such as cash, bonds, deben- 
tures and stocks will also be considered 
when calculating income. An unmarried 
person with liquid assets in excess of $1,000 
will not be eligible for a maintenance allow- 
ance unless all those assets are applied in a 
manner approved by the Director to pro- 
vide for a series of future monthly or other 
periodic payments towards his maintenance. 
The assets of a married person living with 
his spouse will be applied in a similar 
manner if the combined assets of the dis- 
abled person and his spouse exceed $2,000. 
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The regulations provide that the Director, 
in addition to considering applications for 
benefits, may also suspend or cancel reha- 
bilitation services if a handicapped person 
fails to comply with regulations or does not 
make use of the services authorized. The 
Director may also suspend or cancel the 
rehabilitation services if he thinks that the 
disabled person is not benefiting from the 
services being provided or is not making 
satisfactory progress towards rehabilitation. 
In such cases, allowances will also be 
suspended or cancelled. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act respecting 
anhydrous ammonia pressure vessels, author- 
ized by O.C. 657/56, were gazetted March 
29. (Anhydrous ammonia is extensively 
used as a liquid fertilizer and is usually 
stored in pressure vessels in either a liquid 
or gaseous state. It is a potentially 
dangerous substance that requires careful 
handling.) The regulations set out require- 
ments respecting the design, construction 
and use of pressure vessels and pressure 
containers for anhydrous ammonia. 


Only approved portable cylinders, storage 
tanks, transport tanks, applicator tanks or 
other pressure containers designed, con- 
structed and fitted in accordance with the 
regulations may be used for the storage, 
delivery or application of anhydrous 
ammonia. The standards used in these 
regulations are based on the requirements 
of the Canadian Standards Association 
Code (B.51), the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers Codes and_ the 
standards of the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute of Memphis, U.S.A. 

Before a pressure vessel or pressure 
container, including a bulk storage tank, 
used storage tank, transport tank, farm 
trailer tank or applicator tank, is con- 
structed or brought into the province, the 
design must be approved and registered 
by the Department of Labour. The manu- 
facturer in every case is required to submit 
drawings and specifications to the chief 
inspector in accordance with the require- 
ments of CSA Code (B.51). If there is 
any change in the design, construction or 
material other than a minor one, new 
design drawings and specifications have to 
be sent to the Department for approval 
and registration. Once a vessel design has 
been approved and registered, however, 
any number of vessels may be constructed 
according to this design unless it is can- 
celled by the Department or rendered 
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in the regulations, 
provided certain 


obsolete by changes 
codes or standards, 
requirements are met. 

Every vessel must be constructed in 
strict accordance with the registered design, 
including vessel dimensions, the thickness 
of shell and heads, the ASME or ASTM 
material specifications and other design 
details. Specific requirements are set out 
respecting size, design pressure, minimum 
thickness, hot-formed heads, baffle plates, 
manhole openings, fittings, valves, pressure 
gauges and piping. 

Every vessel exceeding five cubic feet in 
volume will be inspected during the con- 
struction stage by an authorized shop 
inspector. If the vessel is built in Canada, 
the inspector will be a provincial govern- 
ment boiler or pressure vessel inspector; 
if it is made in the United States, the 
inspector must hold a National Board 
Commission and be employed by a Code 
State or boiler insurance company. 

Welders, including welding machine oper- 
ators, employed upon the construction of 
pressure vessels must have taken welding 
tests within the previous 18 months. The 
tests are to be witnessed or certified to by 
an authorized shop inspector and must be 
in accordance with the ASME Welding 
Qualifications Code. If the welders have 
not been tested as required, the depart- 
ment inspector may order weld test 
coupons cut from the vessel for testing 
im accordance with the regulations. If the 
coupons fail, the vessel is to be sealed and 
its use prohibited. In addition to these 
tests, the welding procedure, including the 
filler metal to be used in actual construc- 
tion, is to be established, tested and 
proved by the manufacturer and the 
records are to be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment for registration. 

Before shipment, specified information 
must be stamped on every vessel or on an 
attached name plate. The manufacturer 
or distributor must also paint the vessel 
according to instructions. A copy of the 
manufacturer’s affidavit on a prescribed 
form and a certificate of shop inspection 
signed by an authorized shop inspector 
must also be forwarded to the chief in- 
spector and to the consignee whenever a 
pressure vessel is shipped. 

There are special provisions respecting 
transport or trailer tanks used in regular 
commercial delivery service. Designs for 
these tanks and the units to which they 
are attached must be sent to the Depart- 
ment for registration. Every unit used for 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Volume of initial and renewal claims for benefit declined in February, 
dropping 29 per cent from the January total, 22 per cent from February 
1955; but, statistics* show, number on live register rose 7 per cent 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined 29 per cent 
from the January total and were 22 per 
cent below that of February 1955. This 
reduction in the volume of claims was 
common to all provinces. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 185,016 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in February 1956 compared with 261,661 
in January and 236,847 in February 1955. 

The very large increase in the number 
of revised claims received during the month 
(166,543) was due to the recomputation of 
claims filed since October 1, 1955, on which 
a benefit period was not established. This 
procedure was introduced in order to 
interpret contributions made under the 1940 
Act in terms of a contribution week as 
defined under the 1955 Act, i.e., on the 
basis of the amount of contributions (or 
earnings) in a week rather than the number 
of days. 

On February 29, a total of 510,963 
claimants for regular and seasonal benefit 
had their unemployment register in the live 
file, comprising 413,083 males and 97,880 
females. This represents a 7-per-cent incre- 
ment over the 476,946 claimants (382,287 
males and 94,659 females) recorded at 
January 31, the increase for the most part 
occurring among the males. On February 
28, 1955, the number of claimants having 
an unemployment register in the live file 
was 619,701 (508,611 males and 111,090 
females). 

A total of 201,048 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month, 
entitlement to benefit being granted in 
122,150 or 60 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 75,897 initial claims for which the 
decision was “not entitled to benefit,” 68,414 
or 90 per cent failed to meet the basic 
contribution requirements, while in the case 
of the remaining 10 per cent a_ benefit 





*See Tables E-1 to H-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


period was established but a disqualification 
was imposed (these 68,414 claims were con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit regula- 
tions but 17,093 or 25 per cent failed to 
establish a seasonal benefit period). The 
chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause,’ 7,049 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work,’ 4,455 cases; and 
“refused offer to work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work,” 2,697 cases. 

New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit during the month numbered 173,759, 
as against 266,822 during January and 
213,991 during February 1955. 

A total of $32,188,102 was paid during 
February to both regular and_ seasonal 
beneficiaries in compensation for 1,733,650 
weeks, in comparison with $24,632,203 and 


1,364,097 weeks during January and 
$34,897,486 and 11,068,140 days during 
February 1955. 

Reduction in the claimant’s maximum 


weekly benefit rate occurred very infre- 
quently, only 7 per cent of the weeks 
compensated (or 125,663 weeks) being 
reported as partial. During February, the 
proportion of partial weeks which were due 
to excess earnings stood at 54 per cent as 
against 56 per cent in January. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries for 
regular and seasonal benefit per week during 
February was 416-1 thousand, compared 
with 313-3 thousand during January and 
489-5 thousand during February 1955. 

Of the 72,010 claims considered for 
seasonal benefit, 3,596 were renewal seasonal 
benefit claims filed. 
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Claims adjudicated numbered 71,512, of 
which 51,019 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
142,084. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,504,791 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At February 29, employers registered 
numbered 281,986, an increase of 797 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 4,318 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,401 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 


remaining 917 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 56 cases, 
two against employers and 54 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 440.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in February totalled 
$20,043,943.42, compared with $19,304,487.62 
in January and $17,173,515.42 in February 
1955. Benefit payments in February 
amounted to $32,168,997.54,+ compared with 
$24 619,181.337 in January and $34,884,364.41 
in February 1955. The balance in the fund 
at February 29 was $873,417,741.80; at 
January 31, there was a balance of 
$885,542,795.92 and at February 28, 1955, of 
$869 ,000,298.57. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


tEstimated. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1223, March 19, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked for General Motors Corporation, 
Windsor, Ont., as a machine operator, from 
March 20, 1950, to July 29, 1955, when he 
was temporarily laid off on account of a 
shortage of work. He filed an initial claim 
for benefit on August 2, 1955, which was 
allowed. 


On Septembr 19, 1955, local 195 of the 
United Automobile Workers, of which the 
claimant is a member, called a strike at 
General Motors Corporation. On that date 
the majority of the workers at the Windsor 
plant were on layoff and those who had 
filed a claim, including the claimant, con- 
tinued to receive unemployment insurance 
benefit. However, on or about October 10, 
1955, the employees were notified by mail 
that work was to be resumed at the plant 
as of October 12. They failed to report 
for work and the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant and those associated 
with him in this appeal from receipt of 
benefit as of October 12, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, because in his opinion, 
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on that date, they lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the factory at which 
they were employed. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees on November 1, 1955. 

The board of referees, which heard rep- 
resentatives of the company and of the 
union in Windsor on November 23, unani- 
mously allowed the appeal. In the board’s 
opinion, General Motors of Canada Limited 
had failed to fulfil the condition laid down 
in the master agreement between the com- 
pany and the union regarding notices of 
recall when these notices were sent by 
postcards instead of registered mail, and 
therefore the appellants had never been 
legally notified to return to work. It was 
not disputed that each of the claimants 
did, in fact, receive a notice of recall. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees the chief claims officer appealed to 
the Umpire, contending that “if the stop- 
page of work had not interfered with the 


company’s schedule as conveyed to the 
representatives of the union, operations 
would have resumed on October 3”. He 
Also submitted that a disqualification was 
in order from the date of normal return 
to work without any notice and that, in 
fixing October 12 as the date of disqualifi- 
cation, the insurance officer delayed the 
disqualification beyond the proper date. 
The union requested a hearing, which 
was granted, and it was held in Toronto 
on February 13, 1956. Earl R. Watson and 
James Dowell, President and Ist Vice- 
president, respectively, of Local 195 of 
UAW-CIO, and I. G. Ross, of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, attended. 


Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 
my decision is that the claim for benefit 
should be disallowed as from October 12, 
1955. 

In my view the insurance officer has 
satisfactorily established the causal rela- 
tionship between the labour dispute and 
the claimant’s unemployment on October 12. 

There may be in some cases difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the unemployment 
of an individual is due to a labour dispute. 

In the present case, however, we have 
undisputed evidence that the seasonal lay- 
off and recall were discussed by officials of 
the company and the union at a meeting 
which took place on August 31, 1955. It 
was then agreed, as shown by the letter 
addressed by the plant manager to the 
chairman of the plant committee on 
September 1, 1955, that production would 
be resumed approximately on the 11th of 
October. 

This fact entirely disposes of the sug- 
gestion that the notices of recall were 
fictitious and merely to prevent the 
workers from receiving unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

The union has argued, and the board of 
referees has accepted that argument as 
reasonable ground for allowing the appeal, 
that the notice of recall was not a legiti- 
mate offer of work because it had not been 
sent in accordance with the procedure set 
out in the master agreement between the 
company and the union. 

In my view, this is entirely irrelevant 
to the issue. We are not concerned with 
the terms of the contract but solely with 
the questions as to whether or not there 
was work for the claimant and whether or 
not it was made available for him. 

I may add that, if a worker resumed 
work at the employer’s premises imme- 
diately after the settlement of the dispute, 
such evidence strengthens the inference 
that his unemployment, or part thereof, 
was caused by the dispute. 


It is significant to note in this connec- 
tion that work was resumed at General 
Motors of Canada Limited as soon as 
feasible after the settlement of the dispute. 

For these reasons, the claimant and 
those associated with him in this appeal, 
all of whom admittedly were directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute, were rightly 
disqualified from the receipt of benefit 
pursuant to Section 63 of the Act. 

The chief claims officer has asked that 
the general disqualification, which was first 
imposed as from October 12, be now made 
effective as of October 3, “the date of 
normal return to work without any notice”. 

I am not prepared to do so. It has not 
been shown that the insurance officer was 
not in possession of all the facts when he 
rendered his decision. 


Decision CU-B 1224, March 23, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
worked as a stationary engineer for 
rsh Ltd., ......., Que., from November 
1953 to September 14, 1955. He filed 
an initial application for benefit on 
September 16 and stated that he had 
lost his employment on account of union 
activities. The employer reported on form 
UIC 479 (confirmation of separation) that 
he had been laid off. A further verifica- 
tion with the employer, however, revealed 
that the claimant was dismissed because he 
was “drinking on the job” notwithstanding 
previous warnings in that respect. The 
claimant was asked for his comments and 
he replied that he was fired “on account 
of having intoxicating liquor” on the 
premises on August 20, 1955, when the 
plant was closed for operations and only 
a few were employed on repairs; he added 
that, when he inquired about the real 
reason for his dismissal, he was told that 
he did not “play the game right” in so far 
as the union was concerned. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from the 
receipt of benefit for a period of six weeks 
because, in his opinion, he had lost his 
employment by reason of his own mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
43(1) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on October 3, appealed to a 
court of referees, contending that on many 
occasions officials of the company had 
brought beer to the employees as a reward, 
and that the real reason for his dismissal 
was his union activities. 
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The employer was again asked for 
further information and, in reply, he 
stated that it had been reported to the 
management that the claimant “had con- 
sumed beer and had offered it to others, 
while on duty as an engineer for the 
boiler and other pressure vessels’; further- 
more, a case of beer had been found in his 
locked cupboard. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant and a representative of his 
union, in Montreal on October 27, con- 
firmed by a majority the decision of the 
insurance officer. 

The dissenting member of the court 
expressed the opinion that the real reason 
for the claimant’s dismissal was his union 
activities. 

From the majority decision of the court 
of referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on December 1. 

The union requested an oral hearing, 
which was held in Montreal on February 
20, 1956. The claimant and _ representa- 
tives of the union, the company and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
a former employee of the company 
attended the hearing. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
consider that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit. 

The statement that he had been drink- 
ing on the job is not borne out by satis- 
factory evidence. 


(The company’s representative) stated 
before me that trustworthy employees had 
reported to the management that the 
claimant had consumed and _ distributed 
beer in the plant on August 20, 1955. 
Personally, he had not seen the claimant 
drinking beer but had only noticed glasses 
lying around on tables, when passing by. 
Furthermore, he was unable to say whether 
the claimant had ever been warned about 
drinking on the job. As to the case of 
beer which was mentioned in one of the 
employer’s reports, he himself had dis- 
covered it in a cupboard of the boiler room 
after the claimant’s dismissal. He could 
not state positively, however, that this 
cupboard was for the claimant’s personal 
use. 

On the other hand, the claimant 
emphatically denied at the hearing that he 
had consumed beer at any time on the 
employer’s premises or that he had kept 
a case of beer in the boiler room or 
elsewhere. A former employee of the firm 
who appeared as a witness stated that he 
himself had drunk beer on the premises 
on two or three occasions with the fore- 
man’s approval and in the presence of the 
claimant, who had not consumed any. 

Taking into consideration the original 
statement of the employer as to the 
reason for separation, the interval which 
elapsed between the alleged offence and the 
claimant’s dismissal, and the positive and 





Oppose U.S. Withdrawal from ILO 


(Continued from page 538) 


handled by methods less drastic than the 
withdrawal of the United States from the 
organization”. 

A second protest against the suggested 
withdrawal came from J. D. Zellerbach, 
President of Crown Zellerbach Corp., and 
United States employer delegate to the 
ILO from 1945 to 1948. He also served 
as Vice-chairman of the ILO Governing 
Body. 

In a statement made before the Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Zellerbach said: “Far from 
being Communist-dominated, the ILO has 
served as a valuable forum for the presen- 
tation of progressive 
capitalism, on 


ideas on 
facilitating 


modern 
co-operation 
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direct evidence which is all on the 
claimant’s side, the appeal is allowed. 
between management and labour. Such a 


positive approach is, of course, the best 
answer to Communist attempts to impugn 
the free enterprise system and to sow 
discord between labour and management. 
Moreover, the ILO’s comprehensive studies 
of forced labour have struck a serious blow 
to Soviet pretensions that Communism 
operates in the interests of the workers.” 

He went on to say that he believed 
withdrawal from the ILO “would be an 
isolationist action in violation of our 
international interests and responsibilities. 
It would leave a highly important field by 
default to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites.... I would consider abandonment of 
our ILO membership, therefore, as morally 
and politically indefensible.” 


Labour Conditions 


in Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 156 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 100 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 





Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Mepartment of Acracule ure s:.,.16j5.sis,0,epeceehereiererews 1 $ 18,325.00 
Defence Construction (1951). Ltd. ..cs..02.... il 63,605.00 
Department of Defence Production (February). 154 1,198,224 .00 
OSG S OTL CET 5 dye case cusdersrtaie: sctiten Lpsvesretnouole abcd dogs pein? 9 47,112.67 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 











The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supphes 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to cere Dee, oe 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint wi Dp 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $12,292.39 was collected from seven employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 119 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Vauxhall Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, construction of two check structures 
on main canal, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N 8: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Valcartier Que: Bedard Girard Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 
Petawawa Ont: Reinhold & Gutzman, *clearing. Edmonton Alta: Progress Electric Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution system; Burns & Dutton Construction Co, con- 
struction of housing units & services. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of school extension. Chillawack B C: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, *site 
improvement & planting. Vancouver B C: W C Weberg, interior painting of apart- 
ments; Henry Berger, *lawn maintenance of apartments; R G Kelly, *repair of fire 
damage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of main gate & guardhouse 
& additional floor to bldg 88, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown N B: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of chain link fence & accessories; Newton Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of physical training bldg (M-2) & outside services. Renous N B: 
Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of frontal traverse, transfer bldg, RCNAD. 
Bagotville Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness 
shelters, RCAF Station. Longueuil Que: H Coupal Construction, installation of water 
main, Sorel Industries. Sé. Hubert Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & 
erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: W Rourke Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to garage bldg #83, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of hospital & outside services. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction 
Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside services. Cobourg Ont: Joice-Sweanor 
Electric, revision to fire alarm & watch system, #26 COD. North Bay Ont: Coseley 
Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of readiness shelters, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Bowyer-Boag Co Ltd, supply «& installation of 
sprinkler & automatic fire alarm system in administration, hospital & GIS bldgs. Cold 
Lake Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, addition to hospital, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of ranges, return stores bldg 
junior ranks clubs, barrack block & outside services, Griesbach Barracks. Ralston Alta: 
Shaw Construction Co Ltd, provision & stockpiling of gravel, Suffield Experimental 
Station. Comox BC: AIM Steel Ltd, supply & erection of chain lnk fence, RCAF 
Station. Hsquimalt B C: Paine & Townsend, construction of rifle range bldg Work Point 
Barracks. ial 

Building and Maintenance 

Dartmouth N S: W A Moffat Co, shingling & exterior painting of PMQs, HMCS 
Shearwater. Halifax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, repairs to jetty, HMC Dockyard 
Farnham Que: Chas Duranceau Ltée, paving of parade square. Hagen Ont: The 
Steel Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of security fence at #1 Detachment Stock 
Vehicle Park. Shirley’s Bay Ont: Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
ie eee fence. eee C: Rosenquist & Sons, interior painting of Beatty St 

rmoury. V2ctoria : evlin & Co Ltd, j At ee ne sae si 

bldgs, Work Point Barracks. » terior & exterior painting of various 
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Department of Defence Production 
(February Report) 


Bedford Basin N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, installation of concrete septic tank, 
sewage pump & piping, RCN Magazine. Sydney N S: J W Rudderham, installation of 
weatherstat control system in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Courchesne 
& Lafleur Enr, repainting of interior of PMQs. Ville La Salle Que: H K Corey & Son, 
drilling of well, Naval Supply Depot. London Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Co Ltd, 
repair to bldg, HMCS Prevost. North Bay Ont: Stradwick-Brown Ltd, repair of shower 
rooms, RCAF Station. Rockclhiffe Ont: Ajax Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning units in bldg #90, RCAF Station. Jvrenton Ont: W A Moffat Co, recovering 
of bldgs with shingle siding, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, repair, replacement 
& re-insulation of underground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Weatherproof- 
ing Ltd, installation of steam heating system, bldg #114, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
General Equipment & Supplies Co Reg’d, installation of asphalt tile covering & cove base 
on floor of drill hall, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Little-Borland & Co Ltd, shingling 
roofs of bldgs, Military Camp. Aldergrove B C: Monarch Roofing Co, repair & altera- 
tions to bldgs & guard house, Naval Radio Station. Boundary Bay B C: Quest Metal 
Works Ltd, construction & installation of kitchen equipment, bldg 18, RCE. Chilliwack 
B C: Flexible Window Screens, installation of roll-away window screens on windows of 
PMQs, 11 Works Coy, RCE. 


Department of Fisheries 


Valleyfield Nfld: Kenney Construction Co, construction of staff house & dwellings; 
Kenney Construction Co, installation of sewer, water & electrical systems & construction 
of roads & walks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of transit Shed #46A. 
Quebec Que: Beaudet & Fils Enr, construction of sanitary facilities & offices, West End 
Shed A. Prescott Ont: Prescott Construction Ltd, enclosure of stairways & passenger 
elevator, Grain Elevator. Vancouver Harbour B C; Empire Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Works Ltd, renewal of roofing, #4 Elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Cyril Babb, construction of shed. Charlottetown P E I: Bruce 
Stewart & Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to dredge “PWD No 12”. Caribou N S: Stanley 
Mason, “dredging. Yarmouth Bar N S: John Henry Leedhamn, raising bridge & con- 
struction of approaches. Miscou N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf repairs. Val 
Comeau N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Black Cape 
(Woodman’s Beach) Que: Bert Dimock, wharf relocation & extension. Pointe Basse 
Que: Chas Verreault, wharf extension. St. Paul (Ile aux Nowx) Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, 
improvements to wharf approach. St Roch des Aulnaies Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, wharf 
repairs. Vercheres Que: Lucien Lachapelle, wharf improvements. Burlington Ont: The 
Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, breakwater repairs (east section). Ottawa Ont: Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, improvements to elevators, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of addition, Woods Canadian Bldg; Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 7th floor, Postal Terminal Bldg; Maurice 
Savard, redecorating Temporary bldgs, No 6 & No 9. Pefferlaw River Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, stage 2. Sandwich Ont: Luigi De 
Apollonia, alterations & renovations, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Bailey Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of bridge over Don River, Sunnybrook Hospital. Waterford Ont: 
Cromar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, *dredging. Outlook Sask: Horosko Bros, construction of post office bldg. 
Peace River Alta: Walters Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 
Waterton National Park Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge 
over Waterton River. Deas Island, Fraser River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank protection. 
Vancouver B C:: Burrard Shipyard & Engineering Works Ltd, *repairs to launch Walronda; 
Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of central heating boiler house & 
prosthetic services bldg, Shaughnessy Hospital. Yoho National Park B C: Mannix Ltd, 
grading, culverts & base course, mile 21-0 to mile 28-0. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Point Pelee National Park Ont: Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
comfort stations; Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system. 
Riding Mountain National Park Man: Arthur Freiheit, construction of administration 
bldg, Wasagaming Townsite. Banff National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd, 
construction of ski Jump, Mount Norquay. Elk Island National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering Co Ltd, grading of parking & recreational area & construction of approxi- 
mately 3,000 feet of highway adjacent thereto. Kootenay National Park B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of combined staff quarters & office, West Entrance; Oland 
Construction Ltd, construction of stores bldg & workshop. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd. construction of transmitter bldg. 
Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co, additional airport development. Quebec 
Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *construction of icebreaker, lighthouse supply & buoy vessel. 
St Hubert Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional airport development. Owen 
Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, *construction of tugs. Winnipeg & Vivian 
Man: Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, construction of bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: Pigott Con- 


struction Ltd, extension to maintenance garage. 


Co Ltd, airport development. 


Wiliams Lake B C: Dawson, Wade & 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 554) 


anhydrous ammonia delivery must also 
meet the requirements of the Highway 
Traffic Board. 

Requirements for bulk storage and dis- 
tribution plants are also set out. Before 
construction or installation is commenced 
the plans for these plants have to be 
approved by the Department. Anhydrous 
ammonia storage tanks may not be buried 
underground but must be installed in the 
open at a distance of at least 50 feet from 
adjoining property. No tank may be 
located closer than 400 feet to any school, 
church, hospital, or other place of public 
assembly. 

Every tank or container must be in- 
spected by a departmental inspector before 
being sold, leased or put to use in the 
province. A “Sale and Installation Report” 
must also be forwarded to the Department 
within 30 days after a vessel is sold, leased 
or installed. 

Repairs by welding to a tank or its 
fittings may be done only with the approval 
of an inspector. If consent is given, the 
welding must be done by a person holding 
a pressure welder’s authorization signed by 
the chief inspector. 

Any anhydrous ammonia pressure vessel 
or container which does not meet require- 
ments or which is not being used in a gafe 
manner will be sealed by an inspector or 
other authorized officer. 
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The regulations also provide that opera- 
tions pertaining to the unloading of railway 
tank cars are to be performed in accordance 
with the rules and requirements of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act respect- 
ing licensing of projectionists were amended 
by O.C. 490/56, gazetted March 9, to allow 
experienced persons who have not served 
an apprenticeship to qualify for a third- 
class certificate. 


The regulations approved by O.C. 924/54 
(L.G. 1954, p. 862) provided for four classes 
of projectionists’ licences, first, second, 
third-class and apprentice. A third-class 
licence enables the holder to operate pro- 
jection equipment in towns, villages and 
hamlets using incandescent lighting. To be 
eligible for examination for a third-class 
projectionist’s certificate, an applicant had 
to serve an apprenticeship of six months 
under a licensed operator. Now, a person 
who has served sufficient time to enable 
him to pass a written and practical exam- 
ination to the satisfaction of an inspector 
is eligible, as well as the applicant who has 
served the required term of apprenticeship. 


Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Salaries and Hours of Labour 


in Municipal Government Service 


Police constables, firefighters and labourers gained salary increases 


in several Canadian municipalities in 1955. 


of work per week were cut. 


Salaries of police constables, firefighters 
and labourers were increased during 1955 
in several municipalities across the country. 
The standard hours of work per week were 
reduced in a few centres. 

This information is based on returns 
from 76 municipalities covered by the 
annual survey of wage rates conducted by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

The accompanying table shows the 
maximum basic salaries* of first class police 
constables and firefighters, hourly wage 
rates for works department labourers, and 
standard hours of work per week for each 
of these three groups of workers. The data 
apply to the pay period preceding October 
1, 1954 and 1955. Comparable data for the 
years 1953 and 1952 appeared in the July 
1954 issue of the Lapour Gazerte (p. 1035). 


The salaries of both police constables 
and firefighters were highest in Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Toronto. Salaries 
for police constables were generally com- 





*The “maximum basic salary” for police constables 
and firefighters is the salary paid after the proba- 
tionary and training period has been completed, 
frequently from three to five years, but before long- 
term service increases are obtained. It includes 
cost-of-living bonuses, wherever paid, but does not 
include allowances for uniforms, boots, transportation, 
etc. In almost every mstance, the salaries listed 
are those received by the majority of the police 
constables or fire-fighters in each of the communities. 


In a few centres, hours 
Labourers’ wage boosts averaged 5 cents 


parable with those of firefighters. Both 
groups received the same rate of pay in 
several cities in the Maritimes and Quebec, 
while in some centres of Ontario and the 
Prairies, police constables’ salaries were 
shghtly higher than those of firefighters. 

Hourly wage rates shown for labourers 
are those paid to workers in that category 
in the works department of the munici- 
pality, although labourers in other civic 
departments were often paid at the same 
rates. In some cases where ranges of rates 
are given, the lower figure represents the 
starting wage rate and the higher one the 
maximum rate paid to labourers, generally 
to those engaged in more strenuous work 
or to those who have received a_long- 
service bonus. 

Police constables and firefighters received 
salaries increases of comparable size during 
1955. Out of 69 cities reporting firefighters’ 
salaries, 44 showed yearly increases in 1955, 
ranging from $44 to $494 and averaging 
$159 per year. In the case of police 
constables, 37 of a total of 71 cities reported 
salary increases in 1955; these increases 
varied from $60 to $468 and averaged $184 
per year. 

Labourers’ wage rates for 1955 ranged 
from a low of $0.70 in Charlottetown, to a 
high of $1.63 in Vancouver. Increases during 
1955 averaged 5 cents per hour in 40 of 
the 73 reporting centres. 


See Table overleaf > 





Report of Conciliation Board 
(Continued from page 546) 


For this reason, it would seem that the 
employees would have a just claim to some 
retroactivity in any settlement, and I 
hereby recommend that the terms of the 


settlement be made retroactive to the 
commencement of navigation in 1955. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Louis DANIELS, 
Member. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1956* 


Little time was lost in March in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes; 
the total was the lowest recorded since 
March 1955. 

In March 1956 there were 22 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 3,243 
workers, with a time loss of 16,875 man- 
working days, compared with 22 strikes 
and lockouts in February 1956, with 20,144 
workers involved and a loss of 234,795 days. 
In March 1955, there were 13 strikes and 
lockouts, 2,297 workers involved and a loss 
of 15,752 days. 

For the first three months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 37 strikes 
and lockouts, with 23,543 workers involved 
and a loss of 590,010 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 30 strikes and 
lockouts, 14,303 workers involved and a loss 
of 255,406 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
March 1955 and 1956 was 0:02 per cent of 
the estimated working time; February 1956, 
0-27 per cent; the first three months of 
1956, 0-22 per cent; and the first three 
months of 1955, 0-10 per cent. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 13 of the 22 disputes in existence during 
March. Of the other stoppages, six arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and employ- 
ment of particular persons; one over 
reduced earnings; one over a union ques- 
tion; and one was a jurisdictional dispute. 

Of the 22 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during March, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month seven 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955.) 


factory workers 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in January 1956 was 178 
and six were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 184 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 27,000 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 84,000 days caused. 

Of the 178 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, 14, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 68, directly 
involving 9,200 workers, over other wage 


questions; four, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 3,000 workers, 


over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 69, directly 
involving 6,600 workers, over ener ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
two, directly involving 1,000 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
three, directly involving 2,200 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1956 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 70,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,200 000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for January 1956 were 
250 stoppages involving 85,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,000,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) registered a slight gain between the 
beginning of March and April 1956, 
moving from 116-4 to 116-6. A year ago 
it stood at 116-1. 

Current increases in the food, shelter 
and other commodities and services indexes 
were more than sufficient to offset a 
decrease in the household operation index. 
The clothing index was unchanged. 

A rise in the food index from 109-1 
to 109-7 followed a series of moderate 
declines, unbroken since September 1955. 
A substantial increase in the price of 
potatoes, together with higher prices for 
other fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs, coffee 
and cheese, more than outweighed further 
decreases for all beef and pork cuts and 
margarine. 

The shelter index advanced from 131-6 
to 131-9 as a result of increases in both 
the home-ownership and rent components. 

The clothing index remained unchanged 
at 108-7 between March and April 1956, 
as slight increases affecting footwear, men’s 
topcoats and hats were counterbalanced by 
scattered decreases for women’s spring 
coats, hosiery and boys’ cotton sport shirts. 

The household operation index declined 
slightly from 116-8 to 116-6. Decreases in 
most appliance prices and some household 
supplies more than offset increases for some 
items of furniture, floor coverings and 
lawnmowers. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 119-9 to 120-1 as higher prices 
were reported for automobile licences, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees. Prices for 
radios and some magazines were lower. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 1, 
1955) were: food 111-0, shelter 128-7, 
clothing 107-9, household operation 116-9, 
and other commodities and services 118-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased slightly in six of ten regional cities 
between February 1 and March 1, 1956, 


two were unchanged while two showed 
minor decreases. Changes did not exceed 
0-3 per cent. 


Food indexes were lower in seven cities, 
unchanged in one, and up fractionally in 
two. Decreases ranged up to 0°7 per cent 
in Toronto while the two increases, in 
St.. John’s and Winnipeg, were only 0-1 
per cent. Meat prices continued to move 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


to lower levels: further price declines for 
all cuts of beef occurred in most cities, 
while prices for most other meat items 
decreased during the month. Prices were 
somewhat lower for a number of fresh and 
canned fruits. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, margarine, coffee and some fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index was unchanged in six 
cities and showed only small upward 
movements in the other four cities. Cloth- 
ing indexes were higher in eight of the ten 
regional cities and unchanged in two. 
Household operation indexes were up in 
five cities, unchanged in four and down 
slightly in the other regional city. The 
other commodities and services index was 
up in all but one of the ten cities, as 
higher prices were general for new passenger 
cars on March 1, compared with last fall’s 
prices. Increases for auto repairs, tires and 
rates for hospital care also contributed to 
the change in this group index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Saint John +0-3 to 117-4; 
Winnipeg +0-3 to 116-8; Halifax +0-2 to 
114-3; Edmonton-Calgary +0:2 to 114°3; 
St. John’s +0-1 to 105-0*; Vancouver +0:-1 
to 118-6; Montreal —0-3 to 116-7; Toronto 
—0-1 to 118-2. Ottawa and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 117-3 and 
114-7 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1956 


The general wholesale price index (19385- 
39=100) advanced 0-5 per cent, from 222-2 
to 223-3, between February and March. 
Six of the eight major component groups 
advanced, one receded slightly and one 
remained unchanged. 

Non-ferrous metals and their products 
registered the largest gain, the group index 
moving up 1-8 per cent to 207-3 mainly 
because of a substantial increase in copper 
and its products. Vegetable products rose 
1:0 per cent to 195-2. Iron and its 
products and non-metallic minerals and 
their products each advanced 0-6 per cent, 
to 232-4 and 180-0 respectively. Chemicals 
and allied products rose 0°5 per cent to 
179-5 and animals’ products showed a 
slight gain of 0-1 per cent to 217-7. 

Wood, wood products and paper declined 
0-1 per cent to 305-6. 

Fibres, textiles and textile 
remained unchanged at 228.9. 


products 





*On base June 1951—=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Indice 1948=100 


Indice 1949=100, 
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Canadian farm product prices at U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1956 


terminal markets advanced slightly between 
February and March; the index rose 0-8 
per cent from 195-9 to 197-5. The field 
products group index climbed 2-8 per cent 
while animal products declined 0-5 per 
cent, from 232-3 to 231-1. 


Residential building material 
also rose; the index was 0-8 per cent 
March, rising from 289-6 to 


Scattered price increases occurred 


prices 
higher in 
291°8. 
in lumber, brick, electrical wiring, rough 
hardware and certain bathroom fixtures. 


The non-residential building materials 
index (1949—100) rose 0-7 per cent between 
February and March, from 126-9 to 127-8. 


A DBS survey of family expenditure, 
based on records furnished by 969 families 
in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, shows that the families— 
consisting of from two to six persons—in 
1953 spent an average of $1,400 per person. 

The average dollar spent was broken 
down like this: food 27-3 cents; housing, 
fuel, ight and water 15-6 cents; household 
expenses 3°6 cents; household furnishing 
and equipment 6:2 cents; clothing 9-5 
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The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose one-tenth of a point 
between mid-February and mid-March, 
from 114-6 to 114-7. In March 1955 the 
index was 114-3. 

During the month, retail food prices 
rose 0-2 per cent after a five-month decline 
but meat, poultry and fish prices were still 
almost 10 per cent lower than a year 
earlier. Price advances for fresh vegetables 
led the recent upturn. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1952=100), compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour, declined from 116-2 
to 115-8 between mid-December and mid-. 
January. 


cents ; 
care 


medical care 4:3 cents; personal 
1-9 cents; recreation 3:6 cents; 
reading and education 1-1 cents; tobacco 
and alcohol 3-5 cents; gifts and con- 
tributions 2-3 cents; personal taxes 5-8 
cents; security payments (life insurance, 
pension contributions) 4-2 cents; car, 
purchase and operation 7-8 cents; other 
transportation 2:2 cents; and miscellaneous 
1-1 cents. 


Articles on Automation Selected from 


Periodicals in Labour Department Library 


Persons wishing to consult the articles 
on automation listed below are advised to 
refer to their local libraries or to obtain 
the periodical from the publisher. 


List No. 93 


Adjustments to automation in two firms. 
(In Monthly Labour Review, Jan. 1956, 
p. 15-19.) 

One firm was a large manufacturer of 
radio and television sets, the other the 
home office of a large insurance company. 


Aspects techniques de Vautomation, by 
Roger Chartier. (In Relations Indus- 
trielles, Dec. 1955, p. 44-56.) 

Bibliographical notes. 


Points covered include definition, inte- 
gration, feedback, electronic computing. 


Automation—a growing problem. (In The 
International Chemical Worker, Feb. 
1956, p. 7.) 


Part I of a two-part discussion. 


Automation has been operating in the 
chemical industry since World War II. 
From 1947-1952 there has been a phenom- 
enal expansion in production. There will 
be an increase in size of the non- 
production work force in relation to the 
production workers. 


The automation problem. (In The Inter- 
national Chemical Worker, March 1956, 
(ee Wicd) 


Part II of a discussion on automation. 
The effect of automation on wages, 
employment, and retraining of workers. 


Automatic factories are key to next tech- 
nical advance, by J. J. Brown. (In 
Canadian Business, Oct. 1955, p. 26-29.) 


Many companies are studying the possi- 
bilities of automatic production, eg. 
automobile, chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries. Automation is the self-control of 
machines or operations. 


Automation. (In Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees Journal, Dec. 
1955, p. 4-6.) 

Quotes various individual opinions. If 
displaced workers survive they will be 
absorbed. Low-cost production brings the 
problem of consumption. Full employment 
is the solution. 


Automation. (In Economic Intelligence, 
No. 88, Nov. 1955, p. 1-2.) 

Prof. Norbert Wiener thinks automa- 
tion will create an unemployment situa- 
tion. Others are not so apprenhensive. 
Reuther recommends adjusting to the new 
technology. 


Automation. (In Trade Union Informa- 
tion, No. 5, Nov.-Dec. 1955, p. 14-17.) 
Discusses “Detroit automation”; TFeed- 
back control, electronic computers, the 
role of the unions in the question of full 
employment. 


Automation: a new dimension to old 
problems, by G. B. Baldwin and G. P. 
Schultz. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
Feb. 1955, p. 165-169.) 

Partial contents:—Areas of industrial 
relations affected, abilities required of the 


labour force, job classifications and 
seniority, and the problem of displace- 
ment. 


Automation—Advances in automatic pro- 
duction, by Robert T. Collins. (In 

Advanced Management, May 1955, p. 26- 
30.) 


Automation as applied in various indus- 


tries cuts costs, saves labour, improves 


quality and increases output. 


Automation and British labour, by John 
Walton. (In Labour and Industry in 
Britain, Sept. 1955, p. 137-139.) 

British trade unions are studying the 
implications of automation. It is the job 
of unions to see that the worker benefits 
from change in industry and that dis- 
placed workers are absorbed by re- 
training. 

Automation and employment. (In The 

Electron, Feb. 1956, p. 38-44.) 
Automation will probably be considered 

the industrial revolution of the 20th 

century. If intelligently anticipated plans 
can be made now to control its effects 
on society. 


Automation and higher living standards, by 
Sir Walter Puckey. (In Labour and 
Industry in Britain, Dec. 1955, p. 171- 
176.) 


Automation and labour relations, by C. 1. 
Dankert. (In Personnel Journal, Dec. 
1955, p. 263-265.) 
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Realistic look toward some of the 
developments such as shorter work-week, 
more shift work, that may be expected 
as automation progresses. 


Automation, by Helen E. Loftus. (In 
Special Libraries, March 1955, p. 127-128.) 


Bibliography on automation, p. 128. 
Defines automation and indicates how 
automation might be used in library work. 


Automation can be expected to displace 
many office workers, Coughlin testifies; 
goes to Hill for hearing. (In White 
Collar, Nov. 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation ... facts every worker needs to 
know, by Research Associates. (In 
UE News (Canadian), Feb. 3, 1956, p. 
2-3). 


Automation hits treasury plate printers. 
(AFL News-Reporter, Nov. 4, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation—how will it affect offices? (In 
Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 1956, 
p. 16-17.) 


Office conditions will change bringing 
reduction in clerical staff. There will be 
fewer lower-rated jobs and more higher- 
skilled jobs, resulting in a reduction in 
total salaries which would pay for the 
equipment. 


Automation in industry. (In The Fore- 
man’s Letter, Dec. 22, 1955, p. 1.) 


Automation in the office. (In Topics, Dec. 
1955, ~p. 12.) 


First in a series of articles. 


Automation—integrated data processing. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 12-13; 38, 40.) 

The names by which clerical informa- 
tion can be copied. 


Automation : is it blessing or curse for 
radio, TV? (In The CIO News, NABET 
ed: Oct. 1955;,p., 1= *) 


Automation—it starts with work simplifica- 
tion. (In Office Equipment and Methods, 
Jan. 1956, p. 10-11.) 


Automation, magic and menace. (In 
UAW -A.F.L. Auto Worker, March 1956 
p. 4-6.) 


The article surveys prospects and 
problems from the point of view of those 
likely to be affected. Summarizes the 
arguments for and against. 


a 


Automation moves into Canadian railway 
offices. (In The Railway Clerk, Jan. ios 
1956, p. 13.) 
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“Automation”; news behind the noise. By 


Herbert Solow. (In Fortune, April 1956, 
p. 150-155, 160, 164+ .) 


Gives various definitions many arising 
from the numerous conferences on auto- 
mation. Discusses automation as it affects 
the automotive industry, the electronics 
industry and various other industries, also 
computers. On page 170 there is a short 
account of mechanization progress in 
Russia. 


Automation: promise and problems, by 


Walter P. Reuther. (In International 
Free Trade Union News, March 1956, 
p. 3-4.) 

Excerpts from MReuther’s testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. 


Automation safeguards proposed; CIO 


urges 30-hour week, more purchasing 
power as “cushions” to meet the effects 
of automation. (In International Wood- 
worker, Nov. 9, 1955, p. 15.) 


Automation: some human problems. By 


W.E. Vannah. (In Personnel, Sept. 1955. 
p. 100-106.) 


Bibliography: p. 106. 


Partial contents:—Present applications, 
labour opinion, some case histories, auto- 
mation in the office, effects on collective- 
bargaining contracts. 


Automation—some social aspects, by H. de 


Bivort. (In The International Labour 
Review, Dec. 1955, p. 467-495.) 

Discusses the problems raised by auto- 
mation in the light of the experience 
of countries in which it has begun to 
develop. 


Automation—the new technology, by John 


Diebold. (In Harvard Business Review, 
Nov.-Dec. 1953, p. 63-71.) 


Automation will make possible new, 
more comprehensive and more economical 
services. Includes paragraphs on the busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint and applications to 
industry. 


Automation to usher in New Day. (In 


B.C. Lumber Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13- 
14, 2nd issue.) 


Automation: what it is and what it is 


not, by James E. Myers. (In Special 
Libraries, Sept. 1955, p. 308-313.) 


Partial contents:—Definition, the elec- 
tronic computer, job redistribution. 


Automation—What’s 


it all about? By 
William B. Forbes. (In Office Equwip- 
ment and Methods, Jan. 1956, p. 8-9; 
43-44.) 

Summarizes the limitations of electric 
computers and emphasizes that human 
minds decide the questions, facts and 
instructions given to machines. 


Automation—will it cause unemployment? 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 14-15.) 


Specialists will be on the increase. 
Much of the unemployment will be 
“hidden”. There will be more displace- 
ment in the office than in the factory. 


Benpiner, Ropert. The age of the 

thinking robot, and what it will mean to 

us. Detroit, UAW-CIO Education Dept., 

8000 E. Jefferson Ave., 1955. 7 p. 
Reprinted from The Reporter, April 7, 
1955. 


Discusses the advantages of automa- 
tion and the effect of automation on the 
unemployment outlook. There will be 
greater need for higher skills. 


Britain goes all out for automation. (In 
The Butcher Workman, Nov. 1955, p. 16- 
17.) 

Great Britain is rapidly coming to the 
front in automation. There will be a 
development in the educational system for 
the demand for scientists, engineers and 
other skilled men will increase. 


British trade unions welcome automation, 
with some reservations. (In IJnforma- 
tion, United Steelworkers of America, 
Sept.-Oct. 1955, p. 7-8.) 

British unions believe the result will 
be higher wages, better working condi- 
tions and more leisure. Full employment 
is essential. 

British workers face automation. (In The 
Carpenter, Dec. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Discusses the effect of automation on 
various industries. Education and train- 
ing of the labour force will develop 
especially in science and engineering. Fear 
of unemployment is over-rated. 


Can we survive technology? By J. Von 
Neumann. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
106+ .) 

Includes a section:—“‘Alchemy” and 
automation, the usual improvements with- 
in an organization. Also mentioned are 
improvements in transportation and the 
possibility of controlling climate, includ- 
ing rain making. 


CarEY on automation: business must share 


social work. (In The I[UE-CIO News, 
Nov. 7, 1955, p. 9.) 


The challenge of automation. (In Litho- 
graphers’ Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 13- .) 
Paper delivered by J. Conway at a 
recent National Conference on Automa- 
tion, considers chiefly the effect on the 
automotive industries and mentions the 
ditheulty of the older workers. We should 
concentrate on the use of automation for 
the good of all. 


The challenge of automation, by J. R. 
Shapiro. (In Canadian Unionist, Jan- 
Feb. 1955, p. 9.) 


First of a series of radio addresses. 


CIO gives congressional committee plan for 
cushioning effects of automation. (In 
The Brewery Worker, Nov. 1955, p. 13.) 


Congress delves into automation. (In 
Business Week, Oct. 22, 1955, p. 30-31.) 
The U.S. government considers what it 
should do to prepare for automation. 


A critical appraisal—a government that no 
longer leads, by James A. Campbell. 
(In The Government Standard, Dec. 23, 
1955,¢p5 1.) 





The drive for efficiency through automa- 
tion brings a fundamental question to 
the fore—what’s the answer? By George 
L. Greengrass. (In Railway Carmen’s 
Journal, Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Automation as it affects the railway 
industry has already caused unemploy- 
ment. Retraining programs could estab- 
lish job diversification. Skilled labour is 
in demand. 


The education department reports, automa- 
tion is viewed by Rochester Joint Board. 
(In The Advance, March 15, 1956, p. 9.) 

A digest of Ted Silvey’s remarks before 
the Rochester Joint Board covering 
development of machinery, technology, 
industrial revolution and automation, and 
the role the labour movement has played 
in these developments. 


Electrical workers beat automation. (In 


The Electrical Workers’ Journal, Feb. 
1956, p. 18-19; 61-62.) 
What local unions in the electrical 


industry are doing to meet the problems 
of automation. 


Electronics goes modern, by E. L. Van 
Deusen. (In Fortune, June 1955, p. 
1324e5 ©) 

Electronics, key to automation of many 
other industries, is itself becoming 
mechanized. 
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by Walter 


Facing up to automation, Valt 
Unionist, 


Reuther. (In The Canadian 
Sept, 1955, p. 325-326.) 

Automation gives promise of improved 
living conditions and increased leisure. 
Science and technology are giving us the 
tools for economic abundance. 


First national conference of white-collar 
workers discusses office automation. (In 
The Canadian Unionist, Oct. 1955, p. 426.) 


For small business as well as large there 
are many opportunities in automation, by 
Carroll W. Boyce. (In The Monitor, 
Oct-Nov. 1955, p. 14-17; 34.) 


Hardships in automation seen;  sub- 
committee has recommendation after 
investigation. (In Trainmen News, Dec. 
19, 1955, p. 2.) 


How automation hits a plant, by M. 
Richmond. (In Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Nov. 1955, p. 138-140.) 


Automation as used in Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corporation. 


How much automation for your plant? 
By Annesta R. Gardner. (In Dumn’s 
Review and Modern Industry, Feb. 1954, 
p. 62-68.) 

The automated plant is here now in 


industries using mechanized automatic 
handling, e.g. Ford Motor Company. 


How to evaluate automation, by James R. 
Bright. (In Harvard Business Review, 
July-Aug. 1955, p. 101-111.) 

It still takes managerial thought and 


skill to achieve the economic and socially 
desirable level of mechanization. 


The impact of automation and the workers, 
by T. F. Silvey. (In Free Labour W orld, 
Oct. 1955, p. 24-29.) 


Impheations of automation, by Walter 8. 
Buckingham, Jr. (In Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1955, p. 519-523.) 

Partial contents:—Industrial and eco- 
nomic implications, Potential uses, Effect 


on industrial operations, Effect on the 
labour force, 


Kennedy on automation: protection for all 
“Rails” urged. (In Trainman News, 
Oct: 81; 1955, p. 1; 3) 


Labor can handle automation, by Carl 
Huhndorff. (In Machinists Monthly 
Journal, April 1955, p. 119-123.) 

Automation is not really new. There 


will be an orderly transition from mass 
production as we know it. The human 
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element is still necessary. The article 
gives a description of the way automa- 
tion works. 


Merged labor sure to hunt 32-hour week; 
automation’s answer. (In The Guardian, 
Oct! 26; 1955, ps 3.) 


Newspaper makes survey—automation in 
the Federal Service. (In The Govern- 
ment Standard, Feb. 24, 1956, p. 3.) 

Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, 
Feb 17, 1956. 
There will be a reduction in paper work. 


The Government is increasing its use of 
electronic devices. 


Office automation; what’s happening in 
CNR accounting? (In Canadian National 
Magazine, Jan. 1955, p. 4-5.) 


A question and answer interview. 
Brings out many pertinent points. 


Personnel executives differ with Bell system 
on automation effects, so does the US. 
Congress—and CWA. (In The CWA 
News, Jan. 1956, p. 7.) 

Planning for automation: one company’s 

experience, by Del 8S. Harder. (In 

Automation, v. 1, p. 46. Abstracted in 

Management Review, May 1955, p. 310- 

311%) 


Automation as 
Motor Company. 


applied in the Ford 


The promise of automation, America’s next 
twenty years, Part II, by Peter F. 
Drucker. (In Harper's Magazine, April 
1955, p. 41-47.) 

Automation’s most important impact will 


not be on unemployment but on the 
qualifications and functions of employees. 


“Push-button” factories could mean fewer 
accidents. (In The Garment Worker, 
Jan. 1956, p. 19.) 


Reuther urges shorter hours as automation 
age “cushion”. (In The CIO News, 
Octa 245 1055s pee6275) 


Preparation demanded for shorter shifts. 


A review of automatic technology, by E. 
Weinberg. (In Monthly Labour Review, 
June 1955, p. 637-644.) 

Bibliographical foot-notes. 


Partial contents:—Background, 
developments, outlook. 


Roy, Ross. The challenge of automation. 
Detroit, Ross Roy Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., 1955. 5 leaves. 

Also appears in Special Libraries, Sept. 
1955, p. 315-316.) 


recent. 


Text of speech delivered in Detroit, 
June 13, 1955, to the Special Libraries 
Association. 

Increased production presupposes in- 
creased sales and production. Manage- 
ment must co-ordinate all three. Special 
librarians have the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the increased productivity of 
the company they work for. 


Shorter hours to meet automation urged 
by labor. (In The Elevator Constructor, 
Dee. 1955, p. 4.) 


Snags in automation outlined—Keenan, 
Beirne stress need for cooperation. (In 
AFL-CIO News, Feb. 4, 1956, p. 2.) 


Some problems of automation. (In Scope, 
Sept. 1955, p. 44-51.) 
Automation calls for higher technicians. 
Its effects will not be widespread and 
changes will come gradually. Other points 
considered are consumer benefits, working 
advantages, management’s task. 


Statement of James P. Mitchell, US. 
Secretary of Labor on automation and 
technological change before the Sub- 
committee on Economic Stabilization of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Oct. 24, 1955. (In News from 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor, Oct. 25, 1955.) 
9 p. 

Mr. Mitchell defines automation. Its 
application will mean no overwhelming 
problems of readjustment. The effect will 
reduce routine repetitious jobs and all 
workers will move to levels of higher 
attainment. The U.S. Dept. of Labor is 
studying the development of the skills of 
the working force and government respon- 
sibility for a smooth transition is recog- 
nized. 


Technological change on the railroads— 
what it means—studies show impact of 
automation in industry. (In Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Journal, Dec. 1955, p. 18.) 


Technological changes of automation have 
affected railroad workers tremendously 
since 1947. (In The United Rubber 
Worker, Dec. 1955, p. 13.) 


The technology of automation, by Hon. 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (In Congres- 
stonal Record, Proceedings and Debates 
of the 84th Congress, Ist sess., whole 
issue, p. 1-7.) 


There is no need to fear automation, by 
J. J. Brown. (In Canadian Business, Oct. 
1955, p. 30-34.) 

Changeover will be gradual and there 
will be time for displaced workers to be 
absorbed and the expanding economy will 
also help. There will be a gradual up- 
grading of the quality of labour. 


Towards the automatic factory. London, 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning) 
1955. (In Planning, June 13, 1955, p. 65- 
84.) 

Partial contents:—Operation and _ con- 


trol, prospects for the future, problems, 
implications. 


Union leaders detail automation’s impact 


on their industries before Congressmen. 
(In The United Rubber Worker, Dec. 
1955, p. 7.) 


Unionism—answer to automation, by O. 
Wm. Blaier. (In The Carpenter, Feb. 
1955, p. 5-8; Nov. 1955, p. 10-12.) 

Labour must share in the benefits of 


automation and American workers will be 
more than ever dependent on their unions. 


What automation means, by F. G. Wool- 
lard. (In Personnel Management & 
Industrial Equipment. 


1. Sept. 1955, p. 144— 
Factory personnel of the future. 


. Oct. 1955, p. 228— 
How the robot factory will affect 
people’s jobs. 

38. Nov. 1955, p. 288— 

New machines for better living.) 


Address to the Margate Conference on 
the automatic factory. Automation will 
ultimately mean improvement in living 
standards. Management and government 
must face the problem of displacement. 
Strikes must be avoided at all costs. 
Automation can apply only to certain 
types of production. It is a device to 
make work easier and better. 
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What automation means to America, by 
C. W. Boyce. (In Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Sept. 1955, p. 84-90.) 

Partial contents:—Threats to automa- 
tion. “Preserving” jobs. Labour supply. 
Shorter hours. Labour demand. Future 
of automation. 


What did the automation hearings accom- 
plish? (In United Rubber Worker, Jan. 
1956, p. 5.) 


Where automation starts, by The Editor. 
(In Office Equipment and Methods, Jan. 
1956, p. 7.) 


Automation means technological progress. 


Will automation wipe out your job? If 
the workers of the nation are to share 
in the fruits, they will have to do it 
through strong democratic unions. By 
O. W.Blainer. (In The American Federa- 
tionist, Dec. 1955, p. 28-29.) 


Women may be hurt most by automation. 
(In The Paper Maker, Dec. 1955, p. 7.) 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














P.B.L, Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexestier. sar cahicetss celoneantitertant 5,524 99 407 1,572 2,031 964 451 
Agriculturalsswera..conlnn toca oes 688 * 42 157 193 271 23 
Non=Agricultural. oo... cscdeasnawan 4,836 97 365 1,415 1,838 693 428 

IMiaihesi remot oye min vastnere eos ereceerers 4,248 81 322 1,228 1,512 758 347 
Agricultural... oas.2 0s cat ages i 669 * 41 155 187 262 22 
Non-Agricultural 3,579 79 281 1,073 1,325 496 325 

Remiales eam ei mon ate aa ater ee 1,276 18 85 344 519 206 104 
A CTICULtUra ll mpeaeer. Henk eee 19 * * x bs 2 
INon=A sriculturall.. 2c. jcc csccee ess 1,257 18 84 842 513 197 103 

PARAS Cg near ee Mu at tie erence 5,524 99 407 1,572 2,031 964 451 
WA NORVGarswecutve ater cheer: ont 492 13 37 183 154 ads 28 
DUDA VCBLSH eee Meni nitte cere 723 17 54 23 243 127 49 
2 Dee A AN CALS: coreevetnern vee arises 2,593 46 183 730 960 456 218 
AS OASVICALG ce reyeracerul teat mer ener 1,503 21 114 381 583 266 138 
Gor years: amd OVER i). s:.4 vierse occ oncre 213 i 19 45 91 38 18 

Persons with Jobs 

PAN StevGUS! PL OUPS:s.7.<\delsen:dacisen erie 5,216 91 371 1,441 1,954 924 435 
Males Yenc eat etary ye homey tens tem oy 3,974 73 290 1,112 1,441 724 334 
Bem ales meee, Meine. 5 Se alee 1,242 18 81 329 513 200 101 
mAgriCulburallns mane ete Aare 678 * 41 154 190 268 23 
Non=Agricultural is: . coccinea es 4,538 89 330 1,287 1,764 656 412 

PaicaVWorkersh pee sent anicsee we eee 4,103 74 289 1,161 1,624 587 368 
WIGIOE San woos done ange pabreoheanyE 2,959 58 216 853 1,146 411 275 
Wemales sme mac ae tee ee 1,144 16 73 308 478 176 93 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

Bowlisexestearmciasc seaieatanaesasc neek 308 - 36 131 77 40 16 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IB OU MES exes uae Aten belie stents ate 5,111 157 468 1,436 1,644 937 469 
IMiallesprntrsn Soe hee ere An eae 1,045 51 107 254 305 216 112 
emales terescnceeisenias: cule cesena 4,066 106 361 1,182 1,339 2 357 


























* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.8. Labour Force Survey 












































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 18, 1956 Jan. 21, 1956 Feb. 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking Ba 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work (1) 
pLotall looking, for swore s siccesciets Senet a antlomssievslece, a 325 293 299 281 404 375 
WahoutWObss. eters tevecnaiec es amurtaiacvocaics ce tke 308 278 286 2 37 
(Un dersanionithiass. stron, fn ote «Sr acstean 70 = 82 — = aa —_ me 
I SSRTMOTID IRS element sich ancl ones 166 _ 154 — 193 —— 
A= OMMON DS Merah ete eee a nyeper tle erate oar. aes 51 _— 29 = 77 a 
T= AN2 TNO UGS Momma erat tine. siclin a 4s o/avel er ll _— * — 26 = 
SEALS bri OM BINS ay cepse-wtvevnce sneie apis erie foe - — * = * = 
AO =A CVO VSL tararatien te Mensa to seciies Fico ee * — * i * = 
VOT. 6 Clay fee Sr foo Re HNN rataynte Mera Bem Sees mrekiot 17 15 13 12 2 
1A Ro uTsietay <n se Maren such ak kis 4oack ors * * * * * : * # 
A= ot OURS. Float anehs wats Dake oR bs nani 13 11 é i 17 14 
() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Apricul- Utilities, 
hie, Transport- gnenee, Supple- 
FE t i ation, Services, mentary 
— Bashing. aa Construc- | Gommuni- | (including Labour Total 
Trapping acturing tion cation, Govern- Income 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 7 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—A verage............65; 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1958—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average.............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 1,072 
1O55—JanUary..cciesietj sence vere 71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
HODTURTY nea tue eee 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
Mar chitecnrcaatoownntae 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
April 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Maiti accuacinintaas k 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
June.. 77 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
July... 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
(BURL soctde sakes on 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
Septembérvi.na.cc.o: 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
October wee ee 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November.......... 83 357 89 290 274 40 1,133 
December... j.icnciencs 81 363 80 290 272 39 1,125 
1956—January............. 75 352 68 278 268 39 1,080 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports 


in the principal non-agricu 


from employers having 15 or 
Itural industries reported a total em 


ployment of 2,548,885 


more employees—At February 1, employers 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


(1949 = 100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 






















Year and Month = oe a eee 

x eekly - eekly 

Eimploy- [geregate,Averase, Wages snd) Employ- |AReCGE*| ver, Wages and 

iment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries THEN’ Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average.......-....0005- 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 

1948—Average.........0se0eeee 99-7 93-2 93-2 40-06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 

1949—Average......0...0000055 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 

1950—A verage ............006- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 

1951—Average.........-..-005- 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 BLE25 

1952—A verage..........-..200- 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 

1953—A Verage...csccess sees 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 

1954—Average......-.-ss..e00- 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 

LOSS AVELALC ccs. cc sees s nas oe 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 

1953—Jan. 1 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 

Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

Mar 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 

Apr 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

June 112-4 151-5 134-4 Site 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

July 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

Aug 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 

Sept 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

Oct. 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 

Nov 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

Dec. 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 

1954—Jan. 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 

Feb. 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 

Mar. 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 

Apr. 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

May 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

June 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

July 111-7 153-9 137°3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

Aug. 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 

Sept. 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

Oct. 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 

Nov. 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.7 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 

Dec. 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jan. 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138: 

Feb. 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 8 ee 

Mar. 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

Apr. 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

May 107°4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

June 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 

July 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 

Aug. 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143 +7 63.18 

pene. 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

ct. 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 

tev: : 118-2 Lie 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 

ec. 117-9 170-9 144-4 62,02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 

MOSC = Jamin Mecgt stasis assiecieer 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 
x 6 zee : . 156-9 145-2 62.47 
Mele ese jens eee ace 112-5 164-3 145-3 62.48 110-3 164-1 147-9 65.05 




















1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communicati i ili i 
{ , ré g ‘ ication, (6) Publ tt; r 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, oe aera ae 


ational service). 
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\ (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area os ; 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland Brea fen secuersache payors Sikcerabakthasaneaiseaiznarata aps vskarany. ane 123-0 125-1 113-9 54.40 52.67 52. 43. 
Prince, Md ward Usland yore. cecde nis qeinaeis’ssiecin nasi sies 105-9 113-4 96:7 47.48 45.11 46.27 
Nova Scotia. ee aaa ecaroustee cs eta tape ts isso tance ioears race cetah se dvatinle evens 96-7 99°5 91-7 52.63 49 92 50,36 
INGwiBrunS wick sccete coe connie aelon ac none center 110-6 107-4 96-3 54.77 53.55 52,21 
OMS eCrr rm eee ae ae crttink: Heshorale tee tiiiciaiiare Wek eae: 112-5 115-6 105-7 59.88 58.44 57.76 
Ontario Loyd ene re CASTS Tafe ce GfeTaIe a aveverehs io arses avarice Vine, co RIS eats 114-0 1153 107-4 64,93 62.70 62.61 
Misi n GOP ait esse ehetere Seles AicuarSacasces 1s Chstays carapaneionenciPeiasusyaseteres 103-0 105-2 100-7 59.08 58.23 57.27 
Saskauche ware aan. ceet see lates rccrslermete eechiem eee tia eG 107-8 1133 107°8 58.95 58.09 56.98. 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 132-2 133-6 123-7 64.86 62.53 62.05 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 108-9 111-4 99-8 67.30 65.21 64.82 
(lames cee ererepers reve ene le eve ote oars vie wiper ayers, anes 112-5 114-6 105-8 62.43 60.54 60.15 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
te MOINES ata see can dea Gus Eros a titede mee erie yresee am nee pekisps 114°3 110-2 108-6 45.81 44.85 44.17 
SV CLIO esters ea ete marea a akc eh samme eashes nigel cls eysnageia™'svasinis Guatel ethyedsiajars 83-8 89-1 89-8 62.93 61.87 60.06 
WER ey NESS crass sre reractie 4 wk Bh vernpa ote pe argus se tevins : due.eissn eiesap ayaroimoaierd 115-6 119-5 110-6 52.15 48.03 48.68 
Sami MOMMe ae nomi aresetatecc is eaves qyaueielelavewisiiceswis as asa 111-8 106-5 104-6 51.10 49.83 49.43 
VIGISGE:. ccreortianare sch arm crate ea Gee gion alm aymyere vena 104-0 106-2 102-0 52.41 49.75 49.16 
PRSTITOOM EC. ow ciero, eye at esslest atest sie. s abagravessis doin. sie (arpyare ace sbane 103 +7 104-9 100-0 52.53 50,50 49.81 
UE TECUN CES scale aiavavtbar eynse a myn@ 01S Ska )h Goes ahs in us acasolpuay win By 105-5 108-4 93-2 58.29 56.75 56.59 
Drummondville. . 78-3 77-6 74-1 54.78 52.53 54.58 
Montreal. 5.5 ceresssistseicsw ies 114-4 116-0 107-1 61.67 58 83 58.50 
Ge ve EM as Bavaro tetestedayana ns raranes iclersusls acoyciavaralslate 75 ar 112-7 115-7 109+4 57,75 56,32 55.72 
POLST OLOUL Met hereto eleeiccetsleim sis ele cisrcmuiets eciacumersieie 95-8 96-5 91-4 66.48 64.10 63.54 
HOSA Will ated elon sideaine chats cen aise aa oleate Enna gue RiaraIN ELS pO Oe 78:3 79-1 149-3 66.98 65.48 72.79 
AS reper egrets EN ANSON ira, ga ie Gracatsvosetarars whaliiG fe nia ie’syahenr'e ase bles wh oie 115-2 117-9 114-0 71.06 68.98 68.96 
BE CAC RMENES etc. ctandtene. sea tae ad ce war se nag reer e os 102 +6 102+9 112-4 72.89 70.66 70.87 
Toronto 124-6 125-5 118-2 65.88 63.52 63.64 
Hamilton... 108+9 110-1 99-3 67.61 65.62 63.78 
Brantford 88-8 88-3 82-3 61,19 59.45 59.68 
Salts stratectrates eter acer rein eae tose avai che clans, ayavbne anieuavolannyeditig erend 104-3 105-7 92-4 57.75 53.54 54,81 
Kitchener 105-5 106-9 100-3 59.91 58.22 58.15 
Sudbury 130-9 132-6 129-4 78.15 76.13 74,32 
110-8 110-5 106+4 59.16 57.88 57.73. 
122-8 124-1 110-7 73.65 72.25 73.11 
106-1 108-1 81-2 72.58 61.54 70.27 
119-2 119-2 96-2 76.97 75.23 68.26 
104-8 108-5 96-+4 63.82 64.18 60.99 
102-9 106-5 100-8 56.40 55.07 54.86 
eee 109-2 112-9 109-8 56.88 56.52 54.67 
Saskatoon 111-2 114-9 111-4 55.06 54,70 54.04 
TEU CUTTING OM arcfe pete cae -aleks, axes js novs)'s/oVsieigiacaiaahend, sxe7a 2.0 azine i 155-5 159-5 141-7 60.02 57.10 58.73 
Calgary.... 139-6 142-9 131-3 61.09 59.76 59.55 
AVEC OWE Fotis wicks aise iatareuecehaaeravalista Wis ieteveleneco-e: aug ietoysiitle)sevnfsl = 108-3 110-7 100-0 64.71 63.01 62.48. 
RV GUO cere etc vol cunraha anager teats a.sbabcve Tara py otajie.ein’pieveigfnieus aisha 114-9 120°3 108-5 60.93 60.24 59.74 




















meee Se ee ee oe ee ee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 






























Industry 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
VER UD TREE Ee ner ele stalebatates sv 1evs siden sasiecs wearer erate 114-3 114-4 110-2 76.82 73.66 73.40 
Metal mining ans 118-7 117-8 112-0 78.35 75.18 76.19 
CObGs Sa thes aioe nba Orke 2 76-6 76-5 81-1 69.20 68.11 69.25 
Other metal 157-9 156-3 140-9 82.48 78.33 79.92 
THe Siete pater er eine es ee a eee 105-4 106-0 105-2 76.56 73.47 71.20 
SON prez cies, oie MAIER aot ae Fig? wan oe AVE ee 68-2 71-1 75-3 64.24 62.78 59.34 
Oikandnaturaligass assesses en ecer ee ele 227-7 220-8 204-0 88.68 84.77 85.66 
IN@m=me bale ese eels erases onic aio cs teva eae ees tai aeereieree 122-1 124-8 117-0 70.77 67.87 67.48 
Manufacturing: 2.56 asesseccscrses prea var eisai 110-3 109-8 103-6 65.05 62.47 62.53 
Hood and: beveragessacc cee. aeesanicsoaeee shone 98-5 99-4 96-4 58.18 56.95 56.15 
Meat products: Sensor cer nance sso orem nero e 117-2 118-1 113-0 66.43 63.80 65.91 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 70-1 70-0 69-6 53.20 49.20 49-90 
Graintmilll products. i..06ceeleeean see een 101-0 103-0 102-1 61.96 60.25 58.74 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107-8 108-5 103-1 54.10 55.16 52.52 
Biscuits and crackers,............sssescsese esses 87-5 84-6 89-0 49.05 46.00 45.33 
Distilled and malt liquors................-..-..- 98-8 104-2 97-8 72.58 74.20 69.96 
Tobacco and tobacco products................+..-. 104-6 96-7 109-2 54.56 56.88 52.96 
Rubber productssiy ie, 45.19. ee aheaneee 111-1 111-3 102-5 66.20 63.80 64.09 
meat her prod ucts iieaeeerer mene ih amy lantern 90-5 87-9 86-1 45.35 42.29 43.17 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93-2 90-5 88-8 43.26 39.32 41.16 
Textile products (except clothing).................- 88-3 87-4 80-9 53.19 50.50 51.57 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90-3 89-5 81-9 51.09 47.41 48.34 
Woollenigaods) oscar ne etn Renee 74-2 73-8 69-7 51.05 48.68 49.75 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 89-8 89-2 86-6 58.96 57.40 57.83 
Clothing) (textile and fur).:,,cessuas desea teeeenes 95-4 91-7 90-1 43.02 38.56 42.95 
IMM Ob UY ay ee caccurcndoa moar usbacdsauce: 99-8 97-3 92-5 41.93 37.67 40.96 
Woments clothing esque ten ne een 96-5 88-1 95-4 44.18 38.53 42.97 
Kans tre Oodle Mie ere aha Ma eee ew Capel 83-7 83-5 78-0 43.68 40.04 42.9 
Melee lance onsen gas oubaoae oenscnectaectncncun 103-1 103-8 98-1 57.10 54.36 5377 
Saw and planing mills 103-2 104-2 100-0 59.22 56.32 58.02 
SEITE Na GUTS See ee eer Coy ek aie aOR ad 108-2 109-0 102-5 54.44 51.34 52.62 
Other wood products............ 93-1 92-8 81-9| 52.03] 50.86 50. 45 
Paper products............ 117-3 118-6 111-0 76.76 75.38 73.40 
Pulp and paper mills... 119-4 120-8 113-9 82.71 81.96 3°90 
Other paper products... 0cc.s1e8e-4004deeeusens 112-3} 113-0] 103-7] 61.30 | 58.16 58.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 112-9 112-6 110-7 69.63 68.55 at 
dron/and) steel products... :,a0-sesdsccccsneleae.. 107-5 106-2 96-4 73.06 69.93 “50 
Agricultural implements......................... 67-5 64-4 70-0 72.90 70. 56 7108 
Fabricated and structural steel 132-9 128-1 126-7 75.08 72:2 3 a 
Hardware and tools............... 107-7 106-6 97-6 7 66 65. aS 73. 42 
Peete and cooking appliances 100-8 97-9 93-8 64.38 59.85 B06 
TONLCAStINgGS os chy Ae nee tees : : 3 71.7, j 4 
Machinerysamto samen ae a vey n a) ee eons Tee ia 100-7 48 ee ord 
primary ionand steeles.5. .stcsseaac se cnee meee 114-5 14-4 94 3 803 on oa) i 
Sheet metal products............ bee 105-7 107-4 97-8 60 86 bf el ue 
Transportation CQuIpmMente cae ee ee 130-0 128-6 121 4 el 3 ores ree 
Aincral tian diparbssvecgentnsccese: tenes wae. 344-9 344-8 331-8 77'8: He oa 
Motor vehicles... 5.2620. osancees 113-2 113-0 "88.7 oe ous poe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........... 93-0 92-6 113-9 a a = ~ i ie 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 90-4 90-0 79 9 4 43 63 61 ao 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 144-2 135-0 133-4 688i 62 02 A 
Non-ferrous metal products........................ 137-8 128-2 id : me 2 en ue a 
Aluminum products senses uesesee megs. aces 127-7 39 1 1 Hae ee ae ae 
oe and Copper Products. ..siseccesensuenseus.. 111-9 111-7 102.8 "OT 86.77 He oe 
melting and refining... se<+c0066sschescs coe... : A 2 79 86 90 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. oe es oe ee 12.38 pos 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 124-8 2 Heed (O41 ote oe 
Clava DTOCUCts em ais Gees een aa ae a 106-8 108.6 as oo eae owe 
Glass and glass products........................ 128-0 ieee oe 66.46 62.60 62. 60 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 126-5 196." 11S-¥ Bhaee Soa Oh 22 
Se eR Cd Cte ieee hal erences etaee, 123-9 122.8 119.5 7168 7115 3) Oe 
edicinal and pharm i i : Bs ; Fett : 68. 6 
ee UB2] Meh] oe) esa] asa | 6b. a7 
iscellaneous manuf ing i i 5 ean 79. “38 76.8°9 
js acturing industries...... 103-6 103-5 99-4 56.46 54.07 54.4 8 
onstruction.....................005. . 5 
Building and structures. ...c00006+eec00cccccc uc, es 110.3 a oe ae a 
i midi nAet ch nacatece ne 78} lee See ete os 
En pencenne VOT tie Aurea nse oh een ae 85-5 82.6 80.7 3 99 85 41 72 84 
ighways, bridges and streets.................... ae eAedt (9. : 72.84 
: : yi g SULCCUS xa eeact ain reece ee 86-8 96-9 81-5 55.90 53.36 55.11 
ORVICE Somerset A crsiclessres cece ots Gato cataoe . 
Ee aero mi] wet) et) ge) gal ae 
aundries and dry cleaning plants...............__ 3. i We : ; 34.70 
ae @ Plante... .csecesccscs 103-3} 104-0) 100-3] 38.35 | 37.44 36.93 
ndustrial composite...................... : 
meee 112-5 114-6 105-8 62.43 60.54 60.25 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-i to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are aise available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 














(in cents) 
Feb, 1, | Jan..1,, | Heb. 1,. |, Feb. 1,..] Jan. 1.) Feb. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
INewtouncl laid sa aiiivek is tccherstinernt tea cats tlewiestnis 41-2 38-1 40-1 137-4 150-0 139-0 
IN OVS COUIS sme ct eatortsssceleie cia seiecleroret catia ne tariedeons seetosays 41-2 37-9 40-7 132-9 133-0 123-4 
INE WEB runs wick ae. nstce tec Meats se hicieaslde aiave 41-8 40-9 42-4 132-6 135-1 126-2 
REC aay Sere a Sats as, eaL ieee NS Us acts ee Sanat vey atthe 42-5 40-2 2.1 132-0 132-3 128-1 
Ontariones ae era ete ce ere aa Ae smns Meteo ies 40-7 38-7 40-6 155-4 154-8 150-4 
Manito bai, erences eter sete toa nines chia arses 40-7 38-4 40-0 139-2 140-8 136-3 
Saskatchewaniascid.cscsea sings otincetnes 39-8 39-8 40-0 151-9 151-5 148-0 
PA beta) oe: Aer Ren re ee nan nocto neee 40-1 38-4 40-6 153-5 153-4 150°3 
British Columbia (?) 37-9 36°8 38-8 177-4 178-4 171-0 











(‘) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. ) 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


































Earnings Wages 
Industry = Sebel 
Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1|Feb. 1)Jan. 1/Feb.1/Feb. 1\Jan. 1)Ieb. 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 
no. no. | no. cts. || cts: | ets. $ 5 $ 
MVUSUMNAT Ge anlar et aesass ete si cisle ip ts siosesee of idivis: tielojo.sfoun spassisisie(sesgiege & 43-8} 42-0} 43-5] 166-2) 165-1] 160-3) 72.80) 69.34] 69.73 
MGtal Aa IN os occa coneisuis win oteeidtes sea Vis-wisiseamnwaio eae 44-0] 42-2! 44-8) 170-7] 169-4] 163-6] 75.11] 71.49] 73.29 
Gilde aia sac seine naa id rons siaalon eit etansereedaoe 45-8) 44-9) 46-9} 140-3) 140-4] 139-1] 64.26] 63.04] 65.24 
(Other MS balancing race coe oie soos ei sreleeicmeank eres aioe 43-1) 40-9) 43-7] 185-9} 184-6} 178-5] 80.12] 75.50} 78.00 
UGS: cia fesse eyareeas oleat ave o oiecer a veinng 5 Stel PcG als: woteireeeeT so eccogaes 3-1} 41-7) 41-4] 160-6] 159-7} 156-0) 69.22) 66.59) 64.58 
OBS Mer teates Usa e oe ot ee ore eae eee 41-8} 40-7) 39-2) 151-3] 151-5} 147-9] 63.24] 61.66] 57.98 
@ilandimaturalieasascrecisicrtece cere acre one eteete erste ee 46-1} 44-2) 47-6] 181-5) 179-7] 175-2] 88.67] 79.43] 83.40 
NCGMeVe ball eemnr tie estes eins ceteierine ecto aiccretiiees Seiiae eae 44-2} 41-9} 42-5) 156-9] 156-7) 153-6] 69.35] 65.66] 65.28 
IVP ATI Ae TUNNTIS Seen: Soc aie eles crs ea vortiere yates er ekareaees arene 41-1} 39-0) 41-0} 147-3] 147-5) 142-7) 60.54] 57.53] 58.51 
OOGLANGL! HEVETAGES UN eee sean sa esa cincrereincleieicrerinen 40-7) 38-6) 40-7) 130-1] 131-4] 125-5) 52.95) 50.72] 51.08 
eat mnoductsn ane assem mire oie eee cee 39-8} 38-1) 40-4) 155-6} 153-1] 153-7] 61.93] 58.33] 62.09 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..........} 40:7] 35-0} 39-3] 118-5] 117-8] 108-8] 48.15] 41.23] 42.76 
Greil products: scutes ernie monte tia ner 41-2] 39-7] 40-2] 141-9] 140-8] 136-0] 38.46] 55.90] 54.67 
Bread and other bakery products.......5......0s00++ 43-2} 42-8) 43-0] 113-4] 115-3] 108-1] 48.99] 49.35) 46.48. 
Distilled and analtQuors). bs vjeso-. nena eters tee 39-6) 40-5} 39-8} 167-5] 167-4] 160-4) 66.33] 67.80] 63.84 
Tobacco and tobacco products....cessiecssss ee cewcse ces 40-7} 39-2] 40-4] 124-4] 135-0] 121-6] 50.63] 52.92] 49.13 
Rapper predvets Rt wiatelajesave ee waver cialernvsteracelapelt) Bare avavererayeeieree ae see 42-0) 152-2] 151-0} 145-6] 62.86] 59.49] 61.15 
OMENS ONO CUCUSS <terelsissetsysr='s eee o/sts!a\nsaves osysvaiaieterelevsre shee -1) 37-3} 40-1) 103-7} 193-8) 100-4} 42.62) 38.72] 40.26 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) Pear R nae ey 40-7) 36-2} 39-4] 99-7) 98-9] 96-9] 40.58] 35.80] 38.18 
Textile products (except clothing)...........:.0..0-040- 43-3] 40-7] 42-7) 112-9) 112-2] 110-8] 48.89] 45.67] 47.31 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 42-1) 39-2) 40-7) 113-4) 111-1] 111-8] 47.74] 43.55] 45.50 
W oollen goods. etna eae PY exeyeeane 7a) tact toreracetsientyet outa feies sie 43-8} 41-0) 43-8} 106-3} 105-7] 104-2] 46.56] 43.34] 45.64 
Symvheticcsextilestandsille prea. nicninsttcsncn sec eeoe 45-5} 43-4) 45-4] 118-2] 139-7] 116-2] 53.78] 51.95] 52.75 
Clothing (textile DC Lie | a eaters yes tae yee 39-4] 34.5] 38-3| 98-3) 97-7} 99-2] 38.73] 33 71| 37.99 
IMbery Si Clo Gm Ors taratee rae yar ayseieteyeya- 215/170; eva a xan vestensi strove eaten 39-1) 34-6) 37-7) 96-8! 95-9] 98-6] 37.85] 33.18! 37.17 
Women's clothing 37-7| 31:5] 36-9] 105-3] 104-1] 104-7] 39.79] 32.79] 38.63 
Knit goods. 41-1] 37-6] 40-0] 97-2/ 96-5] 97-1] 39.95| 36.28] 38.84 
BW Ona Mroducls re isckeiics Mere ieoe sta tenia ee 41-2} 39-4) 41-7] 131-0) 131-1] 127-6] 53.97] 51.65] 53.21 
x : 
Saweanc planing malllsoa.5 secisescie oe cae tareenencee or 40-3} 38-5) 41-0} 141-0} 140-9] 136-7] 56.82] 54.25] 56.05 
Oe ee Basal fearcyshe forsivie nverarclansie chaise siete Siete re ae 42-6} 118-6) 118-1] 115-5) 51.12! 47.95] 49.20 
g aise. doe\e ssela inv ae Bisinra so aye cited alendata cones : 41-5} 43-6) 111-3] 112-7] 106-4 2 7| ¢ 
Eee a Oe eet ESE OM cn 41-7] 41-4 42.2] 170-9] 170-6] 163-8| 71.27] 70-75) 69.12 
Ar ELM siafenarevehetois!s sept icotisercc av eteramen Shag esrscarevane 41-9} 42-3] 42-7) 183-4} 183-1] 174-8] 78.84] 77.09] 74.64 
Other paper products. coc. sccces has eace esi. 41-2} 39-2) 41. -2 “4 “Al 5 : 3. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. . 39-6 BOLE oe a es oe ae 0 ae ee 
Tron and steel products TL eee eae 41-7} 40-0] 40-8] 168-4] 166-5] 160-0] 70.22] 65.60] 65.28 
Agricultural implements: ......0630c00 oss00000se0ens 39-9] 39-7| 40-5] 175-3] 170-9] 170-3] 69.94] 67.85] 88. 
Fabricated and structural steel... 2... oo, 41-9] 39-6] 41-4] 165-9] 164-9] 165-6] 69.51] 65.30 68.56 
Ancivanevaln iboG lst: settee eeunn oy Saeed 41. 40-4] 41- ae -5| 145-6] 63. “8 : 
Heating and cooking appliances,..................... ad ee 30.8 ed ie Mid Dee 18 28 ae 
Tom castings. o.oo eeeeeeeeetcence ces seeen eeu 41-9} 40-5] 41-4] 166-9) 162-7] 156-2] 69.93] 65.89| 64.67 
ae inery ae ne Mesciaveterean er erecta theme eee 43-0} 40-9) 41-6} 160-8] 158-3] 154-3] 69.14] 64.74] $4.19 
a oes een a steel ansterecaha ack sets wee Bie nfs NEN eee 41-0} 40-1} 39-7] 188-7} 188-7] 174-5] 77.37] 75.67] $9.28 
ee ees Naame canon ae le 40-9 37-9 40-6 159-3 157-6] 154-8] 65.15] 59.73] 62.85 
ans f BUG Tasiale eteraeciee wrciere eee ete +3) 37. *9| 167-2) 165-8) 164-6] 67.38] 61.51] 67.3 
Aircraft and parts 41-9] 40-5 7 7 7 ’ ‘ 0'8 
UCU DEUEUS i form tarara teheta\eissahereseyetsfersieis retetoueieesyaciewreitale -¢ : 41-2) 173-5} 170-8] 172-0} 72.70] 69.17] 70.86 
Motor Veltcles.. 5.4 rjeicireeie<ss/oe.cine nacre 39-3] 38 a5 ‘ 7.91 17 aan Polat 
Ee ele een 39-3 30-2 412 179-0 176-2] 175-6) 70.85] 53.21] 72.35 
Railroad EUs ¢ OMLOS Fe eistcatasstscisistisreneeie 4 38-5 : 64-5) 162-6] 169-2} 65.96] 62.60] 70.05: 
oe one poles stock equipment................] 39-1] 38-6] 39-9] 161-4] 161-6 159-0] 63.11] 62.38] 63.44 
shipbuilding and repairing.........0..06-00.0000c ee, 40-9] 37-0] 41-4] 160-1] 162-2] 150-8] 65.43) 60.01] 62. 
*Non-ferrous metal products 40-91 40 roeea\ a pde 2) 83288) BOC 00 eeieee 
ae DGS cetaieipse.s : *5} 41-1] 169-1] 169-0! 162-7] 69.16] 68.45! 66.87 
Aluminum products.......... 40. d tal ee ele eee 
pres and copper products. sokscine Na RG a 5 nee Ge oe eee ne oe 35 ie 
meltinevandyrenning® 0),c-- 5.4 vasaee saaseneees ome 0-6) 40- is De accie sail oe at ee oe 
FE eg naar 40-6 40-8 41-2 184-7 185-2) 176-2] 74.99] 75.56] 72.59 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40-5 5 .g| 3 ).7 He eo eee abe pees eres 
ope metallie Mineral products. <..4saedaessscv sca ok 43-2 40-8 13-5 ad ie ec Hees a pe 
ERY WeigOLSA asian erie ae ey om eas he NaI Moly te al ane dacellneaqcellasaee tac cal ie: Deane 
CE ode ee oe ae 44-( 139-5] 189-5} 135-8) 61.38] 59.57] 59.75: 
ede he a ce ine ae sl 7 43-2] 149-4! 147-6] 144-3] 65.14] 60.07] 62.34 
Be Pete and Coal cose vee iohet nea Ae as 196-2 199-4 190-6) 78.87| 83.15] 77.76 
Medical ana oh Sora eta aeaitge Sac auaee “8 : 41: 4-7) 154-7] 148- 3.12] 63.43] 61.27 
ae Sales bein sos preparations.,........ 41-6 41-1] 41-0) 127-1) 125-2] 123-6] 59.87] 51.46] 50.43 
BALES c haa tae ee 41- 42-4) 42 6-7) 17 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 40-8 30.3 4 laste ee) tere ee: aueenero 
aenaaamey mets i 00 3) Ss] a) aha) tea) ry) a 0 ee 
Non-durable 00dsie.. 51. cscss asia sande acaee onus ‘al esa-alh aoe “i a eet cop uonne | ieree! 
re ee 40-0] 38:2) eer] date) Pel dey c] Oe cal bead Paes 
Buildings and structures... 00¢0.00ssceede0cs0 sl. 40-0 33.8 a Gel Teo aoe ad ee eel ce 0] 00.08 
NS aig ocean Savane 40-0| 33-8) 39-3) 171-5] 170-1] 163-4) 68.60] 57.49) 64.92 
Electric and motor transportation...................... 44-8 a 15.0) 125.4) 12271] 128-3] 53.88] 49.96) 52.09 
IS CHMICG MARE Ea NAT a. Pe hor eta tay tenn Or pleawen 40-9 39-8 teal eee) eee Dele lee lees 
pods and postenrants SR ee Sai tee eg ae 40-4 40.3 ane ae He aa eed are oe 
saundries and dry cleani Teun ee eo an en f i Nall aie calles -58) 34.47 
Ae DRANG tesa nace aero: 40-7| 39-6} 40-1] 83-1] 82-9] 81-4 33.82} 32.83] 32.64 























* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 








Average Average : 
Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
Worked Earnings Warnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week ' = Earnings Index Earnings 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42.3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950. .....000.0000cceu 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly A-veraige 1951... sss. cvoerepepere's Saves 41-8 116-8 48 .82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952..............0005 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953. ..........5..005. 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.............0005% 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955. .......cceeceeeee 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 
Jantary 99s e950. cs ngie meres as eure 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
Mebriuaryy else L9G. 5. emer fren sac Ss ee 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March, Ue WOO Ds ee esteraysatceseatiavsah vat 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April Ue LODO ctsccereenls cans 41-1 144-3 59.3 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May hOB) aeoreeepscerayspccrnrendaiese 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June NOS Sc cctere ars vera, Ove Seausrare a) 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July aL gO DO itee ee aval srautectc a Vo dase 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August eg OSS: Are etakecnnaes ais ceaee 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
september d, O55): -.ccrcwer aencams 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October De ODD cats trapare wtersooasea daira 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November l,, 1955 s2n:.cic.cacw ses 2 eins 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
December Wy U9Sb ene ae se crcaote as 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
Januarye 1, V956 CO) ee cpincencca nee 41.7* 147-4 61.47* 147-4 116-8 126-2 























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-1 and $57.63. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month oe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

PASO Iet Tt 1 05 Ober etas sucice ree akerptictertisi ets tints 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
FAT ral Oude memene. otss nas ere eke ae ee 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61, 334 290, 276 
Aprile MOD Que er perenne tcc as eee 16, 986 12,563 29,549 303, 118 81,741 384, 859 
PAT ODS Mme merece vat ete teers See ee 18, 545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
eAtorilgle Ob diner, wo oe rate een o eae 11,434 12, 293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 
PATTI pla OD 5 gees seeds neers oe cies 10,611 11, 506 22,117 505, 472 114, 572 620, 044 
IMiaiyeliel Gb cere recy ieee ty eer eae 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493, 222 
une dl Obs amet ne eaten ean aoe 21,675 18, 451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
Jaliva OHS emp eats arse 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230, 576 
PAMID USO eal Ob oem erin ras Rucieenarmcmton 18, 363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
September 11055. an-nn eenene seca. 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121, 945 63,738 185, 683 
@ctoberpieOb sees ve te ane hee ene 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,728 63, 545 181, 268 
INovember Wy 10550. 0. wih onteacnes cons 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December lbh esa ar ero 26, 895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
Jamuarye lel 5 Gris ase eee ih rece: 17, 986 12,111 30, 097 312,066 84, 815 396, 881 
February 1, 1956 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 1, 1956 (2) 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418, 909 107, 927 526, 836 
Apri lal el 9560 Cites oo, ny eee ane 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104, 745 532, 966 























* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUAR Y29, 1956 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I1.C. 751) 








Change from 
























I a 2 
ndustry Male Female Total January’ | February 
31, 1956 28, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................ 609 121 730 | + 270); + 240 
MOLES UL Ys foe ei ice sl etociniate iets patie aia arate Rbrar ts chvcceratanetines ates 4,089 7 4,096 | —1,422 | + 3,470 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 867 68 $35 | + 220) + 619 
oe Mining 501 18 519 + 118 + 346 
NOL ate steases ond atsrererseatspensianene 213 17 230 76 + 161 
Non-Metal Mining ; 87 6 93 a 12); + 82 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits............. Bea ee (haere 6} + 3) + 2 

AP ROSP OCU Seed eet chasers doi tiers nc Shave oie a ibn folacsbeustanz'o- cen arenamorothe 60 27 87 + 1 + 28 

VE Ara eT a CUMMDEIN So Sayers uses elses uainis Gs eso Geese cdogsocrote sy Sk Sean eos 4,850 3,090 7,940 | +1,252 | + 3,279 
MoOodSiaNG! BEVErAGES sya roejeis.e sie ese: acids drscanays store bi aeejesan aces ise 212 176 388 | + 55) + 143 
Tobacco and, LObRCCO PrOGUCES vise .eaeeviccpieye ole isn. 6 sues eons 25 4 29 + 9 + 18 
PRD Were O GUUCUS <n cater atss sesnste sccrt mt rsrcsucuteauereialbecheutin ihershensvor ete 53 31 84 + 8 + 49 
Meat Meri rOd UCUStra mics seers mare are remrhmustias othr akakevavnenence 81 223 304 - i 178 
Textile Products (except clothing)......... ponents ae i 139 181 320 + 80 - 142 
Clothing: (textileand fir) ..c.5.000. canes ns cons ve eewiee seen 179 1,427 1, 606 + 172 + 549 
WOOGEETO di GhS «a tary ste arccorses, He reas sate. 0 deobusrcteg anchageerayeus ven 325 72 397 — 4) + 73 
Pap CPE OGUCES 4 sarge lems SG esses sik TE SKE oo FIO Ue SaaS eae 227 88 315 + 136 + 140 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...........2.... 182 129 311 + 24 + 95 
Drona Sree! Products a saccia cals sacsics vey eee sy wale momen aoe 1,025 189 1,214 + 234 + 746 
Transportation Homipment,.. ..c.cce6scace e aee ere anne oe 1,033 106 1,139 + 307 + 181 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... 4... :00<sc0c2eaccnsanese os 282 48 330 — 43 + 184 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...............-.....05. 544 141 685 + 88 + 361 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............0.00+003e0006 94 27 121 + 483 + 66 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............s.0eee0es800: 27 14 41} — 5] — 2 
Chemicals Producten: ccny saess seeds age se Aetna 236 93 329) + 35) + 129 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................. 186 141 827) + 149) + 227 
Comms tra Clon ..sije.c.shaeaisicpnncas.g.8oda vsti e dees shave as agocte wreener nape 1,346 97 1,448) — 17} + 532 
General Contractors... ckacccasa detec bace «2s slong aw ee 1,016 58 1,074 — 43 > 407 
Specialy (rade Contrachorsi daccspeies ona ayes osnevais paca aya steceiateyenwe e 330 39 369 + 2) + 125 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. ............ 753 419 1,172 + 154 + 468 
EL PANS DOPERLAON cistsesasags agra are vagcea yea ee spake ns many aeemed 605 130 735 + 29 + 200 
SGOT Aer Wher, Acerca eda Tere coe Oca Sle horiec og avauncaaaneiaueiarsuaiedess 29 22 51 + 2 + 22 
COMMNUMICA LION sc sersssiospeysiars-o amare vacels ceatelioueyre & wie a aterarenels 119 267 386} + 128) + 246 
Public Utility Operation............... 20.6. c cece ee eens 168 82 250; + 80) + 188 
PEARL Sach ta ciceeist asa scarsraye aise a ayaiei islands ei ease ahaa AA Sed ananarchene 2,253 2,149 4, 402 + 581 + 1,405 
Wholesales eiditiarcccicesvcinwe Be fiboahincs Shik ah auFHeanes Touahene pees 808 611 1,419 + 103 + 448 

HE bua ere te aie avestvap ate: S Ktsease TR Ia Tae hapten Aya ans a GeO Me aTO RE 1,445 1,538 2,983 + 428 + 957 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 650 1,013 1,663 | + 115} + 427 
Geryleciat emer as< soars cacronadnce site: Carey yeaa ts 5, 492 7,391 | 12,883 | +4,465| + 6,610 
Community or Public Service..... ayahit tyapadee ap aie, Teahakohog seh 208 1,098 1,301) + 149} + 363 
Govern ent ServiCe ve cco.sissevsja:<) ses asrotepaysraa Maree oretna ails (3, 956 608 4,564 | + 682] + 3,499 
TREGTEA TIONS SEL VIC Cis sarscispe terse pa ernie ee AMeiasaa Rad ngamoae 84 93 177 + 22) + 41 
BUSINESS'S Ori CS dais ireies3At shssevinsa ora Fi eraresisiaceea do aomnberenantes 799 443 1,242 + 146) + 577 
Personal Service.......-...+. bsitraientrat esate akeestera eth ne eRe 450 5,149 5,599 + 466) + 2,130 
GRAND sD O VAM oz jcasisyactiys hashes ne sontiee HAelomsaus.e hadeaana ag 21,077 14, 437 35, 514 +2, 638 + 17,188 




















(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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‘TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 1, 1956 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies? 


Live Applications 
for Employment 











Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.............-.+- 5, 670 649 6,319 4,722 1,394 6,116 
Wllenicallisworkens seri. som cers) veers ave spe ainsa tes siecniel etapa 1,807 4,615 6,422 12,072 24,762 36, 834 
les OC OLS nace ie scimeci oseme le Sie errs Ti escola ees ete 1,442 902 2,344 6,401 15,516 21,917 
Personal and domestic service workers............-- 618 5,708 6,326 37,055 21,818 58, 873 
RS QAI STIG yos racassyades ss tess ayerstavexs ios starat coats arcienscscacanrareeieaereiatatase LOM eect 12 4,656 44 4,700 
Aericulgune am! Ashi ne hese .as- syste erarere cies ere ecpetereretsierarese 561 23 584 4,452 666 5,118 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......5....2:.000-+5 8,328 dF, oe 10, 164 195, 689 19, 652 215,341 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)........ 43 58 2,299 715 3,014 
Lextiles: cloviving: Cie..101 semaine sees eee eee 133 1 sn 1,493 BrelD 11,427 14, 642 
Lumber and wood products inc. nso see ven es on 3, 852 3, 853 29,531 197 29,728 
Pulp; paper Gne. printing)... sh... nce..0 00m eae oes 45 1 66 1,148 508 1,656 
Leather and leather products.................... 43 161 204 1300: 877 2, 232) 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 9 a 16 695 58 753 
IMiletalliwy clei: Here ctoey acevo eorieie oe teres ares eae ett 990 12 1,002 12,31] 1, 163 13,474 
Electrically spam e reese sete ce me ee eRe 214 26 240 2,039 1,025 3, 064 
‘Transportation equipment, oo. c.<<<e00s0+< gegen 12 18 30 624 65 689 
Mensa ores Sar tetera race ied wees eiers arcs Sern entolen ae Er: 23 Oller sincere 236 AOS. brsmetene cone 1,503 
@onstruction nas senn ee co ne oe OAs oe See ae 574 68,315 10 68,325 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 550 16 566 34, 065 120 34,185 
Communications and public utility.............. GOK Ri eee 60 928 4 932 
Bra devandl servicemen scis ssetiriions cece ee 185 158 343 4,363 1,967 6,330 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,244 30 1,241 21,692 Pato, 22,829 
MOTGIMEM ee prayemtaeTeoeeonite eae ee 51 9 60 5,062 359 5,421 
EAD DROMU LCOS recite leer eos eine ee 120 2 122 6,544 20 6, 564 
Wnslailledsworkers saenec emit sate one eee ee 2,121 566 2,687 153, 862 24,075 177,937 
Hoodianditopaccousyane erate one 38 52 90 6, 964 7,2 14,173 
Lumber and lumber products................... 356 li 367 19,550 427 19,977 
MiGuail yor ksimee epae ee pery- herp eter eecy ee ae eee ee 226 8 234 4,999 te 5, 643 
COnSGRUCHIONE Jan. isemeee ses eae ct ne ch ae tas D0 Gia esterastereetets 506 83,774 83,776 
Other unskilled workers. ....0..00.0.0<ss0seeees 995 495 1,490 38.575 15, 703 54,368 
GRAND STO DAL Sasa con eee eye 20, 539 14, 299 34,858 | 418,909 | 107,927 526, 836 























(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
















































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous ) Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3,} March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
INe@ who u ra Nain Go. 2c. ds cscitss dus syeiereseeeis.an sawaesaunes 294 330 260 20,927 18,987 20,023 
GomieriBrools es teacs Nrocsmeratloncenat dads da nea os 17 21 5 4,228 3,838 3,468 
Grand Ball sip in. neti asa eeu arse vee comyangenes TU Fees eaitceye ene We Las eoabarsca ne cabs 1,823 1,488 1,741 
Ste Ol Str: pass ennne weramends hake outset ace, saan 276 309 195 14,876 13,661 14,814 
Prince Edward Island............................. 98 69 131 4,352 4,164 4,423 
C@harlovtebownlateee von. sick this.name caeties 70 46 120 2,769 2,612 2,793 
SUMMMETSUAS 5 asta doce anata lbepdlyaystaxtravareseia deters ea is 28 23 11 1,583 1,552 1,636 
INOVALS COULD Rete cisvecciatna ers sata ane octbinauacweiaeradedine 892 887 914 23,840 24,009 275192 
INIMINERS OMe eso estates ba area AON. co neuan.sigwiecabae 33 36 9 986 986 1,085 
Brad Se Wa ber sac ele tere teavaavalcle eters os asaniverta dine. asoh ane 25 28 11 1,491 1,672 1,310 
DET aL IT ee eee crccasshsre mete ssdsavarmat tase aves acts Pelee earavirs 579 596 626 4,211 4,402 5,297 
EEN STI GSS eve racial asset cM Panay ea Po vse Sis a Anaad abet eva ch cise all eB grew apee el nceeseapes eal MS eaesaion etic 1,088 979 990 
FROG VIG fojshalasaudic Ritersnid sre Severn sic reeuters Saras eameunees 49 35 166 2,815 2,766 8,342 
hiverpool.......... RASS raha syondbounigig feova) Maw Aa aisecnes 18 9 45 490 497 456 
New Glasgow.... 30 25 17 3,539 3,280 4,463 
Sporn ov ON scp once Seekers avait sae vanadecputtas are Satssal aretha « 1 1 1 556 679 531 
Sydney.....:...- 67 93 6 4,768 4,777 5,797 
MBUPOs te wide aes 80 51 22 1,480 1,569 1,239 
Maa OUE N22 cae ister e elecaa aint ota oe sin tana d-we-ea 10 13 11 2,416 2,402 2,682 
ING WHE LUNS WIC 3 cob c saucasatretaunen ws veeeet kei 702 896 715 29,766 27,135 31,042 
TREES Ootcn cals vate roo age dem hacawwahnbuitaapae 30 8 113 5,521 4,895 5,095 
Cer ISSUE ORY a criee Meh sca cance att oh endl cate wea TLE ars 25 24 35 2,508 1,910 2,840 
HY GIANTS COME xcrcre Save nichargrricpoiste rhe vamagayauarcearoandactverane.s 14 14 19 2,359 1,948 2,705 
ine deni Chon mace. actotten eave ate an nanan aoe eees gon 128 82 218 1,744 1,615 1,833 
IMIG G fe pieted ch aves, sie tas sucht ck oiavara poate aic\sohayeuenice Unalanayausicaud 28 23 1 629 594 683 
MEOUCUOR Mana nasa titemrk 6 xs ke cox alan etamerrewnleds 294 481 192 8,262 7,687 8,391 
ONG Gastlenciada ciate cia:s cag eink on wernnaurdandaelnad 18 17 4 2,903 2,682 2,922 
SUAT bpd OLDER Ze haat ren Ne oie ag Sidon va ene ease Re ap cold sera 148 195 111 2,594 2,538 2,980 
Pe srs CODEN GTN EYE aon steee misravgvaidi ta ec ie seveus ang Jonge aia’ aac 3 16 ll 1,089 1,874 1,568 
SOS et dag te eeu Sewn eae vicars 8 13 9 702 626 531 
WOO SLOG Keer wcravsiatan her ere. svaunctetteravanacdval pie casovdetes evo eed 6 23 2 1,455 1,266 1,494 
EDULE ID GO Se Pereratepeisiersiitisrai et otsyanciy: svcunnaia eves orasevayaigiaipuarslas-ayersjaie 10,153 10,009 4,502 179,827 160,411 211,568 
WS DES LOS trameces tare tin Sons ote NaH ex Game annana 63 50 9 632 574 880 
IS ERPDO LS a wis, axle Son. asta d Socia vtsvaianalo aiden Goa, anny 24 21 12 922 938 1,164 
ae MSA, ns wae Moe sue oes Opes Aiea R eee eRaws 8 7 4 1,063 923 1,503 
WU BUSADSES Ls aac now aie hake dae nth paae-Aing 94 153 21 2,742 1,621 3,320 
Aner hoor ic ae ee ave oat ete Ra wlnes ve tectecteaia 11 8 3 2,363 1,950 2,544 
GSE WUT a, cascrace eats oararmaas Feed iV Atak Sete Bhito a ecaialone 157 103 137 2,445 1,958 2,350 
TOOUSCAU. Sevkuivietvare Hote asinaea SK ew Hew. bce Kee 63 107 28 1,835 961 1,799 
Drumm ond ville, ocoss <.scc adore es arsiawan:duerevs aianess 75 65 28 2,325 2,334 2,768 
Farnham 45 27 40 1,148 1,152 1,244 
Forestville 305 612 21 1,510 929 2,096 
GaSe. donate cae nen 3 BO MWiscanod sxksiaeeyeas 2,117 1,629 1,836 
Cee State ia. sier ote a clerhw a ie nue odes aiaudeae puta wa rtua dgis 35 17 40 2,285 2,348 2,375 
TRS Lie taps appe reve sacs ay ayia che echt a days one serezaranansrasteneies@ anaraders hesius 141 42 44 3,859 3,539 4,120 
ORO GL SR ey ats 5 foun Sane eve anes ai iecale. ito ero eu eland aya yinei(ohand 2 51 92 17 3,972 3,296 4,222 
TPSSVe ATE sesame 48 38 27 2/933 2696 21568 
HIE eG PADGES erarerc to caiclecainr os rave srileshs sferoloseauchnis levsrstoKt se asa esene 18 18 9 723 729 917 
Ir INAS ASO stata trys tea siavacale atetain reiterate scene oh 113 110 1 2,945 2,167 2,641 
Hie WGC yotrels cain aictnla wiererewe © ale h ae oie oie tatalet aed 1,267 1,185 23 662 433 978 
Mp inte We ante da eta. vt oddivanniannnn Aocswinnss 98 67 45] 4,598} 4,032 5,957 
Loulsevillesiiascdetseusere cere sean vewee menage 42 45 46 1,167 865 1,607 
Mig FOS Pe ens do nautica, ease wee uhaawrdasronteg Gama A: Wis ovatterenaege ava | earsincavivenagate 678 G86: es sneetessrate 
Mia TT GU siete ning wig idea wn Ne Sacer oie Donets leleetne wi 30 109 38 608 497 1,398 
Matane.... 96 100 1 3,947 2,694 4,395 
Mégantic.... 2 5 51 1,239 942 1,352 
Mont-Laurier 4 9 3 1,141 667 1,505 
NE ONT NTARI OTIS ati sede cndiarn tistne steven arciacmencapta ana ips aes 23 41 14 1,923 1,515 2,219 
MDomitresylens tavctes oe grvetalel seenes eiossoveh sae Gide ore. dle favar standin gas Tyevi 4,086 3,518 2,265 53 426 52,199 68 , 902 
ING py? ER 2G TVA TUG eiecevcatl cg, byciars fpuceayarabsoayaatievasevareitarsjinin (eras 2 11 7 2,322 1,936 2,347 
WPortuAltred:..os cathe saasnswaeeie mans aerate Merevsia racers 31 23 6 1,338 1,010 1,211 
QOH SO eater ge (snastarers cre ayo yd andy ove is otepoyaibtena cna gor sNetarn e aeaieys 583 432 363 15,912 15,319 16,877 
MONS PSG. oe RD HL RAEN ATO 33 114 31 4,603 3,316 5,082 
Riviere dW BOW scp oece susssvsanauatece asaya aisrsiacare late apiesava 26 18 168 5,772 4,153 6,153 
VOD SEV Als seta ctera Secon att Daa cratmolacre eres aioe entnenenstens. od 66 476 13 1,044 676 1,316 
FROM Bianca casterow vt nartelaloeie ne ag aeeuisenkrae is: Ranyalerwlecaysi stata 309 291 45 1,718 1,560 2,702 
Sve Agatleic irate vrais uci aor aes acer ee 69 106 8 1,293 971 1,488 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 94 81 20 1,539 1,486 1,626 
Ste, Thérése... .....c00055 48 36 23 1,878 1,862 2,058 
Sib. COLD SS CUB» cam rieyRee which ini sioiarsiaersterrnnayels Gs 84 180 55 3,080 2,088 3,418 
Se Fer rCTIELOh, 4. MUNIN a sncs te Pia ricrtsenc Gin earerase 76 89 35 2;291 2/430 9,429 
Bip I eat st ON is cM once Seca 76 78 39 1,842 1/914 2/120 
Seedaoroiie feet s shad eee aeteecn resin yoni 27 22 17 1,814 1,759 27042 
Sts, Josephvd WA mma Wen wer .- Okman ancsueiaelesc. 16 21 18 2,724 1,968 2,572 
SE aE IGS ee cee aire Melt 5 tse 8 More cron 36 131 34 1,024 1,333 L475 
‘nigan Fall MG eh Re Miu tenons coc 41 3 2 ; 4 132 
Bees ae WN! 60 AR Fos ARC nish. 169 162 151 3,917 3,976 5,592 
eitiges eso er ae ete a 
ford M: mies te ene teiwsagaias 46 54 ) , 7 
Tre Rivisres NR EL EINE fr ch nek eae 77 757 141 5,543 5,156 7,058 
585. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


















































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
, 1 Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
pire e Month Year Month Year 
March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, | March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
aap On Oe eR he has ta ee ey 4163 178 99 1,364 1,127 1,940 
Veal eryetiel egetecs cvpeterrst haters eterese meron au vores etrente sh fat 35 46 52 2,110 2,023 2,157 
Vic tontavillewien semen fie ke aero tear: 101 53 43 2,243 da? 2,331 
Neca reer cates rote keh ron ernie epestaerns A 14,919 11,757 7,079 145,166 144,968 188,749 
ee Me es 8 OME cok MS ace "70 62 9 474 436 524 
FPS UO - oe ere aastspet hats aver th oa cer ean cee so reanraiNerexa suorecaedagt 84 uit 54 1,631 1,669 1,835 
Bellis vullereenee ye cramer cteinieteepes a ishorersie reporter er eaters 12 14 18 1,876 1,788 1,966 
[Bracebric eOnpn waite ewer ce sors anteaters sistas 18 19 31 1,307 1,157 1,595 
ES IreuTYA po GO Me reese tet ale ney Peteter ele etter ter oniah otonetena maneeee cane cra 63 43 20 628 684 814 
BS UMUCLORE ear 2 ge Gs haere cate ables aces k ae ete Ge 127 89 41 1,769 1,949 2,831 
STO Chaylee paacucteeysreusy ete sap e irobexv omtines creas eyeeeasinstre 44 29 21 498 524 706 
Carleton Place By fl: arava 1 342 501 373 
(Gnarly esyccevev eta ore ets casero secanty acs: then vaveretLacin oie 65 151 52 2,052 2,088 2,127 
MOO ae este tes Meee alent Arco Suva cles gl tay bamktaeeton akan 16 8 9 77 759 759 
Moline woods eer. a etnets Gale + ass okie ceteris mete a oe 22 14 23 959 926 1,058 
@ornwealliei ey were earners snseree eens sO anaes ena na 105 95 54 2,693 2,725 3,128 
HOTU EG ray conseteeree siecreus chert MO Hats eee eve ae ars 40 27 4 613 632 782 
BOT CE AMICES en srekrete eter nictin ited Peis sre imeccanc tonearm ayaa 13 8 6 523 470 734 
ort. Willige a). seiiset yon cca crete soe cients 188 238 107 2,188 2,016 3,242 
Greats Fa crete Poweteh sarsralsrertbe costes 2 aveicears ores motel (al apeoetens, cis tors 117 90 55 729 714 1,483 
(GATT OCS Be ravers otc eters ays tases out )surveleve ssshetnietsis dhs coctene 5 a 26 296 352 394 
Goderich essence erotics estes ise ser aee ek ar 19 16 26 694 685 697 
Gielen eee yee sta e a ela tess lied ecs te a2 2g Sep etene abs ses 158 125 §2 1,295 1,313 2,374 
ELM COM eryers eet terercnete stra eerste ee anre Meteo ca la 7A9 699 399 9,563 9,761 14,063 
Ng WES NW: cctiereeieial Prajare esta siete: ns Steere, cle eerenie eae 16 29 4 ike 1,127 1,225 
InisensOulere yaaa tts saeco Geo, cake cnteye Sicese 33 31 0 527 484 676 
a USICASIM DN :s ctesernaststeyerere crareiseis wlarseacsis eperetehsiecansic es 130 167 4 626 482 1,126 
KGnOTaacdeoos cde ee 27 29 i 585 568 856 
Kingston 136 120 130 1,566 1,575 1,646 
Bsc beleniel Waeae ay crz Stare aucets sm ates aoasess ssalgusistshecns ayp-ate 97 97 8 965 906 1,391 
IGT CEnEeIvee rrr rte terrea rat fre teoinerttont S6 106 85 69 2,681 2,929 3, 242 
MDa Tr otG OMe esses: cra otete ata ah detrei ntenes psaveeddver ans epsnciene 30 28 3 874 835 940 
tn G Saiyan Weestarerticts shoe econ A eyele preteens ins ote Vara eneTe a 76 61 41 965 895 1,087 
SES GOO Ue parca er aie orate stare catolenn cacti ana slash: ace 31 23 4 469 468 551 
POH COM ae Behe wo cove urh aca e SURI feet me ee Dee 704 481 340 3, 864 4,238 5,495 
IMIG lil eura cheat teyssetcrasatoecteherenccaee ents ks ss acne ke eto uameee 13 14 6 1,399 1,432 1,642 
IN ATA een ao chs ae ears aoe Ie iss eee eis 5 6 19 768 TAT 954 
ING OrOnuO: arcs nae tu oe kucoe etek asic ate eaten ae 152 138 65 2,618 2,575 3,342 
UN yoraim ele EUS eee eee apes ops eects cere reer etter ees 68 69 46 2,068 2,121 3,099 
INGrEU IB ayer ain Seer cnciey rate oats sie Bs 61 49 30 1,349 1,360 2, 080 
Oakey llOwyercr cates sale por eeA Tt ee ee 129 95 464 422 411 625 
Orillia emer eater Neuere Soldner ee St or 37 48 6 945 911 1,262 
Oslia ae ee rte nee eee eee Ate eee 129 78 89 5, 406 3,898 3, 443 
Ottawa.. 3,602 1,747 916 5, 854 5, 304 5,963 
Owen Sound Lik 42 37 2,110 2,320 2,316 
Parry Sound 5 6 2 498 492 734 
PEIMDTOKe sere ea nee ence nePE aie ee 203 177 83 1,634 1,545 1,957 
Grbac ne ee rc eirnien tenses cinta yh des aye 15 10 40 617 624 748 
Peterborough BOR STORE Ca 166 39 24 2,861 2,854 8,693 
IPHOU ON: eet is cate HEE rata tae soni Meer Gey ol | Reece 2 6 678 662 697 
PortpAnthiur san snare cinsuiesthrinia oat ceaetise 186 250 146 3,321 2,778 4,916 
Port Colborne 7 9 8 704 712 1,057 
Prescott 18 10 8 999 965 985 
enfrew... 21 17 5 554 608 845 
St. Catharines 120 109 98 3,741 3,819 4,099 
St. Thomas 55 48 36 937 956 1,089 
Sarmia. . 086. : Pe eaters fess eee Peni seen terete 76 44 56 2 100 2,092 2,964 
Sault Ste. Marie B54 146 73 1,474 1,478 3,182 
Simcoe 23 23 26 1,119 1,213 1,381 
Sioux Lookout 46 17 4 210 168 280 
Smiths Falls 9 13 9 647 653 542 
Stratford 44 24 32 733 845 17 
SGN PEON all lsu aes ey, at tae eee. eee ee 6 4 2 999 842 ; 

Sudbur 27 1 A tee 
su LeViatelatayeastoeie rena) TT cite al tear ene age siete 274 319 332 3,351 3,094 4,988 
EIGira itr eieee sacle nee. oh cp Ie ay Peete a Sd 194 803 39 1,633 1,576 2,254 
PUGLOMUOR OMIT same karate eh erat aeons eae 4,827 4,208 2,274 34,583 36, 962 47,573 
Trenton Seek Tere ots aera hal ay sos eta eee rar sree Ree een 50 29 18 988 1,024 1,168 
Wiailicer bonne (enithe Mechs, corse ye 2 Sein 35 25 41 742 7i4 935 
Wiaillaiceinun as < yaveriaa 25h ere a ie ee 10 3 4 705 705 779 

Vella ere. csiste thar cry imeiienecre rele Mee cn 64 50 7 2 68 
i 5 13 1,711 1,661 2,684 
Weston GOA SEO ae EP eae Ce eatin = eee 239 354 142 1,935 1,806 1,971 
BCC TOMAS 5. te aR Snd Niet vet oem are 394 205 152 6,902 6, 850 8,673 
WiGodstockim echt tes wr eee eee 23 31 30 657 535 863 
ee eee ee ee “Heat tae) EG) Bea taal as 
sepia ictal es... jee cus ee 13 4 i 1,478 1 499 1 Bes 
[ine oneal erent? cache oe BAR Oe 56 46 15 163 "217 243 
Portagela, Prairie :......s-t00.0....cchkn 29 24 25 1,233 1,194 1,311 
BLE Sas tenets se ete oteiaieys s8 bey 3c) ee eee ae 12 32 4 162 180 "194 
init ee Me AOE Ry al ehh. 5 eee Ewes 1,502" 1,887! 1,004! 20,705 | 19,963 | 93, 554 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 1, 1956 


(Sources; U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 




















Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 1, | Feb. 2, | March 3, | March 1, | Feb. 2, | March 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Saskatchewan at eee soccer nce Cote eeleme hima: 894 724 588 20,211 19,773 21,574 
Ste alge ce ee nmelsem anette ae Neen te ncacc’ 51 30 24 284 275 392 
IME OOS EAU asa tres nota fuiike Sis) sos 08,315, SRO ev eran 146 146 84 1,765 1,696 1,931 
North Battleford... cse-rasweneseneetons see 70 51 25 1,485 1, 488 1,864 
Prince SNE se Benoa Sea haieee omnes Bones eh ee 39 38 13 2,206 2,247 2,452 
AES aeTa vers MO Meee Goh a Se cee aaa eens. om hr Tas x ik ish ties 259 188 171 5, 352 5,411 5,386 
DASA bOOM iN toh ates nace omnsis Somme cea s 179 149 154 4,559 4, 426 4,915 
Swale @unrembe. <cenese.cgemcndeet « savenesseanc 55 44 38 1,127 1,085 1, 226 
Wey roa. crek cb eearaninns asapemale patentee 32 29 45 549 529 538 
BY Onlet mere eee sehen oie een Micrss atte an denne niuchaoehuny 63 49 37 2, 884 2,666 2,870 
PA VND OL G2 resco nee ete, Se eis ee ts dusts io haga ans ck guoeetteun ie foseiaLeheceyt 2,457 2,462 1,676 25,978 25,859 32,249 
BAI MOres, scetict ecw cag cake ieornee Neg eee 20 40 11 514 445 523 
Wal aye hte ghee coseatitte asia eecespesashh srs isitaye 979 825 640 7,380 7,497 8,878 
Drumheller....... fear Neate ce cae Saks eee ih 10 9 415 378 600 
Wdimonton..5cc6006-: Puasa Sais RSPR ets uD ee 1,130 1,217 769 11,701 11,601 15,185 
GdSon 2 Sev. Astrea asa hay Pha eneeMTENS ish istonsns ek gu Or becan 51 78 50 261 270 386 
Lethbridge...... 130 132 64 3, 047 3, 122 8,553 
Medicine Hat 84 102 63 1,444 1,336 1,598 
FES GID Sere etree nn vcele does cate ie hl ay atade cUeaeys. $ar aoe aae? 56 58 65 1,216 1,210 1,460 
British Coltumbia................... BA sheszeaseenslenercisacy! 2,677 2,411 1,652 50,773 54,127 62,388 
CT WACK Wee een aes eccre aghe Fate custesaheRentee = Bic akie CAE 53 46 25 2,126 2,157 2,088 
GPauetennyie Laos en arenes Teed ta bed emmnurote 43 25 19 1,147 1,461 1,633 
Cranbrook ys athe ace Ei pit eee ne eee 5 it 8 871 798 982 
Dawson Creek............. parc ae an emer 29 30 27 457 540 503 
ID URCAD A-scan bos ae ee ees Fade tra ty ai tne we wteaee 20 33 38 1,189 1,389 1,185 
PRS eoGn ein ty Sew a aecteucs ots at Ga pe aw at 94 86 58 1,139 1,125 1,100 
ICIOWH Eicon d oast a tenes qemroes Mint Geaets Oe AOD 22 7 18 1,536 1, 437 1,291 
TEGO IIe CIM onA RC a: Sera ea teacts Wisp cutee ee cuctapshs 237 DTTIL, We. Lpereee cee 234 TBO Ml posers: 
DESI OM CTI: acces ee te de eppeserd ede awe BEG Ok RANE s 12 21 14 1, 487 1,525 1,593 
NANAIMON. tints shwvGemce ee ea 69 61 13 1,556 1,906 2,056 
INeIS On hae es a tee rises ontnaie 26 28 21 1,135 1,129 1,557 
New Westminster 106 142 121 6,292 6, 322 6,950 
Penticton....... De Aa ciat ede deal ene oe 6 5 8 1,748 1,788 1,626 
PorteAlbemiianniwiestead<saen ed genes Tasaticta © aun 15 18 7 723 852 756 
Prinee Georges «esc niccrs cine remaoeas anon tear eins 120 113 113 1,145 1,336 1,091 
Prince Rupert..... ages eeepc Deus aueeansiale S:s7 aes 35 40 40 996 Lied 1,500 
IB TIMCOUOM: pave etes aie eh enteaareNeyn ited Pataise eee poet 2 hatin 2 392 432 366 
BURT -eullln ete ermeratte rasta vsenaystersieas a tas exer marae v ovens ey ece Neves BiGE Thc Sesh 14 22 20 988 942 1,175 
Wan COUvER ts wniesorhiqah otc messi sea en Dera ee 1,410 1,150 865 19,904 21,871 28,634 
VETO Aenen rn= Mta ec nc meianrcbie aogier smaneenusts 46 29 17 1,933 1,957 1,893 
SWIG BO TLE apy este fas orate oan aiaseceae tecaane. ae veh ayeyshns Goer rset 286 249 188 3,264 3,326 3,855 
WWilintbe MOPS em ery & tuv.dic elgtivs uci arcisiaysloln's Gale wD enscpumier mete 27 28 30 511 513 554 
am Aa eee nhc Maen etioane as a a eeihA we uaUNES 34,858 31,172 18,663 | 526,836 | 504,492 628,586 
Misilea en torernc ke ire het sinaterarpamctariae ce 20, 559 18,180 9,154 | 418,909 | 396,642 510,551 
Bemallesiiaicn veccaes cone? PM eas ae as hive Rey 14,299 12,992 9,509 107,927 107, 850 118,035 














1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











1951—1956 

. : Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region | Region | Region | Region 
Os ae tee te aaa re cecicvit 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
HOBOS Heigl te Aerie ene 980.507 | 677,777 | 302,730 | 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 | 115,870 
[CRO na ete eee eee 993/406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 | 112,271 
LOS ARs itee ae 861.588 | 545.452 | 316,136 | 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
LORD eRe eaeac clase oem 953.576 | 642.726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142, 116 
1955 (2 MOnbhs incceeeaed wens 85,945 | 51,427 | 34,518 77593 | 22,165 | 30,181 | 16,113 9,893 
1956 (2 months). .........0+++: 117,391 | 77.781 | 39,610) 10,243) 28,248 | 41,176 | 22,441 15, 283 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS 
BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated 
Average Go 
Number of Benet aaa Weeks Paidt Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Initial 4 (Disability days Benefit 
Per Week* Bacecal in Brackets) Eee 
(in Be : 
thousands) Claims 
INGwito uml anc ere ee aot atte oh rea ernie invees Casey eee 15-1 7,905 66, 026 (503 ) 1,298,909 
erinceck) Gian Gh lslaml sey tonessleverasrcssineite emtele areratrerwleletaaete 4-0 1,885 17,062 (225) 287,900 
IN Own COL ier saveisi sich Stan Meme oi ciek ace mur aloneernatege ris sree ae 20-6 10,044 87,350 (3, 900) 1,546,063 
IN Gwe LUM WACK rasrnichverstetsrclerncscrecen's| et pase lalere sfernicternees 23-6 10,970 93,316 (3,147) 1,679,080 
Queer tayyn era ato eceenie Getrsya Maca tried ch sro Sear Neesversi es 137-5 58, 129 551,431 (39, 957) 10, 426, 594 
OCHO reer sree rece eer setae ar tiyscoe eter eerie cio 118-2 49, 652 494,981 (36, 465) 9,149,763 
DVER RICO oie eect nace siecic Gers CRIS eae oe ie 21-6 7,103 92,511 (5,471) 1,702,748 
Hsia UOME Walrasian arta y se Narr aaa ovement tetetieerciche 16-9 5,073 73,705 (2,946) 1,384, 840 
JA DOLE al omeaen ine iele teenie teresa ote tye ay pane 21-0 8,126 87,383 (38,914) 1,651,769 
HE ritishe@ ol uti ay ae eeee een eee ene a 37-6 14,872 | 169,885 (10,463) | 3,060,436 
Total, Canada, February, 1956...........00.0s0+s 416-1 173,759 | 1,783,650 (106, 991) 32,188,102 
Total, Canada, January, 1956j.6. 006.02 sc10s ves se 313-3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) 24,632,203 
Total, Canada, February, 1055. ...c.0c.0s0e. coves 489-5 213,991 |11,068, 140 (109,657)§) 34,897,486 




















* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 

t Week containing last day of the month. 

¢ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
§ Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN 


UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE 


LAST WORKING 


DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 


















































1956 
a Duration on the Register (weeks) Repriany 
Province and Sex F 28, 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20] 5" | Total 

OPA INAS) Ave rccese crys. cecceters nce 510,963¢ | 80,295 | 39,401 | 57,095 |123, 822 |117,247 | 42,450 | 16,424 | 34,229 619, 701 
INABA Fe cnatce atin morte 413,083 | 66,357 | 33,215 | 46,959 |100,710 | 99,098 | 34,226 | 10,923 | 21,595 508,611 
TER SOIVAVATLTO) eve, oir eyo vayouetet leks 97,880 | 13,938 6,186 | 10,1386 | 23,112 | 18,149 8, 224 5,501 | 12,634 111,090 
Newfoundland. ........ 40+. 21,273 | 3,598 1,698 | 2,131 6,043 | 5,082 1,511 529 681 19, 467 
MEG ak peigcakts 8 sa souks 20,477 3,471 1,634 2,061 5, 848 4,957 1,449 483 574 18,905 
eT ae sia siare.og Ras ste hove 796 127 64 70 195 125 62 46 107 562 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,148 292 221 326 1,324 1,377 827 102 179 4,092 
SIG hc oMenerion ante anes 3,504 253 191 259 1,106 1,216 275 84 120 3, 463 
emialetn ee sean erin 644 39 30 7 218 161 52 18 59 629 
INOVaUS COLA =< @.ccia2 san ashe 24,583 3,382 1, 650 2,795 7,325 5, 504 1, 663 813 1,451 29,702 
IGE. Js cnersnas Wea oie ee 21,475 2,980 1,463 2,442 6, 442 5, 001 1,422 645 1, 080 26, 283 
Bemale:. oes, sina: s agian 3,108 402 187 353 883 503 241 168 371 3,419 
New Brunswick........... 28,787.| 3,620 | 2,678.) 3,387 | 8,680.| 6,731 1, 854 726 | 1,261 30,040 
IMAG: eis itsepieceyesio's os 24,825 | 3,254] 2,413 | 2,957 | 7,583 | 5,788 1,525 512 793 25, 658 
Hemlalen. ccc ae 3,962 366 265 380 | 1,097 943 329 214 368 4,382 
@nebecia asa teaceevseane nabs 173,911 | 30,748 | 15,119 | 20,478 | 39,756 | 39,607 | 12,251 4,965 | 10,987 208, 627 
Male acceeiecmonse ctor 145,327 | 26,472 | 13,347 | 17,692 | 33,667 | 34,194 | 9,967 | 3,369 | 6,619 178, 812 
TRE TIA LOR Se aie rorare siete entre 28,584 | 4,276 1,772 | 2,786 | 6,089 | 5,413 | 2,284 1,596 | 4,368 34, 815 
@nibarctosayrsssiy st aaresen ss 139,987 | 23,459 | 10,533 | 16,494 | 33,482 | 29,705 | 10,027 | 4,739 | 11,548 186, 648 
Mise ley stats shatzhanureestertnass 105,321 | 17,772 8,260 | 12,759 | 25,513 | 23,695 7,195 2,907 7,220 146, 307 
IRGNT DLO ppc scesere oe ee > 34,666 | 5,687 | 2,273 | 3,785 | 7,969 | 6,010 | 2,832 1,832 | 4,328 40,341 
Manitoba..... 5 Beare ye tae 25,372 | 2,618 | 1,452] 2,436 | 6,250] 6,403 | 2,886 1,043 | 2,284 29,796 
Wale ae ta.) ascan ar ane’ 18,715 1,947 1,092 1,685 4,468 5,115 2,337 680 1,391 22, 883 
Wemales ac casi eases 6, 657 671 360 751 1,782 1, 288 549 363 893 6,913 
Saskatchewan...........-. 19,792 1,503 222 Lal 4,711 5, 646 3,076 822 1,097 21,041 
IM aie ss, fe Setacvateseccvehard tie teva 16, 225 1, 152 991 1,336 3,700 5,026 2,709 613 698 17, 887 
= IMl@I all © vaqte sequin cus tis 3,567 351 231 379 1,011 620 367 209 399 3,154 
PAC SGI belimare sy cetesaselenehnyaiteladtyartehe 25,950 4,155 1,916 2,751 5, 660 6, 083 3, 282 774 1,329 33, 538 
IMs e wa eee erties canis 21,542 3, 561 1,630 2,225 4,529 5,371 2, 849 521 856 29,110 
Memealer se gucc accen a- 4,408 594 286 526.) Lad 712 433 253 473 4,428 
British Columbia......... 47, 160 6,920 2,912 4,632 | 10,591 | 11,109 5,573 1,911 3,512 56, 750 
Weaken Seis na diangeian a 35, 672 5,495 2,194 3, 543 7, 854 8,735 4,498 1,109 2,244 44,303 
Pemales oicamncasecen 11, 488 1,425 718 | 1,089 | 2/787 | 2,374 1,075 802 1, 268 12,447 
* Disability cases included in totals—February 29, 1956: 4,232 (2,864 males and 1,368 females); February 28, 1955: 


4,605 (3,443 males and 1,162 females). 


+ This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 


claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
Local Offices and claims pending at end of month 
Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initialt | Renewal Disposed to es Pending 
ort Benefit Benekt 

IWewtiouadlaaidl (2 tins. eirra sc seisie sey sre are eins 5, 646 4,727 919 9,030 3,621 5, 409 2,535 
Prince Kdward Island... ...........+s65.-0«: 805 708 97 1,384 572 821 324 
EN GV SC OUIG an cncrsplele tine nm nieierueinisacaterntehe 7,166 5,370 1,796 11, 636 6, 346 5, 290 2,480 
New Brutiswiiek sas of. scrtecccaisaa gate ays ia.e ae fe 8,526 6, 870 1, 656 11,985 5,124 6, 861 3, 067 
Ue eC reat ene mister noe as Para eta ner Resear 65, 253 48, 750 16, 503 65, 443 38,411 27, 032 26,107 
Ontario, see eer coe eer eee eee 59, 507 40, 900 18, 607 61,135 42,072 19, 063 16, 801 
Mamtoba em eeet te rent one rcoreen 7,295 5, 621 1,674 7,922 4,966 2,956 1,352 
Daskatehewan ss pesos cea ctecageene sake 4,573 3, 742 831 5,379 3, 223 2,156 1 155 
PAU Dente mien, arene seni enor ee ee 9, 280 6, 753 2,527 9, 866 6,598 3,268 2,734 
British: Colum bia sysnucaes pees 2 16,965 11, 408 5, 557 17, 268 11,217 6,051 4,900 
Total, Canada, February, 1956....... 185,016 134, 849 50, 167 201, 048 122, 150 78, 898 61, 455 
Total, Canada, January, 1956......... 261, 661 199,705 61,956 294,715 179,779 114, 936 77,487 
Total, Canada, February, 1955....... 236, 847 178, 242 58, 605 260, 159 161,610 98, 549 60,781 


























* In addition, revised claims received numbered 166,543. 
t Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 107,118 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants. 


Of these, 71,528 were special requests not granted and 1,269 
There were 65,029 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 
Lg DO ATMAT Yee retatanterei re a rannr Mee een eRe Ce eee ee eee ee 3,393, 000 2,961, 200 431, 800 
February swash sxaay ey es ctslst sa set oyay=) ateac eT evay ols yeyeiea ced teta e ereneyeee aera ncaa etree 3, 409, 000 2,865, 600 543, 400F 
March sfevotchevacis sels. steexetty Sele! abeSuoxet ae ahci a7 ars Sets aye paretens AAs aPC OTE eto 3, 435, 000 2, 856, 400 578, 600F 
HALT pare tease LC ere ae ee Sree Os a ee ee 3,427, 000 2, 863,700 563, 300t 
Ma Vie Sisco este Un cra1s SEeY ate Sea race |e a Oe Rage 3, 224, 000 2,905, 500 318, 500 
ume As Wed Peery ganas clanke eet een eae een Ne NL Sit en 3, 222, 000 3,012,300 209, 700 
ee pepereke ar edia = chs fel shaso exe, e/aiosaiess taecntscsare) sare isy-b9-tenate eects eae ee nae ee 38, 268, 000 3, 110, 900 157,100 
a cepat Br eases Suaay Yah olarak axan veh ave faPayevats east cteneeie ees A eerie Ae creed ee 3,281, 000 3,141,000 140, 000 
ee Sooiee ct ansr=tess [e:cpeserahsi site satc¥arstelcisneys avon spa diatersteeysicie miei tee oO Te 3,322,000 3, 192, 200 129, 800 
ao at pects ts Remaepekas neh sns ots shsarmyegns ootticte totes esr eia, eT y aac Te ee 3, 328, 000 3,197,700 130, 300 
oe Oe lp as eaelniat hes fale) Yel hale aol ay-y 215 chev ee aap PNET a See ae 3,359, 000 8,195, 900 163,100 
ISU fares farryessyeto rai «cash telat tee ets ieial sce eee ay en ees gee 3, 407, 000 3, 187,200 219, 800 
See SUEY roscoe s sartite Sansa aut t.c sear c nee Sead ee Ee 3, 505, 000 3,116,900 388, 100 














_ *Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants ( 


{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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on last working day of preceding month. The series 
ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















H hold | C ee 
eee 3 “Teds ouseho Yommodi- 
Total Food helter Clothing Operation ee and 
Services 
BO Nae Geren sits Sie ah ssw wien eee pharevanarnote irene 100-0 100-0 100:0 190-0 100-0 100-0 
HO5G== Veses cg. oacastic te tae ose oe eee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
ai WGA oc peters as ajetorartaagin Sree SEG 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
BQ Fy Der YAIR tey apa enor <2 satrap ater as rea a eevee Bhai 116-5 116°8 102-2 411-8 116-2 116-0 
LG pS VISA Perce ea sce taeBivae era, ceoviers coxa eal GS 115°5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
HOD J ONMANV gear «tarycars acts catawalne ae 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
Mle oir tiaieyene rs essa sree te yessvs (eis ete ubianei eis 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
Mismohtt Aten steers aint tities ose aS 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
Aptihivessersvexs WP deaptne s eve Ges 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
x 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
August E Me ciegar Na oes ere Mecensiielohes ste ya ates Saas 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
September. oeccgs eee decn nance 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
OGEOWST ears: Oo dak eee serenrsiaieus 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
IN@VveMml ber Atiac ic a Askiseceicegrale st 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
TD SCONE s,s iceiacaideye Bia siemievtsonneDereue 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
MO GJ AINA oa crcsin saws s seteuersnonee ere aeneieta, 'eug 116°8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
SUL EN gor a enc cBics ae bs asesersysceisr aioe ng 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
MATCH rte ae ese G.e efae Ssie fina ae 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
SAdral or oreeci ee, 1 acrare cea Se, sys taea 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 

















TABLE F-2..CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Other 

Total House- Com- 
— Food Shelter | Clothing hold | modities 

March Ist, ne 1st, |March Ist, Operation and 
1955 956 1956 Services 
@) St. John’s, Nfld... sei. 03.0.6 102-9 104-9 105-0 101-1 109-7 1008 103-4 111-7 
A elithase SY che terttoerianctsteteis's- 2.2) maceyet? 114-5 114-1 114-3 103-3 125-2 114-9 120-1 119-7 
Sain by) OMS sais As tecayecenotaa avavinna sete cs 117-6 117-1 117-4 108-7 127-5 116-7 117-6 124-5 
Mion treall pease iets caste tissue ave 116-7 117-0 116-7 111-4 136-2 108-2 115-2 120-0 
(OA Ee Ro eeenn a cache Diocer chor are acOrs 116°8 117°3 117-3 107-0 136-2 111-8 116-8 123-1 
BOP OMU OM no a ecesMeussexsgzre ie daveriona lens et ave 118-2 118-3 118-2 106-9 148-1 111-0 115-5 119-5 
DWV MINT OL canons cttw unyes efatpiedaveyousysray 115-2 116°5 116-8 111-6 127-1 113-2 14-1 120-6 
Saskatoon—Regina..........-. 113-7 114-7 114-7 109-7 118-1 114°8 116-8 116-6 
a alae sae 114-2 114-1 114-3 107-3 121-2 113-6 116-1 119-5 
Vancouver. . Peete HA oageyen 117-9 118-5 118-6 111-4 128-2 112-9 128-6 120-4 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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and should not be used to com- 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 1955, 1956+ 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
mae ole In oe In Mak Eeti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence] working mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
JAMUATW eye ree cei e eins oetce cera sites 13] 13 17,335t/ 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
[eloruary seers ees sae eee 12 22 3,884 20,144 234,795 0-27 
Migr Clinetessr tee Sonne ere iat eee 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
Curmulativies: tester. aaa 37 23, 543 590,010 0-22 
1955 
Jeu BIG yeeateanreey as 14-11 Veet eee eee 18} 18 12,179t] 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
He DRUATY aemeenar acorns eee iatee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Vicar ene caee eie Oe or EM e eeari ee, een 7 13 1,778 2,297 15, 752 0-02 
Cumulatives .oass.-:.accce. 3G) 14,303. 255,406 0-10 























* Preliminary figures. 
{t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (2) 








Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1956 


Loccinc— 
Bush workers, 
Mattice, Ont. 


x 
Loggers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Mininc— 
Fluorspar miners, 
St. Lawrence, N fid. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Shoe factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Machinery factory 
workers, 
Lachine, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 
workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILities— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Trail, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Peterborough, 
Ont. 








1 71 
1 75 
1 198 
1 58 
1 en 130 
1 $27 
1 27 
1 8 
1 9 





200 


395 


100 


6,900 


130 


200 





Jan. 3 


Feb. 23 


Feb. 24 


Feb: | 7 


Aug. 19 
195 


Feb. 6 


Oct. 22 
1955 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 18 





For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and re- 
duced hours; dispute still in 
existence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
March 3; indefinite. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
improved working conditions; 
concluded March 5; conciliation 
compromise. 


Protesting suspension of 20 night- 
shift workers for refusal to 
have compulsory medical 
check-up at 10 a.m. on their 
own time; concluded March 2; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Alleged delay in negotiations for 
a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced 


hours; concluded March 2; 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board in new agreement 
under negotiations; concluded 
March 31; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, — shift 
differential and reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with 
same take-home pay; uncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and reduced 
hours from 48 to 44 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; partially successful. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, Rand 
formula for union dues, etc., 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956 (‘) 








Industry, 
Occupation 
Locality 


Number Involved 





Estab- 
lish- Workers 
ments 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1956—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equip- 
ment jobbers, 
Vancouver, 





1 16 


330 





Dee. | 7 
1955 





For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, welfare 
plan and extension of vacation 
plan, following reference to 
conciliation board;  uncon- 
cluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956 


Mininc— 
Lead and zine 
miners, 
Ainsworth, B.C. 


MaNnuracTURING— 
Rubber and Its 
Products— 
Rubber products 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Fur and Leather 
Products— 
Fur dressers an 
dyers, 
Toronto, On 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory 
workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Machinists, 


Corner Brook, 
Nfld. 


Metal Products— 
Metal products 
factory workers, 
Tilbury, Ont. 


Power saw factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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1 68 
1 797 
251 
(*) 
1 54 
1 216 
ey 
1 182 
1 339 
1 70 








540 


700 


500 


100 


900 


675 


630 





Mar. 21 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 16 





For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and re- 
duced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unconclu- 
ded. 


Protesting reduced earnings for 
five workers under new piece- 
work schedule; concluded 
March 2; return of workers 
pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; concluded 
March 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For increased wages for loom 
fixers; concluded March 8; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Grievance against plant manager; 
concluded March 9; negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


For removal of a superintendent; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 


Protesting clause in new agree- 
ment under negotiations rein- 
stating foremen in bargaining 
unit with full seniority; con- 
cluded March 2; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of 24 workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


TARLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, MARCH 1956(:) 








Number Involved 


Industry, —— 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- Workers 
ments 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- - ane 
Working eean 
Days 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1956—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Soap factory, 1 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


284 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 
Saanich, B.C. 


(°) 
13 


: 7) 
Painters, 30 


London, Ont. 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Dry cleaners and i 
launderers, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


20 











250 | Mar. 8 

15 | Mar. 19 
100 | Mar. 26 
400 | Mar. 2 








Protesting two-day suspension of 
a worker for failure to maintain 
production; concluded March 
9; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Jurisdictional dispute as to 
whether carpenters or iron- 
workers should erect concrete 
slabs; concluded March 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a new one-year agreement 
providing for increased wages 
and union shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of two girls; concluded 
March 27; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 510 indirectly affected; (°) 1,600 indirectly affected; (®) 36 indirectly 


affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA IN 1955 BY INDUSTRIES AND 
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* See footnote (1) Table H-I. 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL INJURIE 


S, 


NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 


REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 





























pal Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent m 
parame Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 

1951 
Newloundlandl(®) sae pansuhecaacdasnicstsicctaticee 3,425 2, 725 67 11 6, 228 
Prince Edward Island... -.03</ 000 - Hag teat atocd Miva ae 411 439 10 0 860 
Nova WO COLT A Reta vette eters o thal oes vane rar etecioitheis asaicteis oo 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,578 
New: Brunswd Clet.c mre aclsatmainenrctas astntniachns cus. 5,710 9, 234 206 27 15, 177 
UCD COS a amity arene. eh eon sient pore ahay-sacthveniteses [daeatattoaltat lle cre 207 95, 930 
Ontario ave ronnetere neta veni nie te cenaks Rates cvcnchssiwr ys ah as Rinna ise ie 129, 486 45,101 1,775 292 176, 563 
Manitoba aNedE GI Syeee are EMTS Lee. een cab oss eT Cae WVARNE acs he ceo he 11, 249 5,577 349 37 Tyj2d2) 
DAS KALCHe WAGs ccm tert her cacti onc ce. 6, 711 6, 812 135 18 13, 676 
Alberta........ Pg Sei ete cane Mh, tit cere 20,312 14, 754 636 102 35, 804 
Brisish Columbiaet ty. Aer te ey le ne 40, 268 26, 023 1,513 184 67, 988 
be lar teiotery Pees iene RGN hc icsamrelan EL a encoun listen a sete Nastoner oncom lenses ages 447,011 

1952 
Newfoundland Beate akete ern eee Beye oy sreyee cin ceaees Buh cs sie ae 5, 466 4,065 125 19 9, 675 
Prince Hdwardl Wslandeiw..gatgis ec tatoc andes bees 424 446 11 1 882 
Nova COUR coo aie ase fatuieee Pave cv p chansls e Aireiesoa yen vic 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 
ING WebnimswiGlons: eae ad ee ei Ue me 5,571 8, 463 205 28 14, 267 
OUD Ce foe or as ae nar eR seeds Nis all eee Poel ates wheel see eee 312 97,177 
Ontarige einer iooe ene eet ee ene. ee ie 137, 938 54, 802 2,157 309 195, 206 
Manitoba atid ee Me cin Be i 11,351 5,522 337 36 17, 246 
Saskatchewan......+.:..2.- Sa Mele See Ae AN 7,491 6,939 112 37 14,579 
EAU Sieh cie:, center oes apse aiasck Mtn se heat ak Nests ceoenttec ae 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 
British Columbia............ CRESS OAD endtointie 42,855 25,551 1,391 240 70, 037 
NOGA eee eye ri: cetmeaomaaaesiaca Meas cell sommae nL SSe ore Clases teen tal meee 476, 313 

1953 
INO wInll aim Gls pectetcte, see aceniestem ces ca cievs PacteusshvaiSes eee wendy shreds 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
Prince Mdward Uslamd oo... osscdcceciearedsieu gov oermuveus 479 516 10 0 1,005 
Nova Scotia...... eee Eres Ghap oS ROS eS ahi enc ya aia: SE 9, 732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
ING WHE BUNS WiCh2 sens, cyl tices ddyerassaeicieys,a, duns ale, once 5,328 7,353 227 20 12,928 
Quel ees eee ten thas Racer Pe ee ae Get Ge ee 3 ine Paats eae Ian < creesenees 191 93, 306 
OT ATION ergs Sar eR ol Ri Res Aes oe ne TN 143, 467 55, 992 2,198 319 201,976 
ManiiQuacety ane ete treet eee 11,759 5, 168 382 37 17,346 
PAskatchewals a tnititee see lets. ae secs cee 8,547 7,466 162 43 16, 218 
PAI GT: bel arene We aettn ck far xian ae ais anne acini Roc itie een 23, 522 17,570 749 124 41,965 
British Columbia........... SE Lat ME oe an a 43,569 23, 909 1,258 207 68, 938 
EL LeDUM err ah eoe eee hake Te ea Pc ee lars EE eR RIA | Crore Sod onc lee oavack teal Resse 480, 269 

1954 
Newfoundland). o.cic0 065006060 0s ey eS es a 5,357 3,774 74 28 9, 233 
Prince Mdiward Uslamds¢ 2 ccossscsavsxaeeleateet seererayzyannp ais aveasvie 578 561 9 4 1,151 
INO VARS COLIE) Sener con Seeaat aE 30 earn ee 9, 655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
UN eso JES IE LRN WV Le Seapets xe aay Melt chinese encrgeheieanemimnienn ete 5,429 7,427 168 23 12,946 
Que ee eater tees Ser race ache et emesis ye 253 87,011 
Ontan Onur ce pacientes cheer ate a orto . Sec ait: 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193, 588 
Mica bolo aiaayetettiaretecccon dete, uler eines ons. oar Am tayechoine nae aiees 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
askatchiawantecneia saben ae oti cucs ctemeueer kon nee 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
EAS errr bet tecys erp raecroe aie eeteaes Bicveeasrin tes Gost chars vein Ghace 22, 922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
Bribishi@oninibi wee Sey cet ani et ea tise eae 42,488 23, 230 1,175 192 67, 085 
BLE heh reese teste ed he eau ie cece vb revs a arte isvarave ceanspsecall uarar een tev Nov buewrcae tes Svea 463, 943 

1955 (3) 

Newt oud lamid)e§ scyocnearar a tad itt tsps 8 coseics siauterd ai sled 5,115 22 8,916 
Prince! Hdward Island s.00 ). $2.0. ctelebas cceeeece cis 649 2 1,196 
IN Ges COLI a Meters et apes ene iccctstae ota Ae vaste i tas 9,081 41 16, 887 
(News brunswacle ose et cosets etc mee da cit click aims 32 16, 270 
OUCH eC Neu Mee Lae We ben hoon BEG cay caller. Mean Scot. 297 95, 257 
Oita ON eee ences fee meee rea reN ences. feet .edteese 147, 330 278 208, 814 
LD Eheblito) of etter cmiemeren tec okie lee romrike cet ents aero 11, 653 39 17,165 
ASkabeMe want osctactecaee aie se sicysrieheeso Wares Stesetseacesaqean arene lek 9,377 62 18, 690 
PAU Gr tains fire ate ges Rn oe Tn aa EE ene eetoe 24, 858 116 43, 432 
UGA CONG MOAI ors a Ge ss aos saccade a. a) days dea.erhineds hangs ea 43,573 180 70,012 
SI Gy eal rear recap teste ete Mets Pits aio Pane costae | Ma eSRe ands fa fae era nya cucveth avenge Boe Eted ancalllemene deol ane hatea 496, 639 




















(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation 


the period varies in the several provinces, 
(2) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. 


(8) Preliminary figures. 


The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced oper- 
ations on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be re- 
covered through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation 
are as follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Ee Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour GazerTe subscription in 
half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 
costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 
advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 


and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver-General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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JUNE 15, 1956 


CURRENT 





REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
a Os Se aneda 


Current Manpower Situation 


Ge seasonal expanston of employment, which began in March, con- 

tinued with increasing strength into May. Although the increase in 
employment this spring did not match the record expansion of [955,46 
exceeded the increase of the two preceding years by a considerable 
margin. Unemployment declined sharply during the month and remained 
well below last year’s. There was evidence of general shortages ina 
number of occupations, in contrast to the surpluses that prevailed dur- 
ing much of the past three years. 


In the week ended May 19, 


1956, the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to be 5,499,000, 
a gain of 173,000 over the previous 
month. Of this increase, 53,000 
was in agriculture and most of the 
remainder in the construction, 
transportation, tourist and other 
service industries. There were 
some layoffs in the automobile 
and farm implements industries but 
most manufacturing industries 
continued to expand moderately. 


Employment continued to be 
substantially higher than a year 
earlier, the increase in the non- 
farm sector more than offsetting 
the declining trend in agriculture. 
The main groups of non-agricultural 
industries still recorded moderate 
to sharp year-to-year gains. Manu- 
facturing employment in April, at 
1,391,000, was 6 per cent higher 
than a year before; and con- 
struction employment, at 357,000, 
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was 13.per cent higher. Employment in mining and transportation was 
also notably higher than a year earlier. 


Little change occurred in the length of the work week. Workers on 
short time were estimated to be 23,000 in May, down seasonally from 
the winter, and well below the 37,000 recorded a year earlier. Jn manu- 
facturing, wage-earners worked an average of 41.1] hours a week in 
April, the same as a year earlier. 


The decline in unemployment in May paralleled the sharp upturn 
in seasonal activities. Persons without jobs and seeking work were 
estimated at 165,000 in May, a decrease of 92,000 from April; this total 
was 48,000 lower than in May 1955 and 53,000 lower than in May 1954. 


There was a marked drop in unemployment in many local areas. 
Edmonton and Calgary, which had moderate surpluses of workers a month 
earlier, were classified as shortage areas at June 1. Medicine Hat, 
Swift Current and Galt were also in the shortage category. All told, 
66 of the 109 labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
into categories designating a tighter labour supply. At the beginning 
of June, only 39 areas were still in the labour surplus categories, 
compared with 64 a year earlier. 


Current Occupational Trends 


The operations of the National Employment Service reflect the 
strong demand for labour this spring. In all, just over a million persons 
registered for employment during the first four months of this year, 
about the same number as last year. Job vacancies reported, however, 
were almost 40 per cent greater and one-third more persons were placed 
through the NES than last year. Placements were notably higher in 
Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta. 


At the end of May, 67,000 unfilled job vacancies were still on the 
NES files, two-thirds more than last year and at least 40 per cent more 
than the comparable figures for the past four years. Some of these re- 
flected the seasonal requirements of construction, logging, agriculture 
and the tourist industry. There were vacancies, for example, for 8,200 
loggers (mainly in Quebec), for 3,600 farm hands (mainly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces) and for 9,300 waitresses and domestics. Oppor- 
tunities for seasonal jobs were considerably more numerous than for 
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some years past and they may well persist throughout the summer be- 
cause of the continuing shift of manpower into other work. 


Many of the vacancies listed with the NES represent long-term and 
continuing ‘requirements for specific occupations. Engineers, who have 
been in strong demand during most of the past ten years, are the best- 
known example. At the end of May, almost 2,000 vacancies for engineers 
were listed with the NES, compared with fewer than 300 registrations 
for employment in this occupation. 


In several other occupations, current demand is substantial com- 
pared with the supply of workers available, although the position is not 
as tight as for engineers. Shortages of welders are reported in the 
Prairie region, of structural steel workers and machinists, toolmakers 
and diesetters in Ontario, of foundry workers in Quebec, of electricians 
in the Atlantic region and of miners, automobile mechanics, secretaries 
and stenographers in all parts of the country. 


In view of the heavy construction programs in progress in all re- 
gions, the scarcity of skilled construction workers is almost certain 
to be more widespread than during the past few summers. In most areas 
of Ontario and the western provinces, shortages of carpenters, brick- 
layers and other construction tradesmen either have been reported al- 
ready or are anticipated shortly. (For a more detailed picture see p. 660). 


The current pattern of labour shortages shows some interesting 
contrasts when compared with the Korean war period. In May 1951 the 
demand for workers in the country as a whole exceeded the supply in 
about twice as many occupations as this year and by mid-summer short- 
ages in some of these had become acute. Yet the expansion of employ- 
ment in 1950-51 was a good deal smaller than during the past year. 


One of the main reasons for the marked shortages in 195] was the 
extremely rapid growth of employment in defence industries. During the 
development phase of the defence program in particular, large numbers 
of highly skilled toolmakers and designers, diesetters, machinists, and 
other metalworking tradesmen were required. Throughout 1951 labour 
shortages were most heavily concentrated in these occupations. Although 
the current pattern of employment gains is similar, in a general way, to 
the 1951 expansion, the pressure in particular industries is not as great. 
Consequently, country-wide shortages in individual industries and 
occupations are likely to be less marked. 


There are also considerable differences on the labour supply side. 
For one thing, the reserve of skilled manpower was probably greater at 
the beginning of the expansionary period in 1955 than in 1950, both be- 
cause of the intensified training schemes that grew out of the defence 
program and because of the increased immigration of skilled workers in 
the past few years. Furthermore, unemployment was greater at the be- 
ginning of last year than at the beginning of the 1951 expansion period 
and consequently somewhat larger employment increases have been 
possible before shortages developed in many occupations. 


Another important factor bearing on the patterns of labour shortages 
+n 1951 and 1956 has been the addition of workers to the Canadian labour 
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force through immigration. While more than one million persons entered 
Canada during the ten years since the Second World War, two-thirds came 
during the past five years. The proportion of immigrants entering farm 
activities was highest before 1951; since then, the proportion intending 
to go into non-farm industries has been rising steadily. 


Although the statistics on immigration by occupational groups avail- 
able at present can be regarded as approximate only, they suggest that 
immigration of professional workers, both in absolute terms and in re- 
lation to other occupational groups, has been much higher in the past 
five years than in the five years immediately after the war. At the same 
time, the emigration of professionals to the United States, which was 
larger than the inflow before 1951, has not risen nearly as much as 
immigration since then. As a result, there has been a net gain of pro- 
fessional workers since 1951, compared with a net loss between 1946 and 


1951. 


The proportion of skilled workers to total immigrant workers has been 
relatively stable throughout most of the postwar period. Net immigration 
of skilled workers, however, has also increased sharply during the past 
five years. This has been largely the result of the rising volume of total 
immigration, for in the past ten years far more skilled workers entered 
the country than emigrated. 


Trends in various skilled occupational groups are also interesting. 
As might be expected, most skilled workers entering Canada have been 
in the manufacturing and mechanical trades. It is notable, however, that 
the sharpest rise in recent years has been in the construction occupa- 
tions. These tradesmen have undoubtedly played an important role in 
enabling the construction industry to expand without undue strains de- 
veloping from labour shortages. 


Immigration to Canada of Selected Occupational Groups 


1946 — 1950 and 1951 — 19554 
1946 — 1950? 1951 — 1955? 


Ald Tena gr ant Se ecac cece passer eses stig ecaee ese ses 430,400 791,900 
AL SWorkersisse: ccs an cstecntes te eee ees 206,900 429,000 
Professional sscccicse see ee 
Skilledists 60 4) cc seen A Ce 43270 90,140 

Manufacturing and Mechanical................ 24,670 54,480 
Construction. nacested sattccsomeco cetera 9,760 35,330 
Miniiig eoeccccee-c cates eee strc een es 5,140 4,890 


Compiled by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, from data 
provided by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. ; 


(1) The estimates of the numbers in the vari i i 
i ous occupational cate imi 
and subject to later revision. Oe en eae 
(2) In 1953 there was a change in the occupational classification system used for immi- 
gration statistics. Adjustments to figures before 1953 were made by the Department 
is of eee to ensure comparability throughout the period 
Includes persons who have expressed the in i ‘ 
! : tention t 
Bote Henin o enter the labour ferce on 
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Labour-Management Relations 


ypc the past month many important collective agreements have 
been signed. A substantial proportion of the new agreements are 
for two-year periods, and wage increases of approximately 10 cents an 
hour are common. At the middle of June, bargaining was in progress for 
large units in basic steel production, automobile manufacturing, meat 
packing, logging and lumbering and mining. 


During May there was a sharp increase in time lost through work 
stoppages. Strikes involving approximately 6,000 employees at four 
cotton textile mills in the province of Quebec accounted for a substantial 
part of the lost time. 


Transportation — Agreements reached between the Association of 
Lake Carriers and the Seafarer’s International Union, the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild and the National Association of Marine Engineers 
provided wage increases of 16 per cent for seamen and 19 per cent for 
officers. The agreements, effective for two years, were reached in May 
with the assistance of special mediator H. Carl Goldenberg. They 
followed unsuccessful negotiations and conciliation as well as a strike 
against two of the companies by the Seafarer’s union. The union did not 
succeed in getting the pay base changed from monthly to hourly rates but 
a new schedule of hourly rates for overtime was adopted. 


Following shortly upon the settlement for railway non-operating 
employees, agreements were signed on behalf of two groups of operating 
employees. The agreements apply to locomotive engineers and loco- 
motive firemen of the Canadian National Railways and are effective for 
two years. In each case wage increases of 1] per cent were agreed to— 
6 per cent effective immediately, 2 per cent on November 1, 1956, and 
3 per cent on June 1, 1957, Each employee will also receive $4.25 per 
month in lieu of a health and welfare plan. The unions concerned were 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Differences between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Canadian Pacific Railway have been referred to a 
board of conciliation, Also being considered by boards of conciliation 
are disputes between the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
railways. The trainmen’s union represents conductors, trainmen, baggage- 
men and certain other classifications. 


Pulp and Paper — It was reported last month that several collective 
agreements had recently been negotiated in the pulp and paper industry 
in eastern Canada. Since that time several more agreements have been 
signed, The agreements so far negotiated have been for two-year terms 
with a wage increase of 12 cents an hour effective May 1 and a further 5 
per cent effective May 1, 1957. Certain skilled tradesmen have gained an 
additional 3 cents an hour and upward adjustments have been made in 
shift differentials where applicable. Certain fringe benefits have also 
been increased. The major unions concerned are the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
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. Following a week-long strike of 1,600 workers at the Kenogami, 
Jonquiére and Riverbend mills of Price Bros. & Co., Limited, a three- 
year agreement was reached with the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers, Inc. Employees will receive a S-per-cent increase in 
wages retroactive to May 1, 1955, 12 cents an hour effective May 1, 1956, 
at Kenogami and Riverbend and 15 cents at Jonquicre; and 5 per cent 
effective May 1, 1957. Some tradesmen were granted an additional 3 
cents an hour and at Jonquiére, employees will receive 5 cents an hour 
on November 1, 1956, when the work week will be reduced from 48 to 40 
hours. The new agreement was preceded by prolonged negotiations and 
conciliation. 


Textiles — Bargaining is under way at many primary textile mills 
throughout Quebec and Ontario. In a number of cases disputes have been 
referred to conciliation. During the past few years collective agreements 
at many textile mills were renewed without wage increases owing to the 
depressed condition of the industry. This year, however, with some im- 
provement in the economic position of the industry, the unions have been 
prompted to press strongly for general advances in wage rates. 


A basis for settlement of the strike of nearly 6,000 workers at the 
Drummondville, Magog, Montmorency and Sherbrooke mills of the Dominion 
Textile Company Limited has been reported. The employees, represented 
by the National Catholic Textile Federation, Inc., went on strike at the 
various mills during April and May and returned to work June 11. A two- 
year agreement with a general wage increase of 6 cents per hour plus a 
further 3 cents for certain trades is reported to be included in the settle- 
ment terms. 


Construction — During the past month several new agreements were 
signed by building trades unions and contractors. Wage increases of 10 
cents an hour were common. 


Two work stoppages of construction tradesmen brought a number of 
construction projects in Ontario to a halt. In London and the surrounding 
area, a strike of more than 200 plumbers began June 6 and other trades- 
men were refusing to cross the picket lines. The strike involving the 
International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers reported last month (L.G., May, p. 478) was still going on. 


Mining and Smelting — The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers has been negotiating new contracts with both the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of Canada, Limited, at Trail and 
Kimberley and the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited, Sudbury 


and Port Colbourne. Several thousand employees of both companies are 
affected. 


Late in May it was reported that agreement had been reached with 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, and that the new contract provided a 


package amounting to 18 cents per hour per employee during its two 
years. 


Negotiations with the International Nickel Company broke down 
early in June and conciliation services were being sought. One of the 


main issues 1n dispute apparently concerns the duration of a new con- 
tract. 
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A proposal that the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America renew, without change, agree- 
ments covering the company’s coal mining operations in Nova Scotia is 
being submitted to a vote of the union members. Negotiations over a 
new contract have extended over a considerable period of time and the 
report of a board of conciliation recommended a renewal without change. 
Depressed conditions in the coal mining industry have prevented any 
substantial wage gains in the past few years. 


Civic Workers — Bargaining for civic employees has been going on 
for some time in several of the larger Canadian cities. Wages and, in 
some cases, hours of work appear to be the main issues. In two cities, 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, a settlement was reached. Winnipeg civic workers 
received wage gains estimated to range from 4 to 7 cents an hour. In 
Ottawa an arbitration board awarded civic employees a five-day work 
week and a contributory health plan. 


Other Recent Agreements — The International Harvester Co. of 
Canada, Limited, agreed with the United Steelworkers of America to a 
wage increase of 4 cents an hour, a form of guaranteed annual wage and 
other benefits estimated to cost 17 cents per employee per hour in total. 


The same union and the management of Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Limited, with the help of a board of conciliation, signed a new contract 
with wage increases averaging more than 20 cents an hour. 


An agreement between B.I’. Goodrich Rubber Company, Canada, 
Limited, Kitchener, and the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America provides a general wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
and certain other wage adjustments for the 1,000 workers involved. The 
contract, effective for one year, also includes a ninth paid statutory 
holiday and grants increases in vacation pay. 


Other Bargaining — Negotiations are continuing in the automobile 
industry between the United Automobile Workers, Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, and the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited. 


In the basic steel industry, a conciliation officer has recommended 
that a board of conciliation be established to deal with differences 
between The Steel Co. of Canada Limited, Hamilton, and the United 
Steelworkers of America. 


In the major packinghouse companies and in the British Columbia 
interior logging and lumbering industry, negotiations were scheduled for 
June. Substantial wage increases and other contract changes are being 
sought by the unions in both cases. The packinghouse workers are 
represented by the United Packinghouse Workers of America and the 
logging and lumber workers by the International Woodworkers of America. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for May 1956 indicate that 33 strikes and 
lockouts were in existence, involving 17,855 workers and a time loss of 
136,510 man-days. The corresponding figures for April were 20 stop- 
pages, 2,772 workers and 10,050 man-days and those for May 1955 were 
17 stoppages, 3,200 workers and 40,500 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE strong demand for labour 


4 this spring resulted in con- 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKER ae Che : 
IN THE FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIE tinuing rapid improvements in the 


labour market situation during May. 
In all, 66 areas were reclassified, 
22 from the substantial to the mod- 
erate surplus category, 32 from 
moderate surplus to balance, 7 from 
substantial surplus to balance, 3 
from balance to shortage and 2 from 
moderate surplus to shortage. At the 
beginning of June, classification of 
the 109 areas was as follows: (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in short- 
age, 5 (0); in balance, 65 (45); in 
moderate surplus, 31 (55); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 8 (9). 


All regions shared in the im- 
| proved labour market conditions. 
Substantial Loe poset S Because - of the late spring, the 
| changes in the Atlantic and Quebec 
oe cere a | regions were chiefly from the sub- 
| stantial to moderate surplus cate- 
gory while those in the Ontario, 
Prairie and Pacific regions brought 
nearly all the areas in these sections of the country into the balanced 
or shortage categories. The reclassification of five areas (including the 
metropolitan centers of Calgary and Edmonton) into the shortage category 
indicates that labour is in tighter supply for this time of year than it has 
been since 1952, No areas were in shortage at June 1 in either 1955 or 
1954 and only four were in this category in 1953. Current labour short« 
ages, however, were not as widespread as in 1952, when 10 areas were 
in the shortage category at June 1. 


L * Approximate Labour 
; 
June 1] June 1] June 1| June 1 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
a 2 








Labour Market 
Areas 











June l 







June 1 | June 1]! June 1 
1956 1955 1956 












Metropolitan - - w 
Major Industrial 2 2 14 7 - 
Major Agricultural 1 1 WT 8 
Minor » 28 33 23 





ose ea ene 


*See inside back cover May Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


June |, 1956 











APPROXIMATE. LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
—> QUEBEC -LEViIs Hamilton | pcaucary 
—— > ST. JOHN'S Montreal EDMONTON 
i Ottawa — Hull 
[TROPOLITAN AREAS Toronto 
pur force 75,000 or more) VANCOUVER =NEW 
> WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 
—+ WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Cornwall —> BRANTFORD 
Rovyn = Val d’Or Fornhom = Granby FORT WILLIAM = 
PORT ARTHUR 
—> JOLIETTE Guelph 
— > LAC ST. JEAN ——> HALIFAX 
—S MONCTON Kingston 
OR INDUSTRIAL AREAS —> NEW GLASGOW Kitchener 
ur force 25,000 - 75,000; Scint John London 
0 per cent or more in ——®> SHAWINIGAN FALLS Nicgara Peninsula 
h-agricultural activity) Sherbrooke Oshawa 
Sydney —> PETERBOROUGH 
— > TROIS RIVIERES Sarnia 
—~> SUDBURY 
2 TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 
i — 
Riviére du Loup Chatham Barrie 
| 5 THETFORD =MEGANTIC - |—» BRANDON 
ST. GEORGES CHARLOTTETOWN 
Lethbridge 
AGRICULTURAL AREAS Moose Jaw 
wr force 25,000 ~ 75,000; —> NORTH BATTLEFORD 
ent or more In agriculture) —~> PRINCE ALBERT 
I> RED DEER 
Regina 
—> SASKATOON 
— > YORKTON 
Hes 
Camp bell ton —> BATHURST Brampton — > GALT 
Gaspe Drummondville — > BEAUHARNOIS —> MEDICINE HAT 
Grand Falls ——> EDMUNDS TON —~®> BELLEVILLE - TRENTON |-—> SWIFT CURRENT 
Prince George Kamloops —+> BRACE BRIDGE 
Rimouski 


MINOR AREAS 
ir force 10,000 — 25,000) 





—> KENTVILLE BRIDGEWATER 
ee ee, CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
— > MONTMAGNY oe 


— > NEWCASTLE 
—> OKANAGAN VALLEY 


ISLAND 
—> CHILLIWACK 
—> CRANBROOK 


— > QUEBEC NORTH SHORE [> DAUPHIN 


STE. AGATHE - 
—> "st. JEROME 
—> ST. STEPHEN 
Sorel 
—> SUMMERSIDE 
— > TRURO 
—> VALLEYFIELD 
— WOODSTOCK, N.B. 





—> DAWSON CREEK 

—> DRUMHELLER 

——> FREDERICTON 

Goderich 

LACHUTE — 
STE. THERESE 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

—» NORTH BAY 

—> OWEN SOUND 


— 


—> PEMBROKE 
eee a es PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


—> PRINCE RUPERT 
Sault Ste, Marie 

—> SIMCOE 

— > ST. HYACINTHE 

I> ST. JEAN 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 

—> TRAIL -NELSON 
Walkerton 

—> WEYBURN 

t—> VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock — 

Ingersoll 


+» YARMOUTH 











areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow |ndicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT increased at about 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - the usual rate in the Atlantic region 
= 1954-55 during May despite the latest spring 
in 60 years. Spring seeding was re- 
bebouns ore ported to be three weeks behind 
| schedule and construction and log- 

ging activities were retarded in 
rol re many areas. Persons with jobs in 
the region were estimated to number 

499,000 at May 19, an increase of 
42,000 from a month earlier and of 
15,000 from the same date in 1955. 





e 
475,000 


With Jobs: 
Agriculture 


The rise in employment during 
May was confinedalmost entirely to 
| non-farm activities but was fairly 
is GL eta aan ees, Q widespread throughout the region. 
Earlier indications of a sharp up- 
turn in construction employment 
failed to materialize during the month owing to bad weather; but there was 
little change from the former strong outlook for the industry this summer. 
Demand for woods workers increased asthe river drives began but lumber- 
ing and pulp-cutting activities were slow getting under way. 





Sixteen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, 11 from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, two from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category and three from the sub- 
stantial surplus to the balanced category. At June 1, the area classifi- 
cation was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 3 (4); in moderate surplus, 13 (15); in balance, 5 (2). 


Local Area Devel opments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment increased in this area according to the usual seasonal pattern. 
Fishing, fish processing and construction were mainly responsible for 
the increase. To date, however, fishing has been a disappointment be- 
cause of a shortage of bait and generally poor weather. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Con- 
struction employment increased steadily during the month despite un- 
favourable weather. All manufacturing industries were operating near 
capacity. Retail trade failed to expand as usual, however, owing to con- 
tinuing cool weather. 


New Glasgow (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Rehiring of 500 workers at Eastern Car Company Limited was largely 
responsible for the reclassification of this area. The lumbering industry 
absorbed an additional 200 workers. 


Moncton (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. A fairly 
sharp increase occured in construction employment. Supplies of unskilled 
construction workers were still plentiful at the end of the month but 
skilled workers such as heavy equipment operators, electricians, plumb- 
ers, engineers and draftsmen were scarce. 
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Charlottetown (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Bathurst, Edmundston, Kentville, Newcastle, St. Stephen, Summerside, 
Truro and Woodstock (minor), Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bridgewater and Yarmouth (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Fredericton (minor), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 





DURING May employment in the 
Quebec region increased at about 
the usual rate and remained at 
levels far above last year’s. 
Persons with jobs at ftid-month 
were estimated at 1,517,000, an 
increase of 50,000 from the previ- 
ous month and 48,000 from the 
previous year. 


Employment in construction 
increased considerably but not 
enough to create any sizeable 
shortage of skilled labour. Log- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
= 1954 —55 1955 — 56 


Labour Force 


1, 600,000 —Smae = 
1,550,000 ———_=ss 22 SS Seen 





1,500, 000 


Persons 


1, 550,000 With Jobs 


1, 500,000 -& 


1,450,000 


%, ? 
1, 400,000 Y=. yf 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


= 
150,000 —yeae=_*s___ 
¢ 


s 
:100,000 





oo* 
222.02" 


ging companies were having diffi- 
culty in securing all the workers 
they needed as alternative job 
opportunities were increasing. 
Farm hands were scarce in most 
local areas and, with the opening of summer resorts, waitresses and 
kitchen helpers were in strong demand. 


etd 
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Total industrial employment was about 8 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Recent figures show that the greatest year-to-year increase 
occurred in forestry, primary iron and steel, aircraft and construction. 
After reaching a trough in 1954, employment in primary and secondary 
textiles rose slowly through 1955, and in the early months of 1956 it 
was 8 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Fifteen of the 24 local areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, ten from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus 
category, four from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and 
one from the substantial surplus to the balanced category. At June l, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 6 (4); in moderate surplus, 14 (16); in substantial surplus, 
4 (4). 

Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Following the usual 
seasonal pattern, employment in Montreal increased considerably in 
outdoor activities and in the metalworking trades, and dropped slightly 
in the shoe industry. Engineers, draftsmen, moulders, coremakers, 
auto mechanics, stenographers, waitresses and kitchen helpers were in 


short supply. 
Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Employment increased seasonally in construction and related industries, 
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land and water transportation, logging and other outdoor industries. 
Employment in textiles, especially in Lévis, was high for this time of 


year. 


Joliette, Lac St. Jean, Shawinigan Falls and Trois-Rivieres (major 
industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to, Group 2. The log drive, relax- 
ation of spring restrictions on truck transportation, increased activity 
in construction and the beginning of the tourist season were responsible 
for a sharp increase in employment. Demand for skilled workers in the 
secondary textile industry in Trois-Rivieres was high, partly because 
of the opening of a new clothing firm in the area. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges, Montmagny, Quebec North Shore, Ste. 
Agathe-St. Jérdme and Valleyfield (major agricultural and minor). Re- 
classified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Beauharnois, Lachute-Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


See eereeeeaeeee eee aa ones 7 THE seasonal demand for workers 

in the construction, agriculture, 

forestry and tourist resort industries 

Labour Force continued to expand despite cold, 

050,000 = 4 wet weather throughout most of 
2,000, 000 ——=——— se z gd 4b ? s 

sang Seenn Anan =— Ontario in May. Persons with jobs 


rae increased by 32,000 during the 


With Jobs {| month to 2,038,000 at May 19, The 
8 ‘| year-to-year increase inemployment 
1,950,000 z i. 





an aa ¢ : (69,000 or 3.5 per cent) continued to 
Nene | exceed the growth in the labour 
Persons Without debs : force (55,000 or 2.7 per cent). 


100/000 —— 40 eco Manufacturing industries were 
operating at near capacity but there 
were some short-time and some in- 
definite layoffs in the agricultural 
implement and automobile industries. 
Shortages of engineers, machinists, 
draftsmen, tool and die makers, machine shop workers and technicians 
became more widespread. The record construction program for this year 
has been delayed in some areas because of cold, wet weather but shovel 
and bulldozer operators, carpenters, bricklayers, and painters are 
becoming scarce in many areas. Shortages of farm labour were apparent 
in most areas and with the strong competition from the manufacturing 
and construction industries there appeared to be little hope of meeting 
requirements. 


eaceeacee* * 


ease et ee 
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Eleven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month; ten from moderate surplus to balance and one from balance to 
shortage. At June 1, area classification was follows (last year’s figures 


in rae in shortage, 1 (0), in balance 31 (23), in moderate surplus 
2A): 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Heavy industries are 
continuing at capacity, with template makers, bench fitters, steel me- 
chanics and tool and die makers in shortage. Construction increased 
rapidly during the month. 
Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Farm workers and 
most types of skilled construction workers were scarce. 
Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Manufacturing industries 
continued at near capacity. Despite layoffs in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry, metal working tradesmen were becoming more scarce. 
The demand for skilled construction workers was strong. 
Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Labour supplies increased 
as inventory adjustments necessitated short-term and indefinite layoffs 
in automobile plants during May. 
Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
There were some layoffs in agricultural implements but most workers 
were absorbed in other local industries. 
Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increasing employment at Canadian General Electric has been largely 
responsible for improved employment conditions in the area. All other 
industries were also busy. 
Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
largest building program in the history of the area is planned for this 
year. To date, sufficient labour has been available either locally or 
through NES clearance procedures but shortages are expected this 
summer. 
Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Hiring began in the logging and construction industries al- 
though bad weather throughout May delayed work. 
Galt (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Labour demand was 
exceptionally strong in all industries in this area. 


Belleville- Trenton, Bracebridge, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, 
and Simeoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


BUSINESS activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase during 
May. The estimated number of persons with jobs in the week ended May 
19 was 991,000, some 46,000 more than a month earlier and 24,000 more 
than at the corresponding date in 1955. Spring seeding was hampered by 
wet weather during the first half of the month but increased rapidly during 
the last two weeks of May under ideal weather conditions. Logging 
operations were curtailed owing to an unusually large number of fires 
and the seamen’s strike slowed down lake shipping; but on the whole, 
industrial employment showed further strengthening during the month. 


Job opportunities were more numerous than last year in almost all 
areas. Shortages of workers in a wide range of occupations occurred in 
Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, and Swift Current. In other areas, 
the demand for farm workers to complete spring work was strong and 
early shortages of skilled construction workers were expected, 
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Seventeen of the 20 areas in 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - P the region were reclassified during 
1954 — 55 nnn 1955 = 56 


the month, three from the sub- 
stantial labour surplus to the 
| 0000 pe 1 balanced category, ten from the 
Ce ae | moderate surplus to the balanced 
ao Cee : category, two from balance to the 

| shortage category and two from the 

moderate surplus to the shortage 
| category. At June 1, the area 

hanicctpers 4 classification was as follows 
| (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in shortage, 4 (0); in balance, 16 
(11); in moderate surplus, 0 (9). 


S Local Area Developments 

|. Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 2 to Group 4. Un- 
employment fell sharply and by the 
end of the month a general shortage of labour had developed. Job oppor- 
tunities were much more numerous than a year earlier in almost all 
occupations; vacancies listed at NES offices represented 80 per cent of 
total registrations for employment, compared with 40 per cent a year 
earlier. 





Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 4. The 
rapid expansion of oil exploration and construction, together with the 
steady growth of trade and services, resulted in unusually heavy labour 
requirements. 


Winnipeg (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Manu- 
facturing employment increased by about the usual amount. Construction 
activity gained momentum but there were no reports of labour shortages. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 3. Construction employment increased rapidly in this area and 
early shortages were anticipated. 


Swift Current and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 3. to 
Group 4. A very heavy construction program was largely responsible for 
the tight labour supply which developed during May. 


Brandon, Dawson Creek, Drumheller, North Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Red Deer, Saskatoon, Weyburn and Yorkton (major agricultural and 
minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Dauphin and Portage La Prairie (minor), Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region continued to increase during May 
although many industries had already been working at capacity. Persons 
with jobs at May 19 were estimated at 454,000, about 3,000 more than 
a month earlier and 19,000 more than in 1955. Further employment in- 
creases may be limited by skilled labour and steel shortages and by the 
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possibility of forest closures. The 
movement of workers from agri- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 


‘ ; , 1954-55 1955-56 
culture and service industries to : 
higher paid occupations was co a 
evident. 


425,000 


Logging operations were re- 
turning to normal following the Bersune 
re-opening of roads. Most manu- Poe 
facturing industries were operating ee cad 
at capacity. The shipbuilding | ia io 
industry, which had been regaining [| ee 
strength since mid-1955, employed 
20 per cent more workers during 
the first quarter of 1956 than a 
year earlier. Construction employ- 
ment expanded rapidly and was much higher than last year, mainly as a 





50,000 - 
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result of industrial development and public utility expansion. Mining 
was very busy, particularly in base metals, and a heavy exploration and 
development program was underway. It seems likely that farm employment 
in some areas will remain much lower than last year largely because of 
frost damage last winter. 


Labour shortages continued in professional, secretarial, metal- 
working and mining occupations. The supply of skilled workers was like- 
wise becoming tight in the public utility, trade, service and construction 
industries. In most of these industries employers were also experiencing 
difficulty in hiring suitable unskilled workers, particularly for out-of- 
town jobs. The arrival of professional workers from other parts of Canada 
and from abroad has helped to alleviate some of the shortages. 


During the month, seven labour market areas were reclassified, six 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one from sub- 
stantial to moderate surplus. At June 1, classification of the ten areas 
in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 


7 (5); in moderate surplus, 2 (4); in substantial surplus, 1 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Employment conditions continued to improve rapidly, with a 
32-per-cent decline in job registrations at NES offices and a 48-per-cent. 
increase in job vacancies. The supply of qualified workers in practi- 
cally every classification was becoming exhausted. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Continued employment 
increases resulted in the number of job registrations being the lowest 
for any comparable period since 1947. Labour shortages were confined 
to skilled trades and professional occupations but the supply of suitable 
workers in the semi-skilled and unskilled groups was becoming in- 
creasingly tight. 

Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Trail-Nelson and 
Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Okanagan Valley (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 11, 1956) 





Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............-.05 May 19 5,664,000 Jel Sie oS 
Total persons with jobs................:0scc000. May 19 5,499,000 362) | eteedes 
At work 35 hours or MOTE..........c00eeeeee May 19 4,997,000 +34}, + 4.9 
At work less than 35 hours..............065 May 19 390, 000 SoS |e Ae 
With jobs but not at work «0.0... May 19 LT 290008 Gea Gan) etme d 
With jobs but on short time ................ May 19 23,000 —28°1 — 37.8 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... May 19 * — = 
Persons without jobs and seeking work May 19 165,000 —35.8 | — 22.5 
otalépaid: work ers’ <ssccn..25-cece- seven scaeseseees 4,263,000} + 3.1 | + 5.0 
In agriculture ........... 107,000 +16.3 | — 13.7 
In non-agriculture 4,156,000 + 2.8 | + 5.6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 46,363 —43.7 G60 
Quebec 104,408 —42.1 |— 9.4 
Ontario 66,563 —40.0 — 28.9 
Prairie 39,637 =A 701 — 18.8 
Pacific 24,977 —38.4 — 22.0 
Total, all regions 281,948 —42.3 | — 15.2 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance Jben efit ois. ccsescoeceaecasesncseses-ooes May 1 292, 063 —42.9 |} — 8.3 
Amount of benefit payments ...........sccceeeee0s April $33,201,609 — E308 |) alert 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............., April 1 113.4 + 0.2 | + 7.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... April 1 11352 + 0.8 | + 6.3 
Im rai ora tl OM aeescses- tee cesar ecssereorvesboveescecseenoetes Ist Qtr. 18,963 — | + 7.6(c) 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
(Nosnot id ays ul ostt.cesc.ccsssseree vesceeteneseese cance: May 136,510 — | +129.3(c) 
No. of workers involved .............cccccscsceseeee May 17,855 — | +131.3(c) 
INoskoh strike sirysettcccceccsssevascerescosetessccatavesees May 33 — | + 77.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... April 1 $63.39 + 0.38 | + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............0.0002 April 1 $ 1.50 +13 )+ 4.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... April 1 41.1 — 0.5 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........000000 April 1 $61.81 +08 | + 4.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... May 1 116.6 +02 /+ 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| April 1 1276L + 0.6 | + 3.8 
Total labour income ....................8 000, 000 March 1,093 + O63: 71) =) 10,2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=200)..ccscestescoss2eess March Die 2) + 4.0 | + 10.0 
MB TIUEACE ULI NG ast toscrsecceesacsass costes ete rse certs March 282.3 +4.7/+ 8.8 
Durables .lesccc.csscovaees socctenscovecdececese teens March 345.4 +506 | + 836 
WNon-Durablies.c.cssccssecccsestess ote eee March 242.0 + 3.8°} + 8.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


* Less than 10,000, 
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New Engineering Schools 
Needed to Meet Demand 


The necessity for setting up new schools 
of engineering if the demand for engineers 
in Canada is to be met was foreseen by 
the deans of engineering departments of 12 
universities, who gathered in Montreal 
recently. 


Schools are turning out between 1,650 and 
1,700 engineering graduates this year, 
whereas there are 5,000 vacancies for such 
graduates. At the best, 3,400 engineers can 
be turned out in 1966 by doubling present 
facilities, the deans said. This, they 
thought, could be done; but it will not be 
enough either to provide for all the appli- 
cants who will probably be coming forward 
by that time, or to meet the demands of 
industry. 


Dr. R. E. Heartz, President of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, told the 
group at its 70th annual meeting that “the 
shortage of engineers is so evident that 
reference to it is quite unnecessary, but it 
iS important to realize that it is becoming 
increasingly worse. In fact, there are signs 
that it is beginning to affect our economy.” 

He called for “substantially increased 
financial support” to institutions of higher 
learning from both provincial and federal 
governments, business and industry, and 
individuals. 

McGill University has announced a 
campaign to raise $6,000,000 to finance an 
expansion which will make possible the 
doubling of enrolment at its engineering 
school. The University of Ottawa is 
appealing for $3,000,000 from Canadian 
industry to help in building a new engi- 
neering campus. It is hoped to increase 
the enrolment from the present 200 
engineering and 100 science students to 800 
engineering and 400 science students by 
1965. 

The University of Western Ontario in 
London has announced that it is extending 
its first and second year engineering 
program to a full four-year course. Fresh- 
man intake in engineering will be increased 
from 25 to 50 in September, and to 150 in 
the fall of 1958. 
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Must Extend Availability 
Of University Education 


In universities from coast to coast in 
Canada, there are only 69 students who 
will graduate in pure honours chemistry 
this year, according to Dr. G. E. Hall, 
President and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Western Ontario. 


In geology, there are only 40 students 
who will graduate with pure honours, said 
the educationist, in declaring that higher 
education for a greater number of persons 
is essential, 

“Where are we going to get the people 
to develop Canada unless we comb the 
Dominion and make it possible for an 
increased number to have the opportunity 
for more education? 


“Only in universities are engineers, 
physicists, zoologists, teachers, clergy, 
lawyers, economists, historians and philos- 
ophers produced. 


“What we consider assets in natural 
resources were considered by our fore- 
fathers as barriers of progress...now 
Canada’s future is unlimited if we have 
people to do this type of development 
work.” 





U.S. Railway Union Shops 


Valid—Supreme Court 

The United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously last month that since an 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act, 
passed in 1951, allowed union shop agree- 
ments notwithstanding any law “of any 
state”, state “right-to-work” laws prohibit- 
ing railway union shop agreements were 
invalid. Highteen states have such laws. 

The crux of the decision was that a 
collective agreement made in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act “could not 
be made illegal or vitiated by any provi- 
sions of the laws of a state”. Justice 
Wilham O. Douglas, who wrote the opinion 
of the Court, said that under the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution, state laws which 
were contrary to federal law were invalid. 

In the absence of conflicting federal 
legislation, the judge said, a state may 
prohibit the union shop. But since Con- 
gress has enacted this particular law, state 
laws must yield to it. 

The Court’s decision reversed a ruling of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court that the 
Railway Labor Act was inapplicable in that 
state. 
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“First Automation Strike” 
In England Has Ended 


Britain’s “first automation strike” ended 
May 10 when the strikers agreed to return 
to work while negotiators sought a settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

It began April 26 when about 12,000 
employees of Standard Motor Company at 
Coventry, one of the largest in the country, 
walked out on learning of the company’s 
plan to lay off more than 3,000 men for 
several months so that the firm’s tractor 
plant could be converted to automation. 

The unions involved in the strike were 
attempting to establish two principles: 
(1) that employers must consult with the 
workers before introducing automation; and 
(2) that workers made redundant by the 
introduction of automation be retained 
until other jobs are found for them. 

The walkout came about from these 
zircumstances :— 

The company’s plans called for a 
£4,000,000 ($11,200,000) _ retooling and 
replacement at its tractor plant that would 
halt production for four months, from 
May 18 to late September. 

About 3,500 workers made idle by the 
improvement program were to be laid off. 
As many as possible were to be re-employed 
when tractor production resumed on the 
new assembly lines. 

On April 25, the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, of which many of the Coventry 
strikers are members, at its annual confer- 
ence demanded that workers displaced by 
automation must remain in their jobs until 
other work could be found for them. 

The resolution adopted at the conference 
also proposed the establishment of a tri- 
partite committee of government, employers 
and unions, to study the whole effect of 
automation. 

Shop stewards at the Standard plant 
insisted that the company keep all the 
tractor workers on the payroll during the 
retooling period by instituting shorter work 
schedules instead of laying the men off. 
The men struck when, the shop stewards 
reported, company officials refused to 
reconsider the decision to lay off the tractor 
workers. 

Pickets forced a halt in work on the plant 
renovation project by preventing employees 
of contracting concerns from entering the 
Standard works. 

Representatives of the strikers appealed 
for support from other unions, including a 
dockworkers “blacklist” against export ship- 
ments from the struck company and a 
voluntary weekly assessment from each of 
the Engineering Union’s 200,000 members. 
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William Warman, a member of the 
Communist party’s national executive, was 
chairman of the strike committee. 

According to company spokesmen, the 
new tractor plant would step up annual 
production from 70,000 to 100,000 tractors 
of improved design. The new plant would 
incorporate the principles of automation 
with automatic controls for machines and 
assembly line processes. 

Alick S. Dick, Managing Director of the 
Standard Company, made the statement :— 

“We are not installing £4,000,000 worth of 
equipment in order to employ the same 
number of men.” 

After negotiations, the company agreed 
to save the jobs of 1,000 of the men by 
transferring them to Standard’s car factory. 
Workers there will go on a four-day week 
to make room for the newcomers. 

The union then asked the company to 
retain a further 1,000 men by absorbing 
them into the car plant by the operation 
of a rotation week off, with a guaranteed 
wage of £6 a week ($16.80) when not 
working. 

On May 30 the company management 
rejected this request and told union chiefs 
that 2,600 employees would have to be 
fired. 

They said that 1,400 workers would 
receive a week’s notice on the following 
day and the remainder in three weeks. 

The mass dismissal, confined to workers 
in the firm’s tractor plant, has aroused 
fears that there might be a repetition at 
the automobile factory of what has been 
called “Britain’s first automation strike”, 


Automation Less Fearful 
Than Loss of Markets 


Unemployment caused by loss of markets 
was a greater danger than displacement 
caused by automation, a British trade union 
leader warned last month. 

James Crawford, President of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, speak- 
ing at an international automation seminar 
at London, said:— 

“Tf we do not improve our competitive 
efficiency we will have a much bigger 
problem than technological displacement. 
In a buoyant, expanding economy machine- 
displaced workers can be found other jobs. 
Unemployment caused by loss of markets 


is a much more difficult business to deal 
with.” 


Develop Automation Fast, 
British Industry Advised 


Britain was urged in a government study 
last month to seize and develop the possi- 
bilities of automation as rapidly as possible. 

The study, prepared by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
declared there was no alternative in a 
world growing more competitive virtually 
by the week. The most powerful brake on 
the introduction of automation in Britain 
would not be capital but shortage of tech- 
nical and scientific manpower, it pointed 
out. 


Last month, too, Britain’s Labour Min- 
ister, Iain Macleod, suggested that firms 
have early discussions with their workers 
before introducing new automation 
techniques. 


Speaking in the British House of 
Commons, Mr. Macleod said: “It is essen- 
tial that firms which are contemplating the 
introduction of automation should in tKeir 
planning consider from the beginning how 
it will affect their workers, and bring them 
into early discussions.” 

Mr. Macleod said the Government 
welcomed automation but that it was 
bound to cause employment problems. He 
said these problems could be handled if 
the government and both sides of industry 
worked in close co-operation. 


The natural anxiety that may be caused 
by the introduction of automation, Mr. 
Macleod said, should be recognized. “There 
are bound to be employment problems 
involving the redevelopment of labour. 
New skills will certainly be required”. 





New Automation Danger 
Seen by Educationist 


Automation was seen as a stumbling 
block to Canada’s future scientists and 
engineers in the race against their Russian 
contemporaries by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Secondary Schools for Ontario, 
A. M. Moon. 

In an address to the 25th convention of 
the Associated High School Boards of 
Ontario last month, Mr. Moon warned that 
while Soviet schools continued to outstrip 
the West in producing technicians, students 
here were about to be lulled into inertia 
by the advent of machines that replace 
manpower. 

“The Russians are setting the pace for 
us,” he said. “We must develop more 
engineers, technicians and scientists if we 


are to exist.” 
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In the USSR, 250 technical and vocational 
schools were set up in 1954 alone, Mr. 
Moon said, while Ontario had built about 
one a year in 50 years. 

Russian students go to school six days a 
week, work longer hours and have fewer 
distractions, Mr. Moon said, “and from all 
reports they like it”. 

Automation, which was not “merely creep- 
ing along,” would “lull us into imactivity 
and it will be harder for parents to get 
their children to study because of the 
increased leisure time,” he said, 

The Ontario Government, Mr. Moon 
reported, had given the go-ahead for a 
Grade 13 honour diploma in technical 
courses. Next year, he stated, vocational 
schools in Brantford, St. Catharines and 
Galt would introduce this non-university 
Grade 13 course leading to a year’s credit 
in Ryerson Institute of Technology. 

Advanced technical evening classes, for 
Grade 12 graduates already in industry or 
commerce, have been extended to several 
Ontario centres and last year produced the 
first 18 graduates. 

Mr. Moon estimated there were 70,000 
enrolled in evening classes in vocational 
schools across the province. 





Opinion of Apprenticeship 
‘Needs Drastic Revision” 


That apprenticeship has been unfairly 
relegated to the lowest rung of the ladder 
of progress for young Canadians, and that 
we should drastically revise our thinking 
about it, is the opinion of W. Elliott Wilson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Manitoba. 

Instead of the university’s being regarded 
as the “highest”, with vocational training 
the “second best” and apprenticeship a 
means of training for those who failed to 
“make the grade” in university or tech- 
nical institution, he suggests that we ought 
to realize that the three are alternative 
roads to success, none of them inherently 
superior and each as valuable as the indi- 
vidual is prepared to make it. 

In the effort to get rid of the stigma of 
“dirty work” which is often attached to 
the calling of tradesmen or mechanics, the 
home should be the first point of attack, 
Mr. Wilson suggests. The stigma, he 
believes, is due to home training, which 
teaches children and other members of the 
family to avoid dirt, mud and grime; and 
it continues to show itself in the attitude 
of teen-age girls who “look down their 
pretty, powdered noses at the youth who 
works with his hands,” and persists all 
through life “in the attitude of clubs, 
churches and other organizations”. 
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N.Y. Trains Apprentices 
In Automation Trades 


The establishment of two new apprentice 
programs to meet the rapid development 
of automation and electronics has recently 
been approved by the New York State 
Apprenticeship Council. The new programs, 
which may easily constitute the first of 
many important changes in basic job 
structure resulting from automation, are 
those for electronic laboratory technician 
and machine tool mechanic. 

The work of the electronic laboratory 
technician, when trained, will be to build 
the electronic control box that regulates 
work and output on the automatic produc- 
tion line. Up till now this kind of work 
has been done by full-fledged electronic 
engineers, but when workers trained through 
apprenticeship are available the engineers 
will be free to work exclusively on engineer- 
ing problems. 

The electronic laboratory technician will 
have to complete a four-year training 
program which includes electrical shop 
work, basic electronics, circuit analysis and 
electro-electronic mechanical design. 


The machine tool mechanic’s job is 
similar to that of a millwright, with some 
variations having to do with erection 
of machine foundations, movement of 
machinery and set-up and installation of 
machinery. The new trade will deal entirely 
with automation, and the apprentices will 
have to learn to handle complicated 90-foot 
automatic machines capable of turning out 
a complete production job by themselves. 


The apprentice machine tool mechanic 
will also learn how to time, synchronize 
and set each tool to its proper place, the 
construction of base machines, and testing 
and tooling to customer’s specifications. He 
will probably be the key factory mechanic 
of the future. The period of apprenticeship 
is tentatively set to last three years. 





Automation Seen Indirect 
Cause of Clerk Shortage 


An indirect effect of automation is 
already being felt in a shortage of stenog- 
raphers, bank clerks, nurses, “Good Humor 
Salesmen”, retail clerks of all kinds, and 
grocery boys, according to an article, “The 
Coming Scarcity: Labor’, in Business Week 
for May 5, 1956. 

The reason for these shortages, the article 
says, is partly that “high wages in expand- 
ing industries attract white-collar or easily- 
trained workers away from their jobs in the 
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more static, low-wage fields, such as retail- 
ing or banking”; and partly because “the 
main breadwinner of a family is earning 
enough so that his wife can quit work to 
do what she likes...or so his children can 
quit working for what he now regards as 
substandard wages”. 

“America got its first taste of this 
phenomenon when the supply of domestic 
servants shrank, years ago, for the same 
reason.” 

However, the shortage of low-paid white- 
collar workers is at least as much a cause 
as an effect of the trend to automation, the 
writer of the article suggests. Here again 
he draws an analogy from what happened 
to domestic labour in the past. 

“The vacuum cleaner and the electric 
dishwasher did not make the maid-of-all- 
work obsolete. It was the disappearance of 
the housemaid that produced the outpour- 
ing of vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, wash- 
ing machines, and other appliances—the 
automation revolution in the American 
home.” 

The recruiting problem throughout the 
United States, apart from the shortage of 
engineers, technicians and skilled workers 
generally, is how to meet the shortage of 
these white-collar workers, the writer says. 


“The surest way to get them is the most 
painful—to boost salaries and wages. 
Many an employer, trying to figure out a 
way to grab the high-quality bodies he 
wants, has gloomily observed: ‘We can’t 
destroy our present wage structure Just to 
bring in more people.” This,” the article 
concludes, “is going to be a powerful factor 
that will bring in more machines.” 





Make Steel Firms Justify 


Price Boosts, Union Asks 

The Canadian steel industry should be 
required to justify its price structure, and 
any further price increases, “before a public 
tribunal similar in authority to a concilia- 
tion board, before which labour must 
justify its wage demands,” the United 
Steelworkers of America believes. 

A resolution urging the Government to 
institute this requirement was passed at a 
recent policy conference of the Canadian 
district of the union. 

The Steelworkers complained that profits 
in the Canadian steel. industry have risen 
612 per cent since 1939, and that Canadian 
profits have been 32-8 per cent of net 
worth against 27-7 per cent of net worth 
in the United States steel industry for the 
years 1948-54. 


They also complained that wage increases 
have lagged far behind prices in the 
industry, and that Canadian producers 
charge American prices but pay wages 25 
per cent lower than American wages. The 
union rejects the steel companies’ plea that 
steel price increases have been required 
because of wage increases. 


An intensified drive to organize office 
workers and reduction in the length of the 
work week were other objectives debated 
at the conference. 


Charles Millard, Canadian Director of 
the union, said that the Steelworkers will 
increase its efforts to organize office 
employees in establishments where the 
union represents plant workers. 


“By far the greatest proportion of our 
jurisdiction in the clerical field is. still 
unorganized and this is a problem which 
must be tackled during the coming year,” 
he insisted. 

Hours of work should be reduced to at 
least no more than 40 a week in plants 
now working a longer week, said Larry 
Sefton, the union’s director for the district 
from Ontario to British Columbia. He 
pointed out that hours in the Ontario gold 
mines had been reduced from 48 to 44 in 
recent negotiations. 

He suggested that as a means of reducing 
unemployment “it might well be necessary 
for us to start planning now for a work 
week less than 40 hours with the same 
take-home pay”. 





Next UAW Goal Will Be 
Fewer Hours, Higher SUB 


The next major bargaining goal of the 
United Automobile Workers will be a 
shorter work week without loss of pay and 
an increase in the size and _ duration 
of supplementary unemployment benefits, 


UAW President Walter P. MReuther 
announced last month. 

He was discussing the union’s_ long- 
range bargaining objectives at a_ press 


conference after addressing a closed confer- 
ence of the GM Council of the union, at 
which more than 500 delegates and union 
officials were present. 

The growing number of layoffs in the 
auto industry was one of the main topics 
of the conference, and it was decided that 
when the present agreement with General 
Motors expires in 1958 a principal demand 
would be for “a substantial reduction in the 
work week with the maintenance of a full 
40 hours’ take-home pay”. 


Packinghouse Workers 
Draw Up 1956 Demands 


A union shop, two weeks’ paid vacation 
for service up to nine years, three weeks 
after nine years and up to 14 years, and 
four weeks for more than 14 years, and a 
substantial wage increase, were among 
bargaining demands drawn up in a Cana- 
dian district conference attended by 60 
delegates of the United Packinghouse 
Workers in Toronto on April 28 and 29. 


The present country-wide contract in the 
meat packing industry will expire on 
August 1, and notices opening negotiations 
for a new contract were sent first to Burns 
& Co. and the Swift Canadian Co. towards 
the end of May. Similar notices to 
Canada Packers Ltd. and the independent 
meat packing companies were expected to 
follow. 

The union is again planning to bargain 
on a national scale. 

Other demands were expected to include: 
base rate for women to be brought up to 
the same level as the men’s rate; pay rates 
in all plants to be made the same as those 
in Toronto; shift premiums of 10 cents for 
afternoon and 15 cents for night shift; 
companies to supply all tools and clothing 
needed on the job, and to allow 15 minutes 
a day on company time for knife-sharpen- 
ing: full cost of a comprehensive welfare 
plan for workers and dependents to be 
paid by the employer; three days off with 
pay in case of death in the family; com- 
pany to pay for all licences needed by 
employees in the course of their employ- 
ment; preferential hiring in other plants for 
employees laid off in one plant; special 
leave for female employees in case of 
pregnancy; 10 paid statutory holidays; 
double time for all Sunday work, time and 
a half for Saturday work, and double time 
and a half for work on statutory holidays. 





Steel Union, Carpenters 
End Jurisdictional Rift 


A settlement of the jurisdictional dispute 
between the United Steelworkers and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners was recently announced in the 
United States. The presidents of the two 
unions were reported to have reached an 
informal agreement on the basic terms of 
a settlement but the terms were not made 
public. 

The question of which union should have 
jurisdiction over construction projects at 
steel plants has been the bone of contention. 
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Bakers in B.C. te Work 
35-Hour Week in 1957 

Bakery workers in Vancouver and 
Nanaimo will be working a 35-hour week 
in October next year. 

A two-year agreement recently reached 
by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union with Canadian Bakeries 
Limited and seven other bakery firms in 
the two cities provides for a progressive 
reduction in hours of work, to 387 hours a 
week effective June 1, to 36 hours on 
June 1 next year and to 35 hours effective 
October 1, 1957. 

According to the agreement, working 
hours in any day shall not exceed seven 
and one-half, except that on one day in 
each week they may be eight hours. 

The agreement also provides for a wage 
increase of $2.50 a week effective June 1, 
1956, and a further increase of $2.50 on 
June 1, 1957. 

Three weeks’ paid vacation are allowed 
after 11 years’ service effective June 1, 
1956, and after 10 years’ service effective 
June 1, 1957. 





Indiana Bars Receipt of 
Both SUB, State Benefits 


Nearly 100,000 members of the United 
Automobile Workers are affected by a 
recent ruling of the Attorney General of 
Indiana that industrial workers in the state 
cannot draw unemployment benefits from 
the state and from their employers 
simultaneously. 

The ruling said that any payments made 
by the employer under “guaranteed annual 
wage” plans in labour contracts must be 
deducted from the state benefits received 
by an employee. 

To allow simultaneous payments from 
both sources would “destroy the intent of 
the legislature,’ the Attorney General said. 

Maryland is the latest state to pass a 
law regarding the payment of state unem- 
ployment compensation in addition to SUB. 
That state and Georgia have this year 
legalized such payments, while Virginia has 
prohibited them. 

Michigan, New York, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have also considered the 
question this year. In Michigan there is 
a deadlock, the Senate having passed a 
provision limiting to $25 a week the amount 
of SUB an employee may receive without 
forfeiting his state benefits, while the House 
defeated the measure. In New York a 
similar bill did not get beyond the 
committee stage. In Massachusetts a 
measure approving simultaneous payment 
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of SUB and state benefits was dropped in 
favour of another which evaded the ques- 
tion. Rhode Island has so far taken no 
action on a bill which would provide for 
the financing of SUB for all employees by 
means of additional state taxes. 

In 12 states an administrative ruling has 
now been given that receipt of SUB does 
not disqualify a claimant for state benefits. 





SUB Payments Begin 
At Three Auto Firms 


Payment of supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit began on June 1 for employees 
of the three principal automobile manu- 
facturing companies in the United States, 
the Ford Motor Co., General Motors 
Corporation and the Chrysler Corporation. 

Although altogether nearly 600,000 
employees come under the plans, of the 
159,000 estimated to have been laid off 
recently, a much smaller number would be 
drawing benefits because only those laid 
off after May 2 and still unemployed on 
June 1 were eligible, and also because 
employees with less than one _ year’s 
service do not qualify for payments. 

Because the duration of benefit payments 
is based on a worker’s seniority and on 
the size of the trust fund, most of those 
who were eligible on June 1 were not 
entitled to more than three or four weeks’ 
benefit. 

Benefit payments to employees of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation do not 
begin until September, and for workers 
at American Motors Corporation until 
September 15, 1957. 





Shipping Strike, Lockout 
Ended after Eight Days 


With the help of a federal Government 
mediator, negotiations after a conciliation 
board had failed to bring about a settle- 
ment resulted in agreement which brought 
an end to an eight-day stoppage of Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River shipping. 


The report of the conciliation board is 
printed in full in this issue, pages 713 
tO iLO: 

The seven-company Association of Lake 
Carriers and the three unions bargaining 
for the employees—which for the first time 
had joined forces in the negotiations— 
agreed to the terms of a new contract and 
decided to call off the combined strike and 
lockout on May 18. 


The Seamen’s International Union on 
May 10 declared a strike against two of 
the companies, the Upper Lakes and 


St. Lawrence Transportation Co. and N. M. 
Paterson and Sons, in support of its 
demands. A day or two afterwards the 
other five member-companies of the Asso- 
ciation carried out their previously declared 
intention of treating a strike against one 
of them as a strike against all, by ordering 
their ships to port to discharge cargo and 
lay off crews. By the time the settlement 
was reached, 117 ships were said to have 
been tied up—63 by the strike and 54 by 
the lockout—out of a total of 280 ships 
owned by the members of the Association. 

By the terms of the two-year contract, 
which took effect from the opening of 
navigation in 1956, a 16-per-cent wage 
increase was allowed to the unlicensed 
personnel represented by the Seafarers’ 
International Union; and a _  19-per-cent 
increase to the licensed personnel, both 
deck officers and marine engineers, who 
were represented by the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers 
respectively. 


Amount of Increase 


For the seamen the increase amounted 
to from $44 to $69 a month, and for the 
deck and engineer officers to from $67 to 
$85 a month. 


The settlement also provided for 
improved overtime pay and for the con- 
tribution by the employers of 30 cents per 
man per day to a welfare fund for the 
licensed personnel. 

Almost 5,000 men were affected by the 
settlement. The Seafarers’ International 
Union had 3,800 members, and the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild and _ the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
600 and 500 members respectively. 

The SIU had originally demanded that 
deck hands should be paid by the hour 
at the rate of $1.55 for a 40-hour week, 
instead of at the then current rate of $190 
a month with a 40-hour week. Since many 
Great Lakes ships were operating on a 
44-hour or 45-hour week, with extra pay 
for work after eight hours a day and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, the cost of this 
demand per month to the companies would 
have been greater than the above figures 
indicate. 

Other original demands of the union 
were for a limitation on the hours of work 
and increased payment for overtime work. 


Companies’ Answer 


The companies asserted that these three 
claims alone would have resulted in an 
increase of about 98 per cent in the 


remuneration of the employees repre- 
sented by the union, in addition to the 
cost of eight other claims. 

The companies’ original offer was a 
monthly increase of $11 for the current 
season, and an additional $8 for 1957. 
Later in the negotiations the companies 
offered an increase of $13 a month for this 
year, and the union was reported to have 
reduced its demands by the equivalent of 
$40 a month. 





Report Young Don’t Know 
How to Seek Employment 

A serious lack of knowledge amongst 
young people about jobs and how to go 
about getting them is reported by the 
Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto. 

The Service, founded in 1947, aims to 
give vocational guidance and advice to 
young people still in school and to adults 
who need help in obtaining or changing 
employment. It has also undertaken to 
operate a workshop, which will be officially 
opened this month, where those who are 
handicapped or are recovering from disabil- 
ties will be employed at work, undertaken 
under sub-contract, which is within their 
capabilities until they are fit for regular 
employment outside. 

The agency has facilities for testing the 
intelligence, aptitudes and interest of those 
who are looking for work. The vocational 
specialists who comprise the staff are also 
available for consultation. The Service has 
been certified by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

Limitations of staff prevent large-scale 
interviewing but as much as possible is 
being done, preference being given to the 
most needy cases. Most of the counselling 
work, however, is being carried on by 
means of group discussions conducted in 
synagogues and Jewish recreational agencies. 
It has been found better to deal with 
groups that arise naturally than to attempt 
to organize special groups. Most of the 
young people who go to the Service for 
individual counselling are attracted to it as 
a result of these group discussions. 

The Service has a Placement Advisory 
Council composed of business, professional 
and trade union leaders who help chents 
to get employment, and keep the staff 
informed of employment openings. 

The agency. has an excellent library, 
which includes a wide range of occupational 
books and pamphlets. 
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Despite Altered Status, 
Mine-Mill Retains Rights 

The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 637, was 
recently declared by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to be the successor of the 
trade union of the same name which signed 
a collective agreement with the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada on August 5, 
1955. 

This decision of the Board is the first 
given under an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act passed by the Legislature this 
spring. The amendment (contained in 
Section 44a) was designed to protect the 
bargaining rights of unions which amal- 
gamate with, or transfer their rights to, 
other unions. 

Unions which merge, however, will not be 
able to get a blanket declaration from the 
Board covering all their agreements. They 
will be obliged to apply in respect of each 
separate contract they hold. This applies 
even to separate contracts signed with the 
same employer. 

The Mine-Mill union in Ontario was 
placed in an awkward position when the 
Labour Relations Board at the end of last 
year refused to recognize its existence as an 
autonomous Canadian body, which the 
union claimed to be by virtue of a con- 
stitutional amendment passed by the parent 
union in the United States and the 
approval of a Canadian constitution and 
election of a Canadian Executive Board at 
a convention held later in Rossland, B.C. 
(L.G., December 1955, p. 1388). The 
Canadian constitution was ratified by a 
referendum vote taken on November 29, 
1955. 

The union’s embarrassment was increased 
when at the end of March the Labour 
Relations Board issued a set of decisions 
which declared that the international union 
no longer existed in Canada, and that its 
bargaining rights were, therefore, wiped out. 

This decision meant that the agreements 
held by the union in Ontario were all 
invalidated, and that the union would 
either have to prevail on the employers to 
recognize it or, if the employers refused 
to do so, that it would have to get its 
members to sign all over again, and would 


then have to apply to the Board for certifi- 


cation as if it were a new union. 

The recent amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act has partially rescued the 
union from this dilemma. The Board has 
intimated that although an application must 
be made by the union in connection with 
each agreement this will be treated as a 
routine matter unless either the employer 
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objects or some of the employees oppose 
the transfer of bargaining rights. 

The ruling about opposition from the 
employees may give an opportunity for 
raiding by rival unions. The Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union has argued 
before the Board that, since the principle 
has been established that its locals have 
inherited their old bargaining rights, other 
unions should be disqualified from applying 
for certification. 





Ontario Printing Unions 
Hold Annual Convention 


A resolution calling on both federal and 
provincial Governments to stop a practice 
under which it was alleged that election 
officers receive rebates from printers was 
passed at the 12th annual conference of the 
Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions held in Windsor last month. 

The resolution said that officers respon- 
sible for getting voters lists printed are 
allowed a fee by the printers, based on the 
number of lines printed. “Such a practice 
is, In effect, graft, and is known and con- 
doned by the federal and Ontario Govern- 
ments,” the resolution read. The Govern- 
ments concerned were also called upon to 
pay returning officers salaries commensurate 
with their duties. 

Other resolutions approved by the con- 
ference called on the Ontario Government: 
to require the union label to be displayed 
on all its printing; to pass legislation to 
allow employees in a bargaining unit to 
appoint their own representatives on 
bargaining committees; to enforce the time 
limits of conciliation procedure set out in 
the Labour Relations Act; to put into 
effect immediately a provincial health plan, 
labour being allowed to make representa- 
tions before any legislation is passed; to 
amend the Female Employees Fair 
Remuneration Act of 1951 to prevent 
discrimination against women wage earners 
and to allow unions to represent their 
members in any such complaint; to change 
the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act to provide for two weeks’ vacation 
after one year’s employment; to establish 
& minimum wage of $1 an hour for all 
employed workers in the province. 

The conference also called for a review 
of the question of overtime, and of a recent 
ruling by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board that refusal to do overtime work 
constitutes an illegal strike. A protest was 
raised against the “hamstringing” effect of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

Another resolution asked the federal 
Government to give pensions to women at 
60 years of age. Periodic press releases on 


Federation activities were approved, and a 
resolution was passed supporting continued 
co-operation between local unions looking 
towards the union of all printing trades 
workers under one affiliation. 

The Federation will also ask the federal 
Government to make costs of dental treat- 
ment and glasses deductible for income tax 
purposes, along with medical and hospital 
expenses. 

Members attending the convention criti- 
eized the provincial Government for its 
laxity in carrying out the 48-hour work- 
week law, saying that some printers who 
are not organized are being forced to work 
as much as 70 hours a week. 

Bert Groves and Thomas Osborne were 
re-elected as President and Vice-president 
respectively; Purdy Churchill, Toronto, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 





Printing Pressmen Hold 
I2th Annual Convention 


That the Canadian Labour Congress 
should confine itself to a political educa- 
tion program and not link itself with any 
political party was the policy approved by 
the 100 delegates attending the 12th annual 
conference of the Canadian Federation of 
International Printing Pressmen, held in 
Montreal on May 18, 19 and 20. 

The resolution embodying this declara- 
tion was sent in by the Toronto Web 
Pressmen’s Union, Local No. 1, whose 
delegates asserted that they would not be 
“dictated to by labour any more than by 
the bosses” as to how or for whom they 
should vote. 

Another resolution was passed requesting 
the federal Government to levy an import 
tax on all foreign magazines and periodicals, 
other than trade and educational publica- 
tions. This was added by way of amend- 
ment to a resolution asking the federal 
Government to reconsider its “proposed 
discriminatory tax” on foreign magazines 
now being printed in Canada. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, addressing the 
closing session of the conference, offered to 
place the CLC machinery for settling 
jurisdictional disputes at the disposal of 
affiliated unions to arbitrate encroachments 
and to help the unions to “settle differences 
among themselves”. 

Purdy Churchill, Toronto, was elected 
President in succession to John Steele, 
also of Toronto, who became Secretary- 
Treasurer, replacing Donald A. Poitras, 
Toronto. Les MacDonald, Toronto, was 
elected Vice-president, and Leo Poissant, 
Montreal, a director. 
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Butchers, Packinghouse 
Workers Delay Merger 


Cancellation of a joint convention to 
effect a merger between the United 
Packinghouse Workers Union and_ the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen was announced last month. The 
convention was to have been held in 
Cincinnati on June 11, but failure of the 
two unions to reach agreement on certain 
issues led to the cancellation. 


It is expected that the differences will be 
settled in time to allow a convention to 
be held in the fall, probably in Chicago. 


The main points at issue are a demand 
by the Meat Cutters union for more 
members on the executive board, and the 
insistence by Patrick J. Gorman, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the same union, that elected 
officials and all others on the union payroll 
shall sign non-Communist affidavits. 


Amalgamation of the two unions, one 
formerly belonging to the CIO and the 
other to the AFL, would create a 450,000- 
member union in the meat processing field. 


House Building Last Year 
Tops All Earlier Records 


Residential construction in Canada topped 
all previous records in 1955. New high 
marks were established for the number of 
units completed, the number started and 
the number in various stages of construc- 
tion at year’s end, 

The number of new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1955 increased 25 per cent to 
127,552 from 101,965 in the year before. 
The number started rose 22 per cent to 
138,276 from 113,527. 

Units still under construction at the close 
of the year increased 16 per cent to 79,716 
from 68,641. 

In the United States, too, it was a record- 
breaking housing year. Construction of 
single-family houses broke all previous 
records and accounted for 90 per cent of 
the total dwelling units started. 

Final reports for 1955 show a total of 
1,328,900 units started, second only to the 
record 1,396,000 units in 1950 and 9 per cent 
more than in 1954. 





Ist Quarter Immigration Rises 


During the first quarter this year, 18,963 
immigrants arrived in Canada, a rise over 
last year’s 17,627 during the same period. 
The largest number came from the United 
Kingdom; they totalled 4,675, a rise from 
4,094. 
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France, Holland Plan 


Pension Increases 

Increases in pensions for persons over 65 
years of age are being planned in two 
European countries, France and The 
Netherlands. 

In France the Government recently pro- 
posed a plan under which old people whose 
income does not exceed 180,000 francs a 
year ($514) will be eligible for a yearly 
grant of 31,000 francs ($88.50) from a 
“National Solidarity Fund”. In theory, 
claimants would be subject to a means 
test, but it was said that in practice in 
many cases it would be impossible to apply 
such a test effectively. 

It was estimated that pensions would be 
increased for 4,000,000 persons. The plan 
will cost the equivalent of $342,000,000 a 
year, and will entail the levy of new or 
increased taxes totalling the equivalent of 
$285,000,000. 

The Dutch plan, which, it is reported, 
Parliament is almost certain to approve, 
would replace the 1947 Emergency Old Age 
Act. Almost twice as many persons would 
become eligible for pensions and_ total 
benefits would be more than doubled under 
the new law. 

It is expected that about 712,000 old 
people will receive pensions totalling 
722,000,000 guilders (about $190,000,000) a 
year, compared with 369,000 recipients of 
279,000,000 guilders under the emergency 
law. 

The basic pension for an unmarried 
person would be 67 guilders (about $17.60) 
a month, and for married couples 115.5 
guilders (about $29.30). The average 
monthly pay of skilled labour, foremen and 
office clerks in The Netherlands varies from 
280 to 340 guilders ($73.40 to $89). 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Decrease 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 93,380 
at December 31, 1955, to 93,023 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,193,018.30 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1956, compared with $5,230,225.55 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $83,481,540.66. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1955-56 amounted to $20,918,186.11, an in- 
crease of $49,060.02 over the expenditure 
of $20,869,126.09 in 1954-55. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
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maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.73 to $37.84, except for one province 
where the average was $27.69. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.42. 


Rise in Number Receiving 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,183 at 
December 31, 1955, to 8,230 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$739,641.81 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1956, compared with $739,604.83 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $12,425,446.59. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1955-56 amounted to $2,918,494.13, an in- 
crease of $32,309.98 over the expenditure of 
$2,886,184.15 in 1954-55. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.52 to $39.65. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Allowances to Disabled 


Paid to More Persons 

The number of persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 23,766 at 
December 31, 1955, to 26,027 at March 31, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,609,660.64 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1956, compared with $1,597,173.07 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $6,084 ,445.49. 

At March 31, 1956, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$32.84 to $39.24. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


The 85th annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Toronto June 6 to 8. 

Speakers included Canada’s Governor- 
General, Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey: the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg; 
and Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor 
of New York. 

Theme of the meeting was “Leadership 
Today for Canada’s Tomorrow”. 

A detailed report of the meeting will 
appear in the July issue. 








With the Women’s Bureau 


Women at Work Subject 
Of Panel Discussion 


“Women Go to Work at Any Age” was 
the subject of a panel discussion held May 8 
under the auspices of the three Soroptimist 
Clubs of the Toronto metropolitan area. 

For the past five years, the five women’s 
service organizations of Toronto, the 
Soroptimist, Altrusa, Pilot, Quota and 
Zonta Clubs, have come together annually 
for a dinner meeting. This year such a 
plan proved impracticable, and the 
Soroptimist Clubs therefore decided to 
sponsor this meeting and invite members 
of the other service clubs. 

Miss Gladys E. Neale, President of the 
Soroptimist International of Toronto, who 
presided at the dinner, explained that the 
subject of the panel had been suggested 
by the Altrusa Club, whose international 
affluate recently published under this title 
a pamphlet on the employment of older 
women. . 

Members of the panel, introduced by 
Mrs. J. F. Hammett, President of the 
Altrusa Club of Toronto, were: Mrs. Kay 
Kenny, National Personnel Director of the 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association; Miss Margaret MclIrvine, 
Co-ordinator of Women’s Employment, 


Ontario Region, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Dr. Margery King, Canadian 
Mental Health Association; and Miss 
Helen Monkhouse, medical-social worker, 
Sunnybrook DVA Hospital. 

Miss Marion Royce, 
Department’s Women’s 
moderator. 


Director of the 
Bureau, was 


The texts of the speeches, with a more 
complete report of the meeting, will be 
published in the July issue. 





Job Pattern Surveyed 
Of U.S. Women Grads 


Preliminary findings of a survey which 
shows the job pattern of women graduates, 
the relationship of their occupations to 
their fields of study, and the salaries they 
have received in the first year of their 
working life, have been released by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the Women’s Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Information for the survey was collected 
from 3,000 women graduates of 108 colleges 
and universities in all sections of the 
United States. Statistically, the sampling 
is representative of all women who 
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received baccalaureate degrees from women’s 
colleges or co-educational institutions in 
June 1955. 

Facts brought out in the survey reveal 
that the June 1955 graduates are employed 
in a variety of jobs, ranging from actress 
to zoologist in the alphabet of occupational 
classification. Teaching, as has been tradi- 
tional, attracted a great many young 
women, Six In every ten of those employed 
at the time of the survey. Other profes- 
sional activities in which the graduates 
found work—two in every ten—included 
among others nursing, social science, report- 
ing, and biological testing. Accounting for 
the remainder were secretarial or clerical 
work, and jobs in retail trade, service, and 
finance industries. 





Working Women in U.S. 
Inerease 45% in 15 Years 


While the total United States labour force 
increased about 25 per cent between 1940 
and 1955, the number of working women 
increased about 45 per cent during this 
period, according to Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


This was largely due to the sharp increase 
in the proportion of married women who 
worked, he said. The tendency in this 
direction was greatly accelerated by the 
labour shortages during the Second World 
War. The continued high demand for 
workers in the post-war period provided 
opportunities for increasing employment of 
women. 


Mr. Clague said that it was expected that 
the female labour force would show some- 
what greater relative gain in the next 10 
years than would the male labour force. 
Most of the increase in the number of 
women workers had occurred in ages more 
than 35 years, when many women no longer 
kad responsibility for care of their young 
children. 





Business Women to Hold 
International Congress 


The first International Congress of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women to be held 
in Canada will meet in Montreal next 
month. 

Chairmanship at the Congress will be 
shared by Isabel Menzies of Montreal and 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell of Vancouver. 

During the same period the Canadian 
convention will be held, with Florence 
Richards acting as Chairman. 
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Payment-by-Results Plans 
Cover 24 Million in U.K. 


The number of workers in all industries 
in the United Kingdom who were being 
paid by results at the end of October 1955 
was more than 2,250,000, according to the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
April. This was nearly 34 per cent of the 
total at work at the time of the enquiry 
in the 65,100 establishments covered. 


Payment by results was stated to mean 
piecework arrangements, output bonus 
schemes and any other schemes in which 
payment varied according to the output of 
individuals, groups or departments. It did 
not include such schemes as good time- 
keeping bonuses, merit payments, profit 
sharing and co-partnership, which were not 
directly related to output. 

The proportions of workers being paid 
by results in all industries covered, and 


also in manufacturing industries alone, were 
found to differ little from those reported 
in October 1951 and October 1953. Com- 
pared with October 1938, there was a 
marked increase for “all workers” on 
account of the higher proportions reported 
for men and girls. For youths and boys 
there was only a small increase, while for 
women there was a decrease. 


The proportions of wage-earners on 
systems of payment by results varied 
widely in the different industries. In nearly 
all industry groups, however, the percentage 
of workers so employed in October 1955 was 
within two points of the corresponding 
figure for October 1953. At both dates the 
proportions were 32 per cent for all indus- 
tries combined, and 40 per cent for manu- 
facturing industries alone. The proportion 
of women so employed in all industries 
combined was decidedly higher than the 
proportion of men. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Railways and Non-Operating Unions 
April 30 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) asked if it was correct that the 
railway companies had refused to accept 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
board. The Minister of Labour replied 
that. a letter written on behalf of the 
railway companies had come to his desk 
that morning. As it was rather a long 
letter, the Munister stated, he could not 
do better than to paraphrase the last 
paragraph of the report: 

However, the acceptance of the unions of 
the majority report based on a _ contract 
term in excess of one year creates a new 
situation in which the railways are prepared 
to do everything possible consistent with 
their responsibility to the public to reach 
an equitable settlement of this dispute. 
They will be glad therefore to meet the 
unions for negotiation looking to the develop- 
ment of such a satisfactory basis of settle- 
ment. 


May 2 


The Prime Minister, asked by Mrs. 
Fairclough what steps are being taken by 
the Government to avert a railway strike, 
said the last step was a communication 
addressed by the Minister of Labour to 
the railways and to representatives of the 
employees asking them to meet on the 
morning of May 8 to discuss settlement. 
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May 8 


Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked, in view of the compulsion 
imposed upon railway workers in 1950, 
what was the attitude of the Government 
towards the railway companies in the lght 
of their refusal to go along with the 
conciliation board report, and whether 
responsibility did not now rest with the 
Government itself. 

The Prime Minister replied that respon- 
sibility did not rest with the Government, 
legally or technically, but that the Gov- 
ernment did feel that Parliament has a 
responsibility to the Canadian people in 
respect of the operation of transportation 
service. 

Asked by Mr. Knowles if he would look 
into the desirability of impressing upon the 
railways the importance of accepting the 
report, Mr. St. Laurent said no decision had 
been reached on that point but that the 
problem had been receiving earnest con- 
sideration by the Government and it was 
still hoped there would be no interruption 
in transportation services. 


May 10 


The Minister of Labour announced he 
had received a joint message from the 
railways and unions stating that, although 
the meeting had made no progress towards 
a settlement of the dispute, the railways 


and the 15 non-operating unions, “having 
in mind their responsibility for maintaining 
uninterrupted railway service to the Cana- 
dian public, have arranged for a further 
meeting tomorrow for the purpose of enter- 
ing into an agreement implementing the 
terms of conciliation, notwithstanding that 
both parties disagree with some of the 
principles underlying that report”. 


Farm Labour 
May 2 

The Minister of Labour, replying to an 
inquiry by L. E. Cardiff (Huron) as to 
whether the Government was doing any- 
thing to relieve the farm labour shortage, 
said activities were being carried out by 
the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, in conjunction with his Depart- 
ment, based on the needs as expressed at 
the last Farm Labour Conference. The 
conference, he said, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of provincial departments of 
agriculture. 


Great Lakes Seamen 
May 8 


At the request of G. D. Weaver 
(Churchill), the Minister of Labour made 
a statement concerning the impending 
seamen’s strike on the Great Lakes. 

A further statement was made by the 
Minister in answer to an inquiry by 
George H. Hees (Broadview), in which he 
announced the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal, as an indus- 
trial inquiry commission, under Section 56 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, to act as mediator. 


May 18 


The Minister of Labour made a state- 
ment regarding settlement of the strike. 


Health Insurance 
May 10 

Asked by J. E. Brown (Brantford) if he 
could state whether any province in addi- 
tion to British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
have indicated they will accept the federal 
Government’s recent offer to provide 
financial support and technical assistance 
for a hospital care insurance program, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that Alberta had officially accepted. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 
May 11 
Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved the second reading of the 
bill to provide for annual holidays with 
pay for employees. 


The bill proposes that all workers in 
Canada who come under federal labour 
jurisdiction be given two weeks’ holidays 
per year with pay after one year of 
employment. 

On motion of the Minister of Labour, 
the debate was adjourned. 


Disabled Persons Act 
May 15 


Replying to an inquiry by F. 8. Zaplitny 
(Dauphin), the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare stated the Government 
is now awaiting the reactions of the various 
provinces to the discussions on the 
disability allowance program which took 
place at the federal-provincial conference. 
It was not expected that any final decision 
would be made before September, he said. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 
May 16 


Provision for persons denied benefit—The 
Minister of Labour announced that pending 
the outcome of the study being made by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
in order to forestall unintended conse- 
quences under Section 45(2) that would 
otherwise affect insured workers next fall 
or winter, he would recommend before the 
session ends a corrective amendment to 
the Act in that connection. 

Such an amendment, the Minister said, 
would apply only to a person who had a 
seasonal benefit claim and who, within 104 
weeks after the beginning of that claim, 
again becomes unemployed and files a 
second claim, this time for regular benefit, 
and who may fail to qualify because he 
may not have made 30 contributions in 
the preceding 52 weeks. 

Application to fishermen—The Minister 
hoped to be able to make a statement 
“before many weeks”. 


Housing 
May 16 
Bill to amend the National Housing Act 
to provide for contributions to municipali- 
ties, home loans and housing research, read 
a third time and passed. 


Canada Elections Act 
May 18 


Second reading of bill to amend the 
Canada Elections Act to provide in the 
case of a by-election during the period 
when daylight saving time is not in effect, 
that the polls shall remain open until 7 p.m. 
Debate adjourned. 
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First Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Canadian Congress of 
Labour merge into one central organizaton with more than million mem- 
bers at largest labour convention ever held in Canada. Prime Minister 
heads list of prominent guest speakers. Claude Jodoin is first President 


The Canadian Labour Congress, product 
of the merger of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, was established at a 
founding convention in Toronto, April 23-27. 

Fusion of the 83-year-old TLC and the 
15-year-old CCL brings more than a 
million trade unionists into one central 
organization. 

The convention was the largest Cana- 
dian labour gathering ever; 1,619 delegates 
representing 1,380 organizations met in the 
‘Coliseum in the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition park. For the first time since the 
Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King 
addressed the 41st TLC convention in 1925, 
a Canadian Prime Minister was one of the 
guest speakers at a labour convention. 

The new Congress elected as its first 
President the 41-year-old former head of 
the TLC, Claude Jodoin, who faced no 
opposition. Also elected by acclamation 
were Executive Vice-President Gordon 
Cushing, formerly Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC, and Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, who had held the same post 
in the CCL. 

Of the 13 Vice-presidents elected, seven 
were nominated by the TLC and six by 
the CCL. For the first time, one of the 
vice-presidential seats went to a woman, 
Miss Hugette Plamondon of Montreal, an 
organizer for the United Packinghouse 
Workers. 

Strenuous opposition to some provisions 
of the proposed constitution was expected 
—resolutions recommending amendments 
numbered 121—but the flood of objections 
was tamed when A. R. Mosher, first and 
only President of the CCL, threatened to 
walk out of the convention if the delegates 
attempted to alter the terms on which 
they had previously agreed to unite. 

The constitution as adopted sets up a 
national congress with an Executive Com- 
mittee (the three principal officers), an 
Executive Council (the three principal 
officers plus the 13 Vice-president), and a 
General Board (the Council plus one prin- 
cipal Canadian officer of each affiliated 
organization). The biennial convention is 
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the “supreme governing body” of the 
Congress. 

The constitution, containing 18 articles 
with 121 sections, permits Communists to 
be accredited as delegates but bars 
Communist-controlled organizations from 
affiliation. It guarantees the existing juris- 
dictions and established bargaining relation- 
ships of all affiliates and creates a procedure 
for settling jurisdictional disputes. 

Provincial federations and local councils 
are given two years to effect mergers. 

The convention adopted a 29-point plat- 
form of principles, a statement of economic 
policy suggesting 12 measures to achieve 
full employment, and two resolutions setting 
out the political education policies that will 
guide the new Congress. In all, 458 reso- 
lutions had been submitted for the 
convention. 

The executive was empowered to nego- 
tiate the terms of affiliation of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the One Big Union and the 
Canadian membership of the United Mine 
Workers. In addition, invitations to join the 
Congress were issued to the railway brother- 
hoods and, if they change their leadership, 
the Communist-dominated unions. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and George Meany, AFL-CIO 
President, were among the many prominent 
guest speakers at the convention. 

Five provincial Ministers of Labour and 
a representative of a sixth were on the 
platform to witness the opening of the 
convention. The ceremonies were conducted 
jointly by William Jenoves, as President of 
the Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC), and Dave Archer, President 
of the Toronto and Lakeshore Labour 
Council (CCL). 

After an invocation by Bishop Francis 
Marrocco, Auxiliary Bishop of Toronto, 
who was representing James Cardinal 
McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto,* a 





*On succeeding days, the devotions were conducted 
by the Rt. Rey. F. H. Wilkinson, Anglican Bishop 
of Toronto; the Rev. James M. Finlay, President, 
Toronto Conference, the United Church of Canada; 
and Rabbi Abraham L, Feinberg of Holy Blossom 
Temple, Toronto, 





welcome to the province by Ontario 
Premier Leslie Frost, and greetings from 
Toronto’s Mayor Nathan Phillips, the gavel 
was turned over to the Presidents of the 
two congresses that were amalgamating. 


The five provincial Ministers attending 
were: the Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario; 
the Hon. Lyle Wicks, British Columbia; the 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; the Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan; and the 
Hon. Charles Ballam, Newfoundland. 
Cyprien Miron, Director of Quebec’s Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Services, repre- 
sented that province’s Minister of Labour. 


The Congress Constitution 


On the convention’s first afternoon, 
after the opening ceremonies were con- 
cluded, the fraternal delegates introduced 
and the convention committees named, 
the proposed constitution of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, drafted by the TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee, was placed before the 


delegates. 
The draft constitution contained 18 
articles with a total of 122 sections. 


Affihated unions had submitted 121 reso- 
lutions proposing amendments, 37 of them 
recommending the holding of annual con- 
ventions rather than the biennial meetings 
stipulated in the draft constitution, and 34 
wanting a change of the basis of repre- 
sentation at conventions. 


In an “Opening Statement of the Unity 
Committee,’ read by CCL Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald, the dele- 
gates were told that those sections of the 
draft constitution that reflected the pro- 
visions of the merger agreement adopted 
by both the TLC and the CCL at their 
1955 conventions—23 in number—could not 
be amended or debated. 

About two score speakers, mainly from 
British Columbia and almost unanimously 
im opposition to the statement, rose to 
protest. Sample comments: “We _ should 
have the right to discuss anything that is 
presented to the convention; it should be 
left to the delegates.” “It was rumoured 
before we came here that everything would 
be cut and dried.” 

Two CCL members of the Unity Com- 
mittee then entered the debate. Donald 
MacDonald explained that the Committee 
took the view that the convention was 
convened on the basis of the merger agree- 
ment and that “no other body had the 
right to change a decision of either the 
TLC or CCL. 

“Tt would be a breach of faith,” he 
continued. “If it were allowed to change 
one provision it would open the way to 
changing the whole merger agreement.” 

C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a CCL Vice- 





president, pointed out that the convention, 
meeting by authority of last year’s TLC 





—Marcel Ray 


Claude Jodoin and A. R. Mosher jointly grasp the gavel to open the convention 
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Preamble to CLC Constitution 


Dedicated to the proposition that 
Canadian workers as free citizens are 
entitled to secure and protect their 
mutual welfare and that of their families 
by all legitimate means, this autonomous 
Canadian Labour centre is brought into 
being. ; 

Inherent in this proposition is the 
attainment of its economic, social and 
legislative objectives through the organ- 
ization of Canadian workers in free trade 
unions, the promotion and advancement 
of their interests in all fields of common 
endeavour by the utilization of their 
collective strength, abilities and resources, 

Founded to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the legitimate aspirations of those 
who toil for a living, this organization 
will not deviate from the pursuit of the 
cause of peace, freedom and security for 
all peoples. 

It will at all times hold true to the 
high levels and principles of social justice 
on which the Labour Movement was 
founded. 

Unalterably opposed to corruption and 
totalitarian ideologies in all forms, it 
will utilize every resource at its 
command to combat these evils wherever 
they may be found. It will seek to 
eliminate tyranny, oppression, exploita- 
tion, hunger and fear, as well as discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, colour, creed 
or national origin. 

of the 


With a keen appreciation 


tremendous responsibilities which it has 
assumed, this organization accepts the 
challenge of the future to foster and 
defend the principles of democracy in the 
economic, social and political life of the 
nation. 





and CCL conventions, was not yet a 
constitutional body and that the only 
thing the Unity Committee believed it 
could do was abide by the terms of the 
merger agreement “until we become 
constitutional”. 

The next three delegates to speak added 
more words of protest but the fourth, 
Peter McSheffrey of the Manitoba Pro= 
vincial Federation of Labour GILG) 
appealed to the delegates to be fair to the 
officers and give them time “to work out 
the plans and do the work”. 


At this point A. R. Mosher came to the 
microphone to stem the rising tide of 
opposition to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

“T am surprised and discouraged that, 
after both the TLC and CCL agreed to the 
terms of merger, delegates would come here 
and try to disregard the terms to which 
they had agreed,” he declared. “It’s like 
agreeing to a collective agreement and then 
finding that management was breaking the 
agreement. 

“Had it been proposed that no matter 
what was agreed to, this convention could 
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destroy that agreement, I would never have 
continued on the Unity Committee. 

“And I do not intend to sit in on a 
convention that would change the terms of 
the agreement that you previously agreed 
upon,” he shouted. 

A motion by a B.C. delegate to refer 
the statement back to the Committee for 
further consideration was defeated and 
the Committee’s statement subsequently 
approved overwhelmingly. 

During the clause-by-clause approval of 
the draft constitution, the Committee 
introduced six amendments, some of which 
it said emanated from the resolutions 
submitted to the convention. All were 
adopted. 

One amendment deleted the pledge of 
allegiance to the Crown from the oath 
taken by candidates for election. It was 
approved without comment. 

(The next day, after a Toronto news- 
paper reported that the pledge had been 
deleted to ease the entry into the Congress 
of the CCCL and to obviate difficulties for 
United States citizens who hold office in 
Canadian unions, an explanation was offered 
by W. J. Smith, President of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

(The pledge was deleted, he said, because 
it was considered in principle to be wrong 
because it contained an implication that the 
Congress would elect officers who were 
disloyal, whereas “the loyalty of respon- 
sible labour groups was well established”.) 

The clause in the constitution that would 
have barred from sitting as a delegate 
to a convention “any person espousing 
communism, fascism, or totalitarianism” 
was denounced by many delegates. The 
tenor of their remarks was that the Con- 
gress could not dictate to a local the choice 
of its delegate. 

Wilham Sefton, Steelworkers delegate 
from Toronto, suggested that such persons 
be seated and “when the report of their 
gymnastics gets back to the local, maybe 
that local won’t elect them again”. 

The clause was then referred back to the 
Committee and, on the convention’s final 
day, Mr. MacDonald moved that the clause 
be deleted; the delegates adopted the 
recommendation. 

A flurry of discussion arose over the 
clause designed to prevent plumping multi- 
candidate elections; a motion to refer back 
was made and defeated. 

Some exception was taken to a section 
that would have put the appointment, 
compensation and direction of organizers 
and representatives in the hands of the 
President alone. Some delegates suggested 
that hiring and rates of pay of organizers 


should be made the responsibility of the 
Executive Council. Referred back to the 
Committee for further consideration, the 
section was amended, on the final day, to 
provide that the President shall appoint 
the organizers and representatives “after 
consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee”. TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 
Cushing explained that the organizers meet 
once a year, usually at convention time, 
with Congress officers to discuss salaries, 
‘Just as we negotiate with employers”. 

A long argument was caused by the 
clause setting the President’s salary at 
$14,000 a year, plus expenses. Some dele- 
gates declared that sum was not enough, 
pointing out that “for small salaries you 
get small men” and that “if we want a 
man who can negotiate on a par with 
big businessmen, we must pay him on a 
par”. Opponents expressed alarm at the 
“dangerous trend” to match labour officials’ 
salaries with those of management and 
predicted that the $14,000 salary would in 
a few years rise to $30,000. An _ over- 
whelming majority, however, approved the 
section without change. 

The constitution provides for three 
executive officers, President, Executive 
Vice-president and Secretary-Treasurer, and 
13 Vice-presidents elected on a regional 
basis, two from British Columbia, the 
Prairie Provinces and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, three from Quebec and four from 
Ontario. These officers comprise the 
Executive Council, “the governing body of 
the Congress between conventions,’ which 
is to meet at least three times a year. 

The three executive officers comprise the 
Executive Committee. 

To function in a consultative and 
advisory capacity, a General Board is 
created by the Constitution; it comprises 
the Executive Council plus one principal 
Canadian officer or representative of each 
affluated organization. It is to meet at 
least once in the years between conventions. 

Existing jurisdictions are retained and 
established bargaining relationships are to 
be respected. Complaints of violations of 
an affiliate’s jurisdiction by another affiliate 
are to be referred to the President, who 
will attempt to settle the dispute by 
voluntary agreement between the two 
warring parties. If he fails, the matter will 
be turned over to the Executive Council 
and, if its decision is ignored, to the next 
convention for “appropriate” action. 

TLC and CCL provincial federations and 
local councils are given two years to effect 
mergers. 

Communist-dominated unions are barred 
from membership in the Congress, although 
Communists named as delegates by 





OBITUARY 


The 83-year-old Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada passed away on 
f Saturday, April 21. It was voted out 
f of existence by close to 600 delegates 
to a special convention—the TLC’s 71st 


f —that had to be called to dispose of 
the organization’s assets. 


Born in 1873, at the time of its 
passing the TLC represented 640,000 
Canadian workers. Bequeathed to the | 
# new Canadian Labour Congress was an 
estate valued at $253,442.98. 


member-unions are permitted to attend 
conventions as the result of the deletion, 
described earlier, of a clause that would 
have refused their admittance. 

Per capita tax established by the con- 
stitution is 7 cents per member per month 
from each national or international union, 
75 cents per member per month from 
directly-chartered unions, $25 annually from 
provincial federations and 2 cents per 
delegate per month from local labour 
councils. 

Five cents of the per capita tax paid on 
members of directly-chartered unions is to 
be set aside in a defence fund administered 
by the Executive Committee. 


Claude Jodoin 


Soon after the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress became a legal entity with the 
adoption of its constitution, President 
Claude Jodoin made his initial presidential 
address. In it he extended a welcome to 
other “legitimate” trade unions to join the 
CLC, outlined the major objectives of the 
new organization, hinted at a stepped-up 
organizing campaign and declared that the 
Congress would not abuse its power. 

The CLC recognizes that there are 
“certain other labour organizations that we 
believe to be quite legitimate,” he said, 
and “we look forward to the day when 
they will join us”. 

The major objectives of the Congress 
enumerated by Mr. Jodoin were :— 

1. Attainment of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of health care. 

2. Elimination of weaknesses in present 
social legislation. 

3. Establishment of a national industrial 
pension plan to which all employers and 
their employees would contribute. 

4. Attainment of a national labour code. 

5. Gaining of full employment. 

6. Avoidance of any unfortunate results 
from the introduction of automation. 
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7. More general support of the Colombo 
Plans and United Nations assistance 
schemes. 


He also reiterated the CLC’s opposition 
to compulsory arbitration and promised full 
support to affiliates in their collective 
bargaining programs and to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in its efforts to spread union organization 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Concerning the health program sought by 
the Congress, Mr. Jodoin admitted that it 
was an ambitious program that would be 
costly. But, he pointed out, “there must 
be co-operation between federal and pro- 
vincial governments. Care must be taken, 
however, to see that this divided jurisdic- 
tion is not made an unnecessary excuse for 
further delays.” 

On social legislation, the CLC President 
said unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, old age pensions and family 
allowances, among others, were “steps in 
the right direction”. But in many respects 
they “fall short of the need,” he stated. 

A serious weakness in the pension plans 
that have come into being through collec- 
tive bargaining is that “workers cannot be 
expected to always remain in the employ- 
ment of a single company, and when they 
change their employment they usually lose 
their pension benefits,” Mr. Jodoin said. 
The answer, he said, is a national industrial 
pension plan. 

A national labour code would bring about 
a greater measure of uniformity across the 
country, he asserted. 

“Full employment must always be a 
prime objective of our movement,” Mr. 
Jodoin continued. He derided the use of 
the phrase “normal unemployment”. 

On automation he said: 

We feel confident that automation can 
make a very great contribution towards an 
increased standard of living, but it can also 
bring suffering and disaster to some indi- 
viduals. Our organization must remain alert 
to this danger and be prepared to work 
co-operatively with management and govern- 


ment to avert any unfortunate results that 
might develop. 


The Congress cannot concern itself only 
with affairs within Canada’s boundaries, 
the President told the convention. “We 
of the democratic world have a responsi- 
bility to share our plenty with those who 
now live under less fortunate conditions, 
under conditions all too often of near- 
starvation,” he declared. 

The CLC will use “every effort in our 
command” to prevent anyone being 
deprived of the right to strike, he promised. 

The Congress can accomplish its 
“ambitious” program, Mr. Jodoin told the 
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by keeping the organization 
strong, by extending “the benefit of 
organization to the many hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian workers” not now 
organized, and by intensifying the CLC 
educational program “so that our members 
will become still better union members and 
better citizens”. 

In response to comments on the size and 
significance of the new Congress, its first 
President said: 

We are well aware of our responsibilities 
and there will be no abuse of the power 
which comes from the welding together of 
more than a million men and women. We 
recognize that our first responsibility is to 
our membership and, in that respect, the 
needs and desires of the union people of 
Canada are no different to those of other 
workers. We hope to use our position for 
the benefit of all. 


delegates, 


Concluding his remarks, the President 
said: “We believe in democracy and 
democratic institutions. It is our firm 
resolve to do everything possible to make 
our democracy work for Canada. We are 
going forward in the hope that everything 
we do, everything we advocate, and every 
gain we make will help to develop a better 
Canada, a greater participation of all Cana- 
dians in the economic, social and political 
affairs of Canada, and eventually create in 
this country of ours the finest conditions 
in which people can work and live.” 


Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 


“It is a good thing for Canada that 
organized labour should be united in a 
congress such as this,’ Prime Muinister 
St. Laurent told the convention. He 
thought it “desirable that organization 
should spread among more of the workers 
of Canada”. 

This was the first time a Prime Min- 
ister had addressed a national labour con- 
vention since Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke 
at the 16th convention of the TLC in 
Ottawa in 1900. 

Noting that workers “have always been 
able to make your several voices heard” 
and that on public issues they were not 
often out of harmony, the Prime Minister 
listed several reasons why one federation 
should be a good thing for the members 
as well as for the nation. 

“In the first place,” he pointed out, “you 
should be better able to settle your own 
problems among yourselves and to avoid 
any waste of time or energy over juris- 
dictional disputes. Secondly, I think that 
the more broadly you are based, the more 





—Marcel Ray 


Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent welcomed to the platform by the co-chairmen 


your members of different avocations will 
take into account each other’s problems 
and interests, and consequently the greater 
sense of social interdepedence there should 
be in what your constituent unions will 
seek to do.” 

Mr. St. Laurent warned that “a big union, 
in an important sector of the economy, 
has tremendous power at its command” and 
urged that in using this power it should 
consider “the consequences of its actions 
upon the many others whom they will 
affect”’. 

“Vou look to bigness, I am sure, to 
bring solidarity,” he said. “Let us also 
look to it to bring harmony and stability.” 

In labour’s search for unity within 
diversity, the Prime Minister saw a parallel 
with the growth of the Canadian nation; 
but he also emphasized that while bigness 
in our society seems, on balance, to have 
brought results, there is, however, “the need 
to take the range of its power into 
account”. 

Mr. St. Laurent devoted a large portion 
of his address to a review of the progress 
made in recent years in the pursuit of two 
objectives: the creation of a maximum of 
social security and of economic stability. 

He described succinctly the various social 
measures, such as unemployment insur- 
ance, family allowances, veterans program 
and old age pensions, introduced in recent 
years. 


There remains one further major instal- 
ment of social security now in process, he 
said: health insurance. 

“We consider that the introduction of 
such a program, however, represents such 
a difficult, important and expensive step 
in social policy,” explained the Prime 
Minister, “that the federal Government 
should undertake to recommend to Parlia- 
ment that it assist provinces financially and 
with technical services if a majority of the 
provincial governments, representing a 
majority of the Canadian people, decide 
to go ahead with them.” 

While referring to social measures, the 
Prime Minister reminded the delegates that 
the present program costs money and that 
this money has to be obtained through 
taxes. He pointed out that the present 
federal services now require nearly one- 
quarter of all federal tax revenues. 

“As long as our defence expenditures 
have to be continued at their present high 
level, it may be that we will have to rely 
on higher yields from present tax rates 
rather than on any increase in those rates 
to secure additional revenues for social 
security services,” he suggested. 

Turning to the goal of economic 
stability, Mr. St. Laurent assured the con- 
vention that “all our economic policies are 
aimed at maintaining: our prosperity, 
developing our resources and our markets, 
maintaining employment and incomes, and 
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doing what is possible to promote the 
improvement of our productivity and the 
real value of our earnings”. 

He added that Canadians do not have 
and do not want the kind of society 
in which the government controls the 
economic system. 

“We do not order workers or investors 
to do this or not to do that,” he said. 
“Our economic stability and our prosperity 
depend primarily upon the decisions of 
workers, farmers, managers, investors—all 
the multitude of people who take an active 
part in our economy.” 

In closing, the Prime Minister assured 
the convention that if there is an adverse 
change of pace in the economy, “the Gov- 
ernment will act as it has acted in the 
past and will promote such joint co- 
operative action as the circumstances may 
require”. 

Mr. St. Laurent was introduced by A. R. 
Mosher, President of the CCL, and thanked 
by Claude Jodoin, President of the TLC. 





Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The establishment of a national health 
insurance plan has been hampered by 
economic and constitutional difficulties, said 
the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in his address to the convention. 
But he was convinced, he went on, that 
“our increasing national productivity has 
brought us to the stage where we can make 
substantial progress” in the matter. 

The Minister referred to recent changes 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
to measures taken to remedy in _ part 
“unintentional defects in the amendments. 
Further rectifications may yet be neces- 
sary,” he added. 

In spite of shortcomings, and not infre- 
quent failure of the bargaining parties to 
see each other’s point of view, “there can 
be no doubt that collective bargaining has 
become a vital bulwark of our democratic 
life. Because I believe that it should help 
to preserve and strengthen that bulwark 
I welcome the amalgamation of your two 
great congresses,” said Mr. Gregg. 

He expressed pleasure at the general 
response throughout the country to the 
appeal for efforts to increase employment 
during the winter months. 

“We are in the midst of an important 
period of development in our economy. 
You have shown your desire to work 
towards a better life for the whole Cana- 
dian people, and to join with and help your 
fellow workers in other parts of the free 
world. I know that effort will be con- 
tinued after amalgamation,” the Minister 
said. 
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Fraternal Delegates 
George Meany 


“Tet there be no misunderstanding; this 
organization is a free independent trade 
union centre for Canada,” said President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO, that body’s 
fraternal delegate to the convention. In 
order, he said, to prevent any possible 
chance of misunderstanding, he announced 
two decisions of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council that lent support to that declara- 
tion. 

In a mail vote, the Council had voted 
unanimously, he reported, to (1) request 
AFL-CIO federal unions in Canada to 
affiliate with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress or surrender their AFL-CIO charters 
and take out CLC charters, and (2) ter- 
minate AFL-CIO organization activities in 
Canada and allot its organizers to their 
proper international unions or allow them 
to be assimilated in the CLC. 

(Federal unions in Canada chartered 
directly by the AFL-CIO number 57, with 
a membership of about 6,000.) 

Mr. Meany said the decision was taken 
in response to a request from “your 
officers”. 

“A national trade union centre has an 
important job: it must be the voice of 
labour, expressing the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all those who work for wages and 
their voice on all questions affecting the 
general welfare of the worker,” he said. 

One part of a national labour organiza- 
tion’s job mentioned by the AFL-CIO 
President was to “see that the wage-earner 
gets a fair share. The economic system 
that prevails in Canada and the United 
States depends on all segments of the 
population getting a fair share of the 
wealth produced,” he declared. 

Mr. Meany said the ability to produce 
in great quantity does not guarantee a 
stable economy, citing as an example the 
Depression, when “without question the 
ability to produce was at its highest up to 
that time”. The ability to produce means 
nothing without the power to consume, he 
went on, and that power comes “from the 
pay envelope of the worker”. 

When the workers’ living standards rise, 
he said, they rise for the whole community 
and part of a national trade union centre’s 
task was “to keep up the advance”. 

Pointing to the comments in the United 
States at the time of the AFL-CIO merger 
that its purpose was to create a power bloc 
to run the country, an allegation he denied, 
Mr. Meany told the delegates that with 
unity they must assume greater responsi- 
bilities as citizens. The greater power 





—Marcel Ray 


Proof that his suit carries a union label is offered by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, to Jacob Clayman (left), Director of Organization, and Sol 
Spivak, Canadian representative, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
At the right is ACWA Business Agent Harry Rose, who manned the union’s exhibit. 


arising from the merger must not be used 
for the advantage of any particular person 
or group, he warned. 

“There cannot be a system under which 
one segment makes its progress at the 
expense of another segment of the popula- 
tion. Labour cannot set its sights on a 
road that means progress at the expense 
of the rest of the population,” he stated. 

“No one has a greater stake in the 
democratic system than the trade union 
movement,” Mr. Meany continued. “Only 
under free democratic conditions can we 
improve our conditions.” 

The AFL-CIO President then launched 
an attack on dictatorships, singling out the 
“brutal and reactionary” Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union. He pointed out that 
for labour in North America to protect the 
interests of the wage-earners there must 
be freedom in every part of the world. 
“Under a dictatorship there can be no free 
trade union movement,” he reminded the 
convention. 

The AFL-CIO expects to continue its 
co-operation with Canadian labour in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, he said. “We expect to continue 
the work of bringing the message of free 
trade unionism to workers in all parts of 
the world, even to those behind the Tron 
Curtain,” Mr. Meany declared. 


“Tm sure the Canadian Labour Congress 
is going to do a real job for the workers,” 
he concluded. “Canada is moving forward 
and Canada needs a good, sound, solid 
trade union movement so that everybody 
can share in the progress and good things 
to come.” 

The AFL-CIO President, who was intro- 
duced by Mr. Mosher and thanked by 
Mr. Jodoin, received a standing ovation 
both before and after he spoke. 


Charles J. Geddes 


Charles J. Geddes, CBE, immediate past 
president of the British Trades Union 
Congress, and Chairman of the European 
Zegional Committee of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, was 
the fraternal delegate from both groups. 

One thing about Canada that particularly 
intrigued him, Mr. Geddes told the con- 
in treatment 

Canada 
collective 


vention, was the difference 
accorded government 
and Britain in the 
bargaining. 

“Jn Britain,” he said, “where the admin- 
istration is often called Victorian-minded, 
bargaining 


workers in 


field of 


civil servants have enjoyed 


rights for over 50 years, while in Canada 
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George Meany 
AFL-CIO Fraternal Delegate 


—a land that is called young and progres- 
sive—the Government has not yet extended 
collective bargaining privileges to its 
employees.” 

Speaking of the ICFTU, Mr. Geddes said 
its work “is more important than any other 
task in the international trade union move- 
ment”. He complimented Canadian labour 
for its contributions to the group, “not only 
in money, but in ideas. Convictions,” he 
stressed, “cannot be bought.” 


Mr. Geddes felt that Canada’s contribu- 
tion probably is not surpassed by any 
national labour organization, when the 
comparison is based on size. 


Mr. Geddes told the convention that 
large labour organizations had their 
‘responsibilities as well as their rights in 
the lands where they operate, and noted 
that “workers are more frequently reminded 
of their responsibilities than of their rights”. 
He indicated that he felt more should be 
heard of the rights of workmen, “since 
they contribute in no small measure to the 
prosperity of the country”. 


‘ 
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Charles J. Geddes 
Represents both TUC and ICtTU 


Election of Officers 


The terms of the TLC-CCL merger 
agreement (L.G., July 1955, p. 763) specified 
that initially TLC unions would elect the 
President, Executive Vice-president and 
seven of the thirteen Vice-presidents, and 
CCL unions would elect the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the remaining six Vice- 
presidents. Accordingly, on the fourth day 
of the convention, the TLC delegates met 
in the morning and the CCL delegates in 
the afternoon for the holding of elections. 


Positions Allotted to TLC 


Ballotting was required to fill only three 
of the positions allotted to the TLC; all 
other seats were filled by acclamation. 

The TLC’s President Emeritus, Percy 
Bengough, was named an Hono rary Presi- 
dent of the CLC; Claude Jodoin was 
elected to be the first President of the 
new Congress; and the TLC’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gordon Cushing, was chosen to 
be Executive Vice-president. Also elected 
by acclamation were James A. Whitebone, 
Vice-president for the Atlantic Provinces, 
and George P. Schollie and Roger Provost, 
Vice-presidents for Quebec. Mr. Provost, a 


> 
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8 in ee ee ee 
PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 


The final act of the convention, performed immediately before adjournment 
at 6:00 pm. Friday, April 27, was the unanimous adoption of a Platform of 


Principles. The full text follows: 


1. Full employment, at the highest 
possible standard of living. 

2. Amendments to the British North 
America Act to make possible uniform 
labour and social legislation throughout 
Canada. : 

3. A National Labour Relations Act 
covering all workers, whether employed 
by Governments or by private industry, 
and providing for union security and the 
checkoff. 

4. Abolition of child labour. 

5. Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women. 

6. A national legal minimum wage of 
$1 an hour. 

7. A national Forty Hour Week Act. 

8. A national Fair Wage Act provid- 
ing for union wages and conditions in 
all Government work and services and 
on all Government contracts, direct and 
indirect. 

9. A national Vacation and Holiday 
Act, providing for a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay and a 
minimum of eight statutory holidays. 

10. Prohibition of injunctions in labour 
disputes. 

11. A. comprehensive national social 
security system, with adequate benefits, 
covering unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, old age pensions at 65 for 
men and 60 for women without means 
test, industrial pensions, health insur- 
ance with sickness cash benefits, mothers’ 
and widows’ allowances. 

12. A Dominion-provincial public asgsist- 
ance system to cover those not covered 
by social insurance. 

13. Public ownership of public utilities. 

14. Nationalization of banking and 
credit. 

15. Maintenance of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation to control all 
radio and television and to operate the 
main stations and all the networks. 

16. Adequate representation for Labour 
on all Government Boards and Commis- 
sions dealing with Labour’s interests, and 
Labour representation on the Boards of 
all public enterprises. 

17. Full support for producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives and credit 
unions. 

18. Taxation based on ability to pay; 
higher taxes on big incomes, higher 
exemptions for small incomes, higher 
corporation taxes and succession duties, 
abolition of the sales tax. 

19. Full support of co-operative, limited 
dividend and subsidized low-rental hous- 
ing; low down payments, low interest 


rates and long amortization for owned 
homes; slum clearance. 

20. Planned immigration for full 
employment and a higher standard of 
Jjiving with an Immigration Advisory 
Committee of representatives of Labour, 
management, welfare and Government to 
keep the Immigration Act, regulations, 
policy and administration under constant 
review and recommend necessary changes. 

21. Conservation and development of 
natural resources for the benefit of the 
people, with the fullest possible pro- 
cessing of raw materials in Canada. 

22. Maximum international trade, with 
proper protection for Canadian living 
standards. 

23. National control of air transporta- 
tion and all forms of long-haul land 
transportation; reservation of coastal and 
inter-coastal trade for Canadian vessels, 
Canadian built; an adequate merchant 
fleet. 

24. Abolition of all non-elected legis- 
lative bodies; universal suffrage in 
national, provincial and municipal elec- 
tions; representation by population, to 
end the present under-representation of 
urban workers; advance polls for those 
unable to be home on election day; 
voting facilities for the sick and disabled. 

25. Amendment of the British North 
America Act to add to the Constitution 
a Bill of Rights prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, colour or creed, 
and guaranteeing freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press 
and other means of communication, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of associa- 
tion and organization, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, and other civil liberties. 

26. Free compulsory education, with 
full provincial autonomy, but with 
national aid for all grades from primary 
school to university, and a system of 
national scholarships and bursaries. 

27 Full support of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
similar international bodies, and for the 
Colombo Plan, U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance, a Special United Nations Fund for 
World Economic Development and similar 
efforts to raise living standards and 
preserve and strengthen peace. 

28. Full support of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
its Regional Organizations. 

29. Unrelenting opposition to all forms 
of totalitarianism. 


 ——w— Os 


Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the United Textile Workers of America, had 
not previously held office in a national 
federation. 

Four candidates were nominated for the 


two vice-presidencies for Ontario: incum- 
bent William Jenoves; Andrew Cooper, 
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Canadian representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters; W. A. Acton, 
also a member of the Carpenters; and 
Charles Menefy, of the Malton lodge of 
the International Association of Machinists. 
Only one ballot was needed to elect Mr. 
Jenoves (521 votes) and Mr. Cooper (344). 


Votes gained by the two defeated candi- 
dates were: Acton, 256; Menefy, 95. 


An upset was registered in a two-way 
contest for the vice-presidency for the 
Prairie Provinces. Donovan Swailes, Presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, defeated incumbent Carl 
Berg, MBE, a TLC Vice-president since 
1943, by a vote of 320 to 289. 


Three ballots were required to determine 
the Vice-president for British Columbia. 
Four candidates were nominated: W. M. 
Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union; H. L. Hansen 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; George 
Johnston of the Vancouver, New West- 
minster and District Trades and Labour 
Council; and A. M. Morrison, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Results of the first ballot were: Morrison 
174, Black 158, Johnston 157 and Hansen 
108; of the second ballot: Morrison 223, 
Black 196 and Johnston 157; final ballot: 
Morrison 285, Black 260. 


The TLC elections were conducted by 
A. F. MacArthur, President of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 


Positions Allotted to CCL 


All but one of the positions allotted to 
the CCL were filled by acclamation. 

The CCL’s first and only President, A. R. 
Mosher, was unanimously named an 
Honorary President of the CLC. 


CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald faced no _ opposition for the 
secretary-treasurership of the new Congress. 
Also elected by acclamation were the 
Vice-president for British Columbia, Joe 
Morris, President of B.C. District Council 
No. 1, International Woodworkers of 
America; the Vice-president for the Prairie 
Provinces, Neil Reimer, Canadian Director 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union; the two Vice-presi- 
dents for Ontario, George Burt, Canadian 
Director of the United Auto Workers, and 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 


United Steelworkers; and the Vice- 
president for Quebec, Miss Huguette 
Plamondon, President of the Montreal 


Labour Council. 


Two candidates were nominated for the 
vice-presidency for the Atlantic Provinces: 
Dan Mackay of the Steelworkers and Fred 
Nicoll, CBRE representative in the Mari- 
times. Results of the voting: Nicoll, 603; 
Mackay, 225. 

The CCL elections were conducted by 
Mr. Mosher. 


Economic Policy 


“Canadian labour wants full employment 
at the highest possible standard of living,” 
the CLC declared in a “Statement of 
Economic Policy” adopted on the conven- 
tion’s last day. The statement was drafted 
by a committee headed by Roger Provost, 
newly-elected Vice-president. 

And the standard of living should con- 
tinue to rise, the statement added. 

Pointing out that, “at the peak of the 
greatest business boom this country has 
ever had,” there were 85 per cent more 
persons without jobs than three years ago, 
the statement said there were enough 
unmet needs in Canada to provide full 
production, full employment and _ steadily 
rising standards of living if more buying 
power were put into the hands of the 
people. It then listed 12 ways in which 
buying power could be raised: 

1. By pressing for higher wages. Wage 
reductions curtail markets and production 
and employment. Wage increases expand 
markets, production and employment. 
Where depressed industries can show that 
increased wages cannot be met, they must, 
at least, be held at present levels. 

2. By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay to spread available 
employment. 

3. By increasing unemployment insurance 
benefits, establishing higher benefit cate- 
gories, eliminating non-compensable days, 
reducing or eliminating the waiting period, 
and otherwise liberalizing the Act. 

4. By providing, out of Consolidated 
Revenue, extended benefits for those who 
have exhausted their benefits under the Act 
but are still unemployed and by estab- 
lishing a nation-wide public assistance plan 
to provide for unemployed workers not 
covered by unemployment insurance, and 
their families. 

5. By increasing old age security benefits 
and family allowances, and providing cash 
benefits to maintain income during illness. 

6. By raising personal income tax exemp- 
tions, imposing a capital gains tax, repealing 
the tax exemptions for dividend income, and 


reducing the sales tax with a view to 
abolishing it as soon as possible. 
7. By a public investment program, 


federal, provincial and municipal, housing, 
schools, hospitals, roads, conservation and 
so forth. 

8. By increased efforts to promote exports, 
through special trade missions, trade agree- 
ments with specific countries, and the 
lowering of barriers to international trade 
generally. 

9. By a planned immigration policy, based 
on the country’s capacity to absorb immi- 
grants in an expanding economy, without 
lowering the standard of living. 

10. By adequate measures to maintain and 
increase farm purchasing power. 

11. By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance, and 
by pressing for an International Develop- 
ment Fund under United Nations. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 


The biennial convention is the top policy-making body. 


The executive officers—President, 


Executive Vice-president and Secretary- 
Treasurer—administer and interpret policy. 


The Executive Council—execcutive officers plus 13 Vice-presidents—is the gov- 
erning body between conventions; it meets at least three times a year, 

The General Board—Executive Council plus one representative of each national 
and international union—is advisory only, meets biennially between conventions. 

Honorary Presidents sevve as consultants and advisers. 

Administrative Departments—There are now eight Congress Departments, each 
headed by a Director: Organization (Joseph MacKenzie), Legislation and Govern- 
ment Employees (Leslie E. Wismer), Research (Dr. Eugene Forsey), Education 
(Max Swerdlow), International Affairs (to be named), Provincial Federations and 
Local Labour Councils (Thomas B. Ward), Political Education (Howard Conquer- 
good) and Public Relations (Jack Willams). 





12. By special measures to help depressed 
industries to get on their feet, and to help 
depressed areas, either by bringing industry 
to such areas or by helping workers to move 
to places where work is available. 


The statement acknowledged that all 
these measures could not be put into effect 
immediately or simultaneously but warned 
that, with the effects of automation just 
beginning to be felt, government, industry 
and labour must act, vigorously and now. 

The only dissenting speaker was Sam 
Jenkins of the British Columbia Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, 
who complained that the statement failed 
to protect the exploitation of natural 
resources. As an example he cited the 
export of natural gas to San Francisco, 
“where it is sold at a cheaper price than 
to British Columbia industries”. 

Other resolutions under the 
“Economic Policy”— 


heading 


Urged the Government to arrange for a 
greater public works program to provide 
for “more continuous” employment through- 
out the year and to make sure that plants 
engaged on government contracts have 
sufficienut orders on hand to enable them 
to maintain full employment during the 
winter months. 


Criticized the Government for its attitude 
towards assistance to unemployed employ- 
ables and urged it to speed its efforts to 
come to agreement with the provinces on 
unemployment assistance. 


Automation 


The Government should call a confer- 
ence to plan the introduction of automa- 
tion to ensure that its benefits will be 
enjoyed by everyone. Representatives of 
government, management and labour should 
be invited, declared a resolution—a sub- 
stitute for three others—adopted by the 
convention, 
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Specifically, the resolution stated, the 
meeting should make plans to: 


1. Introduce the guaranteed annual wage, 
or other forms of regular and rising income, 
without which automation will break down; 

2. Shorten the work-week without loss of 
take-home pay as fast as the increased 
productivity makes possible, and as the 
maintenance of full employment makes 
necessary; 

3. Maintain general full employment, so 
that workers displaced from one job or one 
industry will have others to go to; 

4. Provide severance pay for 
workers; 

5. Provide re-training for displaced workers 
whenever possible; 

6. Direct the location of industry so as to 
avoid ghost-towns or distressed areas; or, 
where this is not possible, to assist the move- 
ment of workers from such areas to areas of 
full and expanding employment; 

7. Lower the qualifying age for Old Age 
Security payments, and to raise the benefits, 
so as to provide for older workers who are 
displaced and cannot be easily or economi- 
cally re-trained; 

8. Ensure full discussion of the introdue- 
tion of all automation devices with the 
unions concerned, so as to reduce dislocation 
to a minimum; 

9. Give young people the necessary basic 
education to operate and maintain the 
automated machines; 

10. Pay the operators of the new machines 
Wages commensurate with their skill and 
responsibility and with the necessity for 
providing purchasing power to buy the 
products, 


displaced 


Political Education and Action 


The political course that the CLC will 
follow for at least the first two years of 
its existence, a clever compromise drafted 
by the resolutions committee headed by 
Plumbers Organizer Joseph Connolly, was 
almost unanimously approved after less 
than an hour of discussion. Only one of 
the dozen delegates who entered the discus- 
sion opposed the twin resolutions and only 
half a dozen voted against them. 

The program of political activity adopted 
was spelled out in two resolutions sub- 


stituted for 29 submitted by affihated 
groups. The substitute steered a middle 
course between the political neutrality of 
the TLC and the open endorsement of the 
CCF Party by the CCl. In so doing it 
piloted the fledgling CLC around what had 
threatened to be a dangerous obstacle—of 
the 29 resolutions it replaced, four urged 
continuance of the former TLC policy and 
15 called for continuation of the CCL’s. 

The compromise plan calls for:— 

1. Establishment of a political education 
committee of representatives of affihated 
unions and provincial federations to formu- 
late political education programs to be 
carried out by the CLC’s Political Educa- 
tion Department. 

2. Utmost interest in political affairs and 
continuance of political action, plus addi- 
tional “appropriate” activities, by all 
affiliates. 

3. Initiation by the political education 
committee of political discussions with 
non-CLC unions, farm groups, and with 
the CCF “or other political parties pledged 
to support the legislative program” of 
the Congress. Communist and Fascist- 
dominated parties were specifically 
excluded. 

The expressed aim of the discussions 
authorized in the third proposal was the 
exploration and development of  co- 
ordinated action in the legislative and 
political field. 

The preamble to the first resolution 
acknowledged that the CCF had “fought 
consistently for labour’s legislative pro- 
gram”. It also declared that “the over- 
riding need now is to go forward in a spirit 
of unity ... while at the same time ensuring 
to affiliated organizations maximum freedom 
of action” in the pursuit of their political 
objectives. 

The preamble to the second pointed out 
that other organizations that have taken 
the same “broad humanitarian approach” 
to political and legislative programs as did 
the TLC and CCL will be more likely to 
succeed in achieving their legislative objec- 
tives if they work together. 

John W. Bruce, 80-year-old Canadian 
organizer for the Plumbers, led a parade 
of a dozen speakers who supported the 
resolution. He said he supported it because 
it did not commit Congress members to 
a policy “that may be foreign to their 
thinking” but gave to every member the 
right to vote as he pleased. 

“If we’re going to lay down a political 
opinion it should be done by taking a 
referendum,” he argued. 

W. M. Black of the Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union said the resolu- 


tion would develop the political maturity 
the union members have not had in the past. 

Eamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers and a former CCF 
member of the Ontario Legislature, said 
the second resolution opened up new 
horizons. “For too long there has been 
political misalignment in Canada,” he said. 
“There has not been a people’s political 
movement in this country. This is a 
great new opportunity to go forward to an 
effective people’s political movement.” 

Doug Hamilton, Vice-president of the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council, called the resolution a victory, not 
for one side or the other but for the labour 
movement itself. 

Commenting that it was encouraging to 
hear words of support from speakers who 
formerly took a neutral position, Bert 
Gargrave, a Toronto Steelworkers delegate, 
said the resolution would enable the build- 
ing of as great a political force as the 
economic force being built by the merger. 
“Let’s build a political party that will 
really represent the working people,’ he 
urged. 

Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, praised 
the resolution for the way it disposed of 
a problem “that may have disturbed the 
equanimity of this new-formed body”. 

William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the Steelworkers, declared: “We 
have to have a party in government 
committed to the political program of this 
Congress.” He urged unanimous adoption 
of the resolution committee’s substitute 
resolutions. 

But one speaker, Jack Knight of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, from 
Dunnville, Ont., expressed opposition to the 
proposal, charging that it showed signs of 
domination by the AFL in the United 
States. 

The voting, however, was almost unani- 
mous—only six delegates indicated dissent. 


Legislation 
The legislation committee, headed by 


George Johnston of the Vancouver, New 
and 


Westminster and District Trades 
Labour Council, faced a total of 61 
resolutions. 

Minimum Wages 
Seven resolutions on minimum wages 


were submitted. A substitute for six of 
them, carried without debate, urged the 
Government to enact legislation setting a 
minimum wage of not less than $1 an hour 
for male and female workers, and to call a 
conference of provincial Ministers of Labour 
for the purpose of establishing the same 
rate throughout the country. 
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—Romain Harvey 


Huguette Plamondon 
First Woman Vice-President 


The seventh resolution, urging those 
provinces east of Manitoba to raise their 
minimum wage rates as high as those in 
the western provinces, was referred to the 
appropriate provincial federations of labour. 


Injunctions 
A resolution condemning the use of 
injunctions in labour disputes, and urging 
the Government to amend the Criminal 
Code to prohibit their use, was carried, It 
covered four synonymous resolutions. 


Checkoff of Union Dues 


Efforts should be continued to persuade 
the Government to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
to include provision for the voluntary 


checkoff of union dues, two resolutions 
declared. 

Compulsory Arbitration 
“The Canadian Labour Congress is 


determined to oppose any legislation, 
federal or provincial, that would deny the 
right to strike to any workers, and replace 
this right with any form of compulsory 
arbitration,” declared a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the delegates. It sub- 
stituted for eight others. 

In bringing the resolution to the floor 
the legislation committee 


’ 


recommended 
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that delegates urge the members of their 
unions to let Parliament know (a “post- 
card campaign” was suggested) of their 
objections to compulsory arbitration. 

Frank Hall, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, and Chairman of the 
non-operating unions’ joint negotiating 
committee, was one of the dozen delegates 
who spoke on the resolution. 

“Tf the Government is going to take the 
responsibility of violating the right to 
strike,” he said, “then the Government must 
take the resopnsibility to see that railway 
workers get adequate wages and fair work- 
ing conditions. We never get through 
retroactivity the loss sustained in long 
conciliation proceedings.” 

Bill Dodge, Quebec representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, asserted that some believe that 
compulsory arbitration is the road to indus- 
trial peace but that in Australia, where 
they have compulsory arbitration, “they 
have had more labour strife than we have 
had”. 

He warned those delegates who acquiesce 
in compulsory arbitration in “vital” indus- 
tries that the vital industry “will be the 
railways today, your turn tomorrow”. 

Delegate S. Goodman of the Winnipeg 
Meat Cutters said: “One of the most 
odious acts of the Government is the 
imposing of compulsory arbitration on the 
railway workers. They can wipe out with 
one stroke of the pen the rights of the 
Canadian workers. I give notice that we 
do not intend to, like Gulliver, wake up 
and find ourselves bound hand and foot. I 
say to the Government that this act makes 
it impossible for you any longer to rep- 
resent the Canadian people.” 

Charles Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers, told the delegates: 

I want every member’s support for this 
resolution, because this may be of immediate 
concern to railway workers but a threat to 
the right to strike has been made by the 
Government because it is an essential indus- 
try; but the Government is infringing on 


rights of the citizens of this country. Who 
will be next? 

This is a basic fallacy to have someone 
decide what is in the public interest and 
begin infringing on the rights of workers. 
In certain countries, all freedom to strike 
has been denied. If denied in degree here, 
what difference exists between our system 
and those we condemn? 


John W. Bruce, Canadian organizer for 
the Plumbers, added: 


This is striking at the basie freedom that 
our forefathers fought for. When we have 


legislation to restrict the rights of the 
workers, you go back to the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs. 


If the Government wants to create a spirit 
of revolt in the workers of this country, let 
them proceed with restrictive legislation of 
this type, and they will have it. I hope 
that the slogan from this convention will be: 
“We are going to resist to the death restric- 
tions of the right to strike.” 


Hours of Work, Holidays 


Seven resolutions dealing with hours of 
work, holidays with pay and statutory pay 
were submitted to the committee. Three 
of these, incorporating minor amendments, 
were submitted to the delegates by the 
committee and were approved. 

The approved resolutions (1) urged the 
CLC to voice its favour for the six-hour 
day, five-day work week with no reduction 
in take home pay; (2) urged the federal 
Government to institute a federal vacations 
with pay act, providing for not less than 
two weeks annual leave with pay for all 
employees; and (3) continue action that 
would result in all union members enjoying 
paid statutory holidays. 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


Three resolutions on the Canada Labour 
Relations Board were submitted but one 
was withdrawn by the sponsoring union. 
The other two were adopted. 

The resolution withdrawn asked that the 
Congress urge the Government to amend 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
to provide that a new contract negotiated 
according to this legislation be retroactive 
to the date on which the old one expired. 

Of the two resolutions passed by the 
delegates, one asked that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and Provincial 
Labour Boards maintain certifications where 
the union has changed its name because 
of merger with another union or for any 
other reason. 

The other noted that under the Act, and 
under the terms of labour relations acts in 
some of the other provinces, a labour union 
can be prosecuted for an unfair labour 
practice by an employer, but a union can- 
not prosecute an employer for such a 
practice. The CLC executive was in- 
structed to take all steps necessary to have 
the federal and provincial Acts amended 
to remove this handicap. 


Equal Pay 


Three resolutions on equal pay for equal 
work were submitted. It was noted that 
the federal Government had agreed to 
give equal pay for equal work to federal 
employees and plans to introduce legisla- 
tion to provide that women get the same 
pay as men. The resolutions urged pro- 
vineial and federal legislation to ensure 
equal pay for equal work for all Canadian 
workers, commended the federal Govern- 


Two weeks after the CLC’s founding 
convention ended, Honorary President 
A. R. Mosher, who was the first and 
only President of the CCL, on May 10 
marked his 75th birthday. He is nearing 
the end of 50 years in the Canadian 
labour movement. 

Vice-president Huguette Plamondon, 
the first woman to hold national office 
in Canadian organized labour, is only 
30 years old and has been a union 
member for only 10 years. At 22 she 


was elected a director of the Montreal 
Labour Council (CCL) and in 1955 its 


first woman President. She was re- 
elected to that position earlier this year. 

Vice-president James A. Whitebone 
told the delegates in his acceptance 
speech after his re-election that he was 
first elected to national office at the 
convention at which the nucleus of the 
CCL split from the TLC and was happy 
to be re-elected at the convention at 
which the split was healed. 

Vice-president Donovan Swailes is the 
first Winnipegger to sit on a national 
executive in 40 years. 





ment for its intention to enact such legis- 
lation, and urged that an effective program 
of education accompany the legislation, 
together with an adequate investigative 
procedure, “so that victims of employers 
who violate the Act can obtain prompt 
remedies and protection”. 

One resolution also demanded that the 
federal legislation provide that equal pay 
be given for work of “a comparable nature”. 


Taxation 


The legislation committee merged 22 
resolutions on income tax into a single 
resolution, which was approved. 

The substitute resolution :— 

1. Recommended increases in all the 
allowable exemptions in computing income 
taxes, for married persons to $3,000 and 
for single persons to $1,500, and for 
dependent children to $500 whether family 
allowance is being received or not. 

2. Requested that the cost of acquisition 
and maintenance of equipment and protec- 
tive clothing acquired by workers, or 
allowances for these, be allowed as a 
deduction. 

3. Recommended that medical, dental, 
optical and hospital expenses, including the 
cost of medicines and drugs, be wholly 
allowed as a deduction. 

4. Requested that workers’ out-of-town 
living and travelling expenses be exempt. 
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Committee on Organization 

With more than one million members 
under its leadership, the convention paved 
the way, in the closing hours of its five- 
day meeting, for another quarter million 
organized workers to join the ranks of 
the CLC. 

The convention first approved a blanket 
resolution instructing its Executive Council 
to open negotiations with “all eligible, bona 
fide, democratic unions with a view to 
bringing these unions into this great Con- 
gress in the shortest possible time”. 

The delegates then adopted three specific 
resolutions directed at the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour (110,000 
members), the United Mine Workers of 
America (25,000) and the One Big Union 
(6,000). 

Finally, President Jodoin invited the 
brotherhoods of railway running trades 
(45,000) to join the ranks of the CLC and 
extended this invitation to the Communist- 
dominated unions (60,000) if and when 
they reject their Communist leadership. 

The four special resolutions were put 
forward by the Committee on Organization, 
chaired by R. Scott, of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. 

The resolution affecting the CCCL was 
the only contentious one and it gave rise 
to a vigorous debate, cut short when 
President Jodoin asked that the executive 
be given enough confidence to allow it to 
negotiate as to the best way of achieving 
unity. 

The special resolution on the Catholic 
syndicates, as finally approved with but a 
dozen dissentions, “welcome the advances 
made by the CCCL with a view to unifica- 
tion” and instructs the Executive Council 
“to work out the terms of the affiliation”. 

The difficulty with the CCCL lies in the 
section of the constitution that states, in 
part, that: 

... charters or certificates of affiliation shall 
not be issued to national and international 
unions, regional and provincial organizations, 
organizing committees, or directly chartered 
local unions in conflict with the jurisdiction 
of affiliated national and international unions 
or regional and_ provincial organizations, 


except with the written consent of such 
unions... 


With many CCCL syndicates duplicating 
CLC locals, thus giving rise to dualism and 
potential jurisdictional conflicts, it is feared 
that this section of the constitution erects 
an insurmountable barrier to unification 
through a virtual veto by any local. 

The problem was first raised when the 
constitution was adopted, on the opening 
day of the convention. Jean-Marie Bédard, 
Montreal, International Woodworkers of 
America, pointed out that, under this 
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clause, the affihation of the CCCL with 
the CLC would be almost impossible. 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the CCL, indicated at that time that 
a resolution would be brought in later to 
clarify this point. 

When the special resolution on the CCCL 
was put forward, late Friday afternoon, no 
delegate spoke to oppose the affiliation of 
the Catholic syndicates but a number 
argued that, under the constitution, it 
would be impossible to admit them on 
their terms. 

A plea to forget petty jealousies and to 
accept Quebec’s 100,000 organized workers 
was made by Orville Braaten, Vancouver, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. “Once they are 
in, time will heal jealousies,” he said. 

Charles Millard, Canadian Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, pointed 
out that there is no greater parallel than 
between his union and the CCL’s National 
Federation of Metalworkers, said he never- 
theless would welcome them for the best 
interest of the respective membership. 

Mr. Bédard, who raised the question 
originally, hailed the CCCL as a dynamic 
and miltant organization. “The CCCL 
stands foremost in the efforts of organized 
labour to reduce the wage differential that 
exists between the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario,” he said. 

“If the CCCL wants to come in, we 
should let it in as a unit,” he urged. 

At this stage, President Jodoin pointed 
out that the Executive Council had already 
been authorized to initiate discussion with 
labour organizations outside the Congress. 

“T feel that a certain latitude should be 
given the Executive Council, which repre- 
sents all affiliates, to continue negotiations 
with the CCCL,” he said, 

Suggesting that had the negotiations for 
the merger of the TLC and the CCL been 
conducted at a convention, they would still 
be going on, the President urged that 
enough confidence be placed in the 
Executive. 

(The day following the convention, the 
Executive Council named six officials whose 
mission will be to liaise with the CCCL 
leadership to negotiate a merger. They 
are: Claude Jodoin, President; Gordon S. 
Cushing, Executive Vice-president ; Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer; and the 
three Vice-presidents for Quebec: Huguette 
Plamondon, George Schollie and Roger 
Provost.) 

A third special resolution, carried unani- 
mously, accepted the One Big Union’s 
application for affiliation and extended 
“the hand of friendship and co-operation” 
to its 6,000 members. 


The OBU members, restricted to the 
Winnipeg area, will endeavour, within the 
next two years, to secure membership in 
unions holding jurisdiction in their field. 

(On the following day, the Executive 
Council authorized its President, Executive 
Vice-president and Secretary-Treasurer, as 
well as the Vice-presidents for the Prairie 
Provinces, to meet with the OBU to com- 
plete the affiliation.) 


During discussion of the organization 
committee report, President Jodoin 
expressed the hope that the 45,000 members 
of the brotherhoods of running trades will 
join the ranks of the CLC. 


He also challenged the 60,000 in 
Communist-dominated unions to reject their 
leadership and to return to the Congress. 
He singled out the United Electrical 
Workers and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

Let us make this clear to the miners at 
Sudbury—and the miners at Trail—let us 
say it is to the electrical workers in 
Hamilton and in Peterborough and here in 
Toronto. Let us say it to the workers any- 
where else who are bearing the burden of 
this yoke: Get rid of your communist 
leadership and you are welcome in the 
ranks of labour. It remains for the mem- 
bership of these organizations to decide what 
they want to do. 


Social Security 


In line with its platform of principles 
calling for a comprehensive national social 
security system, the CLC adopted an 
imposing number of resolutions dealing 
with various aspects of social security. 


Ninety-nine resolutions, put forward by 
organizations within the Congress, were 
considered by the Social Security Com- 
mittee chaired by George Home, of the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
and, because many of them dealt with the 
same subject-matter, re-drafted into a 
single, all-inclusive resolution. 


Unemployment insurance and _ health 
insurance were the two subjects of major 
concern in the field of social security and 
both were the object of comprehensive 
resolutions, but other matters, such as old 
age pensions, family allowances, the price 
of drugs, pensions for the blind, industrial 
pensions, government annuities and retire- 
ment age were also considered by the 
delegates. 

Pressed for time, the convention restricted 
its debate on most of these matters but 
left no doubt, in urging the Executive to 
press for action, as to what it means by a 
“comprehensive national social security 
system for Canada”. 


“Hire the Short Ones, Too” 


Industry discriminates against diminu- 
tive workers, a five-foot-tall delegate 


complained at the CLC convention. 
During the discussion of a resolution 
urging the Government to strengthen its 
efforts to combat discrimination in the 
hiring of older workers, Syd McCormick 
of the United Auto Workers, Oshawa, 


suggested that the resolution be 
amended to include a mention of “the 
smaller worker”. 

He complained that industry, especi- 
ally heavy industry, discriminates in its 
hiring policy against the small man. 
“What do they expect should be done 
with these little girls and fellows,” he 
asked, “put them in a glue factory?” 





Health Insurance 


A comprehensive program of health care 
through a scheme of national health imsur- 
ance, whether made available by the federal 
Government alone or by that Government 
in conjunction with the provinces, is one 
of the major objectives of the CLC. 

A strongly-worded resolution, drafted 
from 19 submitted on health insurance and 
adopted unanimously by the Congress, calls 
for a campaign to press for the establish- 
ment of a health plan forthwith. 

Envisaged by the convention is a 
“comprehensive program of health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services by 
physi@ans, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists, hospitals and other agencies”. 

The Congress endorsed the definition of 
good health made by the World Health 
Organization—‘“a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity”—adding 
that good health is closely related to good 
living standards generally. 

The 550-word resolution also denounced 
as ineffective both the traditional method 
of medical care involving a direct fee-for- 
service relationship between doctor and 
patient and the various prepayment medical 
and hospital care schemes presently in 
existence. 

Debate was cut short by the calling of 
the question but seven speakers, including 
Stanley Knowles, MP, an accredited dele- 
gate from the Winnipeg Typographical 
Union, praised the substitute resolution. 
Mr. Knowles was cheered when he said 
that “the workers are not asking to be 
given something for nothing but only what 
they are entitled to”. 

“This resolution,” he said, “is indicative 
of the kind of leadership needed in this 
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country. Under the leadership of this 
council the people of this country will 
come to realize that what is needed is 
covered in this resolution. The people are 
ready for such proposals and I believe they 
will make their demands known.” 

Mr. Knowles added that “the so-called 
costs represents only a rechannelling of 
money already spent for health”. 

W. M. Black, Vancouver Hospital 
Employees’ Federal Union, reminded the 
delegates that a national health scheme 
should be paid by all citizens and not 
brought in at the expense of hospital 
workers, whose wages are already below 
those of other workers and who suffer 
through a lack of fringe benefits. 
“Hospitals should be manned by union 
labour working under union conditions,” he 
added. 

Earlier, both the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour in their addresses to 
the convention had referred to this 
problem. 

“We consider ...that the federal Govern- 
ment should undertake to recommend to 
Parliament that it assist provinces finan- 
cially and with technical services if a 
majority of the provincial governments, 
representing a majority of the Canadian 
people, decide to go ahead” with national 
health schemes, said Mr. St. Laurent. 

Reminding the delegates that satis- 
factory federal-provincial arrangements are 
now being sought, Mr. Gregg suggested that 
“our increasing national productivity has 
brought us to the stage where we can make 
substantial progress in this important area 
of social security”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A 15-point resolution on unemployment 
insurance, covering 37 submitted by various 
affiiated organizations, was unanimously 
adopted by the Convention. 

The resolution declared that the present 
Unemployment Insurance Act has proved 
“deficient in its ability to afford adequate 
protection against unemployment” and that 
it is now “more difficult for some workers 
to obtain benefits than previously”. 

Suggesting that the purpose of the Act 
“should be to afford the maximum amount 
of protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment,” the resolution suggested 15 
sweeping changes in the Act and the 
regulations pertaining to it: 

1. Extension of coverage to classes of 
workers at present not covered, and more 
particularly the employees of non-profit- 


making hospitals and charitable institutions 
and of municipalities; 


2. The restoration of the maximum period 
of benefit to 51 weeks; 
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3. An increase in the rate of benefit to 
establish a minimum of at least two-thirds 
of former earnings; at ; 

4. The elimination of the waiting period; 

5. The elimination of present Section 45 
(2) and its replacement by a less onerous 
provision; 

6. The extension of the seasonal benefit 
period to include the month of December; 

7. The elimination of the new seasonal 
regulations affecting seamen and stevedores; 

8. The elimination of Section 67 (1) (ce) 
(iv) of the Act and the married women’s 
regulation made thereunder; 

9. The elimination of the anomalies in 
regard to benefit during illness through an 
amendment which would make benefits avail- 
able if and as soon as employment was lost 
due to illness; 

10. An examination of the situation 
regarding workers in receipt of workmen’s 
compensation and indentured apprentices 
attending school in order to seek ways and 
means of making contributions while in that 
status. 

11. A modification of the disqualification 
resulting from unemployment due to a stop- 
page of work whereby such disqualification 
would not result if the stoppage is a lockout 
imposed by an employer, or if the unem- 
ployment is due to a refusal to cross a picket 
line, or if the strike is the result of the 
failure of an employer to observe a statute 
affecting conditions of employment or to con- 
form to a collective agreement; 

12. Restoration of dependency status for 
dependents residing outside Canada or the 
United States; 

13. Integration of supplemental unemploy- 


ment benefit plans with unemployment 
insurance; 
14. Restoration of the Unemployment 


Insurance Advisory Committee to its status 
under the Act previous to its amendment; 

15. Prohibitions of referrals to struck 
plants. 


Section 45 (2) of the Act, on the use of 
qualification periods of previous benefit 
period, was especially singled out by the 
delegates. F. Fieber, Vancouver, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, denounced 
it as “unworkable and obnoxious”. H. Kelly, 
Windsor, United Automobile Workers, said 
the auto workers were affected almost 
immediately this section came into effect 
and that 700 were cut off from unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

Return to the daily stamp system was 
urged by L. H. Rosen, Toronto, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
while Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
Suggested that “rather than a 5l-week 
maximum, we should ask for benefit until 
the worker returns to work”, 


Old Age Pensions 


The delegates showed concern for the 
nation’s senior citizens through a number 
of resolutions urging :— 

An old-age pension of $65 per month at 
age 65 without a means test; 


Suitable housing throughout the cities 
and outlying communities for all old-age 
pension recipients where such is needed; 

Free medical, drugs and dental services 
to old-age pension recipients; 

Payment of the pension to all Canadians 
qualified for it irrespective of what part of 
the world they may live in; 

Increases in old-age assistance and 
veteran’s pensions and allowances to restore 
their original purchasing power; 

Payment of the old-age pension to 
veterans in receipt of pensions. 


Blind and Disability Pensions 


An unspecified increase in the pension 
paid to the blind and the disabled was 
recommended by the delegates in order to 
raise it “to a level which will provide a 
decent standard of living”. The resolu- 
tion also urged that pensions for the blind 
and the disabled be paid without a means 
test and that a special allowance be paid 
“for guiding and other costs peculiar to 
blindness”. 


National Industrial Pension Plan 


The establishment of a national industrial 
pension plan, “to which all employers and 
their employees can and shall contribute,” 
to provide an adequate pension to all 
employees upon retirement separate and 
apart from any old age security payments, 
was strongly recommended by the conven- 
tion. 

Such a pension plan should be created, 
the resolution urged, because not all 
workers can expect to be permanently 
employed with the same employer until 
retirement age and because large numbers 
of workers are not covered by pension 
plans, making the transfer of pension 
rights on transfer of employment either 
very difficult or even impossible. 

It would, added the resolution, provide 
“adequate financial security on retirement 
for all workers’—one of the goals of the 
CLC. 


Government Annuities 


The Congress decided to continue to 
press for the raising of the ceiling on 
goverment annuities from $1,200 to $2,400 
per annum, because “many workers who 
are covered by existing wage rates have 
achieved standards much above this ceiling”. 


Retirement Age 


The CLC went on record “as favouring 
a policy of voluntary retirement at age 65, 
with adequate retirement pensions” but 
refused to sanction a policy requiring CLC 
officers “to relinquish their positions at the 
age of 65”. 
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Two identical resolutions, submitted by 
lodge 550 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, Transcona, Man., and 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour, recommending the compulsory 
retirement of “all officials of our unions 
locally, nationally or of international 
status,” were not considered because “the 
subject was outside the Congress jurisdic- 
tion”, 

The third resolution, also submitted by 
lodge 550, limited its effect to CLC officers 
but was defeated on the recommendation 
of the Social Security Committee. 


Family Allowances 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing an increase in the amounts paid for 
family allowances “to restore their original 
purchasing power” but did not specify the 
size of the increase warranted. It also 
urged that family allowances be continued 
“to 20 years of age where children are 
attending school or college”. 

Three resolutions submitted by affiliated 
organizations suggested that these allow- 
ances be doubled but the substitute reso- 
lution brought forward by the Committee 
made no recommendation as to the size of 
the increase. 


General 


In the field of general social security, 
the convention also urged the federal and 
provincial Governments to enact an inte- 
grated national Social Security Act to 
provide “inclusive protection for Cana- 
dians, during periods requiring medical, 
hospitalization, and institutional care, and 
also for adequate benefits payable to the 
unemployed, the disabled, the handicapped 
and our senior citizens”. 

It also suggested that the federal Govern- 
ment provide “the necessary money for 
medical research” and urged it to work out 
an arrangement with the provinces whereby 
“companies that come under federal legis- 
lation be covered by the same inspection 
and enforcement as provincial companies” 
in the matter of health, sanitation and 
safety regulations. 


Human Rights 


Achievements in the field of human 
rights and racial discrimination in Canada 
during the past 10 years were described 
to the convention, in conjunction with 
resolutions designed to improve upon the 
record, by the committee on human rights, 
headed by President Donovan Swailes of 
the Manitoba Provincial Federation of 
Labour. 

The committee’s report, giving the 
history of organized labour’s fight against 
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Should Mothers Work? 


Restriction of the employment of 
working mothers was proposed as one 
possible way to curb juvenile delin- 
quency, in a resolution that was 
defeated on the recommendation of the 
resolutions committee. The committee 
saw no link between working mothers 
and juvenile delinquency, it explained. 

A woman delegate, Mrs. Emily Ross, 


a Canadian representative of the United 
Garment Workers of America, agreed 


committee’s statement. “If 
at home, it would 
delinquency,” she 


with the 
the men helped 
reduce juvenile 
declared. 
Another delegate suggested that equal- 
pay - for - equal - work laws would soon 
stop the hiring of women because “the 
reason women are working is because 
employers hire them for less money”. 





racial and religious discrimination since 
1946, listed the national, regional and local 
committees that had contributed to the 
progress made so far. 


Through the work of these committees, 
a new chapter was opened in the history 
of legislative enactments in our country. We 
refer to the passage of Fair Employment 
Practices Acts and the acceptance of the 
principle that legislation can play a_ vital 
role in eliminating racial and _ religious 
discrimination and protecting human rights. 

There are now seven Fair Employment 


Practices Acts in force. These are: the 
Dominion Act (1953), Nova Scotia (1955), 


New Brunswick (1956), Ontario (1951), 
Manitoba (1953), Saskatchewan (1956), 
British Columbia (1956). 

Discrimination in public accommodation 


is prohibited by Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts in Ontario (1954) and Saskat- 
chewan (1956). 


Other items include Saskatchewan’s Bill 
of Rights, 1947; prohibition of discrimina- 
tion based on race, national origin, colour 
or religion, under the federal Government 
fair wages policy and in the operation of 
the National Employment Service; measures 
outlawing racial restrictive covenants in 
property deeds in Ontario and Manitoba; 
prohibition of racial restrictions in insur- 
ance, in Ontario; and civic anti-discrimina- 
tion by-laws in a number of industrial 
cities. 

Commenting on these achievements, the 
Committee report noted: 

The fight for human rights during the 
past 10 years has been an impressive one 
indeed, but, in reviewing these achievements, 
your Committee recognizes that racial and 
religious discrimination continue to occur in 
our country. Discrimination in employment 
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is still prevalent, though it is practiced less 
blatantly, because of existing FEP legisla- 
tion. 

Housing accommodation, including projects 
financed with the aid of public funds, is still 
denied in many instances to members of 
so-called minority groups. 

Some of the discriminatory features of 
Canada’s Immigration Act remain a blot on 
our basic democratic traditions. Integrating 
the more than one million immigrants who 
settled in Canada since the end of the war 
still presents a challenge to Canadians 
generally, and the labour movement in 
particular. Our native Indian and Eskimo 
population is still being treated as second- 
class citizens. 


Protective legislation has created a favour- 
able climate of opinion to constructively deal 
with these problems. The job, however, 
must in the final analysis be done by the 
people themselves. 


Extensive educational programs by gov- 
ernment agencies in this field as well as by 
the Canadian Labour Congress is still a vital 
necessity if the rights of all Canadians are 
to be effectively safeguarded. The incoming 
executive of the CLC as well as all the 
departments of the Congress can play a truly 
effective role in this essential work. We 
recommend they do so. 


Resolutions drafted by the committee and 
adopted by the convention :— 


1. Pledged the active support of the CLC 
to the maintenance and expansion of 
freedom in Canada and to combat any 
encroachment of such freedom; 


2. Endorsed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations; 


3. Promised that the CLC will, by itself 
and in co-operation with other organiza- 
tions, press for an amendment to the BNA 
Act to provide for a Bill of Rights. 


Sixteen resolutions was submitted by 
unions. Those adopted called for:— 

The establishment of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, with the neces- 
sary financial support to continue its 
activities. (It will replace the former TLC 
and CCL committees.) 

Amendment of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act to provide more severe 
penalties for violations of the Act. 


The use by the Government of all 
possible measures which may influence the 
South African Government to stop its 
racial segregation policy. 

Appointment of a Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee to the Department of Labour, 
composed of representatives of labour, 
management, and community groups, to 
assist if in setting up an effective educa- 
tional program so that racial and religious 
discrimination in employment can be more 
efficiently eliminated, in accordance with 
the principles of the Canada FEP Act. 


International Affairs 


To substitute for eight resolutions on 
“International Affairs and Peace,” a com- 
mittee headed by Stuart Hodgson, Vice- 
president of B.C. District Council No. 1, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
introduced a lengthy statement headed 
“International Policy”. 

In it the Congress— 

Regretted the slow progress towards 
disarmament but welcomed the progress 
that had been made and urged the Goy- 
ernment to continue “unrelentingly” its 
efforts to secure a disarmament agreement. 

Endorsed Western efforts for re-unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

Called for a firm international agreement 
on the abolition of all stocks of, and the 
prohibition of further manufacture and 
tests of, atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Urged the Government not to fail in its 
support of NATO. 

Welcomed the advent of “the first 
democratically-elected Government” in 
Indonesia and the progress towards self- 
government in other Asian and African 
countries. 

Deplored the “timidity and _ short- 
sightedness of French policy in Algeria, 
the white supremacy policy of South 
Africa, the gradual acceptance of the 
Franco dictatorship by the Western Powers 
and the continued opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations”. 

Regretted the “persistent inadequacy of 
the Canadian contribution to the Colombo 
Plan” and urged the Government to raise 
the contribution to the Plan and to the 
U.N. Technical Assistance scheme to at 
least $100 million. 

Expressed support of a policy of 
maximum trade with the Soviet bloc 
“within the limits imposed by the necessity 
of denying weapons and strategic materials 
to aggressors and potential aggressors”. 

Urged the fullest government support of 
efforts to maintain the armistice between 
the Arab nations and Israel. (In a last- 
minute addition to the statement, the CLC 
called on the Government for “sympathetic 
support for Israel’s request for defensive 
armaments”’.) 

Another substitute resolution recorded 
Congress support of the ICFTU and urged 
all affiliates to subscribe an additional one 
cent per capita monthly for ICFTU 
activities. 

Resolutions proposing that all elected or 
appointed officials of the Congress be 
Canadian citizens and favouring the 
encouragement of an exchange of trade 
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Next Convention Site? 


Will the 1958 convention of the CLC 
be held in Vancouver? The Labour 
Activities Committee of the British 
Columbia Centennial Committee would 
like it to be. 

Representative of the B.C. committee 


distributed to delegates at the founding 
convention a letter pointing out that 


“the year 1958 marks 100 years of 
British Columbia’s growth and develop- 
ment.... What a year to hold the 1958 
convention of the merged Canadian 
Labour Congress in Vancouver!” 


union delegations between Canada and 
other countries were among those referred 
to the executive. 


Other Resolutions 


Of the record total of 458 resolutions 
submitted by affihated organizations, the 
convention dealt with 314, either by taking 
action on them in the form submitted or 
on a substitute embodying their intent. 
The remaining 144 were left to the con- 
sideration of the new executive. 


Immigration 


A three-pronged substitute resolution on 
immigration was adopted. It called on 
the Government to: (1) “eliminate those 
clauses in the Immigration Act that pro- 
hibit prospective immigrants from. landing 
in Canada solely on the basis of race, creed 
and colour; (2) implement an immigration 
scheme through the Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service; 
and (3) set up an immigration advisory 
committee with representatives of labour, 
management, welfare and government “to 
recommend necessary changes in legislation, 
administration and policy and to ensure 
that immigration is planned so as to main- 
tain full employment and protect standard 
wages and working conditions”. 

Another resolution urged the Govern- 
ment to assume full responsibility for relief 
of immigrants who become unemployed 
before being able to qualify for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 


Housing 


A substitute resolution on housing called 
for a “substantial” reduction in both the 
down payment and the interest rate on 
National Housing Act loans, urged CLC 
affillates to campaign to get municipal 
authorities to make use of the Act’s sub- 
sidized low-rental housing section, and 
pledged support to co-operative housing 
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and to efforts to clear slums and eliminate 
sub-standard housing. 
Trans-Canada Pipeline 

The distribution of natural gas, and 
particularly the building of the Trans- 
Canada pipeline, should be placed under 
public ownership, the CLC believes. A 
substitute resolution, urging that the pipe- 
line be built as a public enterprise, con- 
demned the Government for its present 
pipeline policy and recommended that 
provincial federations of labour urge the 
provincial governments to control the price 
of natural gas and place its distribution 
under public ownership. 

Capital Punishment 

Few opposed the resolution on capital 
punishment, which recorded the CLC’s 
opposition to both capital and corporal 
punishment. 

Most outspoken in favour of retaining 
the death penalty was H. D. Bastable, 
Winnipeg delegate from the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, who asked whether he 
should be required to pay taxes to provide 
a murderer “with a free living the rest of 
his natural life?” 

Another Winnipeg delegate answered that 
argument by declaring: “I’d rather pay 
enough taxes to keep a man in jail all his 
life than take a chance that I might be 
responsible for killing innocent people. 
Don’t forget that imnocent people have 
gone to the gallows—people have been 
murdered by the law.” 

Another delegate felt that discussion of 
capital punishment at the convention was 
out of order since the matter is scheduled 
to come before Parliament, and that the 
latter should have a chance to deal with 
the matter before the CLC did. 

“We should do all in our power to 
support the judicial system,” he said. 
“Fiveryone gets a fair trial. Rarely does 
a murderer get the death sentence. Let’s 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
judiciary.” 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

In a substitute resolution, the CLC 
declared its support for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s “dominant and 
controlling position in Canadian radio and 
television” and its belief that the CBC 
Board of Governors should remain as the 
regulatory body of Canadian radio and 
TV broadcasting. 

The resolution also called on the 
Congress to provide for the continuing 
existence of a committee on broadcasting 
composed of representatives of affiliated 
organizations directly concerned with 
broadcasting and employment conditions 
within the industry. 
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Another resolution commended the CBC 
for inaugurating free-time political broad- 
casts on the television network. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Government was commended for its 
efforts to induce industry to discontinue 
discrimination against older workers and 
urged to continue those efforts “with 
greater vigour”. 

That holders of government contracts 
for construction projects be required to 
file with the appropriate Department of 
Labour a copy of their payroll, specifying 
the number of hours worked at straight 
time and on overtime and the rates paid, 
was urged. This would ensure, the resolu- 
tion pointed out, that the information 
would reach the fair wages inspector. 

Other resolutions urged the federal Gov- 
ernment to— 

Use only Canadian materials and labour, 
in so far as possible, in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and all govern- 
ment projects. 

Complete the Trans-Canada Highway. 

Institute a Bureau of Standards. 

Amend the Small Loans Act to limit 
interest charges on all small loans to a 
maximum of 1 per cent per month on the 
unpaid balance. 

Make long-term low-interest loans avail- 
able to fishermen for the purchase of boats. 


Resolutions Defeated 


On the recommendation of the resolu- 
tions committee, two resolutions aimed at 
a reduction of Canada’s butter surplus 
were defeated. 

One resolution urged subsidization of 
butter; the other proposed a stamp system 
under which pensioners could purchase 
butter at the same price at which butter 
is being exported. Opposition to the 
committee’s recommendation of  non- 
concurrence in the second resolution was 
answered by the committee secretary, Larry 
Sefton, who pointed out that the Congress 
believed that pensioners need a substantial 
increase in income and that an “elaborate” 
stamp system and an additional pound of 
butter wouldn’t help. 

A resolution urging the federal Govern- 
ment to enact legislation to provide that 
workers be paid weekly was also defeated. 


Referred to Executive 


The 144 resolutions that did not reach 
the floor of the convention were handed 
to the new executive for attention by a 
majority vote of the delegates. These 
resolutions dealt, among others, with the 
following. 


National Labour Code 


Resolutions asking for a national labour 
code were covered by a single resolution 
asking that the convention call upon 
Parliament to bring interprovincial indus- 
tries under a National Labour Code, either 
by declaring such industries works for the 
general advantage of Canada (as has been 
done with grain elevators) or by seeking 
an amendment to the British North 
America Act; and that such National 
Labour Code cover all Government 
employees, and provide for the check-off 
of union dues. 


Government Employees 


Forty of the resolutions not reached 
concerned government employees. ‘These 
proposed that the Government— 

Grant bargaining rights to civil servants, 
including conciliation services. 

Repeal Sections 54 and 55 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, which prohibit civil servants from 
participating in the benefits of the Act. 
(The sections cover bargaining rights.) 

Allow government employees’ organiza- 
tions to be certified as bargaining agents 
for their membership. 

Pay penitentiary custodial officers a wage 
comparable to that being paid to constables 
in the forces in larger municipalities, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 

Pay prevailing construction rates on all 
new work. 

Pending bargaining status in full being 
given prevailing-rate employees, establish 
the hourly rates of prevailing rate employees 
on the basis of rates paid in organized 
industries in the appropriate area. 

Establish the five-day week for all its 
employees throughout Canada; establish a 
five-day week of not more than 40 hours 
for all operational and prevailing rate 
employees without loss of take-home pay; 
establish the 35-hour week for all admin- 
istrative staff throughout Canada with time 
and a half for all time worked in excess 
of the normal work day and double time 
for all time worked on normal days off and 
statutory or declared holidays. 

Enact legislation that will give all 
workers employed on a casual basis the 
same benefits as are in effect for provincial 
government employees in similar classifica- 
tions in each province. 

Accept the principle that it should con- 
tribute, as an employer, to the costs of 
group-hospital-medical coverage for: (its 
employees up to at least 50 per cent, and 
further that any new plan provide for a 
service-type contract predicated on the 
Government’s contribution. 





STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments to. the staff of the 
Canadian Labour Congress have been 
announced as follows:— 

Regional Director of Education and 
Organization for the Atlantic Provinces 
—Henry Harm, former CCL Maritime 
Regional Director of Organization. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
Quebec—Victor Trudeau, formerly a 
TLC staff representative. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Quebec—Philippe Vaillancourt, formerly 
CCL Regional Director of Organization 
for Quebec. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
Ontario—Russell Harvey, formerly 
Canadian Director of the AFL. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Ontarto—Henry Weisbach, formerly 
CCL Political Action Director. 

Regional Director of Organization for 
the Prairie Provinces—Henry Rhodes, 
formerly CCL Organizational Director 
for Ontario. 

Regional Director of Education for 
Western Canada—Gordon Wilkinson, 
formerly a TLC staff representative in 
Calgary. 

Regional Director of Organization and 
Education for British Columbia—Tom 
Gooderham, formerly a TLC staff 
representative in Victoria. 

Congress representatives —Henry 


Tomaschuk, Edmonton; Rheal Bastien, 
Buckingham, Que.; 
Sudbury. 


and Jim Kidd, 





Base the rate of superannuation on the 
average salary for the best five years for 
all civil servants. 

Upon the death of a civil servant, pay 
the dependent 75 per cent of the pension 
due him, instead of the 50 per cent now 
being paid. 

Increase pensions of its retired employees. 

Implement a policy that, where an 
apprenticeship scheme is not in operation 
concerning prevailing-rate employees, 
labourers working in assistance in respect 
to different trades be classified as trades 
helpers, with a wage increase according to 
their ability, and a progressive scheme of 
promotion to permit them to reach the 
status of tradesmen. 

Compel the Post Office Department to 
discontinue the use of television cameras, 
since their use is “an infringement on the 
democratic rights of employees”. 

Reinstate the two-a-day mail delivery 
system in residential districts. 
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Co-operatives 


The preamble to a substitute resolution 
on co-operatives noted that the co- 
operative and labour movements in Canada 
have always supported each other in 
principle, and that, although all co-opera- 
tives are worthy of labour’s help, three 
main types of co-operatives especially merit 
union support. The three: credit unions, 
housing co-operatives and co-operative in- 
surance. A resolution on the subject calls 
for the CLC to affirm its support of the 
co-operative movement, and urges all 
affliated organizations “to extend all 
possible encouragement and support to 
co-operatives in order to ensure their 
strength and growth and the broader 
distribution and enjoyment of their bene- 
fits,’ and to establish in conjunction with 
the Co-operative Union of Canada a joint 
co-ordinating committee to act as a liaison 
between the two movements. 


Merchant Marine 


A substitute for seven resolutions from 
affhates urged the CLC to seek establish- 
ment of a Canadian Merchant Marine and 
safeguards for the interests of Canadian 
ships through necessary legislation. 


Education 


A total of 25 resolutions dealt with 
various phases of education. They urged 
that educational systems in Canada be 
improved along specific lines, especially in 
the case of trade schools, and that college 
facilities for tradesmen be provided. 


Other Matters 


Other resolutions would have— 

Denied CLC membership to organiza- 
tions which have not signed, and refuse to 
sign, the no-raiding agreement. 

Had the CLC devote extra effort to 
organizing into unions the “millions of 
Canadian workers” not now organized, 

Required the Congress to seek legislation 
to make insurance companies contribute one 
per cent of premiums collected in given 
areas to support fire departments in those 
areas. 








Formation of a farm-labour bloc i 


the delegates to the convention. 
“Let us start at the local and prov 


the two groups.” 
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Provided for better handling of Canada’s 
natural resources through Government 
agencies for the benefit of all Canadians. 

Asked all unions to fight against the 
Quebec Padlock Law. 

Kept the Congress out of the disputes 
in connection with divorce, since this is 
“a religious and moral issue”. 

Made all local unions respect picket 
lines. 

Condemned censorship of radio, televi- 
sion, books, newspapers, motion pictures 
and suggested that the CLC do all in its 
power to see that good literature is pro- 
vided and made available to the youth 
of Canada at all times. 

Focused special attention on contractors 
who sub-contract work to others to avoid 
paying proper union wages. 

Requested federal legislation that would 
bar all Canadians from holding two or more 
jobs simultaneously. 


Recommended that the Government 
provide institutions that will supply 
gainful employment for prisoners, upon 


their release from jail, until they can be 
properly re-established in society. 

Guaranteed continued Congress co- 
operation with the principal farm organiza- 
tions through the Canadian Farm-Labour 
Economie Council. 

Referred a resolution proposing increases 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass rates on grain 
to the Farm-Labour Economie Council. 

Censured the Government for its 
“apathy” towards the plight of Canada’s 
textile workers and protested “those gov- 
ernment policies that have actively con- 
tributed to a decline in textile employ- 
ment”. 

Called on government and industry to 
make efforts to expand Canada’s trade with 
all countries, “as far as national security 
allows”; to process raw materials in 
Canada; and to aid industries threatened 
by imports manufactured “by labour at 
starvation rates’. 

Recommended job and seniority protec- 
tion for those elected to public office. 

Proposed establishment of a credit 
system to enable blood donors to obtain 
free transfusions. 





: n Canada was predicted by Joseph Phelps, 
Chairman of the Canadian Farm-Labour Economic Council, when he ddieted 


I t incial levels and lead up to the national 
level,” he suggested. “The time has come for more than fraternal greetings between 





Fourth Annual Convention of the 


Union Label Trades Department 


Five-year-old organization will continue as a department of the new 
Canadian Labour Congress. Executive empowered to add vice-presidents 
to give representation to any CCL unions who now may become affiliated 


The Union Label Trades Department of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which came into being at the TLC’s 1952 
convention in Winnipeg, will continue as 
a department of the new Canadian Labour 
Congress, it was reported at the Depart- 
ment’s fourth annual convention, in Toronto 
on April 21. 

“We are now in a position to grow to a 
greater extent once the merger is effected,” 
outgoing President Nelson Cox told the 
delegates, who numbered close to a 
hundred. 

To give representation to new affiliates 
that may join as a result of the merger 
of the TLC and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Department’s executive was 
given power to add to the number of 
vice-presidents. The number of former 
CCL affiliates who may join the Depart- 
ment was not estimated. 

It was also decided to elect the vice- 
presidents on a regional basis, a practice of 
long standing in the TLC that has also 
been adopted by the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

The discussion on a resolution submitted 
by the Hamilton Union Label Council 
brought to light the existence of a misuse 
of union labels by some retail clothiers. 
The resolution asked that unions in the 
clothing and hat-making industries take 
steps to devise a more permanent and 
indestructible type of union label. Several 
delegates reported that, when they were 
seeking to purchase hats and clothing 
carrying a union label, the merchant had 
offered to sew in a label from a supply 
that he had in the store. One delegate 
exhibited a necktie of European manu- 
facture on which the retailer, when asked 
for a tie with a union label, had sewn 
a label of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Jacob Clayman, Director of Organiza- 
tion and Union Label for the ACWA, who 
was a visitor at the convention, hinted 
that a lawsuit might be launched against 
the merchant for improper use of the 
union’s registered label. 

In a brief address to the delegates, Mr. 
Clayman said that the mobilizing of con- 


sumers’ purchasing power through appeals 
to buy only union label products was “the 
secret weapon of trade unionism”. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas B. Ward 
reported that the Union Label Trades 
Department now has in affiliation all the 
directly-chartered unions of the TLC, 22 
international or national unions and 16 
union label leagues or councils. Per capita 
tax is being paid on close to 54,000 
members. 

Nelson Cox, a Vice-president of the 
Journeymen Barbers International Union of 
America, who served two terms as Presi- 
dent of the Department, did not seek 
re-election. To succeed him, the conven- 
tion elected Stan. G. Clair, President of 
the Windsor Union Label Council, in a 
two-way contest with Jack Foster, Chair- 
man of the Regina Union Label League. 

Six candidates were nominated for the 
five vice-presidential posts. The five who 
gained election were: Jack Foster; John A; 
Reid, Canadian Vice-president of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America; Mrs. Emily 
Ross, international representative of the 
United Garment Workers of America; Mrs. 
Doris E. Dadswell, Secretary of the Toronto 
Union Label Council; and Mrs. Wanda 
Cameron, president, Toronto Union Label 
Council. 

All but Mrs. Dadswell were 1955 Vice- 
presidents; the fifth of last year’s Vice- 
presidents, George Johnston, president, of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Union Label Trades Council and 
Vice-president of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, was defeated. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas B. Ward 
was returned to office by acclamation. 

Winner of the trophy for the best union 
label display was the United Garment 
Workers of America. This year, rather 
than ask guests to the convention to form 
the judging committee, the Department 
appointed as judges four directors of CLC 
departments. They were: Max Swerdlow, 
Director of Education; Les Wismer, 
Director of Legislation and Government 
Employees; Jack Williams, Director of 
Public Relations; and’ Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of Research. 
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The Construction Industry in Canada 


Construction industry among the most important in the country, last 
year accounting for about 8 per cent of the nation’s total employment. 
This year, building almost sure to set record, labour shortages likely 


The rapid development of Canada’s 
natural resources, the steady growth of its 
population and increasing industrialization 
have made construction and the manufac- 
ture of construction materials among the 
most important industries in the country. 
During 1955, a record year for the industry, 
employment during the peak period aver- 
aged 425,000*—about 8 per cent of total 
employment in the economy. Expendi- 
ture estimates point up even more the 
significance of the industry: capital and 
repair expenditures totalled $5,288,000,000 
or 19-9 per cent of the gross national 
product in 1955. 

Plans under way at present, if realized, 
will provide an even larger volume of new 
construction in 1956. The strain on man- 
power and material resources may be a 
curb to increased construction this year but 
the total volume of building is almost 
certain to exceed the record set im 1955. 

During 1955, most of the gains in con- 
struction were the result of increased 
housing and institutional building, together 
with larger government building expendi- 
tures, particularly for such projects as the 
DEW Line and Camp Gagetown, In 
recent months, however, there has been 
some change in emphasis in the construc- 
tion program. A number of large expan- 
sion projects in the mining, utilities and 
manufacturing industries, either in the 
planning stage or just begun in 1955, are 
now well under way. The volume of con- 
struction work in these fields is expected 
to be considerably larger this year than 
last. Repair and maintenance work is 
continuing at a stable level or showing a 
slight decline, partly because the rapid rate 
of new building has put a strain on avail- 
able manpower and materials, 


Employment in the industry reached an 
all-time high of about 430,000 in August 
1955, compared with 390,000 in August 1954 
and 409,000 in August 1953, the previous 
peak. Not only did peak employment 
increase substantially from 1954 to 1955 but 
the length of the construction year grew 
also. In 1954, substantial seasonal reduc- 
tions in employment began in September, 
while in 1955 most layoffs did not begin 
until November. Moreover, the number 





* Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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registered with the National Employment 
Service in construction occupations was 
slightly lower last winter than in the 
winter of 1954-1955, despite the larger 
building work force and poor weather con- 
ditions in the Prairie and Atlantic regions 
during a large part of the season. 

In spite of the marked increase last year, 
employment in the industry only partially 
reflected the rapid increase in the volume 
of construction, the year-to-year gains being 
10 per cent in 1954 and 13 per cent in 1955. 
Chart 1 shows that while employment and 
expenditures followed much the same trend 
from 1947 to 1951, the tendency has been 
for the trends to diverge since then. 
Between 1951 and 1955, the volume of 
construction rose about 38 per cent, while 
employment increased only 4:5 per cent. 
There appear to be several reasons for 
these differences. The proportion of repair 
and maintenance work, which has a higher 
labour content than new construction, has 
declined. Mechanization in the industry 
has grown, construction methods have 
improved and contractors have begun using 
materials requiring less labour. These new 
methods and materials have been partially 
responsible for the reduction in working 
time required for particular projects. The 
average time required to build a house in 
1955, for example, was 6:2 months, the 
shortest in the post-war period. Labour 
requirements, therefore, have gradually been 
shrinking. 

The outlook for construction in 1956 is 
the strongest on record. According to the 
annual survey of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, investment plans for the 
coming year, if realized, will result in a 
19-per-cent increase in the volume of con- 
struction. The main stimulus behind this 
program is the need for new industrial 
capacity. Most of the anticipated increase 
is IN mining, utilities and government con- 
struction and in plant expansion in the 
chemicals, pulp and paper, iron and steel 
and other metal-processing industries. Con- 
sequently, most of the increase will be in 
the industrial building and engineering 
types of construction, 





Seasonal Variations 


The intensity of seasonal fiuctuations in 
construction has made this industry one of 
the most important contributors to high 
levels of winter unemployment in Canada. 
Because of the nature of the industry, it 
is difficult to measure accurately employ- 
ment in construction and consequently to 
ascertain precisely how many people are 
usually affected by seasonal fluctuations in 
the industry. One source of employment 
data, the Labour Force Survey, shows 
that almost one-third fewer people are 
employed in the industry in the slack 
winter months than in the peak summer 
and fall months. The extent of employ- 
ment variation from winter to summer, 
however, varies a good deal each year 
depending on the buoyancy of the industry, 
the types of construction work in progress 
and the severity of weather conditions. 
Seasonal variation in the engineering sector 
of the industry is much more extreme than 
in the building sector. 


The degree of seasonality differs not only 
by type of construction work but also from 
one region of the country to another. This 
is partly the result of differences in climatic 
conditions and partly the result of differ- 
ences in the trend of construction programs 
characteristic of the different regions. 


Seasonal variations are most pronounced 
in the Atlantic provinces, where for some 
years a large part of the construction in- 
dustry has been devoted to engineering 
work. Seasonal changes are also quite 
marked in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
because of the severity of the winter. The 
amplitude of seasonal variation is smaller 
in Quebec, Alberta, and British Columbia, 
the smallest being in Ontario. 


Seasonal trends in both the Labour Force 
Survey and the Employment and Payrolls 
data indicate that the amplitude of seasonal 
variation in construction employment has 
been growing during the past five or six 
years. Together with the increase in the 
extent of employment variation, there has 
also been a slight shift toward a later 
construction season. The spring pick-up 
in construction employment has been 
spreading out more gradually during May 
and June and there has been a tendency 
for employment to remain near peak levels 
over a longer period. Seasonal employ- 
ment declines have not been developing 
until late in November or early December 
in recent years. 

The federal Government, the construc- 
tion industry, and other interested agencies 
have made a concerted effort during the 
past several years to encourage increased 
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CHART |—TRENDS OF EXPENDITURES 
AND EMPLOYMENT IN CONSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 1947-1955 
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winter construction and to time construc- 
tion work so that it will permit the greatest 
possible volume of finishing and indoor 
work during the winter months. The 
Labour Force Survey shows approximately 
315,000 employed in the industry during 
the first two months of 1956, about 20,000 
more than during the same period in 1955 
and about the same number as in the 
winter of 1953, a period during which there 
was a boom in the industry and weather 
conditions were ideal for winter construc- 
tion. 


Historical Background 


The post-war decade has been one of 
continuous but uneven growth in the con- 
struction industry. Between 1947 and 1955 
there have been three periods of intensive 
expansion in the industry, punctuated by 
short periods of stability or more moderate 
growth. The increase in the productive 
capacity of the industry is demonstrated 
by the fact that the total volume of new 
capital construction in 1955 was double that 
of 1947. Although the labour force attached 
to the industry has not kept pace with the 
expansion of capacity, average employment 
in 1955 was about 47 per cent higher than 
in 1947. 

At the close of hostilities in 1945, the 
backlog of demand for housing, office 
buildings, schools, hospitals and plants for 
the manufacture of consumer goods was 
tremendous. ‘This provided the stimulus 
for the first round of rapid expansion in 
construction. During 1947 and 1948, the 
volume of new capital construction in- 
creased by 19 and 16 per cent respectively 
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from the previous years. Residential con- 
struction and the development of new 
manufacturing plant capacity were respon- 
sible for most of the increase in 1947, but 
by 1948 the building of hydro-electric 
stations, hospitals, schools, and institutional 
facilities was also adding substantially to 
the construction load. Employment in the 
industry rose from an average of 228,000 
in 1946 to 289,000 in 1948, an increase of 
about 27 per cent. 

During late 1949 and early 1950, the rate 
of increase of capital investment slackened 
somewhat because the most urgent post- 
war demands had been filled. This slack- 
ening was short-lived. The Korean crisis 
brought about the second major post-war 
round of expansion in 1951 and 1952. 
During these years increases in investment 
resulted entirely from defence projects or 
from the expansion of resource develop- 
ment and defence manufacturing industries. 
On the other hand, capital expenditures on 
consumer goods and consumer goods indus- 
tries were restricted to allow for the greater 
availability of materials and manpower in 
the defence industries. Employment in 
construction showed further substantial 
increases, although these were not nearly 
so large as in the immediate post-war 
years; average employment rose from 
331,000 in 1951 to 351,000 in 1952. There 
were substantial increases in construction, 
in the mining and utilities industries and 
in such mariufacturing industries as iron and 
steel, transportation equipment, electronic 
equipment, chemicals, petroleum refining 
and non-ferrous metal products. 

During 1953, there was some decline in 
the construction of new manufacturing 
plants but expansion in mining, housing, 
trade and other service industries con- 
tinued. Employment in construction con- 
tinued to rise during 1953, reaching a peak 
of 409,000 in August. In 1954, the growth 
in residential and institutional building 
continued but there was little over-all 
change in the volume of capital construc- 
tion between 1953 and 1954 and employ- 
ment in the industry declined slightly. 

The third round of rapid expansion began 
in 1955. Sustained demand for new hous- 
ing and consumer durables, together with 
the beginning of a large number of resource 
development projects, led off the current 
boom in construction activity. 


Current Construction Trends 


Nearly all sectors of the construction 
industry appear to have been affected to 
some degree by the recent large increases 
in capital investment. Employment gains 
in 1955, however, were relatively larger in 
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the construction of highways, bridges and 
streets and in other heavy engineering 
construction than in the plant expansion 
sector. Engineering contracts awarded in 
1955 were more than double those in 
1954 and amounted to about 26 per cent 
of total contracts awarded for the year. 
The increase in this type of building 
resulted from a substantial increase in land 
development and servicing for building lots, 
as well as from such large projects as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the opening of the 
Blind River uranium ore properties, the 
DEW Line of radar warning stations, the 
Chibougamau railway lines, Camp Gage- 
town, hydro-electric and aluminum expan- 
sion at Kitamat and at Baie Comeau, the 
Bersimis hydro-electric development and 
the trans-mountain gas pipe line from the 
Peace River district to Vancouver. Work 
on all these projects will accelerate during 
1956. 


Increases in the industrial sector have 
been almost as great as in engineering. 
Heavy demand for most basic materials 
is leading to expansion of capacity in the 
iron and steel, chemicals, aluminum and 
other metal industries and in the non- 
metallic mineral products and pulp and 
paper industries as well. Most of the 
increases in the industrial sector are con- 
centrated in the Pacific, Ontario and Quebec 
regions. 

Residential construction has continued to 
be one of the basic employment forces in 
the economy. Although more than 800,000 
new housing units have been built during 
the past ten years, the demand for new 
housing has more than kept up with supply. 
In 1955, continuing the steady growth of 
the preceding few years, the volume of new 
residential construction had increased about 
20 per cent over 1954; the capacity of the 
industry has almost doubled since 1946. 
Large increases in the Pacific, Quebee and 
Ontario regions in 1955 were partially offset 
by declines in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
but by the end of the year, the number 
of new housing units under construction 
was 16 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Some decline in starts was anticipated for 
1956 but recent changes in the interest rate 
on loans guaranteed by the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation may stimu- 
late housebuilding by increasing the supply 
of mortagage funds. Preliminary statistics 
indicate that during the early months of 
1956 the number of housing starts was 
about the same as a year before. 


It is evident that the 1956 construction 
program will put a considerable strain on 
available labour resources. Under normal 
circumstances, the construction industry 


attracts an uneven flow of workers, the 
net increase varying each year according 
to the volume and nature of construction 
work. This year, however, the increase in 
work volume is so much greater than it 
has ever been that the industry will have 
to recruit more than its usual share of 
workers if the program is to be completed. 


Construction. workers currently unem- 
ployed form the most available source of 
supply. Statistics released by the National 
Employment Service (the only information 
available on the occupational distribution 
of the unemployed) indicate that although 
skilled and unskilled construction workers 
registered for employment in substantial 
numbers this spring, the total was still 12 
per cent lower than a year earlier. 


A second source of additional workers is 
the annual increase in the labour force. 
The construction industry, on the average, 
accounts for nearly 7 per cent of total 
employment. Consequently, under normal 
circumstances, the industry should draw 
about the same proportion of all new 
workers. On the basis of the growth of 
the labour force in the last few years, this 
would mean a net increase of some 6,000 
to 8,000 workers. 

The work forces of other industries also 
provide a potential source of supply. In 
the past, the construction industry has been 
able to expand employment quite quickly 
when necessary, usually at the expense of 
the primary industries. It is generally 
expected, therefore, that as additional 
workers are required, they will be drawn 
from agriculture, forestry or mining. Recent 
reports from various regions express less 
concern about the supply of construction 
workers than about the prospective short- 
age of farm labour and, on the West Coast, 
the fear is that woods workers will be 
induced to turn to construction work. 


On the other hand, the construction con- 
tractor is at some disadvantage when he is 
bidding against certain industries. Manu- 
facturing firms in particular can offer such 
advantages as more regular employment 
and better working conditions. In a period 
of heavy labour demand from all industrial 
sectors, therefore, a flow of workers from 
construction to manufacturing is not 
unusual. The current pace of expansion in 
manufacturing, however, appears to be 
slower than last year, so that pressure on 
the labour market from this source may 
be diminished. Consequently, the 1956 
building program should not be seriously 
hampered by shortages of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers. 

This spring, skilled construction workers 
were being hired earlier and in greater 
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CHART Il—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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numbers than last year and shortages of 
carpenters and bricklayers have already 
been reported in several areas, although 
general construction activity has just passed 
its seasonal low point (see accompanying 
table). Vancancies for carpenters registered 
with the National Employment Service rose 
more sharply than in any of the past three 
years and the number of vacancies for all 
types of skilled construction workers was 
more than double last spring’s total. 


Since the Second World War, and 
particularly in the past five years, immi- 
gration has played a considerable role in 
augmenting the economy’s supphes of 
skilled construction workers. From 1946 to 
1950, approximately 10,000 skilled con- 
struction workers entered Canada and from 
1951 to 1955, about 35,000 immigrated. 
The industry is therefore in a relatively 
better position to meet requirements for 
skilled workers than just after the war and 
the intensity of shortages will probably not 
be as severe in many regions as during the 
sharp employment expansion phases of 
1947-1948 and 1951-1953. 
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JOB VACANCIES REGISTERED AT NES OFFICES IN SELECTED CONSTRUCTION 
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Shortages are certain to be more severe 
in some areas than in others. One of the 
features of this year’s construction program 
is the increasing amount of activity in out- 
lying areas, where local labour supplies are 
virtually non-existent. This, of course, 
complicates local recruiting problems. 

Even at the seasonal high point there 
are bound to be differences in the degree 
of shortage in various regions. Because of 
the relatively lower level of per-worker 
investment in the Maritimes (see Chart 3), 
relatively few recruitment problems are 
likely to develop in this region, the scarci- 
ties becoming more marked as one moves 
towards the Pacific coast. Early reports in 
1956 seem to substantiate this view. 

Material supphes may be a more signifi- 
cant limiting factor in the construction 
program this year. Shortages of steel and 
cement were already causing some construc- 
tion delays during 1955 and the larger 
program planned for 1956 is bound to 
aggravate the situation. There are already 
indications that some job starts were 
delayed this spring because of steel short- 
ages. 

Cement capacity has been increasing 
rapidly—by 12 per cent in 1955. A further 
10-per-cent increase is expected in 1956. 
One new plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion by June of this year but unless other 
new plants now being constructed are also 
completed fairly early in the season there 
will undoubtedly be some delays caused 
by cement shortages. 


Steel shortages present even greater diffi- 
culties. If, as is expected, the iron and 
steel plants operate at capacity throughout 
1956, domestic production should be about 
5 per cent greater than in 1955, since iron 
and steel plants did not begin working at 
capacity until the second half of last year. 

It is unlikely, however, that exports of 
iron and steel will increase this spring as 
they did last and, although imports of iron 
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and steel have been increasing rapidly 
during the past few months, the supply of 
steel, particularly structural steel, available 
from outside sources will be limited by the 
strong competitive demand in both Europe 
and the United States. 

The new iron and steel capacity now 
planned will not be in operation in time 
to benefit this year’s supply. With the 
limited increase in available materials and 
the very large increase in construction 
planned, it seems very likely that material 
shortages will cause a substantial number 
of slowdowns and delays in this year’s con- 
struction program. 


The Regional Picture 


The construction industry shows marked 
differences from one region of Canada to 
another. Hconomic, climatic and geographic 
variations throughout Canada affect condi- 
tions in the industry in the various regions. 

A brief outline of the situation in the 
construction industry in the five regions of 
Canada follows. 


The Pacific Region 


The most rapid economic growth between 
1954 and 1955 was in the Pacific region. 
Investment in new construction rose by 35 
per cent from $351-1 million in 1954 to 
$474-3 million in 1955 and a further 
spectacular rise of 55 per cent is forecast 
for 1956, bringing the total to $732-9 
million. Even in absolute terms, the 
1954-1955 growth in construction in the 
Pacific region was third highest in Canada 
and is expected to move up to second place 
in 1956, exceeded only by Ontario. 


Sources: This analysis is based in part on DBS 
survey reports of public and private investment 
intentions. Additional information was obtained 
from reports of local labour market conditions 
submitted monthly by officers of the National 
Employment Service, statistical reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other pertinent 
reports from federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments as well as from non-government sources. 








CHART III—CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES REGIONAL COMPARISON 
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Department of Trade and Commerce. Labour 
Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The most rapid rate of growth in con- 
struction investment in 1955 occurred in 
the primary industries, followed by housing 
and manufacturing. A somewhat different 
pattern is now developing. Utilities con- 
struction work, which accounted for about 
20 per cent of total building in 1955, is 
expected to rise sharply and to comprise 
about 36 per cent of all new construction 
in 1956. On the other hand, housing 
activity, which was strong in 1955 and 
amounted to about 35 per cent of the total, 
will probably decline slightly and account 
for only about 22 per cent of new con- 
struction in 1956. 

Further year-to-year gains are expected 
in manufacturing, institutional and govern- 
ment building but the proportion of each 
of these sectors to the whole is expected 
to remain about the same. Construction 
of trade and service facilities, after declin- 
ing between 1954 and 1955, is expected to 
rise during the coming year. 

It is interesting to note that since 1954 
all of the increase in investment expendi- 
ture has been on projects outside the 
metropolitan areas. In Vancouver, con- 
struction investment declined in 1955 from 
the previous year and a further drop is 
expected in 1956. 


1954, 


preliminary 
actual 1955, intentions 1956. Labour force estimates 
are first quarter averages. 


Note: Expenditures are actual 


Among the major multi-million dollar 
projects in the 1956 investment program 
are the natural gas pipe line extending 
across the province; the smelter expan- 
sion and community development at 
Kitimat; and various hydro-electric develop- 
ments and pulp and paper mills at Port 
Alberni, Port Alice and Powell River. 
Commercial development is also continuing 
at Vancouver. 

The strong demand for labour this year 
has been reflected in decreases in the 
number of persons registered for employ- 
ment. In skilled construction occupations, 
the number has been substantially lower 
than a year earlier and vacancies have 
been significantly higher in every month 
since October 1954. This has also been the 
general trend for unskilled labour since 
January 1955. Registrations of carpenters, 
painters and other key skills showed the 
greatest decreases. 

Since the volume of construction in 1956 
is expected to be markedly greater than in 
1955, more intense shortages of various 
construction skills are anticipated. During 
the peak construction season, in fact, it is 
likely that most major construction skills 
will be in short supply. In certain out- 
lying areas, recruiting difficulties will be 
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aggravated by the fact that living accom- 
modation for the workers will be hard to 
find. On the other hand, the high pay and 
overtime opportunities in the industry, as 
well as the prospect of steady employment 
throughout the summer, may draw skilled 
workers from other industries and in 
particular from forestry and agriculture. 


The Prairie Region 

The Prairie region recorded vigorous 
economic expansion in 1955. Resource 
development highlighted this expansion and 
provided an impetus to production and 
employment in several industries, includ- 
ing construction, which was already at a 
very high level at the beginning of the 
year. Total public and private investment 
in new construction in the Prairie Prov- 
inces reached an all-time record of $918 
million in 1955, an increase of 9 per cent 
over 1954. Average construction employ- 
ment in 1955 was virtually unchanged from 
the previous year at 102,000. 

In 1956, construction activity is expected 
to show a rise which, if realized, would 
make this year the strongest on record. 
According to the investment survey, 
anticipated expenditures on total construc- 
tion show year-to-year increases of 19 per 
cent in Manitoba, 5 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan, and 21 per cent in Alberta. In 
1955, Alberta accounted for almost all the 
year-to-year increase in construction expen- 
ditures in the Prairie region but in 1956 
the pattern of investment is more widely 
dispersed. There is also evidence of a 
further shift im emphasis this year, from 
residential to non-residential construction. 

Engineering construction continues to 
dominate the picture in the non-residential 
sector. In 1955, the value of engineering 
construction in the Prairie region totalled 
$413 million compared with $176 million 
for industrial, commercial and institutional 
building combined. Engineering construc- 
tion also accounted for almost the entire 
increase In investment between 1954 and 
1955 and it appears that this trend will 
be repeated in 1956. 

Some of the major engineering projects 
planned for 1956 include a new multi- 
million dolar steam electrical generating 
plant at Estevan, Sask., a $30 million pipe- 
lne to carry liquid and gas hydrocarbon 
hydrates from Alberta to Winnipeg, 
further work on the natural gas pipeline 
from the Peace River to the West Coast, 
and the beginning of the Trans-Canada gas 
pipeline. In addition, many miles of feeder 
lines and gathering systems, oil refineries, 
gas plants, oil and gas pumping stations 
and storage tanks will be constructed 
during the year. 
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There are indications that the volume 
of residential construction will be slightly 
smaller this year than last in each of the 
three Prairie Provinces. During 1955 there 
was renewed strength in residential building 
in the Prairies but the increase lacked the 
momentum that featured the rise in house- 
building in other regions, and continues to 
lag behind the national average in the 
number of new dwellings constructed per 
thousand population. 

Residential construction, however, 
remains one of the basic employment 
strengths of the Prairie construction in- 
dusty. The present housing program has 
been heavily concentrated in the larger 
towns and cities and especially on the 
outskirts of metropolitan areas. Calgary, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton accounted for 
more than half the housing starts and 
completions last year, a slightly higher 
proportion than in the previous year. 

Shortages of skilled tradesmen developed 
in some areas during 1955 but the labour 
supply, in general, was adequate. In the 
summer of 1955, Calgary reported short- 
ages of bricklayers, tilesetters, painters, 
plasterers and finish carpenters and Winni- 
peg reported a shortage of bricklayers. 
Scarcity of these tradesmen, however, did 
not appear to have caused serious delays. 
Labour supplies may be tighter this year 
and, together with slow deliveries of 
material, may be a limiting factor on the 
extent of the increase in construction work 
in 1956. In the past few years, demands 
for unskilled labour have been met, in part, 
by agricultural workers. A continuation of 
this trend may result in a serious shortage 
of farm labour during the coming summer. 


Ontario 

Ontario is sharing in the rapid expansion 
of the Canadian construction industry. 
Growing demand for industrial production, 
together with rapid population growth in 
this region, necessitated expansion in manu- 
facturing capacity, utilities (particularly 
hydro-electric power), housing, roads, 
streets and sewers. The general upturn 
in economic activity in 1955 initiated a 
rapid rise in investment. Total construc- 
tion expenditures in Ontario in 1955 totalled 
$1,842 million dollars, an increase of 8 per 
cent over the previous year. The increase 
was also reflected in a rise in employment. 
One estimate indicates that on the average 
about 190,000* were employed in the in- 
dustry during 1955, compared with about 
180,000 in 1954. : 


*The Construction Industry in Canada, DBS. 


Plans under way for 1956, if realized, 
will bring an even larger increase in the 
value of construction work this year. 
Anticipated expenditures for 1956 are 18 
per cent above last year’s actual invest- 
ment. Although some of this increase in 
dollar value may be the result of increased 
costs, there will undoubtedly be a sub- 
stantial increase in the actual volume of 
construction, 1f materials and labour are 
available. 


The pattern of growth in the industry 
is proceeding along somewhat similar lines 
as those in the less heavily industrialized 
areas of western Canada. Housing accounted 
for more than half the increase in con- 
struction in 1955; the remainder of the 
increase was in institutional and govern- 
ment building. Although further increases 
are anticipated in housing, institutions and 
services, industrial and engineering con- 
struction are expected to play a more 
significant role in the expansion of the 
industry for 1956 as a whole. 


Planned construction expenditures in the 
utilities industries are about 50 per cent 
higher than actual expenditures in 1955; 
in the primary industries (chiefly mining) 
they are 30 per cent higher and in manu- 
facturing almost 40 per cent higher. These 
three sectors of the economy accounted for 
about 30 per cent of actual construction 
expenditures in 1955 but they are expected 
to account for approximately 70 per cent 
of the year-to-year increase. 

The larger engineering projects now under 
construction include the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, hydro-electric developments con- 
nected with the Seaway and at Niagara 
Falls and development of the Blind River 
uranium ore sites. These, along with 
increased expenditures on roads, streets and 
services for new residential and industrial 
sites, will bring a heavy demand for con- 
struction workers and materials this year. 

In manufacturing, expansion to be under- 
taken in 1956 is concentrated in the heavy 
industries. The iron and steel, chemicals, 
petroleum, non-metallic minerals and non- 
ferrous products industries anticipate the 
largest increases. Some of the major jobs 
planned include expansion at Dominion 
Foundries and Steel in Hamilton, construc- 
tion of new pulp and paper mills at the 
Lakehead and additional refinery and 
chemicals capacity at Sarnia. 

The broad geographical distribution of 
construction during 1955 resulted in a strong 
demand for most types of construction 
workers throughout the region. Except for 
Hamilton and Ottawa, however, short- 
ages were not evident until the late 


summer, when bricklayers and carpenters 
were in short supply in nearly all local 
areas. Engineers were also scarce in 
Ontario because of heavy demand from 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro-electric 
power and other major projects. 

With a heavier construction program 
planned for this year, shortages of all types 
of construction workers are likely to be 
more serious. Registrations for employ- 
ment in construction occupations remained 
much lower in Ontario all this winter and 
spring than last year and vacancies in- 
creased much more rapidly than usual. 
Because of the wide dispersion of the con- 
struction program throughout the region, 
shortages are likely to be felt in nearly all 
local areas. The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the Blind River project may continue to 
draw workers away from other centres. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, the increase in construction 
activity provided the same strong stimulus 
to employment as was evident in most other 
parts of the country. Although the con- 
struction industry accounts for only 8 per 
cent of total employment in the region, 
it was responsible for 16 per cent of the 
total increase in employment last year. 
About half the construction workers in 
the region are employed in Montreal and 
Quebec and it was in these cities that four- 
fifths of the increase occurred. The rise 
was about equally divided between the 
engineering and building types of construc- 
tion. 

The value of construction spending 
increased by about 12 per cent from 1954 
to 1955 and is expected to increase by a 
further 9 per cent during 1956. As in 
other regions, however, the pattern of 
investment is changing. In 1955, housing 
activity accounted for about 35 per cent 
of total construction; in 1956 there will be 
a slight increase in housing but it will 
account for only about 30 per cent of the 
total. Institutional services and govern- 
ment departments accounted for about 28 
per cent of construction spending in 1955; 
this year they are expected to account for 
less than 25 per cent. 

On the other hand, construction activity 
in the utilities, which declined between 
1954 and 1955, is expected to rise sharply 
in 1956. The proportion of the total 
program devoted to this sector is expected 
to rise from 14 per cent in 1955 to about 
20 per cent in 1956. Some expansion is also 
anticipated in construction in the primary 
industries. Construction of manufacturing 
facilities will comprise about the same 
proportion of the expanded 1956 program 
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as of the 1955 total. The greatest expan- 
sion is expected to be in the paper, chemical 
and non-ferrous metal products industries 
and moderate expansion is expected in 
textiles. 

The main projects scheduled for 1956 
are the St. Lawrence Seaway and hydro- 
electric development and the Beattyville 
Chibougamau railway. These, together 
with expansion of the aluminum industry, 
hydro-electric development in the Saguenay 
and Lake St. John districts, building of 
chemical plants at Shawinigan Falls and 
Valleyfield and new paper mills at La 
Tuque and Thurso, suggest that a sub- 
stantial portion of scheduled expansion will 
be carried on in the outlying areas rather 
than in Montreal and Quebec. A number 
of workers for the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
however, will probably be recruited from 
the two large cities. 

Labour shortages are expected to develop 
when all the scheduled projects are under- 
way. In 1954, there was a slight shortage 
of plasterers in August and of bricklayers 
between August and October. In 1955 there 
were shortages of skilled workers in the 
same categories by June; these became 
acute in July and did not taper off until 
early in December. Construction trades- 
men were in tight supply in Montreal and 
Quebec and shortages of some skilled 
occupations developed in a number of 
outlying areas as well. For example, there 
were shortages of carpenters, bricklayers 
and plasterers at La Tuque when the 
construction of a paper mill for the 
Canadian International Paper Company, a 
turbine for the Shawinigan Engineering 
Company and a_ housing development 
were all under way. 

In the region as a whole, unfilled vacan- 
cies for bricklayers and plasterers are more 
numerous this spring and registrations for 
employment fewer than a year ago. This 
suggests that shortages of skilled workers in 
these categories may again become acute 
during the coming season. 


The Atlantic Region 


Investment in new construction in the 
Atlantic region reached a new peak of 
$294,000,000 during 1955. For the region 
as a whole, this figure was about 22 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, When 
related to population, however, investment 
in the region during 1955 was still sub- 
stantially less than the national average, 
Nevertheless, the construction industry 
played a key role in keeping industrial 
employment as high as the year before, 
for the expansion in job opportunities for 
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construction workers was somewhat greater 
than the decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment. 

Jn 1956, construction activity 1s expected 
to be more vigorous than at any time in 
the post-war period. According to the 
investment survey, expenditures on new 
construction will be higher than last year 
by 11 per cent in Newfoundland, by 5 per 
cent in Nova Scotia, and by 24 per cent 
in New Brunswick. The increase in invest- 
ment spending will be unevenly distributed 
among the major sectors of the industry. 


As in 1955, housing is responsible for 
much of the over-all strengthening in con- 
struction activity this year. In 1955, the 
number of housing units started and com- 
pleted exceeded those of the previous year 
by about 27 per cent. The investment 
survey indicates only a slightly smaller 
increase for 1956. Additional evidence of a 
rise in housing construction this year stems 
from the greater carryover of buildings in 
progress at the beginning of the year as 
well as a substantial increase over last 
year in the value of contracts awarded for 
residential construction in the first three 
months of 1956. Many of the larger 
housing projects planned for this year are 
for military personnel. At Gagetown, N.B., 
for example, preparations are being made 
for the construction of 450 housing units, 
the first of 1,400 to be built at the Army 
camp. At present, 100 housing units are 
being constructed for Navy personnel at 
Shearwater, N.S., and as soon as weather 
conditions improve, construction will begin 
on other National Defence contracts, such 
as 500 housing units for the Air Force at 
St. John’s, Nfld., and 110 housing units for 
the Air Force at Moncton, N.B. 


Industrial construction in the Atlantic 
region was at a very low level during 1955 
but shows signs of strengthening this year, 
Recent announcements that the construc- 
tion of a manganese refining plant and a 
pulp and paper mill would begin this 
year suggest that construction labour 
requirements will be heavier this summer 
than in recent years. Construction of the 
$50,000,000 pulp and paper mill at Lepreau, 
N.B., is scheduled +o get under way 
during May; the building of a $20,000,000 
manganese plant at Woodstock, NB., is 
not expected to begin until late this 
summer. 


Engineering construction during the 
current year will be supported by the 
expansion of industrial facilities, the largest 
of which are the $50,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant at Beechwood, N.B., and a $30,000,000 
oil refinery at Imperoyal, NS. Construc- 
tion began in 1955 but each of these 


projects already employs close to 1,000 
workers. The volume of road and highway 
construction undertaken this year is not 
expected to differ substantially from last 
year. 


While the outlook for the construction 
industry as a whole is the strongest on 
record in the Atlantic region, no serious 
labour shortages are anticipated. It 
appears likely, however, that because of 
the heavy concentration of construction in 
some areas, scarcities of specific skills may 
occur. Of the four provinces in the region, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland will 


exert the strongest pressures on the labour 
market. In Newfoundland much of the 
construction will be confined to the 
St. John’s area. 


For the region as a whole registrations 
for employment differed little from 1954 
to 1955, despite the sharp year-to-year 
increase in the volume of construction. 
Vacancies were about 25 per cent higher 
at the seasonal peak but still represented 
a smaller proportion of the labour force 
than in any other region of the country. 
It appears unlikely, therefore, that serious 
labour shortages will develop this summer. 





Laval University’s 11" Annual 


Industrial Relations Convention 


Paradox of unemployment in period of economic expansion examined by 


ten prominent speakers under the general theme “Employment Stability” 


Laval University’s eleventh industrial 
relations convention, held at Quebec on 
April 16 and 17, dealt with the problem 
of stability in employment. 

During the two days of discussion, some 
400 heads of business concerns, union 
leaders and labour officials examined the 
paradox of unemployment in a period of 


economic expansion and heard ten speakers 
discuss various aspects of the problem. 


Among other subjects, the speakers 
analysed the mobility of labour, the 
various types of unemployment, the effects 
of unemployment on social structure and 
public and private policies with regard to 
stabilization measures. 


Opening Addresses 


Gérard Tremblay 

“Employment stability,’ said Gérard 
Tremblay, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, Faculty of Social 
Science, in his opening address, “is linked 
with the urgent need for society to keep 
the worker in possession of his means of 
livehhood, and, in this world in which 
material goods are acquired by the means 
only through remunerative work, to ensure 
the worker of the stability of this work.” 

Mr. Tremblay, who is also Quebec’s 
Deputy Minister of Labour, stated that 
social considerations are becoming fashion- 
able in industry. 

“A great many heads of business enter- 
prises,” he said, “are no longer concerned 
about profits only; they are concerned 
about the service rendered society by the 
development of our natural resources and 
their conversion into producers’ or con- 
sumers’ goods. Fear of communism and 
an awakening to the consciousness of their 


responsibilities have led many employers to 
take a more humane view of the economic 
system. The idea of the community of 
labour is gaining ground.” 

He added that the worker wants stability 
of income, and that this stability comes 
from work, from the guaranteed wage, from 
unemployment insurance, from _ sickness 
insurance or from the retirement fund. 

“But our workers are fine people,” he 
said; “they would rather have security of 
income come from stability than from any 
other palliative.” 


Msgr. Alphonse Marie Parent 

The opening address of the Rector of 
Laval University, Msgr. Alphonse Marie 
Parent, who was unable to be present, was 
read by Jean Marie Martin, Dean of the 
Faculty of Social Science. 

In his message, Msgr. Parent stressed the 
role of the university, emphasizing, among 
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other things, the fact that the university 
is not an organization for action intended 
to enter the lists in those disputes which 
too often divide the various classes of 


society. 


“The university is intended rather to 
enlighten and to guide those who wish to 
follow in the wake of its light and its 
teaching. It has no other ambition,” he 
said, “than to serve and to help safeguard 
social peace.” 


Economic Prosperity and Employment Instability 


Charles Lemelin, Secretary of the 
Department of Economics, examined the 
paradox of unemployment and instability 
of employment during a period of 
prosperity. 

Noting that this condition has existed in 
Canada since the Second World War, Mr. 
Lemelin pointed out that it is one of the 
effects of progress, and also a phenomenon 
largely responsible for the curbing and 
fluctuating which are impeding the march 
of progress. 

He said that “industrialization implies a 
closer interaction both between the sectors 
of the economy and the various geo- 
graphical regions. Moreover, the invest- 
ments required are in themselves irregular 
and erratic. 

“In a system of free economy,” said Mr. 
Lemelin, “we must conciliate particularism 
and planning, and ensure that constant 
vigilance and close collaboration exist on 
the part of the state at all levels, as well 
as on the part of those groups of indi- 
viduals which make up the private sector 
of the economy.” 

Viewing the effects of industrialization 
on the structure of the labour market, he 
suggested that investments affect the 
stability of employment and that the 
necessary adjustments are not always made 
without friction. 

Mr. Lemelin showed the function of the 
government in the economy as well as that 
of private concerns, particularly of busi- 
nessmen responsible for the management 
of large companies. 

“After ensuring the immediate welfare 
of the workers in their jobs and setting 
up a hiring system suitable for the current 


needs of the firm,” he said, “the planning 
of investments and the locating of com- 
petent labour must be considered at the 
research stage. Plans should never be 
carried out unless they have been com- 
pleted by an explicit and serious study of 
the effect such plans may have on the 
labour market.” 

Concluding, Mr. Lemelin pointed out that 
economic stability does not imply the 
guaranteed absence of disturbances caused 
by the influence of unforeseeable factors, 
and that it must not be confused with 
security or with stagnation. 

During the panel discussion which 
followed this first lecture, it was pointed 
out that the small concern does not have 
much influence in the field of stability, 
but that associations of small concerns 
working together can play an important 
part. 

Tt was also stated that if economic 
developments are brought about mostly by 
large companies, we should not come to 
the conclusion that small enterprises are 
disappearing. 

Answering a question from the floor as 
to whether unions are prejudicial to the 
small business, the Rev. Gérard Dion, 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, said that unions, in 
their tactics and policies towards small 
concerns, have not always showed the 
discretion necessary. He stated, however, 
that we are sometimes tempted to blame 
unions when management itself is respon- 
sible for the trouble. He also pointed out 
that unions have often helped small 
concerns. 


Structural and Cyclical Unemployment 


René Tremblay, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, explained the nature 
and causes of structural and cyclical unem- 
ployment and suggested certain remedies. 

He defined cycheal unemployment as 
general, long-term unemployment during 
periods of economic depression, and struc- 
tural unemployment as the result of changes 
either in production techniques or in the 
structure of the total demand for goods 
and services. 
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Among the factors responsible for cyclical 
unemployment, Mr. Tremblay mentioned: 
“The durable nature of capital goods, 
which cannot be produced indefinitely at 
the same rate; the complementary nature 
of these goods; psychological factors 
favourable to projects which are subject to 
Inghs and lows due to varying circum- 
stances; changes in the rate of consumer 
credit, in the weather in the case of agri- 
cultural products, in foreign market condi- 


tions in the case of exports, in borrowing 
conditions in the case of public bodies, ete. 

“Under such conditions, it would require 
very unusual good luck for the total pro- 
duction of a country to enjoy a steady 
flow, even if the long-term trend is towards 
expansion,” he said. 

Turning to structural unemployment of 
the technological type, Mr. Tremblay 
ascribed it to changes in production condi- 
tions which reduce the number of workers 
needed to produce the same amount of 
goods. 

The other type of structural unemploy- 
ment stems from changes in the structure 
of demand, either due to changes in taste, 
in the nature of the products, in the order 
of preference due to advertising, etc. 

While cyclical unemployment seems to 
the speaker to be the result of a difference 
between the growth of the active popula- 


tion and the general production level of a 
country, structural unemployment is “the 
unfortunate result of economic progress 
itself or of the free choice of the 
consumers”, 

Referring to the steps meant to cope 
with the problem of laxity of production, 
Mr. Tremblay said: 


If it is the population which is increasing 
too rapidly in relation to maximum possi- 
bilities of production, then we will have to 
revise our immigration policy. 

If it is national production which is not 
developing in relation to the population, then 
we will have to find out what factors are 
slowing up national production.... Any 
steps tending to eliminate these physical 
obstacles and to increase the occupational 
and spatial mobility of the workers will 
enable us to increase national production. 


Mr. Tremblay felt that the policy of 
employment stabilization is first and fore- 
most a responsibility of the state. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Jean Marie Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Science, stressed the features of 
seasonal unemployment and_ suggested 
several remedies to reduce its scope and 
even to eliminate it entirely. 

Mr. Martin defined seasonal unemploy- 
ment as the momentary decrease or even 
disappearance of employment occurring 
periodically from year to year in a 
particular sector of economic activity and 
lasting for a more or less extensive period 
of time, but nearly always at the same 
time of the year for a given geographical 
region. This unemployment, he said, is 
particularly characterized by the following 
features :— 

It recurs from year to year, 
always at about the same time; 

It is temporary; 

It is partial in that it only affects definite 
sectors of industrial and business activity; 

Tt can be geographically limited; 

It varies in length and intensity in rela- 
tion to the economic sectors it affects; 

It does not show up at the same time 
in all these sectors and regions; 

It may happen only on a local level, but 
it can also be regional and even national; 

It does not affect all classes of workers 
to the same degree; 

It exists independently from economic 
conjuncture, but the present state of the 
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conjuncture can affect its intensity and its 
duration. 

Referring to an investigation by the 
National Employment Advisory Committee, 
the speaker said that about 20 industries 
are especially affected by seasonal unem- 
ployment in Canada. In 1953, he pointed 
out, these industries employed 1,013,400 
persons, 231,600 of whom could be con- 
sidered as seasonal workers. 

What are the remedies for seasonal 
unemployment? Mr. Martin mentioned 
the need for a balanced industrial struc- 
ture and for the existence of compensating 
seasonal industries within the same economic 
region. 

Mr. Martin also mentioned as some of 
the most important and most effective 
remedies: “Technical developments in pro- 
duction and distribution; an awakening of 
public interest in the individual and group 
measures to be taken to reduce and to 
eradicate seasonal unemployment; and, 
finally, the grouping together of the efforts 
of all individuals and of all institutions 
concerned—employers, employees, organiza- 
tions of employers and of employees, 
associations of all kinds, governments and 
public bodies—in order to lessen the scope 
of this unemployment, and, in some sectors 
of economic activity, to eliminate it 
entirely.” 


Frictional Unemployment 


Jacques St. Laurent, professor in the 
Department of Industrial Relations, exam- 
ining the problems of frictional unemploy- 
ment, came to the conclusion that if it is 
probably humanly impossible to eliminate 


it entirely, it is nevertheless possible to 
adopt some measures to lessen it. 

“To speak of frictional unemployment,” 
he said, “is to study the ease or the lack 
of ease with which the unemployed go 
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from one labour market to another, 
whether these markets are limited to the 
quality of the work or to the geographical 
locality where it is available.” 

The speaker felt that frictional unem- 
ployment presupposes employment offers 
not all taken up, even when there are some 
men out of work who could accept them. 

Among the factors which prevent the 
unemployed from accepting suitable offers 
of employment, Mr. St. Laurent men- 
tioned :— 

Incompleteness of information methods; 

Non-concordance of the time element in 
unemployment and employment periods; 

The need for complementarism in pro- 
duction factors; 

Uncertainty inherent in mobility; 

Ever-increasing specialization of work; 

Combination of psychological and social 
factors rooting labour to a community from 
which it is uprooted with great difficulty. 

Mr. St. Laurent stated that it is possible, 
however, to lessen frictional unemployment, 
and suggested four remedies :— 

Promote information on the state of 
various labour markets; 

Enable labour to go from one occupation 
to another either by improving the regu- 
lations in this connection or by so educat- 


Sociological Implications 


The underlying causes of the obstacles to 
the mobility of labour, both on the part 
of social structures and of the workers’ 
personalities, were the main features of the 
analysis made by Fernand Dumont, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Sociology of the 
Faculty of Social Science. 

Economic growth, as well as the different 
types of unemployment, entail a necessary 
mobility of labour, said Mr. Dumont. 

Stressing that under the impact of tech- 
nological progress there is a gradual shift- 
ing of the population from the primary 
sector (agriculture, forests, mines) to the 
secondary sector (industry) and the tertiary 
sector (services), the speaker stated that 
this movement is made comparatively 
easier by the attraction of social promo- 
tion. 

But, he pointed out, it is within each 
sector that a major problem arises; the 
cultural standards, that is to say, the 
mental habits, the system of values 
peculiar to a given environment which are 
used as terms of reference for the indi- 
vidual who lives in that environment, 
change less rapidly than technology. 

Mr. Dumont concluded that there is a 
more intimate bond between the worker 
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ing the workers that they will be able to 
meet the needs of several occupations; 

Direct industries to operations and to 
cities where there is a labour surplus; 

Promote technological experiments which, 
by lessening the amount of work needed 
to acquire a given living standard, reduce 
the possibilities of frictional unemployment. 

During the forum, at the end of the first 
day, René Tremblay was called upon to 
speak on immigration in relation to employ- 
ment stability. He suggested that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the long 
period, when immigration is_ certainly 
favourable to increased production, and 
the short period, when the type of immi- 
grants is very significant. So it is, he 
explained, that the arrival of immigrants in 
sectors where labour is scarce favours the 
nation’s economy. 


To another question on the effectiveness 
of industry in remedying unemployment, 
Mr. Tremblay specified that the primary 
responsibility falls on the state. The deci- 
sions arrived at by private enterprise, he 
said, are in its own interest, and it is very 
difficult to change its behaviour. Only the 
state, he added, can affect the whole 
economy and thus lead it in the desired 
direction. 


of Under-Employment 


and a definite system of trades, that is 
to say a specific factory. This is where, 
he pointed out, we find the fundamental 
obstacle to professional and geographical 
mobility. 

Turning to the problem on the person- 
ality level, the speaker pointed out that 
mobility calls for a redefinition of person- 
ality, while the development of technology, 
through its dynamic nature, implies the 
very opposite. 

Mr. Dumont concluded with a few 
possible cures from the sociological point 
of view. With regard to social structures, 
he advocated a revaluation of primary 
groups, such as the family, capable of 
partially replacing the affective ties which 
block mobility. He especially stressed the 
need for the worker’s direct participation 
in the whole of society: only this partici- 
pation is capable of broadening the criteria 
by which the worker determines his social 


sphere. As to personality, the speaker 
stressed the importance of revaluating 
apprenticeship. 


“Essentially,” he said, “the question is to 
find out whether the worker who goes from 
one factory to another on account of 
unemployment will always witness the 


deterioration of both his status and the 
terms of reference which have for years 
been the basis of the very vitality of his 
personality, or whether, on the contrary, 


having a wider technical culture, he will 
be able to define himself as a homo faber 
in a broader system of reference than that 
of a specific factory.” 


Canadian Experience: The State 


Pierre Harvey, professor of Political 
Economy at the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies in Montreal, analysed 
Canada’s employment policy following the 
Second World War and concluded that 
perhaps the state has “relied too much on 
an over-all policy of budgetary surpluses 
and deficits when unemployment or over- 
employment were centred in certain parts 
of the structures”. 


Without questioning the sincerity of the 
efforts made by the Government to attain 
the highest possible degree of employment, 
Mr. Harvey stated that in the face of the 
problems arising from short-term factors, 
“the state may have adhered too long to 
a prejudicial doctrinal orthodoxy”. 

Adding that forecasts too pessimistic at 
times and then too optimistic, have seldom 


Canadian Experience: 


Three speakers discussed the problem of 
employment stability in the private sector: 
Eugene Forsey, Research Director, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; R. B. MacPherson, 
Research Director, Dupont of Canada 
Limited; and W. M. Berry, Executive 
Vice-President, Primary Textiles Institute. 


Dr. Eugéne Forsey 


To Dr. Eugéne Forsey, Director of 
Research of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
the most striking fact in the present 
economic situation is “the not so peaceful 
co-existence of an unprecedented prosperity 
and of an unemployment problem much 
greater than it was at the highest point 
of our previous prosperity peak”. 

In his short address, Dr. Forsey gave 
ample statistics showing the lag between 
the employment and the production indices 
since 1953. 

In January 1956, Dr. Forsey noted, the 
production index was 11-7 per cent higher 
than in January 1953, but the number of 
unemployed was 51-3 per cent higher than 
in 1953. 


R. B. MacPherson 


The fundamental problem facing the 
chemical industry in Canada in the years 
ahead will not be unemployment “but a 
chronic and serious labour shortage,” said 
R. B. MacPherson, the Director of Research 
of Dupont of Canada Limited. 


come true, the speaker stated that the 
state was a long time acknowledging that 
seasonal variations could not explain all of 
the unemployment, at least in certain peak 
periods. 


Mr. Harvey also charged that the Gov- 
ernment’s immigration policy was partly 
responsible for unemployment from 1947 to 
1952. 


On the financial and monetary level, he 
noted a lack of co-ordination between a 
contra-cyclical budgetary policy and a 
policy of easy money, and stressed that the 
whole commercial policy seems to have 
revolved around long-term views, some- 
times at the expense of real difficulties, at 
least in certain sectors. 


The Private Sector 


Mr. MacPherson said that the output of 
the chemical industry two decades hence 
will be three and one-half times its present 
volume and that the working force of the 
industry will have to double. The nation’s 
labour force, he added, is not likely to be 
expanded by more than 50 per cent during 
the same period. 


After outlning the problems related to 
growth, Mr. MacPherson said that in order 
to minimize the magnitude and duration of 
temporary disturbances, it is necessary “to 
encourage mobility and to reduce frictions 
and rigidities’. Equally important, he 
added, the continued growth of employ- 
ment and incomes is dependent upon the 
encouragement of an even more rapid 
growth of manufacturing industry. 


W. M. Berry 


The Executive Vice-president of the 
Primary Textiles Institute, W. M. Berry, 
presented an interesting study on the 
experience of that industry in employment 
stability. 

Following an analysis of the nature and 
values of employment in the textile indus- 
try, he examined the causes which brought 
about the unemployment of 15,000 persons 
in the last few years. 

“The basic cause,’ he explained, “is a 
structural change in the position of the 
Canadian industry, a sharp rise in the 
intensity of competition from imports, a 
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marked reduction in the share of the total 
market supphed by Canadian workers, as 
a result of national trade policies.” 

Concerning the steps to be taken to cope 
with unstable employment, the speaker 
suggested that it is a function of industry 
management to “preserve and advance the 
welfare of their organizations”. 


It follows, added Mr. Berry, that there 
must be, in any good management, a degree 
of vision in forward production planning “to 
take operations through anticipated slack 
seasons, to protect the valuable composite 
of skills in the working force, to be able 
to supply the market expeditiously as 
volume returns, and to secure the best 
rate of utilization of the investment”. 


Employment Stability and Common Good 


“Without previous planning, it is impos- 
sible to co-ordinate economic agents within 
the political society so as to harmonize 
their activities and to make them con- 
tribute steadily to the prosperity of all,” 
said Maurice Tremblay, Director of the 
Department of Political Science, Laval 
University, at the closing banquet. 


The speaker emphasized, however, that 
such planning is not of the socialist but 
rather of the democratic type. 


“Of course this planning adopts itself to 
the nationalization of certain industries in 
exceptional cases,” he explained, “of course 
it implies public control of certain essential 
services and imperative regulation of 
private sectors of the economy to make 
them abide by certain standards and avoid 
certain injustices and abuses. Its main 
characteristic, however, is that it respects 
the producers’ and consumers’ freedom of 
decision within a free market and tends 
to co-ordinate the activities of the private 
sector of the economy not through authority 
but by indirect guidance, mainly by means 
of its monetary and fiscal policy, asking 
moreover, that the people and the large 
private organizations freely co-operate in 
some of its public interest programs.” 

Mr. Tremblay denied that such planning 


would lead us directly to socialism and 
totalitarianism. 


“On the contrary,” he stated, “I see in 
it the necessary guarantee and complement 
of authority to our increasingly inter- 
dependent liberties. My only regret is that 
such a policy cannot be extended to the 
whole world and applied to all humanity.” 

The closing dinner, which was attended 
by some 500 guests, was under the chair- 
manship of Gérard Tremblay, Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
who introduced the speaker. 

In the first part of his talk, the speaker 
emphasized the need for a co-ordinating 
authority, a distinct and necessary function 
in any society. 

“Tf convergence of the wills of the asso- 
ciates to a common end can be obtained 
without constraint by the authority, it is 
impossible to assure the co-ordination of 
their activities to that same end without 
direction from the authority,” he said. 


“Any society,” he added, “inasmuch as it 
consists of a gathering of persons united 
with a view to co-operation in achieving 
a common goal, therefore implies, by its 
very nature, an authority which, from all 
the co-operation systems capable of achiey- 
ing this goal, chooses that which seems the 
best and obliges all the members to abide 
by it.” 





Oshawa Local Labour Councils Merge 


Oshawa and district’s two local labour 
councils merged early in May. They were 
among the first groups to do so following 
the amalgamation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour in April. 

The Oshawa and District Labour Council 
(CCL) and the Oshawa and District Trades 
and Labour Council (TLC) merged and 
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appled for a charter from the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 


The name, Oshawa and District Labour 


Council, has been presented to the Con- 
gress for approval. 


The President of the newly formed 
group will be Ralph Cooke; Vice-president, 
Elwood Elliott; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. H. Wesson. 


Conference on Prevention of Work Accidents 


in Government Departments, Crown Agencies 


Department of Labour and Civil Service Commission joint sponsors of 


one-day session called to focus attention on causes and prevention of 


accidents in government service. 


The need to realize that nearly all 
accidents can be prevented, the necessity 
for accident prevention programs to have 
the whole-hearted support of top manage- 
ment officials if they are to be effective, 
the importance of making it clear who is 
to be held responsible if accidents occur, 
and the vital part played in any safety 
program by careful reporting and recording 
of accidents—these were some of the main 
points emphasized by a number of speakers 
at the first Conference on the Prevention 
of Work Accidents in Government Depart- 
ments and Crown Agencies, held last month 
under the joint auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The conference was attended by about 
100 representatives from 30 government 
departments and eight Crown agencies. 


George V. Haythorne 


The morning session of the one-day 
conference opened under the chairmanship 
of George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour. In his opening 
remarks Mr. Haythorne said the object 
of the meeting was to focus attention on 
the causes and prevention of accidents in 
the federal service. The Department of 
Labour, with the support of the Civil 
Service Commission, was trying to create 
a greater awareness of the hazards that 
existed, he said. The role of the Depart- 
ment, however, was that of co-ordination 
and assistance only. The direct responsi- 
bility for taking means to reduce accidents 
of necessity lay with the various depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. 


George G. Greene 


When the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act first came into force in 1918 
only a minority of the federal government 
employees were affected by its provisions, 
said George G. Greene, Director of the 
Government Employees Compensation 
Branch. Later amendments had brought 
more and more people under the Act, 
however, and now all such employees were 
covered. In recent years, he said, claims 
had grown, until last year there had been 


Accident prevention plans described 


16,062 with 10,165 in 
1947-48. 

The total amount of claims paid last 
year, Mr. Green stated, was nearly 
$2,000,000, the cost of lost time alone 
amounting to $350,000. The accident rate 
in the Canadian federal service was 12-14 
disabling accidents per million man-hours 
worked; this compared unfavourably, he 
said, with the rate for United States federal 
employees of 7:7. 

The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch, the Director said, is ready to 
give all the help in its power to depart- 
ments and Crown companies in accident 
prevention matters. The Branch has no 
experts as yet, he said, but it hopes to be 
able to engage a safety expert in the not- 
too-distant future. 

He emphasized the necessity for the head 
men in the departments and agencies to 
interest themselves in accident prevention 
programs, since without such interest the 
juniors could not be expected to take the 
matter seriously. 


claims, compared 


Robert D. Gidel 


“Technically there is no such thing as 
an unavoidable accident,” said Robert D. 
Gidel, Supervising Safety Engineer, Bureau 
of Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
who was the principal speaker at the con- 
ference. People are inclined to blame fate 
for accidents, he said, but except where the 
forces of nature are concerned, as for 
instance in storms, accidents are always 
preventable. 

It is difficult, Mr. Gidel remarked, to 
get people to take an interest in accident- 
prevention programs. “Selling safety is like 
selling cemetery lots,” he said. “Safety is 
boring to most people. Accidents are 
exciting as news, but safety is not. Some- 
times it takes an accident to shake us out 
of our lethargy.” 

If people can be trained to be safe on 
the job it will carry over to the outside, 
he pointed out. The calculated pioneer 
risk-taking which was part of the American 
way of living was desirable, but it must 
be tempered with caution. The rigid 
routine and boredom inherent in modern 
factory methods tends to make for reckless 
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behaviour when employees are released 
from their work, Mr. Gidel said, and often 
results in accidents on the roads, 

Placing the responsibility for accidents is 
necessary, and in the federal service with 
its chain of authority this is easy, said 
Mr. Gidel. The duty of safety personnel 
is to advise only, and they should not 
be held responsible for accidents. 

Investigation of accidents 1s necessary, 
and the immediate supervisor should be 
responsible for making the inquiry. The 
purpose of inquiries should be to find the 
causes and take corrective action, not to 
lay the blame. He advised great caution 
in attaching blame. 

Physical environment may contribute to 
accidents, and this should be remembered 
in planning buildings and arranging work. 
Hazards should be considered when equip- 
ment is being bought, Mr. Gidel advised, 
instancing the case of a certain machine 
which owing to faulty design was inclined 
to catch the operator’s fingers, necessitating 
the subsequent issue of a special kit by the 
manufacturer to overcome this defect. 

Regular inspection is necessary, the 
speaker said, since even if a machine is 
safe when new, wear and tear may cause 
dangerous faults to develop. Sometimes it 
was practical to combine such inspection 
with maintenance inspection. Supervisors 
should be continually on the watch for 
hazards, he added. 


The human factor has always to be 
contended with, however. “All accidents 
can’t be prevented by engineering out the 
hazards,” said Mr. Gidel. “We aren’t smart 
enough yet to anticipate beforehand all the 
silly ways people will go about getting 
themselves hurt.” An important thing was 
to match a worker’s capabilities with the 
requirements of the job. If this was not 
practicable in all cases, training should be 
resorted to to fill the gaps, he said. 


Safety education to help to develop 
“safety consciousness” is important, the 
speaker stated. Safety manuals, libraries, 
posters, booklets, exhibits, demonstrations, 
ete., are all helpful. Awards and incentives 
to plants, shops and supervisors are also 
valuable. Sometimes discipline and enforce- 
ment of rules need to be made stricter. 
In the American armed forces, accidents 
have been reduced by: (1) enforcement of 
rules; (2) increased supervision; (3) pub- 
licizing serious accidents; and (4) publiciz- 
ing “morale boosters,” such as the effect 
of accidents on prospects of promotion. 

In reply to a question from the floor, 
Mr. Gidel said that the record of handi- 
capped persons in the matter of accidents 
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is good. We all have limitations, and with 
scientific selection to match the worker to 
the job, disability did not matter, he said. 


Replying to another question, Mr. Gidel 
said that if a safety man was going to be 
held responsible in accident-prevention 
matters he must be on the same level of 
authority as the senior officials he had to 
deal with. This was the principle followed 
in the United States armed services. 


Dr. O. E. Ault 


The chairman of the afternoon meeting, 
Dr. O. E. Ault, Director of Planning and 
Development, Civil Service Commission, 
opened with some remarks on the findings 
of certain psychological studies on “accident 
proneness”. 


Accidents, it had been shown, were not 
a matter of chance. Individuals are not 
destined to have accidents. Clumsy people 
were not specially liable to have accidents. 
A few people, Dr. Ault said, had been 
shown to have been involved in a high 
proportion of the total number of accidents 
Gn the study 10 per cent of the people 
had figured in 32 per cent of the accidents). 
Why were some persons more liable to 
accidents than others? The study had 
shown that 14 per cent of the accidents 
were due to faulty attitudes, such as, anger, 
worry, etc.; 12 per cent were due to failure 
to recognize hazards; another 12 per cent 
to faulty judgment; 10 per cent to impul- 
siveness; 2 to 6 per cent to nervousness, 
fear, defective vision, and so on. 


The psychologists had found that with 
experienced people first thoughts were 
usually best in time of emergency. Fre- 
quency of accidents had been found to 
diminish with the experience of the 
employee. There were more accidents 
among the young than among the older 
employees, Dr. Ault said. 

Among the safety factors suggested by 
these studies, the chairman said, were: in 
choosing an employee his suitability to the 
work should be considered from the safety 
standpoint, sufficient training should be 
given, short rest periods were helpful, 
pressure of work should not be too strong, 
clinical study of accidents might reveal 
some underlying physical causes, a study 
of the causes of carelessness might be 
useful. 


Brig. F. G. Coleman 

: Brig. F. G. Coleman, Director, Organ- 
ization of Personnel, Canadian Arsenals 
Limited, described the accident-prevention 
program in force in his company’s plant. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited, which employs 
between 6,000 and 7,000, started a formal 
safety program four years ago, Brig. 
Coleman said. In 1953 there had been 9 
claims per 100 employees, in 1954, 5:5 per 
100 employees, and in 1955, 0-97 per 100 
employees. Thus the company had been 
saved a large sum in a few years. 

A safety program, the speaker said, 
“must have the blessing of the people at 
the top”. There was a tendency for top 
management not to realize what accidents 
meant in personal suffering and distress. 

He emphasized the importance of first 
aid, explained the safety record reports used 
by his company, and dealt briefly with the 
part played by safety committees, safety 
competitions, rewards and prizes. 


E. W. Dill 


E. W. Dill, Assistant Manager, Indus- 
trial Relations, Polymer Corp. Ltd., said 
that since the starting of a safety program 
by his company both accident severity and 
accident frequency rates had dropped sub- 
stantially. He reiterated the principle that 
a safety program takes its impetus from 
the management group. One of the most 
substantial props in the program, he said, 
was thorough investigation at the time of 
the accident. Although he admitted that 
striving for new accident-free records had 
its drawbacks he believed that these were 
outweighed by the benefits. 


George K. Smith 


George K. Smith, Chief of Staff Training 
Division, Civil Service Commission, quoted 
the National Safety Council of Chicago as 
saying that 90 per cent of accidents were 


due to human failure, and he said that a 
training program suited to circumstances 
would go a long way in preventing acci- 
dents. He mentioned that the Civil 
Service Commission now has five courses in 
accident-prevention available, and outlined 
two of them. 


R. D. Boyd 


R. D. Boyd, Director of Personnel, Post 
Office Department, said that the Post Office 
was second only to the Department of 
National Defence in the number of acci- 
dents among its employees. The main 
cause of accidents to letter carriers was 
slips and falls, and January and February 
the worst months, doubtless owing to the 
icy condition of the streets. The Post 
Office, he said, was considering the possi- 
bility of improving the design of the letter 
carrier’s bag, and possibly his boots. With 
their inside workers, he said, most accidents 
occurred in material handling. 


Walter E. Montgomery 


Walter E. Montgomery, Vice-President 
of Kenneth Robertson and Co., safety 
engineers of Montreal, said: “There are 
no new ways of getting hurt”; there are 
no “different” problems in connection with 
accidents. Increased use of machinery in 
the present age, he said, has made no real 
difference. A stone-age man could be hurt 
by a rolling stone; now one might be hit 
by a bus, but the principle was the same. 
“We are injured only by uncontrollable 
force. 

“The only good we get out of any acci- 
‘dent is the lesson we learn from it,” he 
said. 





14" Annual Convention of the 


Personnel Association of Toronto 


Two-day meeting examines role of personnel administrator in planning 
for company growth. Finance Department official foresees continuing 
broad expansion, CLC Executive Vice-President outlines Congress aims 


The role of the personnel administrator 
in planning for company growth was 
examined at the 14th annual conference 
sponsored by the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 

The two-day conference, held in Toronto 
April 26 and 27, drew some 500 persons 


interested in personnel work to hear eight 
speakers outline the theme: “Planning for 
Company Growth.” 
Conference chairman was 
Willson, General Foods, Ltd. 
John J. Deutsch, Assistant Deputy Muin- 
ister of Finance, told the meeting that 


Robert A. 
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there is little reason to doubt that 1956 
will be another year of broad economic 
expansion. 

Canadian Labour Congress Executive 
Vice-President Gordon G. Cushing out- 
lined the aims of the new congress, 
denying that it will be a monopoly. 

Economics professor Dale Yoder pre- 
dicted tighter labour markets and tighter 
bargaining. 

Industrial relations professor Leonard R. 
Sayles told of the problems involved in 
industrial peace. 

Other prominent speakers heard during 
the conference were: Harold M. Turner, 
Chairman of the Board, Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd., whose luncheon talk was 
entitled “Grow or Die”; Dr. Floyd C. 
Mann, Assistant Program Director, Human 
Relations Program, Institute of Social 
Research at the University of Michigan, 
who spoke on “The Big Difference: Man- 
agement Philosophy and Practice; J. C. 
Coffee, a partner in Management Develop- 
ment Associates of New York City, who 
dealt with human behaviour in industry; 
and Clarence Francis, retired Chairman of 
the Board, General Foods Corporation, and 
currently special consultant to the President 
of the United States, who examined 
“Management’s Social Philosophy.” 


Canadian Economy in 1956 


“With exports continuing to rise and 
with an almost unprecedented increase in 
capital expenditures, there is little reason 
to doubt that 1956 will be another year 
of broad economic expansion and growth 


in Canada,” concluded John J. Deutsch,, 


Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, in 
summarizing the Canadian economic out- 
look for 1956. 

Noting that Canada’s prosperity in recent 
years was highlighted by expanding export 
markets, a rapid increase in the exploitation 
of rich natural resources, and a rising home 
market for domestic industries resulting 
from a continually expanding volume of 
consumer expenditures, Mr. Deutsch gave 
the following indication of what might 
reasonably be expected in the near future :— 


There will be less additional labour 
available in 1956 than there was last 
year. In 1955 non-agricultural employ- 


ment expanded by slightly more than 44 
per cent. This year the growth in this 
employment cannot be expected to be 
much more than 323 per cent. 


The role of an accelerating rate of 
investment will continue in 1956. The 
official survey of intentions to invest 


suggest capital expenditures in the present 
year some 21 per cent greater than in 1955. 
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_.. The rate of investment in 1956 will be 
a major factor, even more powerful than 
previously, in pressing the rate of activity 
in the economy to full capacity. Also, this 
heavy outlay on new capital will lay the 
basis for further increases in the produc- 
tivity of labour in the future. 

In 1956 the plans for new investment in 
fuel and power industries is nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the expenditures last 
year... If our supplies of energy continue 
to grow as is now indicated not only from 
the older sources, but also from new sources 
such as natural gas and eventually uranium, 
we can look forward to a continuing rise 
in output per unit of human effort. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance warned, however, that, when the 
economy is operating at near peak capa- 
city, it is also a time of some danger. 

“The greater danger is that everyone 
will try to do too much all at the same 
time. If this happens, inflationary pres- 
sures are generated,” he said. 

While fully aware that “forecasting is a 
most dangerous activity”, Mr. Deutsch 
nevertheless feels confident that, as Cana- 
dian industry has shown great ingenuity in 
the pioneering stage, it will “surely demon- 
strate the same resource in this stage of 
greater maturity”. 


The Industial Relations Road Ahead 


Tighter labour markets and _ tighter 
bargaining are among the problems to be 
faced by personnel men, warned Dr. Dale 
Yoder, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre at the University of Minnesota. 

“As far ahead as we can see we are going 
to have tight labour markets,” he said. 

This shrinking of the labour force, 
explained Dr. Yoder, is brought about by 
military service, the rising degree of tech- 
nical skill and educational training which 
keeps men in schools and colleges longer, 
a greater demand for leisure time, with 
men doing less work, and a trend towards 
earlier retirement from the labour force. 

Compulsory retirement at a fixed chrono- 
logical age was condemned by Dr. Yoder 
as “not justified on any grounds”. 

Tighter bargaining was foreseen by Dr. 
Yoder, not because of the labour mergers, 
but because “unions are developing more 
astute leadership”. The fact more and 
more technical and professional employees 
are joining unions will also be responsible 
for tighter bargaining. 

Concluding, the speaker stated the per- 
sonnel man will be given more respon- 
sibility and will be put under greater 


pressure for results, while faced with added 
complications, thus requiring a greater 
degree of competence than ever before. 


The Future of Canadian Labour 


“The Canadian Labour Congress will not 
be a monopoly; it will be no different than 
any other national organization.” 

Thus Gordon G. Cushing, Executive 
Vice-President of the CLC, concluded his 
analysis of the new labour organization 
born in Toronto in the same week as the 
Personnel Association of Toronto was 
holding its 14th annual conference. 

To the 500 persons gathered at the 
banquet, Mr. Cushing gave a detailed 
explanation of “what is taking place at the 
Exhibition Park this week”. 

He told of the platform of principles and 
its 29 planks approved by the CLC, the 
458 resolutions considered at the conven- 
tion as well as the statement of economic 
policy adopted by the 1,600 delegates. He 
also stressed that the new labour congress 
‘Is not in politics, but is in political 
education”. (A complete report of the 
CLC convention, covering the major points 
made by Mr. Cushing, appears on p. 634 
in this issue.) 

Touching briefly on employer-employee 
relations, the Executive Vice-President of 
the CLC pointed out that the no-raiding 
agreement signed in 1955 between the TLC 
and the CCL has greatly reduced union 
warfare and that employers, seeing that the 
company is most often caught in the 
middle on such occasions, should benefit 
from this state of peace. 

“It is of some credit to trade unions in 
this country that, in 16 months, no case 
of raiding was referred to the impartial 
arbitrator appointed to deal with this 
problem,” said Mr. Cushing. He added 
that the new cases that occurred were 
settled prior to such arbitration. 

Mr. Cushing also reiterated George 
Meany’s statement to the effect that there 
was not now and that there would never 
be domination of Canadian labour by 
United States organizations. 


Changing Patterns in Union-Management 
Relations for the Individual Company 


“Problems of peace, not of conflict,” 
face the individual company, suggested Dr. 
Leonard R. Sayles, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Relations, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 


Describing how a company can become 
committed to the local labour leadership, 
through a management that finds it 
profitable to deal with these leaders and 
thus commits itself to a stake in this 
relationship to the extent of even having 
to “take these leaders off the hook” on 
certain occasions, Dr. Sayles warned that 
such an overly protective company can 
cause the local labour leadership to become 
further removed from the membership. 


“A strike may be cheaper than a lengthy 
slowdown or than recurrent absenteeism,” 
he said. “The ability of unions to funnel 
their discontent through strikes may there- 
fore be more advantageous than per- 
sistent discontent.” 


Dr. Sayles thus suggested that the union 
leadership should remain close to the 
membership. 

“There will be greater difficulties when 
the leadership is changed in favour of a 
more anti-management group, because the 
company has then lost its touch in these 
matters,” he pointed out. 

Dr. Sayles, co-author of the book The 
Local Union, said that a union must 
discipline its membership. 

“A union that doesn’t discipline its 
membership is handicapped in its negotia- 
tions with the company,” he said. 

He advocated that management stay out 
of union’s internal affairs but noted that 
management, through its support of the 
local union leadership, often finds itself 
more and more involved in these matters. 

While seeing advantages for the com- 
pany through union-management  co- 
operation, Dr. Sayles suggested that this is 
a “much less stable form of collective 
bargaining” and warned of the dangers 
where a company finds itself conducting its 
affairs in a spotlight. 

“Co-operation calls for close contact 
between management and local union 
membership,” explained Dr. Sayles, “and, 
in this process, the leadership may see the 
gap widen between itself and the member- 
ship. It will then lose the faith of the 
membership.” 

Dr. Sayles also pointed out that in a 
plant where are found strong, selfish union 
groups, the local labour leadership lacks 
independence and cannot become either 
too co-operative with management or too 
negligent with the membership. 

“But this leadership,” he added, 
usually of the more representative type.” 


“is 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Canada riding the crest of a wave of prosperity—in spring of 1906. 
Employment good, immigration increasing, wages rising and, in a few 
places, hours of work dropping. TLC delegation meets Prime Minister 


Business in Canada was riding on the 
crest of a wave of prosperity in the spring 
of 1906. Employment in practically every 
part of the country was good and large 
numbers of immigrants were arriving from 
Europe and the United States. 

Immigrants from TEHurope during the 
period July 1905 to April 1906 numbered 
74,350, an increase of 7,010 over the same 
period a year earlier. Immigration from 
the United States during the same period 
reached a total of 43,237 compared with 
31,969 for the same period of 1905. 


Wages were tending to rise and some 
cases of reductions in hours were reported. 
Wages of Chinese mill labourers in 
Victoria, B.C., were raised from $1.25 to 
$1.35 a day. 

The following increases in the wages of 
bricklayers and masons were reported: at 
Halifax from 36 cents to 40 cents an hour; 
at Saint John, N.B., from 334 to 40 cents 
an hour; at Woodstock, Ont., 5 per cent; 
at New Westminster (bricklayers only) 
from $27 to $30 a week; and at Calgary 
from $24.40 to $28.80. 

Carpenters at Calgary had their wages 
increased from $18.90 to $19.20 a week and 
their hours reduced from 54 to 48 a week. 
Carpenters at Windsor received increases 
varying from 5 to 10 per cent. Painters at 
Saint John received an increase of 25 cents 
a day, and painters at Winnipeg, from 25 
to 30 cents an hour. 

Wage increases in a number of indus- 
tries other than construction were also 
reported. Sheet metal workers, tinsmiths 
and furnace makers at Hamilton had their 
wages increased from 272 to 30 cents an 
hour; while bridge and structural iron 
workers at Toronto received a 10-per-cent 
increase, bringing their wages up to 30 cents 
an hour. Sheet metal workers in London, 
Ont., had their hours reduced from 58 to 
56 a week during the summer season; and 
horseshoers at Winnipeg had their hours 
reduced from 60 to 55 a week beginning 
June 1. 


Employees of four companies in Sher- 
brooke, Que., received a half-holiday on 
Saturday during the summer months, but 
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had to make up the time lost by working 
longer during the first five days of the 
week. Printers in Sherbrooke had to make 
up for their Saturday half-holiday, starting 
on May 1, by beginning work an hour 
earlier on each of the first five days of 
the week. Workers in several construc- 
tion trades in Edmonton had their work 
day shortened from 9 to 8 hours without 
loss of pay. 


A voluntary mutual benefit fund applying 
to sickness and injury, to which the com- 
pany contributed 4 of the amount paid by 
the workers, was organized among the 
employees of the Dominion Steel Co. at 
Sydney, N.S. Contributions and benefits 
were as follows: Class “A”, contribution 
$1 a month, indemnity $10 a week; Class 
“B”, contribution 75 cents a month, 
indemnity $7.50 a week; Class “C”, con- 
tribution 50 cents a month, indemnity $5 
a week. 

The Lasour Gazerre for June 1906 con- 
tains a report of “a deputation of the 
National Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada (which) waited upon the Rt. Hon. 
the Prime Minister to present certain 
resolutions passed at the last meeting of 
the Congress”. The contents of the brief 
are not given; but a general idea of its 
contents can be gathered from the Prime 
Minister’s reply, which is outlined. 

The Prime Minister said that the 
Government had already met in part the 
desire of the Congress that action be taken 
to prohibit employment agencies from 
making false representations in English and 
foreign newspapers to induce people to 
come to this country; and also that the 
Government had taken action in accordance 
with the wishes of the Congress to abolish 
Sunday work. 

Regarding immigration, the Prime Min- 
ister said that it was the policy of the 
Government not to encourage skilled work- 
men to come to Canada. Consideration 
was promised to the request that all public 
contractors should post a copy of the Fair 
Wages Schedules prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in a conspicuous place in 
the works to which the schedule apphed. 





 Enternational _ 
Labour Organization 


Canadian Delegation Named to 
International Labour Conference 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, heads 22-member, tripartite 
delegation. CLC President Claude Jodoin appointed worker delegate 


The Canadian delegation to the 39th 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, being held in Geneva this month 
(June 6-28), is headed by A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The second government delegate is Paul 
Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
and Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour. The substitute government dele- 
gate is Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Representative to the European Office of 
the United Nations, Geneva. 

Others on the Canadian delegation are:— 

Government Advisers: Lt.-Col. Eric 
Acland, Senior Administrative Officer, 
Indian Affairs Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; M. G. 
Clark, Canadian Permanent Mission to the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; A. W. Crawford, Director, Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour; Miss Edith Lorentsen, 
Director, Labour Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour; and Dr. J. W. 
Willard, Director, Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

Employer Delegate: W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, Hamilton. 

Employer Advisers: W. M._ Baker, 
Manager of Industrial Relations, Dominion 
Engineering Works Ltd., Montreal; H. W. 
Macdonnell, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto; W. G. Scott, General 
Secretary, The Railway Association of 
Canada, Montreal; C. E. Shumaker, 
Director of Personnel, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited, New 
Toronto; and J. M. Soules, President, 
Soules Construction Limited, Toronto. 

Worker Delegate: Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress. 

Worker Advisers: A. H. Belch, Cana- 
dian Legislative Representative, Brother- 


hood of Railway Trainmen, Ottawa; 
Richard Courtney, International Repre- 
sentative, United Automobile, Aircraft 


and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, Oshawa; M. P._ Fitzpatrick, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Association, Ottawa; 
H. A. L. Ladd, Director for Eastern 
Canada, International Woodworkers of 
America, Toronto; and Gérard Picard, 
General President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Montreal. 

The secretary to the delegation is H. T. 
Pammett, Executive Assistant to the 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour, and the stenographer with the 
delegation is Miss V. I. Milks of the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

The agenda for the session is as follows:— 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and reports on _ the 
application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 

4. Vocational training in 
(second discussion). 

5. Welfare facilities for workers (second 
discussion) : 

(a) feeding facilities 
undertaking ; 

(b) rest and recreation facilities in or 
near the undertaking (excluding holiday 
facilities); and 

(c) transportation facilities to and from 
work where ordinary public transport is 
inadequate or impracticable. 

6. Forced labour (first discussion). 

7. Weekly rest in commerce and offices 
(first discussion). 

8. Living and working 
indigenous populations in 
countries (first discussion). 

A summary of the Director-General’s 
report appeared in the May issue p. 534). 


agriculture 


in or near the 


conditions of 
independent 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 


Few conditions of work are more widely 
observed throughout the world than the 
weekly rest; however, the application of 


(Continued on page 734) 
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March 
tion, well-known Canadian industrial pub- 





In its issue, Plant Administra- 
lication, carried an illustrated story on 
labour-management co-operation and joint 
consultation at Canadian Tube and Steel 
Products Limited, Montreal. 

The article said that both company and 
union felt that the program had paid off. 
It poimted to their “quiet confidence 
coupled with a firm determination to 
continue the program of co-operation” as 
an indication that joint consultation is 
firmly established at Canadian Tube and 
Steel. 

Concluding the article, Plant Administra- 
tion said: “(Here is a story of plant 
management-union co-operation firmly 
rooted in the ideals of joint consultation. 
Management and union both believe that 
there is no problem which they cannot 
discuss. 

“They know that they will often 
disagree, but they also know that the 
co-operative spirit that they have devel- 
oped will allow them to find workable 
solutions. 

“Both look confidently to the future and 
a continued happy and profitable relation- 
ship.” 

** * * 


Following eight years of study, a com- 
mittee organized by the Swiss Federal 
Department of Public Economy has issued 
a report on labour-management co-opera- 
tion, 

In its report, the committee said: 
“Although the growth of Swiss labour- 
management co-operation has been gradual, 
some excellent results have been achieved 
in recent years. Sweeping changes are felt 
to be unnecessary, the main need being to 
continue to make progress along estab- 
lished lines. The progress made will 
depend to a great extent on the readiness 
of employers’ and workers’ associations to 
co-operate, 

“The committee does not advocate 
special legislation on labour-management 
co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking or occupation. Like the parties 
themselves, its preference is for voluntary 
co-operation, even if efforts in that direc- 
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tion lead to institutional forms, such as 


workers’ committees, works councils or 
joint industrial machinery.” 
* a oe 


The story of the formation of a labour- 
management committee at the John 
Dickinson and Company (Canada), 
Limited, plant in Hamilton, Ont., was 
recently told in the Hamilton Spectator 
by Dennis Harvey, labour columnist. The 
committee was formed following agreement 
between management and the employees, 
who are members of Local 540, Printing 
Specialties and Paper Products Union. Mr. 
Harvey said: “The Department of Labour 
has expended considerable effort to promote 
this idea in both labour and management 
circles. The formation of these committees 
has also been approved by the TLC and 
CCie 

“The constitution drawn up by the 
committee states that the purpose of the 
committee “is to provide for and facilitate 
co-operation and _ participation of the 
employees with management in improving 
production efficiency and maintaining 
harmonious relations’. 

“Some of the objectives listed in the 
constitution are: maintain high quality of 
workmanship and product; reduce waste of 
time and material; improve efficiency; 
improve maintenance of plant, grounds and 


equipment; and assist this social and 
recreational committee.” 

= a 
Labour-management co-operation was 


never more vital than it is today, according 
to R. Hayes, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the CNR Atlantic Region. 
“This co-operation is vital, since the 
railway not only has to meet competition 
from the highways, but from the air,” said 
Mr. Hayes. “It behooves all of us to put 
forth our utmost effort to see to it that 
the company is operated and maintained 
in the most efficient way.” 
Labour-management co-operation has had 
a long history in the Atlantic Region, 
recalled R. J. McLellan, general chairman 
of the electrical workers. The first com- 
mittee was organized in February 1926 
when it held its first meeting in Moncton. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


I In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions get up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Industrial 





Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during April. During the month, 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification, two requests for review of 
previous decisions, and allowed the with- 
drawal of seven applications for certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
engineer officers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed by Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, Que., aboard the Cedar- 
branch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch. and Willowbranch (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of F. M. 
Yorke and Sons, Limited, Vancouver, 
employed at the barge slip, Great Northern 
Dock, Foot of Campbell Avenue, Van- 
couver, in the loading and unloading of 
railway cars to and from barges (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 927, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Minshull Storage 
and Van Limited, Halifax (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of office and building maintenance 
employees of the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited, employed at 
Station CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers, 
Local 110, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart Limited, employed on 
Project No. 572 in the Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, employed at the company’s 





Montreal Terminal (Investigating Officer: 
Remi Duquette). 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising female cleaners and 
janitresses employed in the Windsor Street 
Station offices of the Company (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Requests for Review Received 

1. The Board received from the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, a request for 
review of the Board’s decisions certifying 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Canadian National Railways aboard the 
MV Bluenose, operated by the company in 
its ferry service between Yarmouth, N\S., 
and Bar Harbor, Maine, and rejecting the 
application of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, on behalf of the same unit of 
employees (L.G., May, p. 540). 

2. The Board received from the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians a request for review of the 
Board’s earlier decision affecting the Asso- 
ciation and Radio Saguenay Ltd. by 
amending the certificate issued (L.G., 1954, 
p. 1572) to include both radio and tele- 
vision employees (Investigating Officer: 


C. BE. Poirier): 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Island Tug and Barge 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Young and Gore Tugboats 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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3. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Island Tug and 
Barge Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent 
(L.G., April, p. 414). 

4. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Young and Gore 
Tugboats Limited, Vancouver, respondent 
(L.G., April p. 414). 

5. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company, respondent (conductors, 
Eastern Region) (L.G., May, p. 540). 

6. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, applicant, and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, respondent (baggage- 
men and brakemen, Eastern Region) (L.G., 
May, p. 540). 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, appli- 
cant, and Elk Falls Company Limited, 
Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 540). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Montreal, and United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

2. Buntain and Bell Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, and Local 956, Labourers’ 


Protective Union (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 
38. Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


(freight handlers, coopers, checkers, etc.), 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and  lLongshoremen’s Protective 
Union (Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Homogenized Fish 
Company Limited), St. John’s, Nfld., and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

6. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), St. John’s, Nfld., and Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

7. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada (Conciliation 


Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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9. Canadian National Railways (Port 
Mann and Okanagan Lake Barge and 
Ferry Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships and Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

10. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Airline 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


1. Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company Limited, Montreal, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
April, p. 414). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
including the Quebec Central Railway and 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (This dispute was in the first 
instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer.) 

2. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ats) 
yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
except yardmasters on former Canadian 


Government railways south of the 
St. Lawrence River; (2) yardmasters, 
former Canadian Government railways 


south of the St. Lawrence River, yard 
foremen, helpers and switchtenders, Atlantic 
and Central Regions combined yard ser- 
vice; (3) conductors, assistant conductors, 
tram baggagemen and trainmen, Atlantic 
and Central Regions; (4) express messen- 
gers on Newfoundland Division, Atlantic 


Region; (5) conductors, Western Region; 
(6) baggagemen, flagmen and trainmen, 
Western Region; (7) freight handlers, LCL 
service, Western Region; (8) yard fore- 
men, helpers and switchtenders, Western 
Region). (This dispute was in the first 
instance referred to a conciliation board 
and not to a conciliation officer.) 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
((1) yardmasters, HKastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; (2) yard foremen, helpers, 
switchtenders and car retarder operators, 
Eastern Region; (3) conductors, baggage- 
men and brakemen, Eastern Region; (4) 
conductors, baggagemen and trainmen, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions; (5) yard fore- 
men, helpers and switchtenders, Pacific and 
Prairie Regions). (This dispute was in the 





Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, _ canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to_be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. : 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. } : 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


first instance referred to a conciliation 
board and not to a conciliation officer.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Holden 
Sand and Gravel, Limited, Toronto, and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
p. 541) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of Prof. C. H. Curtis, 
Kingston, Ont., as Chairman. Prof. Curtis 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and C, Gravenor, Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
mation of the company and the union 
respectively. 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, Ont. 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; and Hall Corporation of 
Canada) and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 541) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Walter Little, 
Parry Sound, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Little was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, J. C. Adams, 
QC, Toronto, and Ken Green, Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the Association and the union 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Guy Tombs 
Marine Services Limited and Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 541) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul HE. 
Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Coté was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Marcel Belanger, 
CA, Quebec, and Louis Laberge, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union 
respectively. 

4. The dispute affecting the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited, Donnacona, P.Q., and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District) 
(L.G., May, p. 541) was referred in April 
to a Board of Conciliation which had 
already been established to deal with a 
dispute between the Quebec Paper Sales 
and Transportation Company Limited and 


the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, 
Oe o42))e 


Board Reports Received 

During March, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Con- 
ciation and Investigation which he had 
established :— 

1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company ; 
Ontario Northland Railway; and Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of inter- 
national and national railway labour organ- 
izations (L.G., Feb., p. 180). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. The Nova Scotian Hotel, 
(Canadian National Hotels Limited) 
and Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union (L.G., March, p. 292). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited; Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited; N. M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company; and _ Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., April, p. 416). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia (first aid attendants), Vancouver, 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501 (L.G., 
April, p. 415). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


Halifax 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Feb., p. 180). 


——_->_—:,_— 


in favour of laws  for- 
bidding compulsory union membership 
agreements are planned in 15 states, 
the National “Right-to-Work” Com- 
mittee has announced. 

There 


laws. 


Campaigns 


are now 18 states with such 
The Committee said that 
campaigns were “likely” in California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington 


and Wisconsin; and “possible” in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri and West Virginia. 

The Committee said that it expected 
“determined drives by union leaders” for 
repeal of “right-to-work” laws in 12 
states by 1957. The states are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Towa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Texas. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land Railway, and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 


and 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; Division No. 4, Railway Employees Department, 
AFL; Canadian National Railway System Federation No. 11; 
International Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop Labourers; International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America; Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants. 


The Board, Eric G. Taylor, Esq., 
Chairman, Paul S. Smith, Esq.; QG, 
Nominee of the Railways, and David 


Lewis, Esq., Nominee of the Unions, sat 
for the hearing of this matter in The 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. The 
formal hearings of the Board commenced 
on 30th January 1956 and concluded on 
8th March 1956. Following the termina- 
tion of the formal hearings of the Board 
informal discussions took place between 
members of the Board and representatives 
of each of the parties respectively on 9th 
and 10th March 1956. 

There appeared for the Railways Mr. 
Jan D. Sinclair and Mr. Pierre Tasche- 
reau, Counsel, who were accompanied by 
a committee consisting of officers and 
officials of the Railways together with their 
assistants. 

There appeared for the Unions Mr. 
Frank H. Hall, General Chairman, Nego- 
tiating Committee, and Dr. J. C. Weldon, 
Consultant, who were accompanied by a 
committee consisting of officers of the 
several Unions. 

* * * 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the amendments 
to be made to collective agreements in 
respect of the calendar year 1956. No 
amendments were sought by the Railways. 
The matters in issue referred to the Board 
concerned requests which were lodged by 
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During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting 16 inter- 
national and national railway labour } 
organizations representing approximately 
142,000 non-operating employees and the | 
Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Ontario Northland Railway, the Toronto, } 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway. 

The Conciliation Board was under the 
Chairmanship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto. 
The other members of the Board were 
Paul S. Smith, QC, Montreal, and David 
Lewis, Toronto, who were appointed on 
the nomination of the employers and 
unions respectively. 

The report of the Chairman and Mr. 
Lewis constitutes the report of the Board. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Smith. 


‘The texts of the majority and minority 
recommendations are reproduced below. 



































the Unions and which were set forth in a 
notice served by the Unions on the Rail- 
ways on 2nd November, 1955, in accordance 


with the relevant provisions in their 
respective collective agreements. The 
requests were set out in said notice as 
follows: 


1. Effective with the commencement of the 
calendar year 1956, all rates of pay shall be 
increased by 18 per cent. 
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2. An additional amount of 8 cents per 
hour shall be paid by the Railways effective 
January 1, 1956, to cover the cost of a 
Health and Welfare Plan which shall: 

(a) Provide life insurance for each 
employee, to pay upon his death, an amount 
between $2,000 and $3,000 based on his scale 
of previous earnings. ' 

(b) Provide care incident to any sickness, 
injury, or other disability of any employee, 
spouse and/or other dependents, including 
children under 18 years of age, and occurring 
while the employment relationship exists, 
comprehending— 


Hospital Daily Benefit 

Other Hospital Charges 

Surgical Costs 

Medical Expense Benefits 

Allowance for Physician’s visits 

X-ray and Laboratory Services 

Polio Expense Benefits 

Weekly Pay for Sickness and Accident. 


3. All employees shall be given 8 holidays 
off with pay, same to be— 
New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day. 


4. In a pay-period during which one of 
the foregoing holidays occurs, monthly-rated 
employees shall receive an extra day’s pay. 


The five Railways involved 
dispute together with their 
operate approximately 94 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The two 
nation-wide railways systems, the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, together with 
their subsidiaries, operate approximately 92 
per cent of the total railway mileage in 
Canada and about 97-5 per cent of the 
mileage which is operated by the Railways 
represented in these proceedings. 

The Unions are the bargaining agents 
for 91 per cent of the non-operating 
employees of the Railways. Based on 
average monthly counts for the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1955, there are 141,744 
non-operating employees of whom 128,315 
are represented by the Unions involved in 
these proceedings. The total number of 
non-operating employees, 141,744, consti- 
tutes approximately 78 per cent of all 
railway employees. 

The Board heard the representations of 
the parties, both of whom were given a full 
opportunity to present their evidence and 
arguments. Subsequently the Board 
engaged in private discussions with each 
of the parties respectively in an endeavour 
to effect a settlement of the matters in 
issue between them, but without avail. 
During the course of the formal hearings 
and later in private discussions with the 
Board, the Unions made clear that they 


in this 
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subsidiaries « 


were prepared to modify their requests in 
the interest of effecting a settlement of the 
dispute. However, the Railways stead- 
fastly maintained the position throughout 
that no change could be entertained by 
them which would involve additional labour 
costs. Although some 24 days had been 
devoted to receiving submissions, hearing 
direct evidence and argument and but two 
days had been spent in what proved to 
be a fruitless endeavour to effect agree- 
ment between the parties, the Board, faced 
with the position maintained by the Rail- 
ways, arrived at the reluctant conclusion 
that there was no practical conciliation 
function for it to perform. 


The Board made known its opinion to 
the parties that even if settlement of their 
dispute could be effected, the term of agree- 
ment contemplated by them was far too 
short from the point of view of the welfare 
of the nation and, indeed, the welfare of 
the Railways and the Unions themselves. 
The requests made by the Unions con- 
cerned amendments which would continue 
in effect for one year from 1st January, 
1956. It was clear that by the time any 
settlement between the parties was reached, 
either during the conciliation process or as 
a result of the issuance of this report, that 
only a matter of five or six months would 
transpire before the Unions would be in a 
position to make renewed demands. Any 
contract terminating at the end of 1956 
would. leave the Unions free to give notice 
of amendment from 1st November, 1956. 
In the opinion of the Board, the Railways 
and the Unions have a responsibility to 
the people of Canada to enter into a 
collective agreement which will continue in 
effect for longer than the calendar year 
1956 and thus guard against the danger of 
the parties and the nation being faced with 
another crisis a few months hence. 

During the private discussions with the 
parties the Board urged both of them to 
consider entering into a collective agree- 
ment which would continue in effect for a 
period of two years from lst January, 1956. 
In addition, the Board suggested to the 
parties that any wage increase or change 
affecting statutory holidays or health and 
welfare should be instituted progressively 
on a time-interval basis throughout the 
term of a two-year agreement. It will be 
noted that the recommendations set forth 
in this Report echo these considerations 
and involve during a two-year period when 
it is expected that the Railways’ revenue 
will be substantially increased, adjustments 
in wages and working conditions less costly 
than those requested by the Unions in 
respect of a one-year agreement. 


The Board refrains from an exhaustive 
analysis of the evidence and exhibits sub- 
mitted and from comment concerning 
certain matters which were dealt with by 
the parties during the course of the pro- 
ceedings. The singular nature of the 
Railways’ operation, the economic impor- 
tance of this dispute, the direct interest 
of the community and the experience which 
the parties have had resulting from govern- 
mental intervention and arbitration in the 
past are some of the factors which con- 
tribute to the difficulties facing the parties 
and serve as an impediment to genuine 
collective bargaining. It is not a question 
of the absence of good faith but rather 
a matter of the presence of certain factors 
which normally do not plague employers 
and employees at the bargaining table. 

Before dealing with each of the issues 
involved and setting out our recommenda- 
tions on them, it is necessary to consider 
at some length two major questions placed 
before us by the parties. The first con- 
cerned the choice of an appropriate 
standard of comparison and the second 
was the claim of the Railways that in the 
present circumstances and in view of the 
anticipation of future developments, it was 
impossible for them to undertake any in- 
crease whatever in labour costs. We deal 
below with each of these in turn. 

It was clear from the evidence that for 
some years earnings of the non-operating 
railway employees have been compared by 
previous conciliation boards and arbitrators 
and, indeed, by the Railways themselves, 
with the employees in a group of manu- 
facturing industries known as “Durable 
Goods”. The Unions claimed in their sub- 
mission that this standard of comparison 
had been promoted by the Railways some 
years ago and was imposed on them, the 
Unions, by conciliators and arbitrators 
against their wish. They went on to submit 
that, since this standard of comparison 
has now been established by jurisprudence 
over a period of at least six years, the 
Unions were prepared to accept it and 
accordingly rested their entire case on that 
basis. 


The Railways, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that on previous occasions they had 
advocated “Durable Goods” as a ceiling 
beyond which the earnings of their non- 
operating employees should not go. They 
claimed that experience had convinced them 
that they could no longer live with this 
standard. They submitted that a more 
thorough study of the comparison between 
“Durable Goods” and the Railways had led 
them, and should lead the Board, to the 


conclusion that the comparison was not a 
valid one. They proposed, instead, a 
standard based on the average earnings 
of the entire paid working force in Canada. 


In support of their proposed new standard, 
the Railways pointed out that the railway 
industry operates on a nation-wide basis, 
that it serves all ten provinces, that its 
employees live and work in villages and 
hamlets as well as in large and larger cities, 
that they work in high-wage areas as well 
as in low-wage areas, and that the work 
performed by railways employees covers 
a wide range in its nature and in the skills 
required. 


Because of the reasons briefly summar- 
ized above, the Railways claimed that the 
only proper comparison is with the paid 
working force in Canada as a whole, that 
no segment of the Canadian paid working 
force is adequate for the purpose. They 
pointed out that the Railways are a service 
industry, serving every nook and cranny 
of Canada and that a comparison with 
manufacturing industry in general, and with 
the durable goods manufacturing group in 
particular, could not be and was not valid. 
The Railways, therefore, frankly retreated 
from their previous support of the durable 
goods comparison. Their witnesses devel- 
oped statistics to show that durable goods 
employees were more concentrated in urban 
areas and in the higher-wage provinces than 
were the non-operating railway employees; 
that the rate of return on investment in 
the durable goods industries was higher 
than the rate of return on railway invest- 
ment; that the gross revenue per employee 
in the durable goods industries was very 
much higher than the revenue per 
employee on the Railways; that, on the 
other hand, capital investment per employee 
on the Railways was very substantially 
higher than capital investment per 
employee in manufacturing industry; and 
that the ratio of payroll to revenue on the 
Railways was again substantially higher 
than the ratio of payroll to revenue in 
manufacturing generally and in the durable 
goods group. The Railways, therefore, 
concluded and urged on the Board that the 
durable goods comparison be abandoned 
and that it be replaced by a standard based 
on the average earnings of all the workers 
in the labour force in Canada. 

The Railways submitted that “the proper 
wage criterion is that wages should meet a 
reasonable standard of adequacy within the 
community wherein the industry operates 
and any excess of wages over this basic 
standard must depend on the Railways’ 
ability to pay”. 
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The first point which this Board would 
wish to emphasize is that, in its opinion, 
there cannot be only one criterion govern- 
ing wage determination. In every case 
there are several factors which must be 
taken into account. A proper standard of 
comparison is one factor, a very important 
one. Another is the pattern of wage in- 
creases in the community since the last 
wage increase was granted the particular 
group of employees involved. A third is 
the cost of living reflected by the con- 
sumers’ price index which, in the present, 
instance, has remained at the same level 
since the last wage increase. Finally, in 
appropriate circumstances, the ability of 
an industry to pay may also be of govern- 
ing relevance. All of these factors must 
be kept in mind in attempting to arrive 
at a just and fair settlement of a wage or 
labour cost dispute. 

However, the parties before us seemed 
to be agreed that in the case of railway 
wage disputes, it 1s even more important 
than usual to find an appropriate standard 
of comparison. The Unions requested the 
Board to make some observations to the 
effect that railway employees must be 
permitted to exercise their right to strike 
in the same way as other employees in 
the community. The Board believes that 
it is neither its function nor would it be 
appropriate for it to express an opinion on 
this point in this report. However, it is 
abundantly clear that any kind of inter- 
ruption of railway service would necessarily 
be a very serious thing for the Canadian 
economy and for the Canadian people. It 
is, therefore, of paramount importance to 
Canada, to the Railways and to railway 
employees to find a solution to the differ- 
ences between the parties without either 
side having to resort to economic action. 
And, it should be stressed, finding a 
peaceful solution is the responsibility not 
only of the Unions but also of the Rail- 
ways and of the public. Because of this 
pressing consideration, it is obvious that a 
proper standard of comparison on the basis 
of which a railway wage dispute may be 
settled is of urgent importance. For this 
reason, the Board agrees with the parties 
that it is of value for the Board to 
recommend and for the parties to agree 
upon an appropriate basis for comparison. 

We have, first, to deal with the new 
standard proposed by the Railways. From 
the evidence submitted and from exhibits 
filed, it appears that the total of paid 
workers in the labour force in Canada 
comprises every person working for a wage 
or salary and excludes self-employed people. 
Consequently, it includes some 80,000 
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females in domestic service, 120,000 agri- 
cultural workers, several thousand fishermen 
and trappers, almost 200,000 persons in the 
ranks of management, some 340,000 persons 
in the various professions, presumably 
ranging from low-paid professions to the 
very highly paid ones, many tens of thou- 
sands of people who are at work only 
part of the year, some 50,000 who work 
only 14 hours per week and less, some 
100,000 who work less than 25 hours per 
week and some 200,000 who work 55 hours 
and more per week. Similarly, the evi- 
dence shows that some half million of the 
paid workers in Canada as a whole were 
from 14 to 19 years old, a proportion of 
9-6 per cent of the total, obviously a much 
larger proportion than obtains among rail- 
way employees. Perhaps most important 
of all as far as the actual earnings are 
concerned, the evidence shows that the 
composite proposed by the Railways as an 
appropriate standard contains 27-4 per cent 
female workers, whereas among the non- 
operating railway employees there are only 
3:6 per cent female workers actually 
represented by the Unions before us and 
no more than about 6 per cent among all 
non-operating employees. One can readily 
see the effect of this disparity in the 
proportion of female employees from the 
fact, placed in evidence by the Unions and 
not contradicted, that male earnings in the 
paid working force in Canada are double 
that of female earnings. No evidence was 
adduced to show the distribution of skills 
in the national composite as compared 
with that among non-operating railway 
employees, nor as to age distribution or 
any similar factor. In fact, it is fair to 
say that the Railways did not attempt to 
argue that the paid work force in Canada 
was comparable with the non-operating 
employees of the Railways as a group of 
employees with a group of employees. 
The submission of the Railways was merely 
that the only appropriate standard for the 
purposes of comparison was the level of 
earnings of paid workers in Canada as a 
whole as compared with the level of earn- 
ings of railway employees, and that not 
only of non-operating employees but of 
the entire railway working force. 

The standard proposed by the Railways 
is not only unprecedented in railway dis- 
putes and in any other disputes in Canada, 
as was admitted by Railway witnesses, but 
it seems to us to be rather illogical and 
inconsistent. If the only basis for the 
standard is that it covers the whole of 
Canada as far as paid workers in the labour 
foree are concerned, then it might be 
argued that there is no reason why it 


should be limited to paid workers nor why 
self-employed people should be excluded. 
If the comparison is to be made with a 
composite that includes more than 100,000 
agricultural workers, merely on the ground 
that such people are also served by the 
Railways, then perhaps self-employed 
farmers should also be included, since they 
are much more directly served by the Rail- 
ways than even agricultural workers. If 
managers and engineers and railway presi- 
dents and other company presidents are to 
be included in a group with which the 
earnings of railway employees are com- 
pared, then there is no reason whatever 
why self-employed persons in industry and 
in services should not also be included. 
If lawyers, for example, being paid a 
salary by the railways or by other corpora- 
tions are to be part of a composite with 
which the earnings of railway employees 
are compared, there is no logical reason 
why all lawyers, whether they work for 
themselves, are partners in a firm, or work 
at a salary, should not be included. In 
short, if the only ground for a comparison 
is the fact the Railways serve all the people 
of Canada, then it logically follows that 
the only justified comparison in such 
circumstances would be a simple compari- 
son with the per capita income of all 
Canadians, men, women and children. 

If this were so, it would also follow that 
there is no reason why such a comparison 
should be limited to railway employees. 
While it is true that the Railways serve 
all the people of Canada in a more direct 
way than most other industries, there are 
some parts of the Canadian economy which 
also serve the whole of Canada directly 
and all parts of it serve the whole 
of the country directly or indirectly. For 
example, the Federal Civil Service serves 
all of Canada directly; TCA and CPA, 
and other airlines, serve the whole of 
Canada; communications generally, not 
only telegraph, but radio, television and 
telephone serve the whole of Canada from 
coast to coast. The majority of the 
employees before us are employees of the 
Canadian National Railways and thus of 
the people of Canada. If the earnings of 
railway employees are to be based on a 
comparison with the per capita income of 
all the people of Canada, there is no 
reason why civil service members, employees 
of airlines, telephones and the hke should 
not be subject to a similar comparison. 

Comparisons for purposes of wage deter- 
mination, if they are to have relevance and 
consistency, must take imto account a 
number of factors, only one of which is 


met by the standard proposed by the Rail- 
ways. Such comparisons must take into 
account relative skills and the distribution 
of skills, the ratio of female workers to 
male workers in the given groups of 
employees; the geographical distribution of 
the employees; the traditional level of 
earnings for the groups compared in the 
scale of earnings in the community or, in 
other words, the history of the groups in 
respect of their relative positions in the 
Canadian working force; the relative posi- 
tion of the industries in the economy as a 
whole; and, finally, the position or status 
within the community traditionally and 
historically enjoyed by the members of the 
employee groups being compared. Nor can 
the relative size of the undertakings served 
by the employees be ignored. 


In the case of only one of the factors 
just enumerated does the standard pro- 
posed by the Railways afford any basis of 
comparability, namely, the geographical 
distribution of the paid working force in 
Canada as compared with the distribution 
of railway employees. However, the com- 
parison between the distribution of durable 
goods employees and railway employees is 
not sufficiently different to justify adopting 
a standard which fails to meet other con- 
siderations that must be taken into account. 


For the purposes of clarity and to avoid 
misunderstanding it should, in passing, be 
pointed out that even the application of 
the Railways’ standard would justify a very 
substantial increase in the wages of non- 
operating railway employees, that is to say, 
if the application is adjusted as far as the 
female-male ratio is concerned. The Board 
has made a calculation, based on the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
adjusting the average for paid workers in 
the labour force in Canada for the 12 
months ending September 30, 1955, to the 
ratio of female to male employees obtain- 
ing among the non-operating railway 
employees. This would make the average 
annual earnings of the paid workers in the 
labour force in Canada $3,384 during the 
12-month period ending September 30, 1955. 
The calculation was based on an assump- 
tion of 6 per cent of female employees, 
which is the ratio of female workers in 
the non-operating employees of the Rail- 
ways, including the unorganized portion as 
well as the organized majority. If we 
had taken the proportion of female 
employees proved in evidence, for the 
organized non-operating employees only, 
that is to say, for those employees repre- 
sented by the Unions before us, the 
earnings for the 12-month period ending 
September 30, 1955, would have amounted 
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to $3,426 or $42 more. The average earn- 
ings for the same period for the non- 
operating employees were given by the 
Railways as $3,091. The Railways then 
suggested that to this amount should be 
added an amount for payment in kind 
through subsidized rentals, an amount for 
commissions paid certain of the employees, 
and an amount to meet a discrepancy 
resulting from the fact that the salaries 
of executives and technical officers are not 
included in the average for the non- 
operating employees, whereas such salaries 
are included in the national average. The 
Board accepts the suggestion that these 
adjustments should be made. The Rail- 
ways also suggested that an amount should 
be added for the free transportation 
privilege which employees of the Railways 
enjoy when travelling on trains. It is 
obvious to the Board that this is not 
income in any sense of the word, would 
not be so recognized by any agency in the 
country and cannot be added to income, 
even though it is a very valuable privilege 
to the employees. If the adjustments just 
dealt with are made in respect of these 
items which the Board accepts as relevant, 
the average earnings of non-operating 
employees for the period under discussion 
were $3,196. This resulted as at September 
30 last in a difference of $188 if the adjust- 
ment for male to female in the non- 
operating employees as a whole is made, 


and in an amount of $230 if an adjustment ° 


related to the ratio of male to female in 
the organized non-operating employees only 
is made. In the first case the difference 
amounted to an average of 9 cents per hour 
and in the second case, of some 11 cents 
per hour as at September 30, 1955. As this 
report is being written, six months have 
elapsed since the said date. There is no 
doubt that the national average has con- 
tinued to increase, and that the difference 
would now be greater. 

The difficulty the Board has in accepting 
the standard proposed by the Railways is 
not related to the result it may produce 
in any given situation. It is based on the 
simple fact that the so-called standard does 
not provide an appropriate basis of com- 
parability; its application would lead to 
illogical results; it is as irrelevant for 
determining appropriate earnings for rail- 
way employees as for those in any other 
industry in Canada. 


The railway industry is unique; there is 
no other railway industry in Canada with 
which it can be compared. Obviously, too, 
there are occupations on the Railways, even 
in the non-operating group, which are not 
duplicated anywhere else. Classifications 
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like train despatcher, train messenger or 
telegrapher are not found in other indus- 
tries. However, by far the largest part of 
the non-operating employees consists of 
the various shop crafts, apprentices and 
helpers, all of whom are duplicated in 
ordinary industry; labourers, unskilled and 
semi-skilled, all of whom are found in 
ordinary industry; shippers, store-keepers, 
drivers, freight handlers, express and 
cartage employees, and clerks, all of whom 
have their counterpart in other industries. 


Thus the closest comparable groups of 
employees to the non-operating force on 
the Railways, are those employed in manu- 
facturing. And of the manufacturing 
group, “Durable Goods” has been accepted, 
at least since 1950, as the most comparable. 
There is a number of relevant pronounce- 
ments by previous chairmen of conciliation 
boards and by two eminent and distin- 
guished arbitrators, as well as statements 
by spokesmen of the Railways themselves 
in previous disputes, all of which conclude 
that, while recognizing the difficulties in- 
volved, “Durable Goods” is the most appro- 
priate comparison available. It is of value 
to set out some of these statements. 

The following short sentence appeared in 
the report of a Board of Conciliation of 
which Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson was Chair- 
man in 1950: ‘ 

The variety of occupations in which non- 
operating rail workers are engaged is such 
that comparisons are difficult. However, 
such comparisons as are made should be 
with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail group, 
skilled and unskilled workers. 


This conclusion of the learned Justice 
seems to have been made in reference to 
argument by the Unions that their mem- 
bers should be compared with employees 
in selected industries. The Board in that 
case rejected a selective basis of comparison 
proposed by the Unions and agreed with 
the Railways that the durable goods group 
furnished a proper basis. 

As is well known, the dispute in 1950 
was not settled on the basis of the con- 
ciliation board report and, after a stoppage 
occurred, a special Act of Parliament was 
passed pursuant to which Mr. Justice Rake 
Kellock, of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
was appointed arbitrator. In his award, 
Mr. Justice Kellock goes into the question 
under discussion in some considerable detail 
and analyses in a thorough way the com- 
position of the durable goods group and the 
arguments which the Unions then presented 


against using this group as a basis for 
comparison. In his award, His Lordship 
reaches the following conclusion: 

All of this merely emphasizes the obvious 
fact that in comparing railway wage rates 
with wage rates outside, the comparison 
should be with those sections of industry 
in which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportions of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution 
are really comparable. The railway 
employees here in question are located all 
across the country in areas where industry 
1s concentrated and where wages generally 
are high, as well as in less concentrated or 
agricultural areas where rates are lower, 
and railway occupations cover a wide range 
from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and from the despatcher 
to the office boy, the wage structure having 
been built up by agreement to give effect 
rather to differences in responsibility and 
job content than primarily to geographical 
distribution.... 

Without going through the list in detail, 
a fair comparison on the basis of the factors 
already mentioned, is, in my opinion, 
furnished as nearly as may be by the group 
of industries falling under the head of 
“Durable Goods Manufacturing’. That sec- 
tion of industry employs probably a higher 
proportion of skilled workers than is the 
case with manufacturing generally, and the 
proportion of female employees is said on 
the material before me, to be about the same 
as in the case of non-operating railway 
employees. Generally speaking, women in 
industry earn less than men, and the pro- 
portion of female employees is accordingly 
an important item in any proper comparison. 
In 1948 the durable goods industry was 
used as the basis of comparison for similar 
purposes in the United States by a presiden- 
tial board which had to consider problems 
akin to those arising here. 


We respectfully agree with His Lordship 
both as to the factors which must be con- 
sidered in relation to a proper basis of 
comparison and to His Lordship’s conclu- 
sion that those factors are mostly nearly 
met in the group of industries comprised in 
“Durable Goods”’. 


Chronologically, we come next to the 
1952 dispute between the employees before 
us and the Railways. Mr. Justice Kellock 
was at that time Chairman of a Board of 
Conciliation and he and Mr. Paul S. Smith, 
QC, the latter representing the Railways 
on that Board as he has on the present 
Board, made recommendations which 
formed the basis of eventual settlement. 
Again the question of a proper basis of 
comparison was before the Board. Again 
His Lordship made a very careful analysis 
of all the factors involved and again he 
reached the conclusion that the durable 
goods group is the most nearly comparable 
group of workers. The following excerpts 
from His Lordship’s Report, which was 
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concurred in by our colleague, Mr. Paul S. 
Smith, are enlightening and relevant: 


In the inquiry as to a standard furnished 
by industry outside the railway industry 
with which wage rates in the railway in- 
dustry may be justly compared, it is obvious, 
as already indicated, that the criteria of 
comparison should include as far as is reason- 
ably possible, such matters as similarity of 
work and working conditions, similarity in 
the proportions of male and female employees 
and. skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers as well as wide territorial distri- 
bution and regularity of employment. 


...The proposed comparison is between 
non-operating railway workers and_ the 
durable goods industry as a whole. In our 
opinion, such a comparison is a valid one. 
The durable goods industry, like the non- 
operating railway industry, is composed of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
While it is undoubtedly true that in some 
of the industries making up the durable 
goods group the proportions of skilled. semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers are different 
from the proportions in the case of the 
non-operating railway group, nevertheless, 
when the comparison is with the durable 
goods group as a whole, the proportions on 
balance do not appear to be greatly different 
(Earlier in the report His Lordship had 
pointed out that the male to female ratio 
in “Durable Goods” is close to the ratio in 
the non-operating railway group)... No 
other group of workers in the Canadian 
economy furnishes, in the opinion of the 
Board, a comparison which answers all the 
requirements as well as the durable goods 
industry. It may be observed that a presi- 
dential board in the United States in 1948 
also considered the comparison of durable 
goods to non-operating railway employees as 
a proper one. 


Again we respectfully adopt and agree with 
His Lordship’s reasoning and conclusion. 


The next time the question of an appro- 
priate standard for purposes of comparison 
arose was in the dispute in 1954. That 
dispute resulted from notice given by the 
Unions before us to the Railways before 
us in November of 1953 in which they 
asked amendments to their agreements in- 
volving, not any increase in wage rates or 
earnings, but a number of what are known 
as fringe benefits, such as paid statutory 
holidays, improved vacations and paid sick 
leave. That dispute came before a con- 
ciation board in 1954, of which Mr. 
Justice Kellock was again Chairman, and, 
at the end of 1954, came before Mr. Justice 
Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia, as arbitrator. Neither in the 
report of Mr. Justice Kellock nor in the 
award of Chief Justice Sloan is there any 
detailed examination of the problem of an 
appropriate standard. We presume that, in 
the circumstances of that dispute, it was 
not necessary to make such a detailed 
analysis both because it had been made in 
previous cases and because the dispute in 
1954 concerned so-called fringe benefits 
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rather than rates of pay. However, both 
of the learned Justices take for granted that 
durable goods is the appropriate standard 
for purposes of comparison. Thus, Mr. 
Justice Kellock points out in one place 
in his report that the non-operating railway 
employees were “at a disadvantage in the 
matter of paid statutory holidays, measured 
by the standard of the existing practice 
in the durable goods industry—the standard 
which the Railways themselves have now 
for a number of years put forward as the 
best available for comparison in such 
matters”. And Chief Justice Sloan makes 
the following relevant statements in his 
award: 

The durable goods industry has been 
generally used as a yardstick of comparison 
with railway working conditions. There are 
areas in which conditions are, to a degree, 
parallel for comparative use but there are 
divergencies which render the yardstick 
misleading and not an absolute guide.... 

In the overall result, it seems to me that 
the durable goods industry may, with some 
reservations, be regarded as a reasonably 
good guide. It has at least one virtue; 
there is no other. 


Of equal relevance and importance is the 
evidence as to the position of the Rail- 
ways themselves in past cases on the point 
under discussion. As long ago as 1950, 
one of the witnesses for the Railways before 
the arbitrator expressed the view that “we 
again consider that the proper comparison 
is the whole group of durable goods indus- 
tries, which is the higher paying group in 
manufacturing in any case”. 

Three short quotations from the submis- 
sions of the Railways to the 1952 Board 
will complete the history on this subject. 
They are as follows: 


The groups constituting the non-operating 
railway employees are of a diverse character 
and include many distinct occupational 
classifications. In the diversity of their work 
these employees may not unreasonably be 
regarded as a _ cross-section of Canadian 
industry. It has appeared, therefore, that 
their average hourly earnings should be 
compared with those in manufacturing, and 
for this purpose durable goods manufactur- 
ing has generally been used, as being closest 
in composition to the railway employees and 
as affording them the most favourable 
standard.... 

It is submitted that this offer (made 
earlier by the Railways) represented a fair 
approach to the problem and that the Rail- 
ways could not justify to the people of 
Canada the establishment of wage rates for 
this group on a_ level very substantially 
above that prevalent in the most nearly 
comparable sector of Canadian industry 
(viz., durable goods).... 

Once again the Railways must. emphasize 
that the work of the employees before this 
Board is broadly comparable with that in 
other industry and their wages can only be 
determined with justice to the employees 
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themselves, the Railways and the people of 


Canada by reference to the standards estab- 
lished currently in industry as a whole. 


In short, a careful study of the evidence 
submitted to us on the history of the 
discussions concerning a suitable standard 
for comparison, shows that all of the factors 
which the Railways brought to the atten- 
tion of this Board were before previous 
conciliation boards and arbitrators. It is 
true that the Railways appear to have done 
a much more detailed job of research and 
presentation in the present instance than 
they did in previous cases. However, 
presumably, by and large, the factors put 
before us were also in the minds of 
previous boards of conciliation and arbi- 
trators. It was admitted before us that 
there have been no changes in the factors 
which were formerly accepted as the bases 
for establishing durable goods as the most 
nearly comparable group to that of non- 
operating employees. We know of no 
reason to change the established juris- 
prudence on this point. On the contrary, 
we fully share the views expressed by 
previous reports and awards that, with the 
necessary reservations arising from the 
fact that the railway industry is unique 
and that it has some occupations which 
cannot be found elsewhere, the durable 
goods group of manufacturing industry 
remains the most nearly comparable and 
forms an appropriate standard as a guide 
to the settlement of disputes between the 
non-operating employees and the Railways. 

It is to be noted that the Unions have 
not always been willing to accept durable 
goods as the standard. At one time they 
insisted on parity with United States earn- 
ings; at another time they insisted on being 
compared with selected industries having 
higher earnings and a comparable history 
of collective bargaining. At last, however, 
the Unions are prepared to accept the 
position which the Railways had formerly 
advocated. They are now prepared to 
accept “Durable Goods” as the standard 
with which they desire to keep pace and, 
by necessary implication, beyond which 
they would not be justified in attempting 
to go. In view of this, it would be a pity 
if the established and accepted standard 
were now upset, unless there were very 
valid grounds for doing so. The evidence 
did not disclose any. In the totality of 
circumstances, we are of the opinion and so 
recommend that “Durable Goods” should 
continue to be accepted as the appropriate 
standard. However, in our opinion, no 
standard can be an absolute guide or be 
applied mathematically and mechanically, 
regardless of all other circumstances and 
factors. 


We now turn to the second important 
preliminary point, namely, that of the 
Railways’ ability to pay.  Uhis’ is of 
particular importance in the present case 
because the Railways have not merely 
taken the position that they can afford 
only so much and no more; instead they 
have taken the adamant position that they 
cannot afford to increase their labour costs 
by any amount whatever, not even a 
fraction of a cent per hour per employee. 


Some of the submissions of the Railways 
on their financial position would seem to 
be incontrovertible. Most of the facts 
supplied this Board related to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the following 
paragraphs will deal with the position of 
that railway only. It should also be borne 
in mind that the evidence relates only to 
the rail operations of the company and 
not to any of its non-rail operations. 

There is no doubt that the CPR has 
not enjoyed the permissive level of earn- 
ings established some years ago by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners in any 
year since the end of the war. Only in 
the year 1950 did it come close to meeting 
that level of earnings; in all the eleven 
years from 1945 to 1955 inclusive the earn- 
ings have been below and in all but 1950 
they have been substantially below the 
permissive level. 

There is no doubt that the rate of return 
on investment for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is below the rate of return on 
investment in many other industries and 
has been so for a considerable number of 
years. In fact, it was suggested by one 
of the witnesses for the Unions on the 
basis of considerable evidence, that a rate 
of return of around 3 per cent has been 
a very frequent occurrence in the entire 
history of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and that the years when the rate of return 
exceeded 3 per cent were relatively few. 

Perhaps the most important fact which 
the Railways emphasized and supported by 
considerable and impressive evidence is the 
one relating to the limits which present 
circumstances impose on the possibilities 
of increasing earnings through increased 
freight rates. We are inclined to accept 
as a fact that the competition of other 
forms of transportation and, in particular, 
trucking transportation, makes it impossible 
for the Railways to increase freight rates 
across the board and that, indeed, in some 
cases they may have to reduce rates in 
order to attract new traffic or to recover 
some lost to competing modes of trans- 
portation. Railway spokesmen agreed that 
there is still room for increased revenue 
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from increased freight rates and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway witness estimated that 
his railway could augment its revenues 
from such a source by $15 millions a year 
for traffic in Canada and an additional $6 
millions from traffic on which American 
rates apply, or a total of some $21 millions 


a year. However, he insisted that that 
would be the limit of the addition to 
railway income from any freight rate 
increases, 


The above facts seem to us to stand 
uncontradicted. We are not in a position 
to question the estimate of the witness for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway relative to 
the amount of additional income which 
may still be available through freight rate 
increases. The witness concerned was 
frank enough to inform the Board that 
his estimate was not based on any very 
careful mathematical analysis but was 
based on his general knowledge and 
general impressions of the situation as a 
result of his experience over the last few 
years. No doubt, the estimate of the 
witness was likely conservative rather than 
the opposite. However, it would be fruit- 
less conjecture for this Board to attempt 
to weigh it, since its members have neither 
the information nor the necessary traffic 
experience on which to base a judgment. 

The question before us is: to what 
extent should these facts affect the requests 
of the employees, assuming that they, or 
part of them, are justified by comparison 
with the established standard, namely, 
“Durable Goods”. The evidence before us 
shows that in every year beginning with 
1945 the Canadian Pacific Railway made 
a substantial profit on its rail operations, 
even though the Railways claim that such 
profits were never adequate. The claim is, 
that in fairness to the shareholders, the 
earnings of the Railway must be increased 
to a more appropriate level before labour 
costs are increased, because in the view 
of the Railways the level of earnings of 
their employees meets a reasonable standard 
of adequacy at the present time. They 
argue that in order to meet the require- 
ments of this age and the pressures of 
competition, the Railways must invest 
hundreds of millions of dollars in new and 
modern equipment, and that the investors 
of such huge sums of capital are entitled 
to a higher return on their investment. 
They submit that, unless this Board is 
satisfied that their employees are below a 
reasonable standard of adequacy, the 
employees should not receive any increased 
share of the income of the industry without 
the shareholders first improving their share, 
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Further, the Railways claim that they are 
no longer in a position to pass increased 
costs on to their customers to any appre- 
ciable extent and that, consequently, in- 
creased labour costs would merely mean a 
reduction of the net earnings of the Rail- 
ways even below the unsatisfactory level at 
which they have been in recent years. 

The question of ability to pay is always 
a difficult one in wage determinations. At 
best, it is only one of the factors that must 
be taken into account. There is, in our 
respectful opinion, a great deal of validity 
in a statement made by Mr. Justice Wilson 
in his conciliation board report in 1950. 
We quote this statement because of its 
clarity and relevance: 

The Board agrees that the financial con- 
dition of the Railways cannot be pleaded 
for the purpose of perpetuating any in- 
justice to its employees. The Board agrees 
with the Unions that rail workers must not 
be required to accept sub-standard wages or 
onerous working hours in order to under- 
write railway deficits. If the higher wages 


are deserved they must be paid and the 
public must pay the cost. 


His Lordship’s observation has even 
greater weight in the present circumstances 
when there are not any deficits to be con- 
sidered but merely a claim that the profits 
are inadequate. And there are factors 
affecting railway revenues which place the 
responsibility of solving the financial prob- 
lems of the railways on other shoulders 
than those of the employees. 


The major such factor is the Crownsnest 
Pass grain rate. Chief Justice Sloan dealt 
with this matter in great and enlightening 
detail in his award in 1954. It is not 
necessary to cover all of the ground again. 
It will be remembered that the Crowsnest 
Pass rate has existed unchanged, except for 
a few years in the early twenties, since 
1897. In other words, the Railways obtain 
for grain shipments from the Prairies west 
to Vancouver and east to the head of the 
Lakes a rate which is the same in 1956 
as it was in 1897, in spite of the fact that 
all other costs have multiplied many times 
in the intervening 60 years. This rate is 
established by statute and neither the 
Railways nor the Board of Transport 
Commissioners can change it. It may 
safely be assumed that in the opinion of 
the Government and of Parliament, this 
has been considered for the welfare of 
Canada’s export industry and, therefore, for 
the welfare of the Canadian economy as 
a whole. 


The Railways estimate that if an 
economic rate were established for the grain 
now shipped under the Crowsnest rate, 
each of the two railway systems would 
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increase its net revenue by something 
between $35 millions and $40 millions per 
year. This would have doubled the net 
earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railways 
in 1955 and more than doubled the net 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways 
for that year. Even over the ten or eleven 
years since the end of the war an economic 
rate in place of the Crowsnest rate would 
have meant hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to the two Canadian railway systems. 


As has already been said, Chief Justice 
Sloan dealt with this matter in considerable 
detail. We cannot do better than quote a 
short section of his comments on this point: 


The Railways, in seeking means_ to 
retrench, are now, it seems to me, asking 
the working men and women of the non- 
operating force to accept working conditions 
less favourable than those now enjoyed in 
comparative industries.... In that sense 
employees of the Railways, represented before 
me, are being asked to subsidize the effects 
of a national policy. 

If I am right in my conclusion that the 
direct and indirect effects of the Crowsnest 
Pass rates are a major contributing factor 
to the present situation in which the Rail- 
ways find themselves, and the evidence before 
me can lead me to no other rational con- 
clusion, then it is my respectful opinion that 
some fair share at least of this burden should 
be shouldered by the people of Canada from 
the national treasury—a suggestion not 
entirely bare of relevant precedent.... 

This field is one of grave comprehensive 
public policy. I have entered upon it with 
trepidation. I would have, however, felt 
remiss in the broader concept of my own 
duty had I sought to escape a heavy respon- 
sibility by refusing to recognize and record 
circumstances of paramount public impor- 
tance and ever increasing economic conse- 
quence. These circumstances are relevant 
and basic in this inquiry because, unless 
examined, would result, as I have said, in 
non-operating rail employees, in effect, sub- 
sidizing public policy by a contribution 
measured in terms of the prevailing disparity 
in conditions of their employment. 


The evidence adduced before this Board 
fully supports the facts which Chief Justice 
Sloan outlined in his award and the con- 
clusions which he set down. Whatever 
remedy the Government and Parliament of 
Canada may consider appropriate, and 
whether or not they consider any remedy 
necessary, the fact remains that the Rail- 
ways are by statute required to carry grain 
at an uneconomic rate which causes them 
losses of many millions of dollars each year. 
It would, in our opinion, be the height of in- 
justice if, to use Chief Justice Sloan’s words, 
the non-operating employees were required 
to subsidize “public policy by a contribu- 
tion measured in terms of the prevailing 
disparity in conditions of their employ- 
ment”. We do not believe that the people 
of Canada would wish or, indeed, condone 


such a result. The Crowsnest rate is not 
the only factor which is beyond the control 
both of the Railways and of the employees. 
Another one is passenger service. This has 
resulted in consistent huge losses to the 
Railways, losses in the order of $45 millions 
annually. The nature of the franchise 
which Parliament has given the railway 
industry requires it to provide services for 
passengers which are frequently uneconomic. 
The Railways must maintain those services 
and any reduction of them must first 
receive the approval of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. Railway experts 
expressed the opinion to this Board that 
as a result of the modernization program 
which the Railways have introduced, they 
believe that in time the Railways will 
surmount the problem of unprofitable 
passenger service. We hope that this will 
prove to be the case. In the meantime, 
however, it remains true that the revenues 
of the Railways have always been seriously 
affected by passenger service losses and are 
still so affected. Whatever the appropriate 
remedy may be for that, either through 
action by the Railways or through action 
by Parliament, it is our opinion that, again, 
railway employees must not be required to 
subsidize unprofitable passenger service. 
That service is necessary, even when 
unprofitable, in order to enable the citizens 
and residents of this huge country to move 
about as required by their circumstances. 
In other words, it is a necessity for the 
welfare of all the Canadian people that 
such services be available. It cannot be 
the wish of the same Canadian people that 
their comfort, convenience and needs be 
subsidized by those of them who happen 
to work for the Railways. 

One other matter is relevant to this 
discussion. We were informed that in cases 
before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
traditionally been used as the “yardstick” 
railway. We can readily understand the 
*reasons for this in cases involving freight 
rate increases. On the other hand, this 
Board has grave doubts as to whether it 
is as valid to use the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as the “yardstick” railway for 
purposes of determining the wages and 
working conditions of all railway employees. 
After all, the Canadian National Railways 
employ a considerably large number of 
workers, indeed, substantially more than 
half of the employees represented before 
us. Canadian National Railways employees 
are in effect employed by the people of 
Canada. It may well be that the Cana- 
dian National Railways is the more appro- 
priate yardstick for wage determination, 


since its employees certainly have a right 
to request from the people of Canada who 
employ them that their standard be kept 
at a level with the nearest comparable 
standard in Canadian industry. 


At all events, the Chairman has kept the 
financial evidence of the railways care- 
fully in mind and has given their claim of 
inability to pay weight in seeking recom- 
mendations which would be fair and just 
in all the circumstances. Mr. Lewis, on 
the other hand, supports the position of 
the Unions that the claim of inability to 
pay should not play any part in the recom- 
mendations of this Board, particularly since 
he is not convinced that the claim is valid 
in most of its aspects. Both signatories to 
this report are, however, agreed that it is 
not possible to redress the disparity between 
the earnings of non-operating employees and 
the earnings of durable goods employees in 
one adjustment. The total cost of such an 
adjustment would be heavier than the rail- 
way industry should be asked to bear 
immediately and all at one time. Conse- 
quently, the recommendations which we 
make in the hope that they will form the 
basis of a settlement between the parties 
fall short of parity with the “Durable 
Goods” standard for the reasons given. 


Wages 


The Unions originally asked for an in- 
crease in wage rates of 18 per cent. Part 
of that request they sought to justify by 
arguing that the employees are entitled to 
an increase which would compensate them 
for the lag behind the “Durable Goods” 
standard which they have suffered since 
their last increase. We cannot accept this 
part of the Unions’ submission. Firstly, the 
lag was partly due to the conscious deci- 
sion of the Unions themselves in the fall 
of 1953 not to seek a wage increase at 
that time, although they obviously in- 
tended to do so one year later and, as a 
result of unavoidable delays, could not do 
so until two years later. Secondly, it is 
surely impossible to Justify rectifying a lag 
by increasing rates, since such rate in- 
creases would continue after the period 
when they merely compensated for the lag. 


On the other hand, the position of the 
Railways that the employees represented 
before this Board shouid not receive any 
increase at all appears to us, with respect, 
to be both impractical and unjust. No 
matter what standard be used at any given 
time, one thing is certain and that is that 
the standard has not remained stationary. 
In the present case, it must be remembered 
that the employees before us have not had 
any increase in wages since September 1952, 
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by virtue of an agreement which terminated 
at December 31, 1953. Thus, from every 
consideration of equity, the employees rep- 
resented before us are entitled to a sub- 
stantial improvement in their earnings. 

It must be borne in mind that since the 
non-operating employees’ present wages and 
salaries were established in September 1952, 
wage and salary earners generally have 
enjoyed increased earnings. Civil servants, 
employees in Crown companies, employees 
in “Durable Goods” and in manufacturing 
generally have all received increases, in 
some cases two or three during the period. 
The people of Canada would surely not 
expect their employees on the Canadian 
National Railways to accept a settlement 
which would give them no adjustment in 
earmings during a period of four years in 
which their other employees in the Civil 
Service and in Crown corporations, their 
representatives in Parliament and in the 
Legislatures, their judiciary and all other 
pubhe servants, have been granted sub- 
stantial increases in wages and _ salaries. 
The owners of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the other Railways should 
not, in our respectful opinion, expect their 
employees to continue working without any 
improvement in earnings while employees 
in “Durable Goods” and in manufacturing 
generally enjoy a continuous and substan- 
tial advance in their earnings. It is 
apparent, therefore, that no settlement of the 
present, dispute would be fair and equitable 
unless an adequate upward adjustment in 
wages were granted. 

The question of what that adjustment 
should be has given the signatories to this 
report:much concern. At January 1956, the 
“Durable Goods” average was $1:573 per 
hour while the non-operating average was 
$1-467 per hour. This is a difference of 
about 102 cents and would require an in- 
crease of over 7 per cent for non-operating 
employees effective January 1, 1956. The 
chairman is of the opinion that, while 
“Durable Goods” should remain as a guide, 
it is not possible to use it as an absolute 
standard in disregard of other factors which 
govern and must govern wage determina- 
tion. While he recognizes that the wages 
of the employees of the Railways have 
remained unchanged since September 1952, 
it is also a fact that to attempt to estab- 
lish parity with “Durable Goods” would 
place far too heavy a burden on the earn- 
ings and finances of the Railways. Mr. 
David Lewis has some reservations on this 
point but agrees that the proposed recom- 
mendations are, in the circumstances, fair 
both to the employees and to the Railways. 
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The present hourly rate for Labourer is 
$1.22-3 and that for skilled tradesmen $1.71. 

After careful consideration of all the 
evidence before us we make the following 
recommendations as to wages. in the belief 
that during the term of a two-year agree- 
ment the settlement proposed will remove 
part, but not all of the disparity between 


the earnings of non-operating railway 
employees and employees in ‘Durable 
Goods”. In view of the anticipated 


buoyaney of the Canadian economy, the 
increases proposed should be within the 
financial reach of the Railways during the 
years 1956 and 1957:— 

(1) An increase of 6 per cent in the wage 
rates of all non-operating railway employees 
effective April 1, 1956. 

(2) One-half of this increase 
retroactive to January 1, 1956. 

(3) A further increase of 2 per cent 
effective November 1, 1956, such further 
increase to be on the wage rates as they 
were at December 31, 1955. 

(4) A further increase of 3 per cent 
effective June 1, 1957, such further increase 
also to be computed on the wage rates as 
they were at December 31, 1955. 

(5) The collective agreement to be effec- 
tive from January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1957, or for a period of two years. 


to be 


Health and Welfare 


The Unions requested that the Railways 
pay 8 cents per hour per employee toward 
a non-contributory health and welfare plan 
which would comprise wide coverage in- 
cluding life insurance, hospitalization, 
surgical and medical costs, weekly pay 
during absence for sickness and accidents, 
and other related benefits. The Railways 
took the position that, on the whole, the 
protection requested by the Unions should 
not form part of a collective agreement. 
Their spokesman emphasized his opinion 
that such protection should be the respon- 
sibility of the individual employees to 
obtaim in accordance with his particular 
circumstances, needs and desires. There 
was a direct implication that the Railways 
would be ready to facilitate a group pro- 
tection plan of any sort through the deduc- 
tion of premiums for the employees, a 
practice which is already prevalent in 
several instances on both railway systems, 
but that the employees themselves should 
pay for such a plan. The Railways further 
took the position that the cost of their 
pension schemes is such that they are 
justified in claiming that their contribu- 
tion to the welfare of their employees, of 
which pensions must be considered to be a 
part, 1s already as high as that in outside 


industry. Finally, they claimed that the 
part of their pension schemes which pro- 
vides that half the pension continue to be 
paid to the spouse of certain retired 
employees after their death is, in effect, an 
important life insurance provision. 

In our opinion, the evidence does not 
permit the acceptance either of the Unions’ 
request as proposed or of the Railways’ 
arguments. The evidence is clear that 
health and welfare plans have increasingly 
become an integral part of  labour- 
management relationships and that, in 
increasing degree, such plans are becoming 
part of collective bargaining and of collec- 
tive agreements. The evidence is also clear 
that such health and welfare plans are 
present in industry regardless of the exist- 
ence of and in addition to pension schemes. 
We find it impossible to accept the propo- 
sition that, at this stage of Canadian 
labour-management relationships, a health 
and welfare plan is not an appropriate and 
accepted part of collective bargaining. 
Nothing in present-day Canadian experi- 
ence supports the position of the Railways. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Mr. Justice Kellock, in his report 
on the 1954 dispute, when dealing with the 
then request by the Unions for paid sick 
leave, which he rejected, also stated: 

I think, however, in view of the current 
trend in industry towards some form of 
protection against the misfortune or disaster 
of illness or injury, the time has come when 
some contributory plan ought to be instituted 
for the benefit of railway employees. 


With respects, we fully agree with His 
Lordship. However, the request of the 
Unions for a non-contributory scheme 
costing the employers 8 cents per hour, is, 
on the evidence, far beyond the prevalent 
practice in industry. The evidence was 
overwhelming that the most common 
practice in Canadian industry is a con- 
tributory welfare plan, the cost of which is 
shared equally by employer and employee. 
We cannot see any justification for recom- 
mending in respect of the employees of the 
Railways a more favourable type of welfare 
arrangement than that which is prevalent 
in industry generally. Union spokesmen, as 
well as the Railways, agreed that it would 
require some considerable number of months 
to negotiate and to put into effect an 
appropriate health and welfare plan. It is 
obvious that this Board should not usurp 
the role of the parties and attempt to 
impose on them any particular form of 
benefit. These must remain subject to 
negotiations between them and subject to 
the wishes of the employees as well as the 
Unions and the Railways. 


After careful consideration of all the 
factors involved, we recommend that a 
contributory health and welfare plan be 
instituted and put into effect no later than 
January 1, 1957, such plan to cost a total 
of 5 cents per hour per employee, towards 
which the Railways would contribute one- 
half the cost, namely, 24 cents per hour per 
employee commencing January 1, 1957. 


Statutory Holidays 


Most of the collective agreements, with 
minor exceptions, now provide for the 
observance of seven Statutory Holidays, 
namely, New Year's Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. As 
a result of the award of Chief Justice Sloan 
on the 1954 dispute, hourly-paid employees 
and certain train service employees receive 
pay for five of these seven holidays when 
not worked. Since employees, when they 
work on these five holidays, receive, in 
addition to a day’s pay for the holiday, 
pay at regular rates for the hours worked. 

For the sake of clarity, the Unions’ 
requests for amendments in this sphere 
may be divided into three parts as 
follows :— 

(1) The addition of an eighth holiday, 
namely Remembrance Day, to be observed 
by everybody. 

(2) Pay for all eight holidays when not 
worked to hourly-rated and train service 
employees who now receive pay for five 
holidays. 

(3) An extra day’s pay to monthly-rated 
employees in a pay period during which 
one of the eight holidays occurs. 


We deal first and very briefly with the 
third part of the request. Both during the 
presentations to the Board of Conciliation 
and during arbitration of the dispute in 
1954, the Unions took the position that 
monthly-rated employees were not paid for 
hohdays observed by them, whereas the 
Railways took the position that they were, 
in effect, paid for them by virtue of the 
fact that their monthly pay was not reduced 
during a month in which a holiday occurred. 
This matter was dealt with very thoroughly 
both by Mr. Justice Kellock in his con- 
cihation board report and by Chief Justice 
Sloan in his arbitration award. Both the 
learned justices reached the conclusion that 
monthly-rated employees were, in effect, 
paid for statutory holidays not worked by 
virtue of the fact that their monthly pay 
remained unaffected by the occurrence of 
such a holiday. 

The very way in which the Unions 
phrased their present request on this point 
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emphasizes the correctness of the conclu- 
sions reached by their Lordships. The 
Unions do not simply request that 
employees on monthly rate be given eight 
holidays off with pay, they are, by the 
circumstances, constrained to phrase their 
request in the form of an extra day’s pay 
during a month in which a holiday occurs. 
This hardly meets the accepted philosophy 
behind payment for statutory holidays, 
namely, compensation for earnings other- 
wise lost through the occurrence of the 
holiday. 

Without going into any further detail, 
we are respectfully of the opinion that the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Justice Kellock 
and by Chief Justice Sloan should stand 
and suggest to the Unions that this matter 
should be considered settled. Thus, in the 
opinion of the Board, the request for an 
extra day’s pay to monthly-rated employees 
during a pay period in which a holiday 
occurs cannot be justified and should not 
be granted. 

On the evidence submitted, there is no 
doubt but that payment for eight statutory 
holidays is the most common pattern, not 
only in durable goods but in all manufac- 
turing. In the former, 52-6 per cent of 
employees enjoyed, as at April 1955, eight 
statutory holidays and for all manufacturing 
the figure was 47-3 per cent; 10-7 per cent in 
“Durable Goods” and 11-2 per cent in all 
manufacturing enjoyed seven paid statutory 
holidays. If the two figures are combined 
we have 63-3 per cent in “Durable Goods” 
and 58-5 per cent in all manufacturing 
enjoying seven or eight paid statutory 
holidays per year. These figures are taken 
from an Exhibit filed by the Railways 
(c-71) which also gives the information that 
the average number of paid statutory holi- 
days for employees for whom information 
was available at April 1955 was 6-84. 

After careful consideration of the 
evidence above briefly summarized, we 
recommend the addition of one paid 
statutory holiday, namely, Thanksgiving 
Day, during 1956, and the further addition 
of one statutory holiday, namely, Victoria 
Day, during 1957, both of which are now 
observed but not paid for. These addi- 
tional paid statutory holidays are to affect 
all the employees who now receive pay for 
five statutory holidays and payment should 
be on the same basis as that used at the 
present time both as to holidays worked 
and not worked. 

This recommendation seeks to close the 
gap in two stages. It means, in effect, 
that during 1956 the employees before us 
would receive pay for six statutory holi- 
days and, during 1957, for seven such 
holidays. 
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Conclusion and Summary 


Precisely because of the basic importance 
of the railway industry to the whole Cana- 
dian economy and to the welfare of the 
Canadian people we deem it our duty, as 
representatives of the public, and consider 
it to be the duty also of the Railways and 
of their employees, to seek a _ peaceful 
settlement of their dispute. In the opinion 
of the Board it will prove most difficult 
to find a basis for peaceful settlement 
unless the Railways are prepared to recog- 
nize that their employees are entitled to 
earnings which reflect a just and appropriate 
relationship to those which they them- 
selves considered in the past to be the 
most nearly comparable group in outside 
industry, namely, the “Durable Goods”. 
Similarly, the Unions must be prepared to 
acknowledge and to give weight to the 
particular problems at present confronting 
the Railways of Canada. In the recom- 
mendations which we respectfully make for 
the peaceful settlement of the present 
dispute, we have sought to give weight to 
both these considerations. This is not a 
Board of Arbitration nor a Royal Commis- 
sion. Our recommendations are made 
solely in the interest of providing a basis 
for settlement. We urge the parties to 
accept our proposed terms of settlement 
which upon examination we believe will 
prove to compare favourably with the 
current pattern of settlements in industry 
generally. 

The recommendations 
summarized as follows: 

(1) That the parties sign a collective 
agreement to be effective for two years 
from January 1, 1956, until December 31, 
1957. 

(2) That effective April 1, 1956, the non- 
operating employees before us receive a 
wage increase of 6 per cent of their rates 
as they were at December 31, 1955, half of 
said 6 per cent to be retroactive to January 
1, 1956. 

(3) That effective November 1, 1956, 
there be a further wage increase of 2 per 
cent on the rates as at December 31, 1955. 

(4) That effective June 1, 1957, there be 
a further increase of 3 per cent on the wage 
rates as at December 31, 1955, to remain 
effective until the termination date of the 
agreement. 

(5) That effective January 1, 1957, a 
health and welfare plan be instituted for 
the employees before us, on a contributory 
basis, costing in total 5 cents per hour per 
employee, toward the cost of which the 
Railways are to contribute 24 cents per 
hour per employee commencing January 1, 


may now be 


1957, the details of such plan to be nego- 
tiated by the parties by said date. 


(6) That all the employees who now 
receive pay for five statutory holidays 
receive pay for a sixth holiday, namely, 
Thanksgiving Day, during 1956, on the 
same basis as they now receive it for the 
five holidays, 


(7) That all the employees referred to 
in the immediately preceding point receive 


MINORITY 


The Conciliation Board in this matter 
was established pursuant to certain wages 
and other demands made by a group of 
unions representing about 91 per cent of 
the non-operating employees of the Rail- 
ways above mentioned. 

The total number of non-operating 
employees on these Railways amounts to 
141,744 (based on average monthly counts 
for the 12 months ending September 30, 
1955). Of these, 128,315 are organized and 
represented by the unions, while 13,429 are 
not so organized. (See Appendix 2 pro- 
duced by the unions, as corrected.) 
Together they comprise 78 per cent of all 
railway employees. 

For purposes of this report, where non- 
operating employees are referred to by the 
abbreviation “non-ops”, reference is made 
to the whole group of 141,744. I see no 
practical or useful way to deal with the 
issues in dispute except to deal with these 
employees as a group. It is obvious that 
any changes in wages or other benefits 
would have to be extended to the unor- 
ganized as well as to those represented by 
the Unions. 

The Unions’ demands can be summar- 
ized as follows:— 

1. Wages—An increase of 18 per cent. 

2. Welfare—A payment of an amount 
equivalent to 8 cents per hour, to be used 
in purchasing a wide range of insurance, 
hospitalization, surgical, medical and sick- 
ness benefits. 

3. Statutory Holidays—Three additional 
paid statutory holidays to the five already 
enjoyed and payment of an extra day’s or 
extra days’ pay to monthly rated employees 
im any month in which a holiday or holi- 
days occur. 

The Railways’ position with respect to 
the three demands is that in each area— 
wages, welfare and paid holidays—the 
employees are fairly and adequately com- 
pensated, taking all relevant circumstances 
into account, and that no increases are 
justified at the present time or for the 
next contract period. 


pay for a seventh statutory holiday, 
namely, Victoria Day, in 1957, on the same 
basis. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Ertc G. Taynor, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Davy Lewis, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 9th day 
of April, 1956. 


REPORT 


These demands, if allowed in full, would 
involve a cost of some 37 cents per hour 
or a 25 per cent increase in the average 
hourly earnings of the “non-ops” employees, 

To show the fantastic nature of these 
demands in dollars, the Railways produced 
Exhibit C-39. The figures in this exhibit 
were not questioned during the hearings. 
In summary they are as follows: 


Cost of 1 per cent wage increase to all 


TODS OPS srspeicie sis eratscsiatsieraiie a een csshotnere sane eke $ 4,352,900 
Extended on basis of 18 per cent demand 78,353,000 
Statutory holidays, including 3. addi- 

tional for hourly rated and bonus of 

8 for monthly paid, would amount to.. 8,951,000 
Welfare Plan as proposed..........-..0. 23,973,000 


A total for this ‘‘non-ops” group of....$ 111,277,000 


As no question of differentials between 
this group and other railway employees was 
raised by the Unions, it is in my mind a 
fair assumption that the Unions take for 
granted that the Railways would not 
change those already existing. On this 
basis, if the demands as made were 
extended to all railway employees, we 
would arrive at the staggering sum total 
of $159,406,000. 


If any comment is needed to show how 
utterly unrealistic such a demand is, we 
need go no farther than to compare the 
figure with the combined net rail income 
for Canada’s two major railways, CNR and 
CPR, for 1955, which totalled $69,000,000. 

Sometimes these wage demands are 
referred to as getting a bigger slice of the 
“pie” but in this case the Unions want 
all the “pie” plus one whole “pie” that is 
not there, and then some. 

It is true that before the Board Mr. 
Hall, representing the Unions, stated that 
some concessions could be made in the 
welfare demand, what these were he did 
not say; so the above figures could 
perhaps be modified to the extent of 
whatever part of the $23,973,000 Mr. Hall 
had in his mind as a concession. 

These demands were served upon the 
Railways in November 1955. Negotiations 
between the parties were unsuccessful and 
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the present Board of Conciliation com- 
menced its hearings on January 30, 1956. 

A mass of evidence and argument was 
put before the Board, involving some 1,500 
pages of transcript and over 90 exhibits, 
some of which covered many pages. 

I shall endeavour to deal with the three 
heads under which the demands fall in the 
inverse order to that in which they are 
mentioned above. 


Statutory Holidays 

The hourly paid “non-ops” now have 
five paid statutory holidays. The demand 
is for three more holidays for this group 
and for acceptance of the rather startling 
proposition that the monthly paid “non- 
ops” should receive a “bonus” of a day’s 
pay (although it is not referred to by this 
term by the Unions) in any month in 
which a holiday oceurred. If one or more 
additional holidays occurred in any month, 
of course, the “bonus” would be increased 
accordingly. 

This same demand on a larger basis, L.e., 
for eight statutory holidays and _ other 
benefits, was made before Mr. Justice 
Sloan, acting as an arbitrator. Its whole 
justification was carefully considered by 
him and, in an award dated November 19, 
1954, effective January 1, 1955, Mr. Justice 
Sloan, for the reasons set out in his award 
(which I shall not attempt to set out here), 
awarded this same group of employees five 
paid statutory holidays to the hourly-paid 
group and held that the monthly paid 
employees were already being paid for 
statutory holidays not worked. Mr. Justice 
Sloan also granted certain increased vaca- 
tion benefits. With the paid holidays, he 
estimated the total cost of his award at 
$6,931,000. 

The significant part of the award, how- 
ever, as it may affect these proceedings, 
is the penultimate paragraph thereof, and 
I quote: 

The implementation of this award will, 
in my view of the evidence, remove under 
presently existing circwmstances, in great if 
not total measure, the disparity in working 
conditions now operating against those Rail- 
way employees to whom it applies. (Italies 
mine.) 


Mr. Justice Sloan was referring to cir- 
cumstances existing as of January 1, 1955. 
In my opinion the onus was on the Unions 
to show this Board either— 

(a) that circumstances had changed in 
the period since January 1, 1955, with 
respect to statutory holidays in Canada as 
a whole; or 

(b) that some new evidence which was 
not made before Mr. Justice Sloan would 
now justify this demand. 
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Neither of these alternatives was estab- 
lished and I would therefore recommend 
no change on the presnt basis of awarding 
paid statutory holidays. 


Welfare Benefits 


The employees ask for an amount of 8 
cents per hour to purchase certain non- 
contributory broad life insurance, hospital- 
ization, medical, surgical, sickness and 
accident benefits, the total cost of which 
would be, as is pointed out above, some 
$23,973,000. This is the amount that Mr. 
Hall intimated the Unions would make 
some concession on. Generally such a 
demand is made on a basis of certain 
specific and desired coverages, whose cost 
is then estimated after an exhaustive survey 
of the risks to be covered. On _ being 
questioned as to the rather unusual form 
of the demand, Mr. Hall excused this by 
saying that no real negotiations had taken 
place between the parties on this score. 
An estimate prepared by some alleged but 
unnamed insurance specialists was placed 
before the Board giving the probable cost 
of a long list of benefits. The value, if 
any, of this document, prepared with none 
of the pertinent facts available as to 
proportion of male to female, married to 
single, age groupings, etc., is very doubtful 
to say the least. 

In my opinion, the matter of fringe 
benefits, including pensions and _ other 
welfare items, from the point of view of 
cost to the employer and what actually 
is obtained therefrom by the employee, 
must be looked at as a whole. If the 
whole benefits received and the total cost 
are comparable to the highest industrial 
standard offered for comparison, then there 
would seem to be no justification to say 
that one or other of the long list of the items 
which are covered to a larger or less degree 
elsewhere, if missing, must therefore be 
added to the total cost of the package, 
whatever the total cost may have advanced 
to at that time. 

This is the position taken by the Rail- 
ways with respect to this demand, and I 
quote from the Railways’ summation, p. 59: 

It is the position of the Railways there- 
fore that in the field of welfare benefits, 
the employees of the Railways are now in 
a preferred position even comparing them 


with the leaders in the community, that is, 
durable goods. 


The Unions attempt to justify their 
demand on a comparison with durable 
goods and all manufacturing, but even their 
own exhibits showed no justification what- 
ever for the position taken that any such 


plan, even if justified by all other circum- 
stances, should be on a non-contributory 
basis. r 

The Railways at the present time are 
contributing more to the general area of 
fringe benefits by pension benefits than the 
total average cost to the employer in 
durable goods. Durable goods is mentioned 
as having probably the highest average cost 
level in all industry. However, I do not 
wish to infer that durables on any score 
are a proper or just comparison with the 
railway industry for the reasons I mention 
later on in this report. Nevertheless, if 
the very highest existing level of fringe 
benefits that can be found is exceeded in 
cost by what the railway employees are 
how getting, the proposition advanced by 
the Railways must, in my opinion, be 
maintained. 

In this connection the Railways pro- 
duced Exhibit C-66, which was a study 
prepared by this same group of Unions for 
submission to the Sloan arbitration late 
in 1954. This study shows that the average 
contribution made by durable goods to 
health and welfare benefits was 2-7 cents 
per hour. Added to this was an estimated 
cost of life insurance benefits of -6 cents 
per hour, These two items add up to 3-3 
cents per hour. 

A further item of the fringe benefit 
group is, of course, pensions. A detailed 
study of pension plans in industry was not 
available; at least none was produced by 
the Unions. However, one of the Railway 
witnesses did produce a study of pension 
costs in nine of the leading companies in 


the durable goods conglomeration, The 
combined average cost for these nine 
companies was 7 cents per hour. The 


Economic Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in a publication setting 
out the situation as of April 1, 1955, shows 
that out of 2,817 establishments covered 
involving 387,550 employees, only 58-3 per 
cent had pension plans in effect covering 
plant employees. Therefore, adjusting the 
7 cents above mentioned for this ratio, the 
average pension cost in the large sample 
covered results in a figure of 4-1 cents per 
hour. This, when added to the 3-3 cents re- 
sults in a total cost for all welfare benefits 
in durables, including pensions, of 7-4 cents 
per hour. This must be compared to the 
Railways’ proven contribution to pensions 
of just over 11 cents per hour, which, as 
the evidence also shows, has not yet 
reached its peak. In other words, over a 
period of years this 11 cents plus will 
increase until a balanced level is reached. 

Without going into detail, an important 
and unusual feature of the Railways’ 
pension plan is certainly the suvivorship 


benefits. These no doubt contribute in 
some measure to the high cost but, where 
they apply, give all the protection and in 
a larger measure than is ordinarily pro- 
vided by relatively small amounts of life 
insurance coverage in other welfare plans. 

These survivorship benefits provide for a 
pension to the wife if the husband dies in 
service or after retirement on pension. 

Mr. Gossage, at Vol. 3, p: 216, of his 
evidence, pointed out in this connection 
that, as an example of this feature of 
protection to surviving widows, since 
January 1, 1953, when it became effective 
under CPR plan alone, 296 widows are 
receiving pensions which average $63.90 per 
month. Based on the average age of this 
group and Government annuity tables, the 
average capital value of the actual pay- 
ments would be a sum of $12238. I 
merely cite this as an example of how far 
ahead this is of the usual $2,000 to $3,000 
life insurance coverage under welfare plans 
in industry, when they exist at all. 

The railway employees are therefore 
receiving benefits in the fringe benefit area 
which are more costly than any known 
elsewhere in Canadian industry, at least as 
the facts presented to the Board would 
show. The fact that this high cost and 
high benefits have in the course of time 
been restricted to a certain part of that 
area rather than being spread more thinly 
over the entire area does not in any way 
lessen, in my opinion, the validity of the 
Railways’ position, that they are, if any- 
thing, out in front as regards the cost and 
amount of fringe benefits furnished to their 
employees. 

For the foregoing reasons, I would 
recommend no change to present conditions 
with respect to this demand of the Unions. 


Wage Demand 


In February 1953, the employees now 
before this Board agreed to a wage. settle- 
ment effective from September 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1953. From that date to 
November 1955, no demand for a wage 
merease by this group was made on the 
Railways. 

This to me is a very significant fact. 

At Vol. 1, p. 54, of the transcript, 
appears the following exchange between 
Mr. Hall, spokesman for the Unions and 
Mr. Taylor, Chairman of the Board: 


Mr. Taylor—Not only was there no in- 
crease put into effect but none was 


demanded. 
Mr. Hall—That’s right. We asked for it 


in terms of fringe benefits. 


This 
Sloan’s 


in Mr. Justice 
statutory 
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request culminated 
report granting paid 


holidays and improved vacation benefits, 
effective January 1, 1955. 

In my opinion, this disposes completely 
and effectively of any claims by the Unions 
that their wages “stagnated” during the 
period prior to January 1, 1956, or that 
any lag occurred which could be said to 
have an unfair or adverse effect on the 
agreed-upon wage levels. 

As I have pointed out above, the present 
wage demand was served on the Railways 
only in November 1955. 

The Unions’ submission to this Board is 
that wages of non-operating employees 
should be measured by the standard pro- 
vided through comparison with wages in 
that statistical industrial conglomerate 
known by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics as “durable goods industries” (Unions’ 
submission U-7, p. 14). The Railways’ 
position is that there were fundamental 
and basic differences between the railway 
industry and durable goods industries and 
that durable goods industries could not 
form an acceptable basis for a just deter- 
mination of wage levels in the railway 
industry which must serve all Canadians 
in all parts of Canada. 

The Railways, as they state, for the first 
time made a detailed analysis of the basic 
differences between the railway and durable 
goods industries. A review of earlier deci- 
sions of arbitrators and conciliation boards 
dealing with railway disputes, in one of 
which I participated, shows some concern 
at fixing railway wages in relation to wages 
in durable goods industries. It is unfor- 
tunate that the railways did not make this 
detailed analysis of differences previously, 
but that is what occurred. 


Even though as a member of the 1952 
Board I participated in using a comparison 
with durable goods, I am convinced in the 
hight of the facts brought to the attention 
of this Board that such a comparison is 
erroneous. Having come to this conclusion, 
to continue such a comparison in this 
dispute would merely be perpetuating an 
error; certainly no doctrine of stare decisis 
1s applicable under the circumstances in 
these proceedings. 

The most important difference between 
durables and the Railways in my view is 
that railway employees work throughout 
Canada and are not concentrated in high- 
wage areas as is the general pattern in 
durable goods. Railway workers are to be 
found in all provinces. Exhibit C-50 shows 
that in the Maritime Provinces, the Rail- 
ways had 12-1 per cent of their employees 
as compared with only 4:3 per cent of 
durable goods employees. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the Railways had 29-1 per cent 
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and durables only 5:5 per cent. In Ontario, 
where durables had 56-8 per cent of their 
employees and the railways 24-8 per cent, 
durables were generally concentrated in the 
high-wage area of Southern Ontario, while 
railway employees were spread throughout 
the province. Again, as was shown in 
Exhibit C-50, 39:2 per cent of non-operating 
railway employees work in rural communi- 
ties or small centres as compared with only 
26:5 per cent of durable goods employees. 
It must be remembered that railway wages 
are uniform throughout the country, which 
is in direct contrast with the situation in 
durable goods. Outside the railways, differ- 
ences in wage levels even for the same 
work in the same industry and, indeed, in 
the same company are dependent generally 
speaking upon the locality. 

Another important difference arises from 
the fact that the railway industry is a 
service industry while the industries com- 
prising durable goods are production indus- 
tries. From this basic difference in the 
nature of the industries, a number of 
important dissimilarities emerge. Outstand- 
ing is the proportion of revenues that is 
taken for wages. Exhibit C-49 sets up this 
condition most clearly. Railways through- 
out the period commencing in 1945 until 
the present have had an extremely high 
ratio of payrolls to total receipts. In 1954 
this was about 55 per cent. For durable 
goods it was only 26 per cent. The evi- 
dence shows that in the post-war period 
railway payrolls have been taking a growing 
proportion of revenues. In durable goods 
industries the proportion has remained 
almost the same. As a result, the cost 
impact of wage increases on the railways 
is much more severe. To offset a given 
percentage increase in wage costs, the 
Railways would have to increase their 
prices more than twice as much as durable 
goods industries (Vol. 1, pp. 80-81). 

As a service industry, in contrast to a 
production industry, a much higher propor- 
tion of labour expense in the Railways must 
be devoted to maintenance work. About 
40 per cent of railway revenues are taken 
up in maintenance work (Vol. I, p. 82). 
Maintenance work, in many cases, must be 
done on a job basis and does not permit 
of the savings arising from the mechaniza- 
tion of the repetitive processes of manu- 
facturing. 

The Railways produced Exhibit C-48, 
comparing the movement since 1939 of 
prices in various sections of durable goods 
industries with the Railways. Over this 
period there is no doubt the durable goods 
industries have been able to raise their 
prices to a greater extent and with less 


difficulty than the Railways; and the Rail- 
ways have now proved that their ability 
to adjust prices is severely restricted by 
intensive competition on a broad front. I 
was impressed with the serious restriction 
on the Railways’ ability to adjust prices 
arising from growing highway competition. 
The impact of this competition was clearly 
shown in the traffic evidence submitted by 
the Railways.’ The change in the situation 
since 1952 is marked. In 1953, the Rail- 
ways before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners estimated that general 
freight rate increases could yield a total 
of $75 million per annum for Canadian 
National and $56 million per annum for 
Canadian Pacific (Vol. IV, p. 247). Com- 
pared with this, the maximum possible 
yield from general freight rate increases at 
the present time is $20 million per annum 
for Canadian National and $15 million for 
Canadian Pacific. 


The Railways have found by experience 
—and this was demonstrated by reference 
to specific cases—that if all traffic is made 
subject to general rate increases some is 
lost forever. Even where traffic could be 
regained, it was proved that sometimes it 
was necessary to reduce rates to a level 
even lower than had existed prior to the 
increase being put into effect. Undoubtedly 
the Railways will be able to increase their 
revenues to some extent on traffic to the 
United States, or related to United States 
rates. The rates on this traffic were in- 
creased effective March 7, 1956. An 
estimate on a full year’s basis of the 
increased revenue from this traffic has been 
given at $6 million for Canadian National 
and $64 million for Canadian Pacific. That 
gives a total possible increase in revenue 
from freight rate increases of $26 million 
for Canadian National and $213 million for 
Canadian Pacific. This should be con- 
trasted with total revenues of over $600 
million for Canadian National and over 
$400 million for Canadian Pacific and 
represents an increase in total revenues of 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent only. 

The difficulty of the Railways in adjust- 
ing prices and the large proportion of 
revenues taken up by payrolls are reflected 
in the inadequate rate of return of the 
Railways. This is in strong contrast to 
the situation in durable goods. In recent 
years, the rate of return in the railway 
industry (Exhibit C-41) has been below 
2 per cent and for Canadian Pacific has 
not exceeded 3 per cent. The rate of 
return in durable goods industry has been 
around 12 per cent. While the Railways 
did not contend that they should have a 
rate of return equal to durable goods, they 


did contend that their present return was 
most unsatisfactory and that it made a 
comparison between the railway industry 
and durable goods grossly unfair. 


The Railways introduced evidence of 
other dissimilarities which must not be 
overlooked and which support the fact that 
no proper comparison can be made with 
durable goods. I shall not refer to these 
except to note the marked difference in 
both annual revenue per employee and 
capital investment per employee in the 
railway industry as contrasted with durable 
goods industries. The Railways, in Exhibits 
C-55 and C-56 and in evidence dealing 
with these exhibits (Vol. III, pp. 133 to 
142), showed that they were under a 
disability in the revenue associated with 
each employee and the capital associated 
with each employee as compared with 
durable goods. The absolute level of 
revenue per railway employee in 1945 was 
far below that in durable goods. Since 
then the rate of growth for the railways 
has been much less in spite of the fact 
that they have increased their investment 
per employee much more rapidly than have 
durable goods industries. This is summed 
up as follows (Vol. III, p. 142, 1. 31): 

This is we have a situation that our 
revenue per employee is low, our initial 
investment per employee is very high and 
the rate of new investment that is required 
is also very high and yet we are not getting 
the increase in revenue per employee that 
we would look for to carry this investment. 
From this it should also be obvious why the 
railways should be unable to increase the 
wages of their employees in the same propor- 
tion as these durable goods industries in 


which the inherent cost factors of producing 
revenue are so much more favourable. 


In the arbitration of 1950 (p. 10) 
reference is made to the fact that in 
comparing non-operating employees with 
durable goods, the highest-rated railway 
employees are not included. In the present 
case, however, the Railways introduced 
evidence to show a comparison under exist- 
ing rates between all wage-earners in the 
railway industry and all wage-earners in the 
durable goods industries. To make this 
comparison, the Railways (Vol. IV, p. 204, 
1. 4) eliminated from the non-operating 
group the clerical and supervisory employees 
who are not included in the durable goods 
average hourly earnings for wage-earners. 
They then added the wage-earning 
employees from the operating group in 
order to make a segment of wage-earners 
covering a similar range. Here again, for 
the first time, the Railways introduced new 
facts that compel consideration. The calcu- 
lation provided shows, after the necessary 
adjustments are made, the average hourly 
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earnings of railway workers for the 12- 
month period ending September 30, 1955, 
would be $1-598 compared with the average 
in the same period of durable goods 
industries of $1:549, a difference in favour 
of railway workers of about 5 cents per 
hour. If the comparison is made with the 
December 1955 figure for durable goods of 
$1-574, the difference remains in favour of 
the railway worker by some 2 cents per 
hour. I agree with the position taken by 
the Railways that a comparison between 
durable goods and non-operating employees 
for purposes of wage determination is 
improper, but I also conclude that if the 
relative position of the two groups of 
workers is to be considered in any way, the 
same range of workers in the railway 
industry must be looked at as is covered 
in the published figures for wage-earners 
in durable goods. Comparisons that have 
been made in the past have not made this 
logical and necessary adjustment. 

The outstanding fact, in my opinion, in 
dealing with wage questions in the railway 
industry, is that there is no group that is 
comparable to railway workers. As _ has 
been said, the railway industry in Canada 
iS a unique industry. The breadth of its 
operations and the fact that it has uniform 
rates across the country cannot be over- 
looked. While it does employ substantial 
numbers of craftsmen and labourers, who 
have their counterpart in industry, at the 
same time it employs many classes that do 
not have any counterpart in industry, for 
example, telegraphers and porters and 
running trades employees. The range of 
skills in the railway industry is very wide, 
as wide as the range of skills in the whole 
working population of the country. 

In my view the railway industry cannot 
be compared with any small group. The 
fact that it has approximately 200,000 
employees makes comparison with a limited 
group dangerous in itself. It seems clear to 
me that if the railway industry as an 
industry cannot be compared with any 
industrial group, then it is equally wrong 
to compare a group such as the non- 
operating employees with any industrial 
group. Non-operating employees, as I 
pointed out above, comprise 78 per cent 
of all railway employees and contain large 
numbers of employees who have no counter- 
part in industry, as the Unions recognized 
(Vio Wel. COnel 32.5 

In spite of the unique nature of the 
railway industyy, which must necessarily 
affect its employees, a standard by which 
to judge the fairmess and reasonableness 
of all railway wages was put forward by 
the Railways. In the very nature of 
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things, any standard applied to railway 
workers must have some disabilities. Only 
two standards were before the Board for 
consideration. I have dealt at length with 
why I cannot accept durable goods as a 
standard. The standard advanced by the 
Railways was as unique as the industry 
itself, in my experience, but, after giving 
the matter very careful consideration and 
recognizing the disabilities the criterion 
advanced by the Railways has, I believe 
that it does provide a more appropriate 
basis for testing wage levels in the railway 
industry than does durable goods. The 
railway criterion recognized that railway 
wages must meet a standard of adequacy 
and any excess over that standard must be 
governed by the ability of the industry to 
pay. The standard of adequacy advanced 
by the Railways for all railway workers 
was the average of all paid workers in the 
community from the highest to the lowest. 


All railway workers were not before us; 
only the non-operating employees were 
before this Board. I do think it important 
to emphasize the necessity of treating all 
non-operating employees as a group, as I 
point out above. Any attempt to distin- 
guish between the organized and unorgan- 
ized employees in this group is unrealistic. 


It was pointed out during argument that 
the proper comparison for a test for 
adequacy was all railway employees com- 
pared with the national average and this 
comparison was appropriate even though 
the Board was dealing only with the non- 
operating employees, because no claim for 
adjustment in the relationships between the 
wages of the various classifications of rail- 
way employees had been made—that is, the 
Board was not asked to consider any claim 
for adjustment of differentials between the 
non-operating and operating employees. 
Consistent with this, the emplovees made 
clear that their demands were so framed 
as to maintain existing differentials within 
the non-operating group itself (Vol. I, 
pa L234 10) 8 

It was pointed out by the Railways (Vol. 
IV, p. 80, 1. 12) that “...should the aver- 
age for all railway employees be below the 
community average there would be no 
doubt that the non-operating employees as 
part of the railway industry were failing 
to meet the test of reasonable standard of 
adequacy”. If all railway employees fell 
below the national average for paid 
workers in Canada, then existing wages 
for non-operating employees would not be 
fair and reasonable. 


The facts were developed in detail. 
Exhibit C-54, which was prepared by the 
Railways at the request of the Chairman, 


showed that for the 12 months ending 
September 1955, paid workers in the labour 
force in Canada had average annual earn- 
ings of $3,011 while all railway employees 
excluding executives and officials earned 
$3,375. At the request of the Chairman, 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 


Department of Labour under date of 
February 22, 1956, prepared a statement 
showing the: average earnings of paid 


workers in Canada by months over a period 
of years. Taking the last 12 months avail- 
able, that is, from December 1954, through 
November 1955, the annual average earn- 
ings for all paid workers in Canada are 
$3,019. Using this latter figure in com- 
parison with all railway workers, even 
excluding executives and officials, we find 
that railway employees are $356 higher 
than the national average. That existing 
wages in the railway industry meet a 
reasonable standard of adequacy is demon- 
strated by this comparison. 


While the standard of adequacy arising 
from a comparison with the average of all 
paid workers in Canada is a standard 
primarily for application to all railway 
workers, nevertheless, as stated by a 
witness for the Railways, it would be “... 
a very desirable objective that the segment 
of employees before this Board should be 
maintained on a_ reasonable comparison 
with that standard” (Vol. TV, pe 164, 
1. 16). I agree with the witness that 
bringing about this desirable end depends 
on the ability to pay of the Railways. I 
will deal with this point later; but leaving 
it aside for now, it was demonstrated to 
my satisfaction that even the non-operating 
segment of railway employees is receiving 
wages which place these employees within 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the average of 
all paid workers in Canada. 

As I have said, the annual average 
earnings for all paid workers in Canada in 
the period from December 1954 through 
November 1955 is $3,019. This figure of 
annual average earnings includes an allow- 
ance for income in kind, such as meals and 
living accommodation. The Railways pro- 
vide living accommodation on a free or 
reduced cost basis to a number of their 
employees and also provide other types of 
accommodation to some of their employees 
and free meals or meals at less than cost 
to other employees. None of these are 
reported in railway employees’ earnings and 
the railways did not attempt to place a 
money value on all of them. 


During final argument the Unions in- 
formed the Board that they had consulted 
the Department of Labour and the result 
of their investigation was that income of 


all paid workers included a certain amount 
for payments in kind which would be small 
and was estimated by the Department at 
1 per cent. If income in kind is eliminated 
from the community average by deducting 
the 1 per cent, that is, $30, it becomes 
$2,989. 

As I intend to make a strict comparison 
of the community average with the non- 
operating group to ascertain whether the 
desirable objective referred to by the 
Railways’ witness mentioned above does 
exist at current wage rates, it is necessary 
to remove from the community average all 
railway workers. The effect of railway 
workers on the national average, the Board 
was informed, was to increase it by $20. If 
this sum is deducted from the adjusted 
average of $2,989 it becomes $2,969. 


During the hearings before the Board 
there was considerable discussion of the 
male-female ratio in the community aver- 
age as compared with railway workers. A 
railway witness said that it was the only 
major dissimilarity and it was not important 
in the light of offsetting factors. These 
offsetting factors were developed and I will 
deal with them later. 


The proportion of female employees 
in the non-operating group of railway 
employees is not clear. The Unions made 
a study covering the organized non- 
operating employees and found that in this 
part of non-operating employees the pro- 
portion of women was 3-6 per cent. In 
1952 the Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock and 
myself found that there were approxi- 
mately 7 per cent females among non- 
operating employees. That is, when the 
organized and non-organized are added 
together—and this, as I said earlier, in my 
view is essential—the proportion of women 
rose to approximately 7 per cent. The 
railways in the present proceedings did 
not present a study of the proportion of 
females in the non-operating group. <A 
witness for the Unions, however, stated 
that, while he did not know of the study 
on which the 1952 finding was based, it 
was to his knowledge that since 1952 no 
greater proportion of females was laid off 
than anybody else (Vol. IV, p. 286, 1. 29; 
Deeotent. Ls 

Under the circumstances, I think the 
benefit of the doubt should be given to 
the Unions and I am therefore accepting 
6-5 per cent as the proportion of women 
in the non-operating group. 





The Unions supplied data which showed 
that in the community average the propor- 
tion of women was 27-3 per cent. It can 
be seen from Exhibit U-18, p. 11, that 
women in full-time employment earned 51 
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per cent of men’s annual income. This is 
a 1951 study but is the best we have. If 
adjustments are made in the community 
average to reflect these facts so that the 
community average can be expressed as 
the amount that would have been earned 
by all paid workers if the ratio of male- 
female in the total working force in Canada 
was the same’as the ratio of male-female 
in the non-operating group, the community 
average becomes $3,320. This is the figure 
which may be compared with railway non- 
operating annual average earnings to see 
whether existing wage levels meet the 
desirable objective referred to earlier; but 
before this can be done, as was pointed 
out by the Railways, certain adjustments 
have to be made in the railway earnings 
to reflect plus factors not reported as 
compensation. 


The Railways supplied a calculation of 
these amounts. First I think it is necessary 
to adjust the railway non-operating annual 
average earnings for the fact that the 
community average includes executives and 
technical personnel and the non-operating 
group does not. To make this adjustment 
requires an addition to the railway figure 
of $75. The latest figure given by the 
Railways for the non-operating group was 
for the year ending September 1955, and 
this was $3,091. If $75 is added to this, it 
becomes $3,166. 

A group of railway employees is paid 
commissions and the amount so earned is 
not reflected in the annual average earn- 
ings of railway employees. The amount 
was $2-6 millions from which certain sums 
are paid out by the recipients to others. 
After a liberal adjustment was made of this 
figure for the sums paid out, it amounted 
to $15 for each non-operating employee. 
Adding this figure to $3,166 raises it to 
$3,181. 

In the railway industry employees are 
granted free transportation and this is used 
extensively by all employees. A _ special 
study was made by the Canadian Pacific 
as to the value of free transportation in a 
year. This showed that the value of the 
transportation per employee amounted to 
$120. This, it is interesting to note, was 
corroborated by a study of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad which was brought to the 
attention of the Board by the Unions. In 
the case of the Pennsylvania the amount 
was stated to be $114. The longer dis- 
tances travelled by the Canadian Railways 
could easily explain this difference. When 
the sum of $120 is added to the figure of 
$3,181 referred to earlier, the total becomes 
$3,301. 
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The result therefore is that the adjusted 
community average of $3,320 can be com- 
pared with the adjusted non-op average of 
$3,301, a difference of less than 1 per cent, 
as I pointed out above. 

The closeness of the figures supports the 
contention of the Railways that existing 
wages are fair and reasonable and that the 
Unions’ demands for wage adjustments can- 
not be justified in whole or in part in light 
of all the facts. 

The Railways contend that their 
employees, including their non-operating 
employees, are fairly dealt with at existing 
wage levels and they point out that in the 
post-war period real wages, that is, what 
an hour’s work will buy, have increased by 
25 per cent. They also point out that cost 
of living as measured by the consumers’ 
price index for the year 1955 is one-tenth 
of one per cent less than for the year 1952. 
The Railways point out that in contrast 
to the increase of 25 per cent in the post- 
war period in the real wages of their 
employees, the rate of return on net rail- 
way investment had declined sharply 
(Exhibit C-41). 

In the hght of the comparison of all 
railway workers with the national average 
and the comparison even of the non- 
operating group with the national average, 
it is clear that railway wages now meet 
a basic standard of adequacy. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
Railways’ contention that ability to pay 
must be a consideration in the determina- 
tion of wage disputes. As the Railways 
say, ability to pay or its converse must be 
taken into account. The weight to be 
given to it, that is, whether it is dominant 
or secondary, depends on the circumstances. 
The Railways’ position is that any excess 
over a reasonable standard of adequacy for 
wages of railway employees must be gov- 
erned by ability to pay. The Unions take 
a surprising stand on this issue; they say 
that ability to pay is relevant in a wage 
dispute, but inability to pay is irrelevant. 
The logic of this stand, if any, is difficult 
to follow. 


The financial situation of the Railways 
was put before the Board in great detail. 
To say the situation is bad is putting it 
mildly. In 1955, a good year as far as 
gross revenues were concerned, the Rail- 
ways had a smaller return on their invest- 
ment than the Textile Industry, which is 
generally considered to be in a depressed 
condition. 


Canadian Pacific, with a net investment 
of $1-3 billion, had a return of only 2-8 
per cent in 1955—less than that on Govern- 
ment Savings Bonds—while the CNR, in 


the period since recapitalization in 1952, 
have failed to meet their fixed charges by 
some $36 million. On this basis the CPR 
is unable to attract sorely needed invest- 
ment capital and, under other circum- 
sances, the CNR could not long continue 
in a situation where fixed charges are not 
met. An interesting item in this connec- 
tion appears in the March 25, 1956, issue 
of The New York Times, which shows a 
sharply contrasting situation in the United 
States, where, it is pointed out on page 1 
of the Financial Section, the nation’s rail- 
ways had a net return of 4:2 per cent. 
This rate of return on their investment 
for the CPR or the CNR would, if it 
could be obtained, completely alter the 
poor financial situation now existing, 


Exhibit C-64 points up this whole situa- 
tion. It shows, on a basis of 1945 equals 
100, that by 1954 the consumers’ price index 
had increased 54-9 per cent and wages for 
non-operating employees had increased 91-5 
per cent, but the rate of return on the rail 
investment of the CPR had declined by 
41°9 per cent to a figure in 1955, as I 
pointed out above, of only 2-8 per cent. 

In this connection also it might be well 
to take a look at the man who is so often 
completely forgotten in wage disputes. I 
refer to the shareholder. After ten years 
of general prosperity, the shareholder in 
the CPR is receiving a return on the book 
value of his investment of only 2-7 per 
cent and the market price of the stock is 
only about 60 per cent of its book value. 

An interesting example was given to the 
Board showing in strong contrast how the 
fortunes of a shareholder and an employee 
have fared over the years. In 1928-29 the 
average annual earnings of a sectionman 
were about $1,000. This figure is equal to 
the dividends received at that time on 100 
shares of stock at $10 per share. By 1954 
the sectionman’s earnings had increased by 
153 per cent but, even though the stock 
was split 4 for 1, the income from the 400 
shares had declined by 40 per cent. 

The two main causes of the Railways’ 
financial troubles are, of course, the 
statutory grain rates, fixed at a rate which 
has not increased for over 50 years, and 
losses incurred in furnishing required 
passenger services. The out-of-pocket 
losses on passenger traffic of the two main 
Canadian Railways amount to about $40 
million per annum, and, although the Rail- 
ways are taking vigorous and _ successful 
steps to cut this loss, the loss of some $60 
to $65 million per year as a result of the 
imposed statutory grain rates is not within 
the Railways’ power to correct. 


On the facts presented to the Board, the 
Railways’ relative inability to pay was fully 
established. 


The Railways point out that they are 
not experiencing any general difficulty in 
securing employees. They do point out 
that there are spot shortages. This is not 
unusual in the Railways’ experience or 
unusual even in highly-rated industries such 
as durable goods. The turnover in the 
railway industry is not high compared with 
the past. Indeed, it is lower than it was 
in a number of years in the post-war period 
(Exhibit C-10). 

At the request of the Unions, the Board 
asked the Railways to compare their separ- 
ation rate with other industries. From the 
information they were able to secure from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Exhibit 
C-75) it is clear that the Railways’ separa- 
tion rate is lower than in many industrial 
groups, particularly in the durable classifi- 
cation, and is not higher than any single 
group. 

It may be difficult for railway employees 
to accept the fact that they are not entitled 
to a wage increase when many other 
workers in the community are receiving 
wage increases. Railway workers, however, 
must be governed by the conditions that 
affect the industry in which they work. 
They cannot be governed either by the 
most fortunate or the least fortunate 
workers in the community. The fact is 
that existing wage levels in the railway 
industry, while certainly not placing rail- 
way workers in the forefront of paid 
workers in Canada as a whole, do place 
them above the average. As I have said, 
even the non-operating group, which elim- 
inates the higher skilled and higher paid 
railway workers, is so close to the national 
average that any difference is not 
significant. 

The railway industry must improve its 
competitive position. To do so, it must 
modernize its plant and adjust itself to 
the demands of the shipping public in the 
light of the competitive situation in which 
it now lives. This will require the yearly 
expenditures of further large sums of 
capital. The railways have improved their 
efficiency through capital expenditures 
markedly in the post-war period. This 
trend must continue. However, until the 
net earnings of Railways are increased to a 
more reasonable level, railway workers— 
and we are particularly concerned with the 
non-operating group—must be limited by 
the factual situation that was established 
before this Board. 


At the close of the hearings and after 
argument, the Board made a _ vigorous 
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attempt to reconcile the positions taken by 
the parties in order to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute. This 
effort was ineffective. 

For the foregoing reasons and under all 
the circumstances, I cannot recommend any 


wage change for this group in the year 
1956. 


(Sgd.) Pau 8. SMITH, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 27, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
and 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 


Internationa! Union 





During April, the Minister of Labour 


received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation  estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Cana- 
dian National Hotels Limited), and 
Local 662, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of A. M. MacIntosh, Barrister, 
New Glasgow, N.S., who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the_ other 
two members, F. D. Smith, QC, and 
Harold A. Shea, both of Halifax, 
nominees of the company and Union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


The Board of Conciliation comprised of 
A. M. MacIntosh, Chairman, F. D. Smith, 
QC, Company Nominee, and Harold A. 
Shea, the Union’s Nominee, herein submits 
its report in the above dispute. 


This dispute arose out of a failure of the 
parties to agree upon amendments to be 
made to the collective agreement dated 
October 1, 1953. 

Under date of August 2, 1955, the Union 
served notice on the company by letter of 
the employees’ desire to revise the existing 
collective agreement. Particulars of the 
employees’ request were as follows: 


1. Effective October 1, 1955, rates of pay 
shall be increased in the amount of fifteen 
(15) cents per hour applied so as to give 
effect to this increase in pay irrespective of 
the method of payment. 

ii. There will be established for all 
employees a work week of forty (40) hours, 
consisting of five days of eight hours each, 
with two consecutive days off in each seven; 
the work weeks may be staggered in accord- 
ance with operational requirements; so far 
as practicable the days off shall be Saturday 
and Sunday. The hours of work established 
to create a forty (40) hour work week 
shall be embodied into and be a part of the 
collective agreement. 
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Other suggested amendments to the collec- 
tive agreement were as follows:— 

Article 3, Rule (b)—An employee having 
sixty (60) days’ or less service will be con- 
sidered as on probation, and shall hold no 
rights under the promotion rules of this 
agreement, and if found unsuitable will not 
be retained in the service of the Company. 

Article 8, Rule (a)—An employee having 
more than sixty (60) days’ service will 
not be disciplined or discharged until the 
charges against him have been investigated. 

Article 12, Rule (c)—To the extent 
practicable, employees shall not be required 
to work on the following legal holidays:— 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Halifax Natal Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day 
Christmas Day. 


Rule (d)—Section 2. Employees shall be 
given forty-eight (48) hours’ notice of their 
day off in leu of a legal holiday. 

Article 16, Rule (b)—Section 2. This 
section to be deleted from the collective 
agreement. 

Article 17, Rule (a)—Section 1. An 
employee who at the beginning of the 
calendar year has maintained an employ- 
ment relationship with the company for 
fifteen (15) years or more will be allowed 
three (3) weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Sick Leave, Rule (a)—An employee 
having one (1) year’s continuous service 
shall be entitled to sick leave with pay 
not exceeding six (6) days in any one year. 
On request of the company, a physician’s 
certificate shall be shown by the employee 
for such sick leave. 

Rule (b)—Sick leave not taken in any 
year shall not be compensated for but shall 


be cumulative up to a total of thirty (30) 
days in all and may be granted in whole 
or in part in any subsequent year on 
presentation to the company of a physi- 
cian’s certificate showing that such sick 
leave is necessary. 


History of Dispute 

Owing to the receipts of these demands 
by the Union the parties met on September 
26 but were unable to resolve the issues in 
dispute. The Union subsequently applied 
for conciliation services and a meeting with 
the Federal Conciliation Officer failed to 
bring about any settlement. The Minister 
of Labour has therefore appointed this 
Board to hear the dispute and make its 
recommendations. 

The Board held hearings on the matter 
on February 1 and 2 at Halifax, during 
which briefs and rebuttals to same were 
presented by both parties. In addition to 
these hearings the Board interviewed both 
parties separately in an attempt to narrow 
down the issues between them. As a result 
of these latter meetings the Union reduced 
its demands from those as above outlined 
to the following :— 

(a) A forty-hour week. 

(b) A 3 per cent adjustment of the wage 
rates for non-gratuity payroll employees. 

(c) Three weeks vacation for employees 
of fifteen (15) years’ service or more. 

However, the company maintained their 
stand that no concessions whatever were 


justified. The company’s representatives 
agreed to consider a suggestion of the 
Chairman with regard to a proposed 


implementation of the forty-hour week. 
However, this suggestion was in due course 
turned down and the Board was convened 
on March 2 to determine its reeommenda- 
tions. It was obvious to the Board that 
the issues with which the Union were 
concerned were three in number, namely: 

1. Increase in wages. 

2. The 40-hour a week. 

3. The 3 weeks’ vacation of 15-year 
employees. 

This is borne out by their compromise 
offer above mentioned. 

The Board is therefore taking the stand 
that the original terms of reference have 
been reduced to these last three mentioned 
items. 

Recommendations 


The Board recommends as follows, the 
company representative dissenting on all 
points except those where the Board is 
stated to be unanimous. 

1. Increase in wages—The Board is 
unanimous in recommending that no wage 
increase is justified at this time. 


While cognizant of the fact that no 
general wage increase has been granted to 
the employees since 1950, nevertheless the 
wage rates at this hotel are still 30 to 40 
per cent higher than those of its main 
competitors, the Lord Nelson Hotel. It is 
perhaps at this stage significant to note that 
the same union represents the employees 
of both hotels. 

Since the conclusion of the last agree- 
ment with the Union in October 1953, the 
level of prices has been rather stable. In 
the City of Halifax the consumer price 
index, which was 114-0 on October T1953; 
rose only slightly to 114-7 as of December 
1, 1955, according to figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In other 
words the cost of living in the City of 
Halifax is for all practical purposes the 
same now as it was in 1953, when the 
present agreement was signed. 

2. 40-Hour Week—According to the 
company’s submission, 92-4 per cent of 
employees covered by the collective agree- 
ment now work an average 44-hour week 
on a 53-day-a-week basis or on an alter- 
nating 5 and 6-day week of 40 and 48 hours 
respectively. The remaining 7-6 per cent 
of employees, comprising maintenance per- 
sonnel, now work a 40-hour week. 

Several objections were made to the 
implementation of the 40-hour week by the 
company. 

It was contended that no other hotel in 
the Maritimes has such an arrangement. 
However, this fact in itself is not sufficient 
to justify a refusal of this item. The 
answer must be found in the question as 
to whether or not the suggestion is a 
reasonable and acceptable principle and 
does not impose too heavy a financial 
burden on the company involved. It can- 
not be argued that the 40-hour week is not 
more or less an established principle in 
business and industry today. Nor can it 
be argued that the 40-hour week is not in 
effect in comparable hotels in other areas 
of the country. Admittedly the hotel busi- 
ness is a 7-day-per-week operation, but this 
fact in itself is not sufficient grounds to 
deny the request, as other hotels have 
overcome this particular problem. The 
Nova Scotian Hotel employees as above- 
mentioned presently work a 40-hour week 
for 50 per cent of their working time. 
Therefore it would appear that from an 
administrative viewpoint there can be no 
valid objection to this request. 

From a financial standpoint there is no 
doubt that this item entails the hiring of 
additional staff. However, it is not felt 
that the increased cost involved poses a 
serious threat to the financial position of 
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the hotel to such an extent as to jeopardize 
its competitive position in the hotel 
business. 

On the other hand, as there are problem 
peculiar to hotel operations in the imple- 
mentation of the 40-hour week, it is recom- 
mended that this arrangement be effective 
from the Ist of January, 1957. This 
recommendation is made by the Chairman 
and Union Nominee, the Company Nominee 
dissenting. 

3. Three weeks’ vacation for employees 
with fifteen (15) years’ service or more. 

The Board is of the opinion that this 
request is a reasonable one as a reward 
to employees of long standing. The hotel 
has been in operation since 1930 and this 
item covers only 15-1 per cent of scheduled 
employees or 18-3 per cent of all employees. 
It would therefore appear reasonable to 
presume that this percentage figure is a 
more or less stationary one. 

The cost involved to put this request 
into effect is negligible and no _ serious 
attempt was made by the company to deny 
the request on this account. 

The Board has been informed that the 
schedule of 1956 vacations has already been 
set down and for this reason the recom- 
mendation is to be effective from the Ist of 
January, 1957. 

This recommendation is made by the 
Chairman and Union Nominee, the Com- 
pany Nominee dissenting. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. M. MacIntosu, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) H. A. Suma, 
Member. 
March 21, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I have signed the Report prepared by 
the Chairman. As expressly stated therein, 
I dissent from the recommendations of the 
Chairman and of Mr. Shea in respect of 
(a) 40-hour week and (b) three weeks’ 
vacation for employees with fifteen years’ 
service or more, and from the reasons on 
which each of these recommendation is 
based. 


I am therefore submitting my reasons 
for my dissent in respect of these two 
matters in this minority report. 

I am of opinion that the adequacy of the 
wage rates and the fairness of the working 
conditions at this hotel must be judged by 
comparison with the rates and conditions 
prevailing in the hotel industry in the 
Maritime Provinces. The evidence adduced 
shows that the rates and conditions at this 
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hotel are substantially higher than and 
much superior to those of the rest of the 
industry in these Provinces. 


In these circumstances, I can find no 
reason why the proprietor of this hotel 
should be asked to accede to any of the 
proposals which have been made by the 
Union. 


The Board is unanimous in its finding 
that no case has been made out for any 
of the proposals except the one with respect 
to the putting into effect of a 40-hour work 
week and the one regarding three weeks’ 
vacation with pay for employees of fifteen 
years’ standing. I concur in all the recom- 
mendations of the Chairman and Mr. Shea 
except those with respect to these two 
matters. 


If the company reduced its work week 
and maintained the present earnings of its 
employees, it would, in effect, thereby 
increase its payroll costs to the extent 
necessary to pay the wages of the 
employees who will be required to render 
service commensurate with the efficiency 
and standard of service now being rendered. 
The company has given evidence that this 
would mean an additional annual expense 
to it of about $41,000 and I accept this 
evidence. A 40-hour week is not in effect 
in any other hotel in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. It is my view that there is no 
justification for the establishment in this 
hotel of a 40-hour week when the wages 
and working conditions are better than in 
any other hotel in these Provinces. The 
company should not be saddled with this 
additional expense which would have, of 
necessity, a serious effect on its earning 
power and competitive position. 

For similar reasons it is my view that 
the proposal with respect to three weeks’ 
vacation with pay is unsound. The evi- 
dence led shows that there is only one 
hotel in the Maritime Provinces which 
grants to any of its employees three weeks’ 
vacation with pay. There is, in my 
opinion, no reason why the proprietor of 
this hotel should be asked to agree to this 
additional concession while its employees 
are so well treated from the standpoint 
of higher wages and better working condi- 
tions, as contrasted with the other hotels 
in these Provinces. 

I am therefore unable to concur in these 
two recommendations of the Chairman and 
Mr. Shea and must dissent from the report 
of the Board with respect thereto. 


(Sgd.) F. D. Smiru, 
Member. 


Halifax, N.S., March 27, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation herein met at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on Wednesday, 
March 14, 1956. 

The following were present, namely :— 

The Members of the Board: Judge 
Walter Little, Chairman; Mr. J. Clifford 
Adams, QC, Companies’ Nominee; Mr. 
John Raymond, Union Nominee. 

For the Companies: Mr. E. Macaulay 
Dillon, QC, Counsel; Mr. Benjamin Lamb, 


Assistant Counsel; Mr. W. Dunkerley, 
Personnel Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.; Mr. John E. F. Misener, 


General Manager, Misener Holdings; Mr. 
C. Gordon Hacquoil, Manager, Steamship 
Division, N. M. Paterson & Sons, Litd.; 
Mr. T. J. Houtman, Personnel Manager, 
Upper Lakes-St. Lawrence Transportation 
‘Co. Ltd.; Mr. J. H. McDougall, Vice- 
President, Finance, Hall Corporation of 
Canada; Mr. J. R. H. Robertson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mohawk Navigation Co. Ltd., 
and Beaconsfield Steamships Ltd. 

And for the Union: Mr. Leonard J. 
McLaughlin, Mr. William Glasgow, Mr. 
Edward Bedford, Mr. John Stirling, and 
Mr. H. F. Walsh, Negotiating Committee. 

The Board met again in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 28 and 29, 1956. 

The following were present, namely :— 

The Members of the Board: Judge 
Walter Little, Chairman; Mr. J. Clifford 
Adams, QC, Companies’ Nominee; Mr. 
John Raymond, Union Nominee. 

For the Companies: Mr. FE. Macaulay 
Dillon, QC, Counsel; Mr. W. Dunkerley, 
‘Personnel Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.; Mr. John EK. F. Misener, 
‘General Manager, Misener Holdings; Mr. 
J. McEwen, Representative, N. M. Pater- 
‘son & Sons, Ltd.; Mr. T. J. Houtman, 
Personnel Manager, Upper Lakes-St. 
‘Lawrence Transportation Co. Ltd.; Mr. C. 
Anderson, Representative, Hall Corporation 
of Canada; Mr. J. R. H. Robertson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mohawk Navigation 
Co. Ltd., and Beaconsfield Steamships Ltd. 

And for the Union: Mr. Leonard J. 
McLaughlin, Mr. Edward Bedford, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. C. Lee, Mr. J. McGough, and 
‘Capt. J. Deslaurier, Negotiating Committee. 

Following the presentation of formal 
‘briefs by each of the parties, it was evident 





During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the Association of Lake Carriers, Port 
Colborne (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited; 
N. M._ Paterson and Sons, Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company, Limited; Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company, Limited; and 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited), and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little, Parry Sound, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. Clifford Adams, QC, 
and John Raymond, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the companies and Union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 





that many of the numerous issues raised 
were of such a nature that they could, in 
normal circumstances, easily be settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties. 

The Companies had presented ten 
requests for modification or clarification of 
the former agreements, to which the Union 
made no detailed reply, and we gained the 
impression that these matters were either 
not opposed by the Union or could easily 
be resolved after the major issues were 
settled. 

Similarly, of the eleven proposals put 
forward by the Union, all but three of 
these seemed to be matters which could 
either be: (a) accepted by the Companies, 
or (b) matters of no great significance or 
consequence, or (c) matters which the 
Union would not seriously press. 

The remaining three items which raised 
issues of considerable difficulty were:— 

1. The schedule of hourly rates involving 
a shift from a monthly basis of payment 
to an hourly basis of payment, and calling 
for substantial increases in rates of remu- 
neration ; 

2. Limitation on hours of work; 

3. Increased payment for overtime work. 

According to calculations made by the 
Companies and set forth in their brief, 
the impact of these three items alone 
would amount to approximately 98 per 
cent increase in remuneration of the 
employees represented by the Union. 
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Accordingly the Board attempted to 
persuade the parties to enter into negotia- 
tions with respect to these major items with 
the following results: 

The Union insisted that the Companies 
would have to concede the hourly method 
of payment instead of the former monthly 
method before negotiations could commence. 


The Companies’ Counsel stated that while 
the Union had not made out a case for any 
increase in remuneration that the Com- 
panies were, nevertheless, prepared to offer 
a reasonable increase and suggested that 
negotiations should proceed on the basis 
that both parties set aside the question as 
to the method of remuneration—that is, 
hourly rates or monthly rates—without 
prejudice to the position of either party on 
such issue, and attempt first to determine 
the amount of increase which would be 
acceptable. 

The Companies’ Counsel further stated 
that if the Union was prepared: (a) to 
admit that some substantial reduction in 
the total’ increase demanded would be 
accepted, and (b) to defer without preju- 
dice to the position of either party the 
issue of the method of computing the 
employees’ remuneration, that he was pre- 
pared to offer and place on the table a 
proposal for a reasonable increase. 


We were unable to persuade the Union 
to: (a) either defer without prejudice to 
its position discussions on the method of 
remuneration, or (b) to indicate even to 
the members of the Board privately what 
modifications, if any, in its original proposal 
it was prepared to accept. 

The Union appeared to be under the 
impression that it would seriously prejudice 
its position if it were to discuss the amount 
of total increase without first having 
obtained the agreement of the Companies 
to an hourly basis of payment. Without 
such prior commitment the Union did not 
appear to be interested in finding out what 
amount of increase the Companies thought 
was reasonable. 

Under these circumstances the Board 
could not make any progress towards con- 
ciliating the dispute, and, therefore, feel 
obliged to conclude the proceedings by 
making this report. 

With respect to most of the issues, as 
indicated above, we do not believe that the 
parties would have any difficulty in resoly- 
ing them, and probably any comments 
from this Board would not assist the 
parties. 

With respect to the three major items 
referred to above, the material filed with 
us does not establish any basis: upon which 
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we could make specific or positive recom- 
mendations. 

These parties have been in contractual 
relationships for several years and the 
present remuneration, working conditions 
and methods of computing pay are all the 
result of previous collective bargaining 
between these parties. It would require 
the most cogent and compelling evidence 
to justify changes in these arrangements 
which would amount to approximately 98 
per cent of the present labour costs of the 
Companies involved. We are unable to 
find such evidence in the material presented 
to us. On the other hand, the Companies 
appear disposed to make a reasonable in- 
crease. Under the circumstances we do not 
think it proper to press the Companies to 
disclose the amount of increase which they 
consider reasonable. 


It is obvious to us that these parties must 
resume direct negotiations at some time in 
the near future, and that it is probably 
better for all concerned if any offer of 
increase which the Companies might wish 
to make should be withheld until such time 
as there is reasonable prospect of direct 
negotiations being resumed on a normal 
and usual basis. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Water Lirte, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Apams, 
Member. 
Dated at Parry Sound, Ontario, this 12th 
day of April, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


As a Member of the Conciliation Board 
appointed to hear the above dispute, having 
now concluded its investigation, I have the 
honour to submit the following report :— 


Recommendations: 


Union Proposal for Implementation 
of Hourly Rate 


It is recommended that on this matter 
the Union’s demands be granted in full. 
Both on the principal of the hourly method 
of wage computations and on the actual 
money demand with whatever increases 
would entail. It is felt that an employee, 
having only one thing to sell, which is his 
labour, the prerogative of the manner of 
marketing that commodity should remain 
as a privilege of the employee. The in- 
creases sought by the Union in conjunction 
with the hourly request are justified in 
view of the present pattern of wage in- 
creases in effect across Canada. Therefore 
the Union Nominee awards this union 
demand in full. 


Union Proposal for Implementation 
of Vacation Pay 

The Union demand as contained in 
Clause 10 of the union proposals are 
particularly justified in view of the pre- 
vailing national practice, and of the official 
view of provincial and federal Govern- 
ment, which is reflected in legislation across 
Canada. Therefore the Union Nominee js 

pleased to award this demand in full. 


Union Request for Penalty Rates for 
Work on Statutory Holidays 
This demand contained in Clause 13 of 
the union proposals also reflects a desire 
by the unlicensed personnel to merely fall 
in line with a well established national 
practice. This is, the payment of over- 
time, or penalty rates for work performed 
on a statutory holiday. Since without this 
provision there would be little value to 
the employee in giving contractual recog- 
nition to a statutory holiday in the first 
place, it is without hesitation that the 
Union Nominee recommends that granting, 
and award of this demand in full. 


Union Request for Other Conveniences 

The Union demand as contained in 
Section (E), Clause 15 of their proposals 
appears as both justified and_ sensible. 
Therefore the Union Nominee is pleased 
to award the granting of this demand in 
full. 


Union Request for Coffee Breaks 

As contained in Clause 17 of the union 
proposals this demand again reflects a 
desire on the part of the unlicensed 
personnel to fall in line with a well estab- 
lished national practice. Therefore the 
Union Nominee is pleased to suggest that 
this demand be awarded in full. 


Union Request for Increase in Room 
and Meal Allowance 


This demand contained in Clause 19 
of the union proposals asks for an in- 
crease in the cash allowances for rooms 
and meals. Testimony at the hearings 
revealed this section of the agreement has 
not been increased since 1949. In the face 
of the present economic picture the Union 
Nominee has no hesitation in awarding this 
demand in full. 


Union Request for Increases 

in Tank Cleaning Money 
As contained in Clause 23 of the union 
Testimony at the hearing 
that this type of work is 


proposals. 
revealed 


particularly dirty, and actual damage often 
resulted from it to the clothes of unli- 
censed personnel who were called upon to 
perform it. Since there is no other pro- 
vision made in the agreement for reim- 
bursing personnel for this type of damage 
to their clothes, the Union Nominee 
respectfully recommends that this demand 
be granted in full. 


Union Request for Changes in 
Work Practices 

As contained in Clause 26 of the union 
proposals. The Union has suggested that 
certain sections of this clause, which has 
given trouble through interpretation in the 
previous agreement, be clarified. The 
suggested changes proposed by the Union 
would appear to offer a solution and 
clarification to the sections in question. 
The position of the personnel in respect to 
previous work practices is justified, and 
the matter of abuses leading from it have 
been amply proven by evidence introduced 
by the Union at the hearings. The 
Companies rebuttal was inadequate, and 
offered no solution, but rather, ground for 
yet further abuse on the questionable sec- 
tions. Therefore the Union Nominee 
respectfully recommends that these Union 
demands be granted in full. 


Union Request that Overtime be 
Adjusted to Hourly Rate 
The Union Nominee respectfully suggests 
that this demand contained in Clause 27 
of the union’s proposals be granted in full. 


Union Request for Changes in 
Steward’s Work Practices 

As contained in Clause 31 of the union’s 
proposals, this demand in its reason is 
almost exactly similar to the demand in 
Clause 26 of the union proposals as dealt 
with above. Therefore, and for the same 
reasons, the Union Nominee is pleased to 
award this demand in full. 


Changed Wording in Welfare Plan Clause 
As contained in Clause 35 of the union 
proposals, this demand merely modernizes 
the subject clause for treatment of a 
“proposed plan” to accommodation of an 
“existing plan”. The Union Nominee is 
pleased to award this demand in full. 
This award duly submitted on April 7, 
1956, and I have the honour to remain, 
Respectfully. 
(Sgd.) JoHN H. Raymonp, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Local 510, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and _ the 
Shipping Federation of British 


Columbia (industrial first-aid attendants), 


Vancouver. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. EH. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, C. G. Robson and George Home, | 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
Federation and Union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman, 
Mr. George Home and Mr. C. G. Robson, 
Members, met with representation of the 
parties concerned at Vancouver, B.C., on 
March 8, 14, 21, 26 and 27, April 4, 5, 6, 
9, 11, 12, 18 and 16. 

The submissions of the Union were 
presented by Mr. John Berry, Inter- 
national Representative of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, assisted by representatives of Local 
Union 510. The submissions of the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia were 
presented by Mr. J. A. Bourne, Counsel, 
and Mr. H. W. Gordon, Assistant General 
Manager, and members of the executive 
committee. 


The requests of the Union with respect 
to the proposed renewal of their collective 
agreement, as presented to the Board, were 
as follows: 

1. That the wage rate be equal to that 
of longshoremen; at the present time, this 
would involve a wage of $2.19 per hour, 
effective September 30, 1955, the termina- 
tion date of the existing agreement. 

2. That the working hours of industrial 
first-aid attendants be governed by the 
provisions as to the minimum and maximum 
hours of those of longshoremen. 


The Federation, at a meeting held by 
the Board, offered an increase of eight cents 
per hour above the present basic wage of 
$1.70 per hour but the Federation said that 
they were unable to agree in the circum- 
stances to payment of retroactive pay. 


In regard to the questions of working 
hours and accommodation for first-aid 
attendants working on deepsea vessels, the 
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Board suggested that representatives of the 
Shipping Federation and Local Union 510 
should confer with a view to concluding 
a mutually satisfactory adjustment of these 
items. This was eventually done, and an 
agreement was concluded between the 
parties concerned (Exhibit “H”) and will 
be contained in a new contract when it is 
consummated. 

The findings in this matter are unani- 
mous, and the Board recommends that the 
parties concerned should conclude an 
agreement upon the following basis:— 

1. That the basic wage rate be $1.85 per 
hour effective April 30, 1956. 

2. That the term of agreement be for 
three years from April 30, 1956. 

3. That the basic wage rate of the first- 
aid attendants shall be established at a 
fixed differential of 34 cents per hour with 
the basic wage rate of the deepsea long- 
shoremen and will remain at this fixed 
differential for as long as the duties and 
responsibilities of the first-aid attendants 
remain as set forth in the existing agree- 
ment, or as otherwise mutually agreed upon. 
The basic wage rate in the future will be 
automatically adjusted to an amount equal 
to the amount adjusted (if any) in the 
deepsea longshore wage rate, including any 
adjustment in the base wage rate resulting 
from the present negotiations between the 
Federation and the ILWU deepsea long- 
shoremen. 

4. That the clause concerning accom- 
modation and hours of work as agreed by 
both parties in the memorandum dated 
April 4, 1956, be included in the new 
agreement. 


Exursir “H” 


Accommodation—The employer will 
assume responsibility for obtaining, where 
possible, suitable accommodation for the 
first-aid attendant to properly carry out 
his duties. 


Hours of Work and Work Minima 

(a) Saturday night—For any work per- 
formed after 5:00 p.m. on Saturdays, men 
shall be paid at double the straight time 
base rate of pay with a minimum of three 
(3) hours. Where men working Saturday 
afternoon continue to work past 5:00 p.m. 


(Continued on page 748) 





: Collective | Agreements 


Recent Changes in Wage Rates 
and Other Conditions of Work 


84 per cent of a group of recent collective agreements provided for 
wage increases. Greater proportion of agreements than in last two 
similar studies provided increases and raises were generally larger 





The collective agreements from which 
the information in this article is taken 
are part of a sample of 1,000 current 
agreements maintained in the Economics 
and Research Branch for analytical 
purposes. From this sample, 160 agree- 
ments, covering 115,518 workers, that 
became effective between October i 
1955, and March 31, 1956, have been 
compared with the previous agreement 
for wage rate and other changes in 
working conditions. Other contracts in 
the sample were renegotiated during the 
period under review but copies of them 
had not been forwarded to the Branch 
in time to be included. 

Wages not expressed in cents per hour 
were converted to cents per hour for 
purposes of this study. Where increases 
of different amounts apply to different 
groups of employees, the increase to the 
largest number is the one used. A 
number of the agreements provide for 
deferred wage increases to take effect at 
various stipulated times during the life 
of the agreement. The total amount 
becoming effective within the first year 
of the agreement is the amount shown in 
Table 2. 





A study* of recently signed collective 
agreements shows that 84 per cent pro- 
vided for increased wage rates. Examined 
were 160 agreements that became effective 
between October 1, 1955, and March 31, 
1956. 

Information on wage changes obtained 
from a survey of establishments shows that 
wage increases were granted in one of 
every four establishments surveyed. 

Compared with the findings of the last 
two similar studies of collective agreements 
(L.G., July 1955, p. 825, and L.G., Dec. 1955, 
p. 1389), wages were increased in a greater 
proportion of the agreements and the 
amount of increase negotiated was generally 
larger. 

Forty per cent of the agreements pro- 
vided changes in selected conditions of 
work, with or without an accompanying 
increase in wages. This percentage differed 
little from that for the two previous articles. 





*By the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Eleven per cent of the agreements did 
not provide for a change in the wage rates 
or other conditions studied, and represented 
a considerable decline from the percentage 
in the earlier studies. 

Changes and the frequency of their 
occurrence are as follows: 














_ Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
Changes in— % % 
Wage ratesinn sect secs see acre 83-8 91-8 
VaCatlonsit. « ceeatram esti. i 23-7 49-7 
Statutory Holidays. ee 11-9 21-1 
Hours of Work......... font 14-4 9-1 
Introduction of— 
PGnSiOnSise- haneouaties aaheuse § 3-1 1-0 
WelfarePlansi.a22.0dch0ssen one 2-5 0-6 
Paidisick leave... ohene.ess 24 0-6 0-1 
A comparison between the new agree- 











ments and their predecessors shows the 
following types and combinations of 
changes: 
— Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
% % 
Type— 
Wage change only........... 48-7 41-0 
Wage change and change in 
one or more other items... . 35-0 50-9 
Change in the other items only 4-4 3-8 
No change in wage rates or 
the other items........... 10-6 3-4 
1-3 0-9 


Agreements not comparable. | 





Wage Rate Changes—A reversal of the 
tendencies revealed by the previous studies 
is shown by Tables 1 and 2. While the 
greatest number of wage rate increases 
remained in the 5 to 9-9 cents per hour 
range, a much greater proportion of the 
agreements provided increases of from 10 
to 14-9 cents. The proportion of agree- 
ments providing wage increases of 15 cents 
per hour and more increased; the number 
of agreements providing less than 5 cents 


per hour and the number of agreements 
having no change in wages decreased. 
VLT 
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Among workers receiving wage increases, 84 
per cent represented by 67 per cent of the 
contracts obtained from 5 to 14:9 cents 
an hour. 

Of the 134 wage settlements, 80 per cent 
became effective at the termination date 
of the old agreement; six made wage 
adjustments retroactive beyond the termi- 
nation date of the previous agreement; in 
18 the wage increases became effective at 
or about the time the new agreement was 
signed ; and one contained provision for 
increases in the future but no increase in 
the current year. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses—The 
escalator clause, whereby wage rates are 
periodically adjusted for changes in the 
consumers price index, was maintained in 
seven and introduced in one of 160 agree- 
ments examined. Three contracts dropped 
this type of clause. 


Hours of Work—The number of hours 
of work per week was reduced in 23 agree- 
ments covering 10,500 workers. The reduc- 
tions came into force at the same time as 
the effective date of the contract in 18 of 
the 23 agreements. In the remaining five, 
the reduction was to take effect at a later 
date. 

Hours per week were decreased to 40 
from 42, 44 or 45 in seven agreements 
affecting 2,900 workers. Sixteen other 
agreements provided for a reduction, but 
the work week was still above 40 hours. 
Of the 16, the work week in five was over 
40 but under 44, in another five it was 44, 
and in the remaining six it was over 44. 


Statutory Holidays—Paid statutory holi- 
days were increased in number in 19 
agreements affecting 24,400 workers. As 
many as five additional days were pro- 
vided but increases of one or two days 


WAGE RATE CHANGES FROM 


The Economics and Research Branch 
also obtains information on wage changes 
through a semi-annual survey of 1,100 
establishments. The most recent survey 
covering the period October 1, 1955, to 
March 31, 1956, shows that general in- 
creases in wages were granted in one out 
of every four establishments. 

More establishments in the sample in- 
creased wage rates during the period under 
review than during the corresponding period 
of October 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955, and 
increases also were for slghtly larger 
amounts during the six-month period 
ending March 31, 1956 (see accompanying 
statistics). 

During the latter period, more than 50 
per cent of the general increases ranged 
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predominated. Under the new provisions, 
the number of paid holidays ranged from 
two to nine days, with eight days being 
the most common. 


Annual Vacations—Provisions for paid 
annual vacations were changed with greater 
frequency than were those for paid statutory 
holidays. Thirty-six agreements, involving 
53,800 workers, revised vacation clauses. 
The revisions affected the length of the 
vacation period, the service requirements 
or the rate of vacation pay. 

Nineteen agreements affecting 14,900 
workers provided for an increase in the 
length of paid vacations while 24 agree- 
ments affecting 48,400 workers contained 
modifications easing service requirements. 
Seven contracts covering 9,500 workers in- 
cluded both of the above changes and are 
therefore counted twice. 

The gain in the 19 contracts providing 
vacations of increased length was generally 
one week in the maximum allowed. Four- 
week vacations were introduced in six 
agreements with service requirements of 15, 
25 and 30 years. Annual vacations were 
extended to a maximum of three weeks in 
seven agreements. The service require- 
ment for this length of vacation was 
reduced in 13 others. The service period 
required to qualify for a second week of 
vacation was reduced in three agreements. 

Rates of vacation pay were increased in 
six agreements covering 20,700 workers. 

Pension and Welfare  Plans—Nine 
agreements covering 1,850 workers included, 
for the first time, one or more of pension 
plans, group health insurance, or sick leave. 
Four provided for a pension plan, three 
for health insurance, one for paid sick leave 
and one provided for both a pension plan 
and health insurance. 


SURVEY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 


between 5 and 10 cents. In several cases 
where general rate increases were for 
amounts in excess of ten cents per hour, 
the number of standard hours per week 
was also reduced. 

Most of the establishments replying to 
the survey (76 per cent) granted no 
general increase in wage rates to non-office 
employees in the period under review. It 
should be noted, of course, that many firms 
deal with wages (through collective bar- 
gaining or otherwise) at other times of the 
year than in the six-month survey period. 
No general decreases occurred in the period 
under study. 

The survey was based on a sample of 
about 1,100 establishments across Canada, 
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representing the following industries: log- 
ging, mining, manufacturing, transportation, 
storage and communication, electric light 
and power, trade, and personal service. 
Both unionized and non-unionized plants 
were included. 

The sample was designed to reveal the 
extent of general changes in wage rates for 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF 
GENERAL WAGE INCREASES 


1,032 Establishments 








Wage Rate Changes Oct. 1, 1954 | Oct. 1, 1955 

in to to 

Cents per Hour March 31, | March 31, 
1955 1956 

% % 
No General Increase........... 82 76 
General Increase.............. 18 24 
Less than 5 cents.......... 8 ve 
5 cents..... Pee setaman eer 5 3 
5e1-0°9 cents ws. iccae cet. 4 8 
UO SCemibSi yc cass oh a eee eee, (a) 2 
10-1-14-9 cents............ 1 3 
OE Cembsneee eke. eset (a) (a) 
15-1 cents and over........ (a) 1 
100 100 











(a) Less than one per cent of total number of establish- 
ments. 


non-office employees in the  above- 
mentioned industries. For purposes. of 
analysis, a wage change affecting more 


than 50 per cent of the non-oflice employees 


in the establishment was considered a 
“oeneral”’ one. An establishment was 
placed in the ‘no change” category if 


either no wage changes occurred during the 
six-month period or if the changes that did 
occur affected 50 per cent or less of the 
non-office employees. 


GENERAL INCREASES IN WAGE RATES 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1955, AND MARCH 
31, 1956 


250 Establishments 














Amount of General Increase in Cents per| Establish- 
Hour ments 
% 

28 

14 

35 

10 6 

KOS AO!" Tait Set. ee ee ee ere 12 
LO ec are Sen esa a a 1 
Loman over carte te eonr eer 4 
100 








Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during February 
and March made obligatory a number of 
changes in wage rates. 

In the garage and service station indus- 
try at Montreal, an amendment to the 
decree increases rates by from 10 to 20 
cents per hour for most classes for both 
day and night work, bringing the present 
rate for first class journeymen to $1.40 and 
$1.45 per hour for day and night work 
respectively. 

In the construction industry and trades 
in the Eastern Townships District, a new 
decree increases rates for most trades in 
all zones by 5 cents per hour effective 
immediately, and provides for a further 


increase of 5 cents per hour effective July 1, 
1956, except for plumbers and sheet metal 
workers, who received a 5-cent increase on 
April 1. Hours of work remain unchanged 
at 44 per week except for plumbers and 
sheet metal workers, who are on a 40-hour 
week. 

An amendment to the decree relating to 
the plumbing and steamfitting industry in 
Trois Riviéres provides for an increase in 
wages of 10 cents per hour effective May 1, 
1956, and a further increase of 10 cents per 
hour effective May 1, 1957. The rates for 
senior and junior journeymen respectively 
will be $1.55 and $1.30 per hour effective 
May 1, 1956, and $1.65 and $1.40 per hour 
effective May 1, 1957. 





U.S. Clothing Workers Gain 124-Cent Increase 


The first pay raise in three years, 
amounting to 124 cents an hour, has been 
negotiated for 150,000 United States cloth- 
ing workers. 

Announcement of the boost was made by 
Jacob 8. Potofsky, President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and Morton 
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Baum, President, United States Clothing 
Manufacturers Association. 

Cotton garment and _ shirt industry 
employees, numbering 100,000, and 75,000 
in the neckwear and glove industry are 
expected to benefit from the increase 
granted the clothing workers. 
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Laws Enacted 


by Provincial Legislatures in 1956 


Fair Employment Practices Acts passed in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia; equal pay legislation in Nova Scotia, Manitoba. 
Higher benefits were provided under six Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


At the 1956 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures, the most widespread changes 
in labour legislation were made in the 
fields of fair employment practices and 
equal pay legislation. Discrimination 
because of colour, race or creed is pro- 
hibited by new laws in New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia and 
by a Fair Employment Practices Act in 
Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia and Manitoba 
passed laws forbidding an employer to 
discriminate between men and women 
performing the same work in the same 
establishment. 


Through amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts in six provinces, the 
trend towards higher workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits was continued. 


Labour relations legislation was amended 
in four provinces. The changes in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan dealt with the effect on 
certifications of the merger of the labour 
congresses. In Manitoba provisions were 
added to the Public Schools Act to provide 
for collective bargaining between school 
trustees and teachers’ associations and for 
the settlement of disputes. 

A new Annual Holidays Act was passed 
in British Columbia increasing the holiday 
with pay provision from one week to two 
weeks. Amendments were made in the 
annual holidays legislation of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

In the safety field, an Elevator and 
Lifts Act was passed in Nova Scotia and 
amendments were made in the Manitoba 
legislation. Changes were also made in the 
legislation requiring the licensing of oper- 
ating engineers in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba and electricians in Manitoba and 
in the mining laws of British Columbia. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation 


Fair Employment Practices Acts were 
passed in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, similar to the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
and the Fair Employment Practices Acts 


passed in Ontario in 1951, in Manitoba in 
1953 and in Nova Scotia in 1955. The 
Manitoba Act was amended. 

The purpose of all these Acts is to 
prohibit discrimination in matters of 
employment on the basis of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. The Saskat- 
chewan Act replaces the provisions of the 
1947 Bill of Rights Act dealing with dis- 
crimination in employment. The Bill of 
Rights Act does not provide for enforce- 
ment through filmg a complaint with an 
administrative authority. 

A Fair Accommodation Practices Act was 
also passed in Saskatchewan, replacing 
provisions of the Bill of Rights Act 
prohibiting discrimination in respect to 
obtaining accommodation or facilities in 
places to which the public is customarily 
admitted. 

The amendment to the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act in Manitoba prohibits 
the use of discriminatory application forms. 


Equal Pay Legislation 

Equal Pay Acts were passed in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba. The Nova Scotia Act 
requires employers to pay women at the 
same rate as men when they are employed 
to do the same work in the same estab- 
lishment. The Manitoba Act provides that 
no employer shall discriminate between his 
male and female employees by paying to 
the employees of one sex wages on a scale 
different from employees of the other sex 
in the same establishment, if the work 
required of, and done by, employees of 
each sex is identical or substantially 
identical. 

Five provinces now have equal pay 
legislation; such legislation was passed in 
Ontario in 1951, in Saskatchewan in 1952 
and in British Columbia in 1953. 





This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Workmen's Compensation 


Benefits under Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts were raised in seven provinces: 
Alberta, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


In the case of disability, the percentage 
of earnings used in determining compen- 
sation was raised from 70 to 75 in 
Manitoba, from 663 to 75 in Newfoundland, 
from 66% to 70 in Nova Scotia and from 
70 to 75 in Quebec. The maximum earn- 
ings which may be taken into account in 
determining compensation were increased 
from $3,000 to $4,000 in Alberta, from $3,000 
to $3,500 in Manitoba, and from $4,000 to 
$5,000 in Quebec and Saskatchewan. The 
minimum benefit payable for total dis- 
ability was increased in Nova Scotia from 
$85 to $100 a month. 


In regard to benefits to dependants in 
the case of the death of a workman, the 
monthly benefits payable to widows were 
increased in Alberta and Newfoundland 
from $50 to $60. In Alberta, monthly 
benefits to a dependant child were changed 
from $25 to $30 a month; in Newfoundland 
from $12 to $20 a month for a child with 
one parent and from $20 to $30 for an 
orphan child. As in other provinces, these 
amounts are subject to a specified mavxi- 
mum. The lump sum payment to a widow 
at the time of the death of the workman 
was increased from $100 to $150 in Alberta, 
from $100 to $200 in Manitoba, and from 
$100 to $250 in Saskatchewan. 


Holidays, Wages and Hours 
Holidays With Pay 

A new Annual Holidays Act was passed 
in British Columbia and amendments were 
made to the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
vacations with pay legislation. 

The British Columbia Act, which will 
come into force on July 1, 1957, will require 
an annual holiday with pay of two weeks 
to be granted to workers covered by the 
Act instead of one week as at present, 
with a corresponding increase from 2 per 
cent of annual earnings to 4 per cent in 
the rate of vacation pay. At present, 
Saskatchewan is the only province provid- 
ing for an annual vacation with pay of 
two weeks after one year’s service, although 
Alberta provides for two weeks after two 
years’ service and Manitoba after three 
years’ service. 

The new Act also provides for the intro- 
duction of a vacation credit system. At 
the direction of the Minister of Labour, 
the Board of Industrial Relations is author- 
ized to hold an inquiry and make an order 
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requiring the employers in a specified in- 
dustry to give their employees holiday 
credits at the end of each pay period. The 
order would prescribe the manner of ascer- 
taining the credits and the time at which 
and the manner in which employees may 
receive payment in cash. 

In Manitoba, the principal amendment 
to the Vacations with Pay Act will enable 
persons who are unemployed during the 
winter months to cash their vacation 
stamps. Stamps representing vacation pay 
credits are used in the construction industry 
in Greater Winnipeg and ordinarily may 
be cashed only after June 30 in any year. 
A new provision permits the cashing of 
stamps after November 30 for any person 
who satisfies the Minister of Labour that 
he is registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service as being available for work 
but has not been directed to a job and 
that he has exhausted the unemployment 
insurance benefits to which he is entitled. 

In Saskatchewan, a one-year limitation 
was imposed on the institution of prose- 
cutions for offences under the Annual 
Holidays Act and the Hours of Work Act. 


Wages and Hours 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act adds to the powers 
of the Minimum Wage Board in deter- 
mining minimum wages and certain other 
working conditions. Authority was given 
to the Board to fix the maximum period 
which may be worked without a meal 
period intervening. The time limit for 
prosecution under the Act was changed 
from six months to one year. 

Proceedings under the Saskatchewan 
Wages Recovery Act, which enables an 
employee to recover wages due him from 
an employer by making a complaint before 
a magistrate, may be taken within one 
year instead of six months after employ- 
ment has been terminated, or within six 
months, formerly three, after the last 
instalment of wages has become due, which- 
ever date is later. 


In British Columbia, the special provi- 
sions in the Factories Act respecting the 
hours of the day during which persons may 
be employed in laundries, cleaning, dyeing, 
pressing or dressmaking establishments were 
deleted. Employees in laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments are subject to the 
8-hour daily and 44-hour weekly limits 
imposed by the Hours of Work Act. 


Labour Relations Legislation 


Labour relations Acts were amended in 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, 


Ontario and Saskatchewan added provi- 
sions to their Acts to deal with the effect 
of the merger of the labour congresses. 
The Saskatchewan Act now states that, 
except where otherwise ordered by the 
Labour Relations Board, a change of name 
or affilation of a union, an amalgamation 
or a transfer of rights, will not affect any 
order or proceeding of the Board or any 
collective agreement. The new provision 
in the Ontario Act authorizes the Labour 
Relations Board to deal with an applica- 
tion by a trade union that it is the 
successor of a bargaining agent, and to 
declare that it has the rights and duties of 
its predecessor. There were other minor 
amendments. 

An amendment to the New Brunswick 
Act will bring certain police officers under 
the Act, and provides that a municipal 
corporation or police commission which 
fixes their conditions of employment will 
be deemed to be an employer under the 
Act. 

In Manitoba, school teachers who hold 
certificates or permits under the Education 
Department Act, and who are employed by 
a board of school trustees under a written 
contract in the prescribed form, are 
removed from the application of the 
Labour Relations Act. 


Policemen, Firemen, School Teachers 


The Police Acts in Ontario and Alberta, 
which provide for collective bargaining 
and the settlement of disputes between 
members of the police force and _ the 
employing municipal council or Board, were 
amended. In Ontario, time limits were 
specified for the different steps in bargain- 
ing and settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion, and it was provided that every 
agreement must contain a provision for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of an 
agreement or award. In Alberta, provision 
was made for a conciliation procedure 
before a dispute goes before arbitration. 
Application may be made to the Minister 
of Industries and Labour for the services 
of a conciliation commissioner as in other 
disputes. 

The legislation dealing with disputes 
involving fire departments was amended in 
Ontario and Manitoba. In Ontario, as in 
the Police Act, new time limits were set 
for collective bargaining and arbitration. 
A new section setting out the procedure 
to be followed when a firefighter is dis- 
missed provides that, if the firefighter so 
requests in writing, he must within seven 
days of receipt of a notice of discharge 
be given a hearing before the municipal 
council or a committee of the council. In 
Manitoba, an amendment deals with the 


date on which agreements or awards are 
to take effect. It is now provided that 
in all circumstances when a dispute is 
arbitrated, the agreement or award takes 
effect from the first day of the year in 
which the arbitration board is established. 
Provisions were added to the Public 
Schools Act in Manitoba setting out a 
procedure for collective bargaining between 
school trustees and teachers’ associations 
and for the settlement of disputes. The 
Act, which comes into force July 1, 1956, 
will be administered by the Minister of 
Education, except that the Department of 
Labour is to provide conciliation services. 
There is to be a Collective Agreement 
Board which is to consist of the Deputy 
Minister of Education as chairman, and 
three members appointed by the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association and _ three 
members appointed by the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society. A local association of 
the Teachers’ Society may apply to the 
Board to be certified as bargaining agent 
of the teachers in an appropriate unit and 
the procedure for certification and for 
collective bargaining is substantially the 
same as under the Labour Relations Act. 
If a dispute (which may not include a 
difference over rights and duties specifi- 
cally set out in the schools legislation) 
is not settled by conciliation, an arbitra- 
tion board may be appointed to make a 
binding award. No teacher shall strike. 


Safety Legislation 


Elevators and Hoists 


A new Elevators and Lifts Act was 
passed in Nova Scotia and the Elevator 
and Hoist Act of Manitoba was amended. 

The Nova Scotia Act provides for control 
over the licensing and regulation. of all 
passenger and freight elevators and other 
types of lifts. Only elevators in estab- 
lishments subject to the Factories Act were 
previously regulated. It is very similar 
to the Ontario Act passed in 19538. 

The Act will require the approval of the 
Department of Labour before any new 
installations may be made or any major 
alterations undertaken. No elevator or 
hoist may be operated unless it is licensed 
by the Department and every elevator or 
hoist must be inspected at least annually 
by an inspector who holds a certificate of 
competency or by the insurance company. 
The CSA Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators is to be used as a 
standard by inspectors in carrying out their 
duties. Safety standards with respect to 
construction, installation and maintenance 
of elevators and lifts may be set by 
regulation. 
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The Manitoba amendment makes it clear 
that the Elevator and Hoist Act applies 
to escalators, and amends the provisions 
for making regulations by specifying that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
give effect “in whole or in part” to recom- 
mendations of the Elevator and Hoist 
Board and also may adopt as regulation 
relevant codes. 


Mines 


Amendments were made in the safety 
provisions in the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act of British Columbia. The 
amendment removes smelters from the 
classes of metallurgical works to which the 
Act applies. According to the explanatory 
note on the Bill, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board inspects smelters. 

The provision requiring workmen 
employed in a metal mine or in ore- or 
rock-crushing processes to have a medical 
certificate of fitness was amended so as to 
require a certificate or permission from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in all 
cases. Formerly this was not required for 
employment for less than two months in 
any 12-month period. 

Wider authority was given to a mine 
inspector to permit variations from the 
rules set out in the Canadian Electrical 
Code, Part V. 


Licensing of Workmen 

Acts licensing workmen were amended 
in Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

Persons applying for certificates under 
the Manitoba Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act and the Nova Scotia Engine 
Operators Act are no longer required to 
be British subjects. In Nova Scotia a 
certificate will be issued to a qualified 
candidate who has been in Canada for at 
least one year and who has filed a declara- 
tion of his intention to become a Canadian 
citizen. In Manitoba the special certicates 
valid for a period of six months may now 
be extended for one or more further periods 
of not more than one year at a time. 

Amendments to the Electricians’ Licence 
Act provide for limited licences and permits 
to be issued allowing the holder to do 
work which formerly had to be done under 
the supervision of a journeyman. A limited 
licence, which may be granted by the Min- 
ister of Labour to any person who has 
passed the required examinations, allows the 
holder to do journeymen’s work subject to 
prescribed limitations but does not qualify 
him for an inspector’s position. 

Contractors are no longer covered by the 
Act. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Courts in British Columbia and Manitoba review decisions of labour 
relations boards. Damages awarded against British Columbia railway 


for losses suffered because of crew's refusal 


In British Columbia, in a case involving 
the eligibility list for a representation vote 
among certain hotel employees, the Appeal 
Court allowed the appeal of the Labour 
Relations Board against an order requiring 
it to certify a bargaining agent, but upheld 
the trial court decision in other respects. 
In the same province, a judge of the 
Supreme Court allowed a logging com- 
pany’s claim for damages against a railway 
company which had failed to give service 
because its employees refused to cross a 
picket line. 

A certification order of the Manitoba 
Labour Board was quashed by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on the ground that, in 
determining who were members in good 
standing of a union, the Board had failed 
to conduct a proper inquiry. 
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to cross picket line 


British Columbia Court of “Appeal... 


...finds Labour Relations Board must settle the 
voters’ list in advance of a representation vote 


On March 6, 1956, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal allowed, in part, an appeal 
by the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the province which quashed an 
order of the Board rejecting the applica- 
tion of a hotel employees’ union for certifi- 
cation and directed the Board to certify 
the applicant union. The Court found the 
purported representation vote invalid 
because the Board had not settled the 
voters’ list in advance in the manner 
prescribed. 


The proceedings began on April 25, 1953, 
when Local 260 of the British Columbia 


Hotel Employees Union applied to be 
certified as bargaining agent for the 
employees of the Georgia Hotel, one of 
a chain of hotels the majority of whose 
employees were represented by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union, Local 
28. Proceedings were held up, however, as 
the question whether the Board had juris- 
diction to deal with the application was 
before the courts. 

After the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Re B.C. Hotels Assn. and Labour Rela- 
tions Board (B.C.) (L.G., June 1955, p. 676) 
ruled that a labour board may certify a 
union as bargaining agent for a unit carved 
out of a larger bargaining unit, Local 260 
brought its application forward again. The 
Board directed the taking of a representa- 
tion vote. 

At the representation vote on February 
11, 1955, 178 votes were polled, of which 
79 were cast for Local 28 and 99 for Local 
260, with one spoiled ballot. The Board 
later directed that the polls be reopened 
to allow 41 named employees to vote. 
(One name was later deleted.) Local 260 
protested and asked to be certified on the 
vote previously taken. After an oral hear- 
ing, the Board revoked its decision to 
reopen the poll but also rejected the union’s 
application for certification, saying that as 
a result of its investigation of the employees 
in the unit since the vote, it found that 
more than 50 per cent of those eligible to 
vote were not cast in favour of Local 260. 


Local 260 then applied for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the order of the Board 
and a writ of mandamus to compel it to 
certify Local 260, both of which were 
granted (L.G., Dec. 1955, p. 1404). The 
Board then entered this appeal, which was 
heard by Mr. Justice Smith, Mr. Justice 
Bird and Mr. Justice Sheppard. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard, in his reasons for 
decision, said that the specific issue was 
whether there had been a representation 
vote within the intention of the Act, by 
reason, as alleged, that the Board did not, 
as required by Reg. 13(1), settle in advance 
the list of employees eligible to vote. 


He said that the regulation in express 
and mandatory language required that the 
list be settled by the Board and by impli- 
cation prohibited it from being settled by 
another. 

An examination of the real intention of 
the regulation, when read with the Act, 
also showed that compliance with the 
regulation was not merely directory but 
imperative. The object was that the issue 
of certification was to be decided by the 
majority of the employees in a unit on 
representation vote. It was essential that 
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the voting be restricted to employees in 
the unit. This could be accomplished only 
by having the Board settle the list of 
employees eligible to vote in advance. 


He said that Regulation 13 requires that 
the lst be settled by the Board before 
representation vote and not afterwards. 
The words “employees eligible to vote” are 
prospective and refer to a vote that is to 
occur rather than one that is past. More- 
over, it would be difficult or impossible for 
the officers to perform their duties unless 
supplied in advance with a list of those 
eligible to vote. 


The evidence showed that the list was 
not settled in advance in the prescribed 
manner. It appeared that the list which 
was taken as the basis of the representa- 
tion vote was not finally settled by the 
Board before the vote, but was compiled 
on the day of the vote by the composite 
efforts of the employer, the returning 
officer, the deputy returning officer and the 
scrutineers. If it had been settled in 
advance there would have been no need 
for attempting to decide after the vote who 
were eligible. 

There was no evidence that the deputy 
returning officer and the others who pur- 
ported to settle the list on the day of the 
vote were members of the Board or were 
acting as delegates of the Board. While 
there was authority for the Board to dele- 
gate routine matters to one or more of its 
members, a settling of the list was not a 
routine matter which could be delegated. 


As the Board did not settle the list in 
the prescribed manner before the vote was 
taken, the purported vote was not a repre- 
sentation vote within the intention of 
Section 12 of the Act and was, therefore, 
void. In the absence of a valid repre- 
sentation vote, the Board could neither 
certify nor refuse to certify and any 
purported certifying or refusal to certify 
was ultra vires and void. 

The order quashing the order of the 
Board of March 16, 1955, was to stand but 
the order requiring the Board to certify 
Local 260 was to be set aside. 

Mr. Justice Bird concurred but, in sepa- 
rate reasons for decision, emphasized that 
even if the Board did settle the list as 
it claimed, it did not do so in the manner 
prescribed by regulations under the Act. 
These required the Board to settle the list 
in advance. The exclusion list of 28 
confidential employees prepared by the 
employer was never considered by the 
Board and the deputy returning officer did 
not show the number of eligible voters on 
his return. It was also evident that the 
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Board purported to revise and alter the 
list of employees after the vote was taken. 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Bird, both 
the proceedings that led to the vote and 
the vote itself were void, as they were not 
carried out in the manner prescribed by 
the Act and regulations. He therefore 
agreed with Mr. Justice Sheppard that that 
part of the order which required the Board 
to certify Local 260 should be set aside. 

Mr. Justice Smith, dissenting, said that 
the case turned on the sufficiency of 
evidence, which he admitted was some- 
what lacking in precision. 

He found no evidence to support the 
Board’s claim that the original voter’s list 
was wrong. Everyone acquiesced in it and 
the Board’s own representative acted upon 
it, which was at least good prima facie 
evidence that the list was correct. 

Except for the Board’s unsworn  state- 
ments in a letter and the assertions of its 
counsel, there was nothing to prove that 
the lst was wrong. The only available 
evidence showed that there were something 
fewer than 197 eligible voters, of whom 99 
voted for Local 260, giving it the majority 
required for certification. For that reason 
Mr. Justice Smith felt that the judgment 
below was correct and he would have 
dismissed the appeal. Re Labour Rela- 
tions Act re Local 260 British Columbia 
Hotel Employese Union and Labour Rela- 
tions Board (1956) 18 WWR. 101. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


-.. holds crew’s refusal to cross picket line does 
not excuse railway’s breach of statutory duties 


On February 22, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia found a railway com- 
pany lable for losses suffered by a logging 
firm due to a train crew’s refusal to cross 
a picket line. The Judge said that the 
railway must accept responsibility for the 
conduct of its employees when it failed to 
test out the situation by doing more than 
issuing instructions. 

The decision was given by Mr. Justice 
Manson, who first set out the facts of 
the case. 

In the fall of 1953, the IWA, a union 
of loggers and mill workers, called a strike 
in the Prince George area of British 
Columbia through which runs the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, the railway of the 
defendant. The strike gradually spread 
south to Quesnel, where the plaintiff, A. L. 
Patchett and Sons, Ltd., operates logging 
camps. 

Despite the fact that the employees of 
the logging firm did not belong to any 
union, the IWA picketed the plaintiff’s 
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plant. The pickets did not interfere with 
small independent operators bringing 
lumber into the millyard of the plaintiff, 
but held conversations with the train crews 
who spotted empty cars and pulled loaded 
cars from the mill. A conductor testified 
that he was threatened with an attack on 
his home if he crossed the picket line, and 
the General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Enginemen, PGE Railway, 
also claimed to have been threatened. 
Neither incident was reported to the police, 
however. 

Officials of the railway brotherhoods 
circulated letters telling their members to 
respect the picket lines of the IWA, as it 
was a nationally-recognized organization. 
As a result, the railway crew refused to 
spot or pull cars from the siding of the 
plaintiff. 

The logging company sued the railway 
for damages, charging it with a breach of 
its statutory duties under the Railway Act. 
It claimed that the train crew’s refusal to 
cross the picket line forced a shutdown, 
causing it to lose orders for its products. 
Tt also accused the railway of discrimina- 
tion in providing services to a competitor. 

The railway company issued a general 
denial of a breach of statutory duties. It 
also denied the discriminatory treatment, 
saying that if there was a difference of 
service it was because of the picketing and 
the fear of violence threatened to the 
defendants. It also said that it had given 
instructions which the crew refused to 
obey. If it dismissed the crew for dis- 
obedience it anticipated having to dismiss 
the new crew for a similar disobedience 
with a general strike of the running 
brotherhoods the result. 

Mr. Justice Manson dismissed this last 
argument, saying the railway had not put 
the matter to a test. It had not dismissed 
the disobedient employees. 


He also found no evidence to justify 
the conclusion that the railway workers 
were afraid of the IWA pickets, and that 
the union officials were also in fear of 
violence to members of the railway crew 
at Quesnel. 


He thought the truth of the matter was 
that the railway men wanted to give 
support to another nationally-recognized 
organization. The fact that a copy of 
one of the letters advising the railway crews 
to respect the IWA picket went to the 
IWA President was an intimation to the 
IWA that the firemen would strike in 
sympathy. It was not to be a complete 
Sympathetic strike but it was to be a 
strike which would be very effective in 
tying up the mills. 


The railway company, however, must 
accept responsibility for the conduct of its 
employees. It had made no pretence of 
testing the situation but had confined 
itself to issuing instructions, which were 
ignored. 

The Judge said that the railway had 
evaded its statutory duties. In perform- 
ing services for another logging company 
which it failed to do for the plaintiff, it 
was also guilty of discriminatory conduct. 
For these reasons, the plaintiff was entitled 
to damages. A. L. Patchett & Sons Ltd. 
v. Pacific Great Eastern Railway Co. (1956) 
2 DLR, p. 248. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


-.. finds that Board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
certifying a union before making proper inquiry 


On February 15, 1956, the Manitoba 
Court of Queen’s Bench quashed a certifi- 
cation order on certiorari on the grounds 
that the Manitoba Labour Board, by 
misinterpreting a rule of procedure and 
practice under the Labour Relations Act, 
had failed to make the proper inquiry 
before certifying a union. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Tritschler stated that the Creamette Com- 
pany of Canada Limited applied to the 
Court to quash the order of the Manitoba 
Labour Board which certified the Retail 
Store Employees Local Union No. 8382, 
Retail Clerks’ International Association, as 
bargaining agent for its Winnipeg plant. 
Section 9(2)(a) of the Labour Relations 
Act provides that the Board may certify 
a union if it is satisfied that the majority 
of employees in the unit are members in 
good standing. The Company contended 
that the employees of its Winnipeg plant 
could not by the terms of the constitution 
of the union and its international affiliate 
be members in good standing of the union. 


The Constitution of the respondent 
union provides in part: 


3. Local Union No. 832 shall have juris- 
diction over all employees of _ stores, 
mercantile and mail order establishments 
who are actively engaged in handling or 
selling merchandise or performing other 
services incidental thereto... 

New Members—All Candidates for mem- 
bership in this local union must be actively 
employed in establishments or departments 


thereof as set forth in Section 3 of this 
Constitution. 

The applicant Company pointed out 
that its employees were engaged in 


manufacturing, not in handling or selling 
merchandise or in performing services 
incidental to that work. Rule 4 of the 
Board’s rules of procedure and_ practice 
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requires the constitutions to be filed with 
the Board and provides that the Union is 
“bound by the particulars therein stated”. 
At the Board hearing, counsel for the 
appleant reminded the Board of its deci- 
sion refusing certification to the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers’ Union 
Local 430 when it sought certification in 
respect of employees of North-West 
Laundry Limited. In that case, which the 
company held was similar to the present 
case, the Board said, in part: 

It seems fair to say that a union, in the 
present state of Manitoba law, can lay down 
rules as to whom it will admit to member- 
ship. If it places restrictions upon member- 
ship by the terms of its constitution, the 
Board cannot ignore these restrictions and 
substitute some other formula. And if the 
applicant claims to have admitted to mem- 
bership persons who, by its own constitu- 
tion, are not eligible therefore, and the 
status of such persons is challenged in the 
proceedings, the Board cannot shut its eyes 
to the express terms of the applicant’s own 
constitution, if it proposes to discharge its 
responsibilities under Section 59(1)(h).... 


While the Canada Labour Relations Board 
and some of the provincial boards have laid 
down rules as to what they will consider as 
constituting “membership in good standing” 
the Manitoba Board has not yet done so. 
Even if it did, the rules could not conflict 
with the Act, nor could they confer union 
membership where it did not exist. 


At the hearing, the Chairman stated that 
at the time of the decision in the North- 
West Laundry case the Board had as its 
only guide the wording of the Act but that 
since that decision rules of procedure and 
practice had been issued under the Act 
and that the Board was under obligation 
to observe those rules. Rule 27 provides 
in part: 

Membership in good standing means, for 
the purpose of Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the 
Act, that the employee, at the date of filing 
the application for certification ... 

(c) is not, by the express terms of the 
union constitution, excluded from member- 
ship in the union. 


The Board Chairman maintained that the 
only persons expressly excluded from 
membership in the union by the terms of 
its own constitution are persons guilty of 
subversive activities or beliefs and that 
under Rule 27 the Board was not entitled 
to reject employees from the status of 
membership in good standing under the 
Act merely because they are not engaged 
in occupations expressly listed in the union’s 
constitution. 

In dealing with this point in his reasons 
for decision, Mr. Justice Tritschler quoted 
the whole of Rule 27, which sets out a 
number of conditions of membership in 
good standing in addition to the one 
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quoted above requiring that the person not 
be excluded from membership in the union 
by the express terms of the union con- 
stitution. Included in the other conditions 
are membership in the union for a specified 
period, payment of the specified union dues 
and non-suspension by the union. 

In his Lordship’s opinion the Board was 
wrong to examine only paragraph 27(c) 
and ignore the remainder of the condi- 
tions of membership in good standing set 
out in Section 27. In order to qualify as 
a member in good standing a person was 
required to fulfil all the conditions of 
eligibility set out in the Board rule, not 
just one of them. The Board’s reasoning 
involved fallacies such as that an employee 
who has never joined the union ana does 
not intend to is nevertheless a member in 
good standing because he is not excluded 
by 27(c). 

His Lordship said that the Act provides 
that a decision of the Board is final and 
conclusive and not subject to review by 
the courts. The Court must be at pains, 
he explained, to avoid by a pretext to 
attempt to review a decision by way of 
appeal or to act as though an error in law 
or in fact made by the Board may always 
be reviewed by the Court instead of rarely. 
The Board has the right to be wrong on 
questions of law or fact but it may not by 
error decline or exceed its jurisdiction. 

Counsel for the Board submitted that the 
certificate shows that the Board did reach 
its decision after an inquiry and full con- 
sideration but His Lordship did not believe 
that this was the case. He felt it was clear 
that the Board refused to enter its proper 
field. Sections 9 and 59 of the Act made 
it mandatory for the Board to decide 
whether the employees were or could be 


members of the union, and, if members, 
then members in good standing. Rule 27 
is meant to help the Board in deciding 
questions of membership not to prevent 
them from doing so. 

By thus misinterpreting Rule 27, his 
Lordship continued, the Board felt itself 
prevented from applying its judgment to 
the present problem as it had done in the 
North-West Laundry case. Having thus 
declined jurisdiction, the Board proceeded 
to issue a certificate as though it were 
bound by Rule 27(c) to do so. This was 
exceeding jurisdiction by doing that which 
it was not authorized to do, i.e., to certify 
a union without inquiry. 

If the Board had not misinterpreted 
Rule 27 but had inquired as to whether 
the employees were members of the union 
and then concluded that they were, their 
decision would not be open to review, nor 
would it be bound to follow its decision 
in the North-West Laundry case. It is 
for the Board to say who are and who are 
not members of the union but the Board 
must enter upon an inquiry. His Lordship 
made it clear that he did not suggest that 
a union, as a matter of contract with 
employees, may not take into membership 
those not engaged in occupations which the 
union, according to its constitution, was 
designed to serve. 

The Court therefore quashed the certifi- 
cation order and referred the matter back 
to the Board to complete its inquiry. His 
Lordship suggested that the Board on 
reconsideration should conduct a represen- 
tation vote under Section 9(2)(b) of the 
Act. Creamette Company of Canada 
Limited v. Retail Store Employees Local 
Union No. 832, Retail Clerks’ International 
Association and Manitoba Labour Board 
[1956] 18 WWR 250. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage for messengers set in British Columbia and 1956-57 
fair wage schedule for construction workers is issued in Manitoba 


An order of the British Columbia Board 
of Industrial Relations set a minimum 
. wage of 50 cents an hour for bicycle-riders 
and messengers employed exclusively on 
delivery. Another order permits persons 
engaged in logging to work four hours 
beyond the 44-hour weekly limit until 
November 30, 1956. 

In Manitoba, the 1956-57 fair wage 
schedule for the construction industry was 
issued, fixing minimum wage rates and 
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maximum hours for the various trades 
until April 30, 1957, 

Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act were amended by three orders 
respecting educational standards in the 
motor vehicle repair trade and the term of 


apprenticeship for welders, plumbers, 
steamfitters and gasfitters. Other regula- 
tions deal with provisional certificates 


under the Coal Mines Regulation Act and 
certificates of proficiency for steamfitters. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
issued rules respecting declarations as to 
the status of successor trade unions. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the motor vehicle 
repair trade, the welding trade and the 
trade of plumber, steamfitter and gas- 
fitter have been amended by three new 
orders, O.C. 390/56, O.C. 391/56 and 392/56, 
gazetted April 14. 


Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 


O.C. 390/56, which amends O.C. 1057/49 
(L.G. 1949, p. 1571) provides that an 
apprentice in the motor vehicle repair trade 
must have completed at least Grade 9 or 
what the Director of Apprenticeship con- 
siders its equivalent. Previously no fixed 
minimum standard of education had been 
set. 

Welding Trade 

O.C. 391/56 amends the welding trade 
regulations established by O.C. 1730/53 
(L.G. 1954, p. 420) with respect to the 
term of apprenticeship. Instead of three 
years for a first class journeyman’s certifi- 
cate and two for a second class certificate, 
the term of apprenticeship is now three 
years, including the probationary period. 
As before, the Apprenticeship Board, upon 
the recommendation of the Local Advisory 
Committee, may reduce the term where a 
person has had previous experience in the 
trade or has a certificate from an approved 
technical or vocational school testifying 
that he has specialized in a course appli- 
cable to the trade. 


An apprentice who has completed his 
apprenticeship and has taken the required 
technical training may then try the final 
examination for a Completion of Appren- 
ticeship Certificate in the trade of welding. 
If he passes the examination in either 
acetylene or electric welding, but not both, 
he may apply to the Welding Branch for 
a First Class Journeyman’s Certificate. 
When this certificate is issued, his appren- 
ticeship is terminated without a Comple- 
tion of Apprenticeship Certificate and he 
has no further right to training in the trade 
of welding under the Apprenticeship Act. 


An apprentice who has completed two 
years’ apprenticeship may apply to the 
Welding Branch to be examined for a 
Second Class Journeyman’s Certificate in 
either acetylene or electric welding or both. 
If a certificate is granted, his apprentice- 
ship is also terminated without a Com- 
pletion of Apprenticeship Certificate and 
he, too, has no further right to training. 


Plumbing, Steamfitting and Gasfitting 


O.C. 392/56 applies to the trade of 
plumber, steamfitter and gasfitter and 
amends O.C. 1057/49 (L.G. 1949, p. 1571). 
It provides that the term of apprentice- 
ship may now be reduced by the Board 
on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee where an apprentice has had 
previous experience in the trade. Sinee 
December 31, 1949, except by special 
permission of the Board, no person has 
received credit for previous experience 
unless it was experience gained as an 
indentured apprentice under the Appren- 
ticeship Act. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeyman 
has also been changed. An employer who 
is himself a journeyman may now hire 
one apprentice for each additional two 
journeymen instead of one apprentice for 
each additional three journeymen. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act respecting provisional 
certificates authorized by O.C. 309/56 were 
gazetted March 31. The new regulations 
set out the conditions under which the 
provisional certificates provided for in the 
Act may be issued. 


Under certain circumstances, the Director 
of Mines is authorized by the Act to 
grant a provisional certificate permitting an 
experienced person who has not passed the 
required examination to act as overman of 
a certain type of mine or as electrician of 
a specified mine. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is also authorized to make 
regulations respecting provisional certifi- 
cates. Regulations issued last July (L.G., 
Nov. 1955, p. 1292) provided that such a 
certificate was valid for two years and 
could be extended only with the approval 
of the Director on the recommendation 
of an inspector or electrical inspector. 
Under the new regulations, the Director, 
upon the recommendation of an inspector 
or an electrical inspector, may grant a 
provisional certificate to any person who is 
eligible to try one of the examinations 
provided for in the Act. This certificate 
will be valid for a period of one year from 
date of issue at the mine specified on the 
certificate but may be cancelled at any 
time. 

A provisional miner’s certificate may be 
granted by an inspector to any person who 
has the qualifications for a miner’s certifi- 
cate specified in the Act. This certificate 
is valid for six months at any mine in 
the province but is subject to cancellation 
at any time. 
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Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act respecting certifi- 
cates of proficiency in the steamfitting trade 
authorized by O.C. 393/56 were gazetted 
April 14. The new regulations amend 
regulations approved by O.C. 313/54 (L.G. 
1954, p. 687) in order to permit a person 
with experience as a pipefitter to qualify 
for a certificate of proficiency as steam- 
fitter. 

To be eligible for examination for a 
certificate of proficiency in the trade of 
steamfitting, a candidate must submit 
testimonials showing tha he has had four 
years’ experience in the trade. However, 
a person who has had four years’ experience 
in the trade of pipefitting prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, may also apply, provided 
his application is submitted within the 60- 
day period following the publishing of the 
regulations on April 14. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


By Regulation No. 48, gazetted April 19, 
the British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has permitted persons employed 
in the logging industry to work four hours 
in excess of the weekly limit of 44 hours 
imposed by the Hours of Work Act, during 
the period April 19, 1956, to and including 
November 30, 1956. The daily limit of 
eight hours may not be exceeded, however, 
except in the case of employees who, by 
agreement, work longer hours on some days 
and shorter hours on other days or 
employees whose hours are averaged over 
a specified period. 

This regulation was made under authority 
of Section 12 of the Act, which allows the 
Board to make exceptions if conditions in 
an industry warrant it, provided due care 
is taken of the welfare of the employees. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The first minimum wage order to be 
issued in British Columbia specifically for 
bicycle-riders and foot-messengers employed 
exclusively on delivery, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No, 29 (1956), was 
gazetted April 19. Those employed in the 
retail and wholesale trade establishments 
were covered by the Mercantile Industry 
Order No. 24 (1949), which set a minimum 
rate of 35 cents an hour. The new order 
took effect May 7, 1956. 

The minimum wage for bicycle-riders and 
foot-messengers engaged in delivery ser- 
vices is to be 50 cents an hour. An 
employee who provides his own bicycle for 
use on his employer’s behalf is also to be 
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reimbursed a reasonable amount in addi- 
tion to the minimum wage. A part-time 
or handicapped person for whom the Board 
of Industrial Relations has issued a permit 
to work for less than the minimum wage 
must be paid the rate specified on the 
permit. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
eight in the day and 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. If an arrangement exists 
whereby employees work more than eight 
hours on some days and fewer than eight 
on others, or whereby hours are averaged 
over a specified period, overtime rates need 
not be paid until the agreed limits have 
been exceeded. The Board may also vary 
the overtime provisions when an industry 
has been exempted from the provisions of 
the Hours of Work Act. 

The usual daily guarantee provisions 
apply to all except school students. The 
latter are to be paid at the regular rate 
for the entire period spent at the place of 
work in response to a call from the 
employer, with a minimum of two hours’ 
pay in any one day. 

The order also provides for a weekly rest 
period of 32 consecutive hours except 
where a different arrangement has been 
approved by the Board. 

There are also the usual provisions 
respecting semi-monthly pay, posting of 
orders, and the keeping of records. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 
Fair Wage Schedule for 1956-57 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work for the construction industry in 
Manitoba was gazetted April 21 as Man. 
Reg. 20/56. The schedule will be in effect 
from May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 

As in other years, the schedule is in two 
parts: Part I applies to “private work” and 
“public work”; Part II to public works for 
highway, road, bridge or drainage construc- 
tion where a contract has been entered 
into by the Minister of Public Works in 
all parts of Manitoba outside the City of 
Winnipeg. 

In Part I, “private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demoli- 
tion or repairing of any building or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District or any such work, irre- 
spective of the number of contracts made, 
in any city or town with a population of 
more than 2,000 or in any other part of 
the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided the total cost of such 


work exceeds $100. “Public work” includes 
any public work authorized by the Min- 
ister of Public Works for the execution of 
which a contract has been entered into 
between the Minister and an employer. 

Part I has two sets of rates, Zone “A” 
and Zone “B”. Zone “A” rates apply to 
public and private work in Winnipeg and 
a 30-mile radius (excluding the Town of 
Selkirk, which is in Zone “B”). Zone “B” 
rates apply to public work elsewhere in the 
province, and to private work in cities and 
towns with a population of more than 
2,000, including Brandon, Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la 
Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River and 
The Pas. 

Several changes have been made in the 
categories of workmen and minimum hourly 
rates and maximum hours of work for both 
zones have been set accordingly. Instead 
of three classes of asbestos workers there 
are now four, journeyman, and first, second 
and third class improvers. For third class 
improvers, there are two rates in both 
zones, one applying for the first six months 
and the other for the next 12 months. 
Occupation group 14 (painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, glaziers and swing stage 
and spray painters) is now divided into 
two classes: those who have been certified 
by the Manitoba Apprenticeship Board, 
and those who have not been certified. 
In Zone “A” there is a difference of 10 





cents in the minimum hourly rates for the 
two classes. Two new occupations, plate 
glass and metal setters and miscellaneous 
glass setters, were added to the schedule 
as occupation group 27. Machine rubbers, 
formerly grouped with terrazzo and oxy- 
chloride workers, and sewer and under- 
ground construction workers, formerly a 
separate group, are now included with 
building labourers. 

A number of the rates were increased 
in Zone “A”. A 10-cent increase was estab- 
lished for the following; some asbestos 
workers (first-class improvers), electrical 
workers, all grades of building labourers, 
marble setters, journeymen in the plumb- 
ing and pipefitting industry, sheet metal 
workers, terrazzo and oxychloride layers 
and both classes of tile setters. 

Other changes include a 15-cent increase 
in the Journeymen asbestos workers’ rate 
and a 7-cent increase for second-class 
improvers. The elevator constructors’ rate 
was increased by 8 cents and their helpers’ 
rate by 6 cents. 

There were no changes in Zone “B” 
except the changes which resulted from the 
changes in categories mentioned above, and 
none in Part II. 

The schedule also provides that time and 
one-half the minimum scheduled rates must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
the weekly limit. Double time must be 
paid for Sunday work. 

The schedule follows: 


SCHEDULE “A’—PART I 


Zone ‘‘A”’ Rates apply: 


To both ‘‘public work”’ and ‘‘private work’’ as above defined, Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles, measured 
from the intersection of Osborne Street and Broadway Avenue (excepting the Town of Selkirk). 


Zone ‘‘B”’ Rates apply: 


(1) to ‘public work’’, as above defined, in all other parts of the Province except where Zone “A” rates apply 
(2) to “private work’”’ as above defined, in cities and towns which have a population exceeding 2,000 except where 


Zone ‘‘A’’ rates apply.* 


* (By virtue of the 1951 census, this definition includes Brandon, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la Prairie, 


Dauphin, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan River, The Pas). 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1956, on ‘‘Private Work” and on ‘‘Public Works”, 


as described above: 





























Zone ‘‘A”’ ZONE ‘‘B” 
Basic Basic wee 
ti Minimum | Maximum | Minimum faximum 
a o. Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
3 $ 
1. Asbestos Workers— A 
GST OUP ME yTAN OT ecey ct Perve tay e oust sym e Gelate By corsi2 e/syeh Shave oityayoreNblouers aevavers 1.95 40 ae a 
(b) 1st Class Improvers 1.60 40 1.45 - 
(ec) 2nd Class Improvers 1.42 40 1.3 
3 7 
Be ee ete PN eo ia, ety deecrs 1.20 40 1.20 48 
TOK pd LIN OT b LUG petnchere sel says sicteratceatiate aterayelotenekes evehateteyatenontrs hs 1.30 40 1,25 48 
QO PCI AM ENS saiscasie as siete + avers ese’s bs Sietcjesereinisiaseve sine elelelaie s.ce pie eielerseiale 2.25 40 1 95 48 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Wiorkeraad wage veaeienaaw a 2.10 40 1.95 48 
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SCHEDULE “A” PART I—Continued 

























Zons ‘‘A”’ ZONE ‘“B”’ 
Basic Basie b 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
4, Carpenters and Millwrights— 
Capote eRe es G eate 2 Sf fas tsa tse: arege acetone eaten cs EME 2.05 40 Liao 48 
Carpenters.dt ce Mite aes os sateen hoes ate cee eee City of Brandon 1.80 48 
Carpenter-Millywarighto ita goes me eect aeiteraniacet en esata 2.25 40 1.75 48 
5. Cement Finishers and Oxychloride Workers on floors without a 
polished terrazzo finish (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) 
(a) eC@enrenbubinishersay.smanecceeetn cite ete 1.50 48 1.20 48 
(ob) Oxychloride sWiorkers Gctincvee eomednawedceinc. na eee 1.50 48 1.20 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen)— 
Micensed, Joumeyment ier sae canes eee eee aaereeee 2.20 40 1.75 48 
Helpers with 2 years or more experience assisting journeymen. 1.50 AO) || pevahes cence rotevste Geleausniee 
7. Elevator Constructors (Passenger and Freight) 227 40 2.00 48 
HVe lp ORS Aire’ tx eeneys tree hcholets. a ssalth hors evs oitiaya ace alee aron eee 1.52 40 1.40 48 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting Mechanics in the setting of cut stone, terra 
cotta, tile and marble, bending reinforcing materials, 
mixing mortar and assisting sheet metal journeymen....... 1.40 48 1.20 48 
(b) General Building Labourers... 54... «.0< cess ce dcwes 1.20 48 1.00 48 
(c) Sewer and Underground Construction Work— 
(a) Caisson Workers 1.40 48 1.20 48 
(b) Lhabourers..<)..<. 000.02. 1.20 48 1.00 48 
(c) Pipe Layers.. 1.25 48 1.05 48 
(Ge Runnmellersee hhc antes. ots eeraeyen to | edna 1.25 48 1.05 48 
(e) Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers— 
(a) Machine Rubbers*(Dry)i0e. oe es ec ceneden 1.40 48 1220 48 
(b)) Machine Rubbers: (Wet) ..0.<cccsec bocce cee ciddace 1.20 48 1.05 48 
9. Lathers— 
(a)iWood, Wireiand: Metall ascaae-iin.teterer ceatcs sce cea e200) NNEAD || Gee ea 0 ale ee 
(ib) svat horse. efaiven a aemteiseme hme cme oee ek ties ns By i 48 
10. Linoleum Floor Layers..... ius ie 48 
Ivar ble Setters oi: .eatssantecterncnoee 2. Le 48 
12. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers............0.00csececescee. 1.25 48 1.20 48 
13. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drum 
or more operating any type of machine or operating clam- 
sheels or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity or over, or 
operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
OM OTE EIDOW EL eee ietepett sca canis int se se, Coen 1.65 48 1.45 48 
Class B. Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only 
two drums or a single drum, used in handling building 
material or steam shovels and draglines not specified in ‘‘A” 
hereof; irrespective of motive power.............secceceeecee 1-65 48 1.45 48 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not 
specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under 
the provisions of ‘‘The Steam Boiler Act” or air compressor 
delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons or trenching machines or 
bulldozers over size D4 or equivalent; irrespective of motive 
OWE Laser aderstopera ele niavatarselaiefese sicher tat ai telocoveta a eee eterna See 1.50 48 1.35 48 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in AES 
or “‘C”’ hereof, or assisting Engineers in charge of same........ 1.25 48 1.15 48 
Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers over 4 yard 
capacity or bulldozers up to and including size D4 or equiv- 
alent; irrespective of motive power...........000.ccecees eee 1.25 48 115 48 
Class F': Operators of gas or electric engines or machines not 
otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, “‘B” or ‘C’’ hereof, of a type 
usually operated by skilled labourers................000.00.. 1.25 48 1.15 48 
14. (1) Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers— 
(a) Certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 
OBI CE cate seetoiep rer jaroiele</ateye sce Recker aries Ree arise eestor 1.80 40 1.60 48 
(b) Non-certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprentice- 
SHID BS OBT Ce ewe sn aken rte) ene eters I Rats 1.70 40 1.60 48 
14. (2) Swing Stage and Spray Painters— 
(ce) Certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board Paya. acti tern aoe 2 eects Pierson es sentte tok 1.90 40 1.70 48 
(d) Non-certified by the Manitoba Provincial Apprentice- 
shipsBoard| Fan naasgs deieccrcace saad dca eee 1.80 40 1.70 48 
15. Plasterers....... sfekarahetokages=i<tovave suet totelaamerone ote ie iat tetottieteices) 2 vistors ee 2.25 40 1.95 48 
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SCHEDULE “A”—PART I—Concluded 














Zong “‘A” ZONE ‘‘B” 
fh Basic Basic 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Per Week Rate Per Week 
Per Hour Per Hour 
$ $ 
16. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry........... 2.25 40 1.60 48 
Elelnons ee fyat te tia RE Ae rte att eel oul’ op a te 2 ig 1.25 40 1.615 48 
liepRootersy Mop, Mandleisencsshachat testi ne 1,25 48 1.20 48 
ds. Sheet Metall Workersscioct osc s.csedeetsicncun 1.85 423 1.45 48 
LMS MINIS TS seer eee ee Ne ac Aye che Wepre itis ce ae 1.50 40 1.40 48 
20; SuONeCUtters Monee Nene amen Marae Don att 1.80 44 1.60 48 
gi SUODEM as Orlsace ml idsca at rec cprericcesenst hela. an, eae 2,25 40 1.95 48 
22. Terrazzo and Oxychloride Workers-Layers.................... 1,90 40 1.75 48 
23. Tilesetters (including all clay product tile and Vitrolite Glass)... 2.00 40 1.75 48 
24. Tilesetters (plastic, metal, asphalt, rubber and lino tile)......... 1.70 40 1.25 48 
25. Timber and Crib men working on grain elevators or bridges 
doing the crib work on grain elevators or rough timber work on 
bridges. suaelointabarslent ahs aun tek eect aahetayeraes Seria one ee iierais cde ee eet 1.35 48 1.35 48 
26. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work 
only).. Dieanfers wiles shart alo yunicke ene atoes haenassret cece eee Ee ire eee ee 1.25 48 1.20 48 
27. Installation of Plate Glass and Affiliated Materials— 
(a) Plate Glass and Metal Setters...............ccecceccee... 1.55 40 1.40 4! 
(b) Miscellaneous Glass Setters,...................00 soll, 1,39 40 1.25 é 
2S -aVViabchan on) sertey oan ne. Niet fae SAG aay ayes ee OO I tae vesetetcter cosets cies ters tapi c yy 














SCHEDULE “A’—PART II 
Public Roads and Bridge Works 


29. The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1956, on Public Works for highway, 
drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of Manitoba 
outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 





road, bridge or 




















Maximum 
hours of 
Minimum straight 
Occupation Basic time rates 
Wage Rate over each 
Per Hour two-week 
period 
$ 
PO MASE TERALE AUC Mian anh aene Goat werent mapsisiiienhl Goines de 1.00 108 
sl Asphaltio: Oil Distributor rivera ccacks cach nic wuieds aaa ccdlakh eh ete ee 1.00 108 
32. Blade:Grader (12 H.R. and over) Operator. ces sdeccoos cv ececcecccccen. Jee. 1.00 108 
Bool ONCE LETRUMISeMs sakes, coker eee REE ga re cs 0 Nee I Sl ee Miiian R BL a 1.00 108 
poset ONCELeh Ina y.Ory OMera OP. memes av ret Gee ahic ome teeters dove wid oustetie ack heat eek Hees ce 1,25 108 
730,.Dragling, Shovel and Crane Operators s vscceaseieieeseccohcediccccccchecn.ecnn nl, 1.30 108 
SbsWleyatonGrad eri Operator: ce san. uesrissnin eee ncenee ins ance wee nota eben tana 1.00 108 
Sipensineen, Stamonary BoOUerses Wo Gee ace seis cde: conde h cae eee ak Db 108 
SS Lab Ounerare eer en ATMA Ne ye AN Sit Mem Or. ems (keh cy ak 1.00 108 
30: Motor PatrolOperator-tp na: ay ctyysen dacaicisadeGweoiamoscmecce 1.00 108 
40. Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheels 1.05 108 
24) eSeraper and: Bulldozer Operator... (c.sjemidss age coceivieleasu's dines tac oobdse bade deco sna. 1.15 108 
42. Spreader'and Finishing Machine Operator..........0s2cs00sec0seeccceeccccvnccccs, 1.00 108 
AD EMCAIMSLEES on. Se ee eit ae ae eee Re tachi coe tee. ee ce ee, ae 95 108 
44. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
MO CUS Cine terse tos tice re RIN ee Tee nine ee het Ree one oo ee 1.10 108 
45. Tractor Operator, 50) H.P. drawbar or OVer....cs1cecs-cestacssossnedvacdd mans es 1.00 108 
46. Tractor Operator; under’50 His draw bars. «cic sisters os.0sevlensiae ducceecccccenenctec 1.00 108 
Ae CLT VETS een Mee eee ae he TL 7 SAE SOU OS PERINAT. 4 1.00 108 
£3. Miecehinan and iE Lapaniane sun iaeis denise eee tee eciee bce oe come ceac aru okie ww-sund EOF Ilejatastiqu keene 





50. 


. Where due to emergency or inclement weather, less than 108 hours are worked in any two-week period an employer 
may, during the next two-week period employ his employees at straight time rate for as many hours additional 
to the regular 108 hours as have been lost during the preceding two-week period. 
* Probationary Rates. 


(1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a short 
trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the employer 


shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying 
that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15¢ below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 
(2) Sub-section_(1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 


and Bulldozer Operator. 
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Newfoundland Social Assistance Act 


Regulations under the Social Assistance 
Act (L.G., Aug. 1955, p. 965) have been 
amended by a regulation gazetted April 10, 
which allows a welfare officer to grant 
social assistance in kind to any person in 
immediate need for a period not exceeding 
three months. Previously, this allowance 
was given only when a person was being 
considered for an allowance under the Act. 


Ontaria Labour Relations Act 


An amendment to the general regula- 
tions under the Labour Relations Act 
setting out rules for settling the status of 
a successor trade union authorized by O. 
Reg. 56/56 was gazetted April 21. The 
new regulations were necessary because of 
a recent amendment to the Act which pro- 
vided that in case of a merger or amalga- 
mation or transfer of jurisdiction, the union 
claiming recognition as the successor trade 
union may apply to the Labour Relations 
Board for a declaration as to its status, and 
the Board may declare that the successor 
trade union has or has not the rights, 
privileges and duties under this Act of its 
predecessor, or it may dismiss the applica- 
tion. 

The regulations prescribe the forms for 
an application for a declaration concerning 
the status of a successor trade union 
(Form 24), for notice to the employees 
concerned of the filing of such an applica- 
tion (Form 25), and for the employer's 


reply (Form 26). If a successor trade union 
in respect of which no declaration has been 
made wishes to apply for conciliation 
services, special forms (Forms 27, 28 and 29) 
are prescribed to give the Board the neces- 
sary information to deal with the question 
of the status of the successor union as well 
as the request for conciliation services. In 
both cases the successor trade union is 
required to set out the material facts upon 
which the claim for recognition is based. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1957, by O.C. 
296 gazetted April 14. 

The following eight orders were renewed 
without change: Order No. 3, holidays with 
pay; Order No. 3A, holidays with pay in 
the construction industry; Order No. 4, 
the general order; Order No. 11, chari- 
table institutions, hospitals and homes; 
Order No. 26a, taxicabs and automobiles 
for hire in the Montreal district; Order 
No. 29, taxicabs and automobiles for hire, 
Quebec and Lévis; Order No. 39, forest 
operations; Order No. 42, stationary 
enginemen and firemen. 

Order No. 41, applicable to municipal and 
school corporations, was renewed until 
May 1, 1957, by O.C. 296, and amended 
by O.C. 383 gazetted April 28. The 
amendment provided for higher minimum 
rates for secretaries of municipal and school 
corporations effective April 28, 1956. 





International Labour Organization 
(Continued from page 681) 


the principle of weekly rest varies from 
country to country as well as from one 
occupation or establishment to another, it 
is said in a report prepared for the 
preliminary discussion at this year’s Con- 
ference of the question of weekly rest in 
commerce and offices with a view to the 
possible adoption of an international Con- 
vention on the subject. 

The question had been placed on the 
agenda of the 1940 Conference, which was 
not held because of the outbreak of war. 

(In 1921, the International Labour Organ- 
ization adopted a Convention, since ratified 
by 39 countries, requiring that workers in 
industrial establishments be granted a 
weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive hours 
for each seven-day period. A recommenda- 
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tion adopted at the same time urged that 
workers in commercial establishments be 
granted the same facility.) 


In addition to giving the law and 
practice in various countries with regard 
to weekly rest, the report that is being 
presented to the Conference gives the 
replies of member countries to an ILO 
questionnaire. 

Forty-five countries replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. Forty of these—or a majority 
of the ILO’s membership of 72 countries 
—declare themselves in favour of a Con- 
vention on the subject, two favour a 
Recommendation, while three have not 
committed themselves in their reply. 

The discussion this year 
preliminary one. 
left for next year. 


wil be a 
A final decision will be 


Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March declined 8 
per cent from February’s total and 30 per cent from that of March 
1955. Applicants at March 29 virtually unchanged, statistics show* 


In March, there was a further decline 
in the number of initial and renewal claims 
filed for unemployment insurance benefit. 
The total recorded during the month was 
8 per cent lower than that for February 
and 30 per cent below the March 1955 
figure. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 170,687 claims 
were received in local offices across Canada 
in March 1956, compared with 185,016 in 
February and 243,544 in March 1955. 

Regular and seasonal benefit claimants 
having an unemployment register in the 
live file on March 29 totalled 511,073 
(415,144 males and 95,929 females), these 
totals being virtually unchanged from the 
510,963 (413,083 males and 97,880 females) 
claimants recorded on February 29. On 
March 31, 1955, the number of such 
claimants was 605,180 (498,861 males and 
106,319 females). 

From a total of 176,734 initial and 
renewal claims adjudicated during the 
month, entitlement to benefit was granted 
in 114,060, or 65 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 59,670 initial claims adjudicated as “not 
entitled”, 51,789 or 87 per cent were on 
behalf of claimants who failed to establish 
a benefit period because of insufficient con- 
tributions (these 51,789 claims were con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit provi- 
sions of the Act, but 10,748 or 21 per cent 
failed to establish a seasonal benefit period). 
Disqualifications (including those arising 
from revised and from seasonal benefit 
claims) numbered 23,655, the chief reasons 
for disqualification being: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 7,696 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 4,960 cases; and “refused offer 
of work and neglected opportunity to work” 


3,880 cases. 
*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 








In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
and the 


ence of weather conditions, 
general employment situation. 


New beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit totalled 154,458 during March, com- 
pared with 173,759 during February and 
222,627 during March 1955. 

During March, a total of $38,167,352 was 
paid to both regular and seasonal bene- 
ficiaries in compensation for 2,008,060 weeks, 
in comparison with $32,188,102 and 1,733,650 
weeks during February and $45,437,011 and 
14,449,841 days during March 1955. 

Ninety-three per cent of the weekly pay- 
ments were in respect of “complete weeks”, 
1.e., weeks for which the claimants received 
the maximum weekly rate established for 
them. Of the 133,504 weeks classified as 
“partial” (i.e., the claimant received less 
than his maximum weekly rate), 78,484 or 
59 per cent were those during which the 
claimant had earnings in excess of the level 
allowed for his particular benefit rate. 

The estimated weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries for regular and seasonal benefit 
during March was 451:5 thousand, com- 
pared with 416-1 thousand during February 
and 512-5 thousand for March 1955. 


Seasonal Benefit 


A total of 57,555 claims (51,789 initial 
and 5,766 renewal) were considered for 
seasonal benefit. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 57,235, of 
which 43,197 (38,040 initial and 5,157 
renewal) were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
unemployment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
149,258 (120,760 males and 28,498 females). 
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Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,561,970 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

As at March 31, employers registered 
numbered 282,632, an increase of 646 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 4,431 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,557 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 874 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 62 cases, one 
against an employer and 61 against 
claimants.; Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 409.7 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$18,932,239.72, compared with $20,043,943.42 
in February and $17,115,204.50 in March 
1955. Benefit payments in March 
amounted to $38,151,462.93, compared with 
$32,168,997.54 in February and $45,423,186.20 
in March 1955. The balance in the fund 
at March 381 was $854,198,518.59; at 
February 29, there was a balance of 
$873,417,741.80 and at March 381, 1955, of 
$840,692,316.77. 

+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1234, April 25, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
44 years of age, filed an initial claim for 
benefit on January 24, 1955, and stated 
that he had been employed as manager of 
a theatre in Halifax, N.S., from March 1954 
to January 22, 1955, when he was laid off 
owing to a change in theatre ownership. 
The claim was allowed. 


On September 19, 1955, the claimant 
stated to the Halifax office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission that he 
was the “holder” of a royalty on a theatre 
promotion plan. According to the sub- 
missions, the plan was initiated in July 1954 
and, by the end of September 1955, it was 
in operation in four or five theatres. The 
submissions also reveal that, since filing his 
claim, he devoted five days to setting up 
the plan, which he reported as employed 
days; and that his average net income 
therefrom, for the period from January 27, 
1955, to October 20, 1955, was $35.51 a 
week. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period from January 24, 
1955, to October 1, 1955, on the ground 
that he was not unemployed. In the 
opinion of the insurance officer, while the 
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theatre promotion plan had been for him 
during that period a subsidiary occupation, 
the remuneration or profit he derived there- 
from exceeded an average of $2 a day. 
(Sections 29(1)(a), 31(1)(g) and 31(2) of 
the old Act.) However, for the period 
subsequent to October 2, 1955, the insur- 
ance officer felt that, while the claimant 
could be considered as unemployed, his 
income had to be treated as earnings and 
taken into account in determining the 
weekly rate of benefit payable to him. 
(Sections 54(1), 47(1) and 56 of the new 
Act and Sections 158(4), 172(1) and (3) 
and 173 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations.) 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of referees, 
before which he appeared in Halifax, NS., 
on November 22, 1955. The board unani- 
mously allowed the appeal because, in their 
opinion, the royalties which the claimant 
received from the plan were in the nature 
of an “investment income”. Therefore for 
the period previous to October 2, 1955, he 
was not following an occupation within the 
meaning of Section 31(1)(g) of the old Act 
and for the period subsequent thereto his 
income from the plan came within the 
exception provided in Section 172(2)(f) of 
the Regulations. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the chief claims officer, on 
February 8, 1956, appealed to the Umpire. 

Conclusions: This is a factual case and, 
on the evidence before me, I am not pre- 
pared to alter the unanimous finding of 
the board of referees who had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the claimant. 

The chief claims officer has not satis- 
factorily established that the claimant's 
participation in the operation of the plan 
was such that it could be considered a 
subsidiary occupation within the meaning 
of the old Act, or self-employment. I am 
inclined to agree with the board that the 
moneys he received from the plan were in 
the nature of an “investment income”. 

In view of the claimant’s lengthy period 
of unemployment, some doubts may be 
entertained as to his readiness to accept 
employment considered suitable under the 
Act, but this aspect of the case is not 
before me for consideration. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1235, April 25, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
was employed as office manager by a firm 
of food exporters in Montreal, Que., from 
January 28, 1947, to October 9, 1954, and 
received a salary of $45 a week. She was 
married on October 16, 1954, and then 
moved to Petawawa, Ont., where her 
husband was posted for duty by the Army. 

On January 20, 1955, she filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the local office in 
Pembroke, Ont., and was disqualified under 
Unemployment Insurance Regulation 137. 
The disqualification was terminated when 
the new Regulation 161 came into effect 
on October 2, 1955. 

On November 21, 1955, she filed a 
renewal claim at the local office in Barrie, 
in which town she had taken up residence 
and given birth to a child. 

On December 7, 1955, the local office 
notified her of an offer of permanent 
employment as assistant bookkeeper with 
an auto sales and service company in 
Barrie, at a salary of $30 to $35 a week, 
which is the prevailing rate of pay in that 
district for that type of work. The hours 
of work were seven a day and 35 to 39 
a week. She refused to apply for the job 
because the take-home pay would have 
been too low considering income tax deduc- 
tions and the wages of a babysitter. She 
stated, however, that she would accept 
work at a starting salary of $40 a week. 
The local office commented that the possi- 
bilities of the claimant of obtaining employ- 
ment in Barrie at a salary of $40 a week 
were very limited. 


On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for an indefinite period because 
she was not available for work, and for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment, both disqualifications to be effective 
from December 4, 1955. (Sections 54 and 
59 of the Act respectively.) 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees before which she appeared in 
Orillia, Ont., on January 12, 1956. In her 
testimony she stressed the fact that the 
employment offered involyed working on 
Saturdays. She stated also that her ser- 
vices were worth more than $30 to $35 a 
week. 

The majority of the board disallowed the 
appeal on the grounds that the hours of 
work were not unreasonable as they did not 
exceed the normal working week of 40 
hours; and that the salary offered was at 
the prevailing rate in the Barrie district. 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion “that the prevailing rate 
should not apply in this case as it should 
be based on a five-day work week, which 
is almost universal at the present time”. 
He stated also that the employment should 
have carried a wage of at least $40 a week 
in view of the cost of living in Bartie. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the claimant, on January 25, 1956, 
appealed to the Umpire. 

Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 
I do not see any valid reason to interfere 
with the majority finding of the board of 
referees, which is in accordance with the 
facts, the provisions of the Act and pre- 
vious decisions of the Umpire dealing with 
similar cases. 

If the claimant wishes or desires to work 
—and some doubt may be entertained as 
to the genuineness of her intention in that 
respect—she must conform to the exigencies 
of the labour field. 

She is not the breadwinner of her family 
and her domestic responsibilities cannot be 
a factor in determining what is suitable 
employment for her or what constitutes 
good cause for refusal of employment. 

The claimant seems to be under the 
impression that, because she has con- 
tributed to the unemployment insurance 
fund for a number of years, she is zpso facto 
entitled to unemployment insurance benefit. 

A claimant acquires right to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit only when he meets 
the conditions laid down in the Act, one of 
which is to be ready and willing to accept 
immediately any cffer of employment con- 
sidered suitable under the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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Labour Conditions — 


im Federal Government Contracts 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 187 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 131 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : . 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............. 1 $ 10,218.00 
Department of Defence Production (March).... 145 719,544.00 
GIVE Pag tesertarererc ca chove siase tases Aeeves eotins Chote hee aa 6 42,974.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:-— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
legislation of the federal Government has 


with other relevant labour conditions as 





the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $7,394.41 was collected from five employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 28 workers concerned. 


Contracts containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of Wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of school. Montreal Que: 
Canadian Industrial Equipment Ltd, *supply & installation of magnesium anodes, rods & 
straps for hot water tanks, Benny Farm. Ste Foy Que: Le Service Paysagiste Enrg, site 
improvement & planting. Brockville Ont: BE P A Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
housing units. Camp Borden Ont: Thos G Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement & plant- 
ing; Thos G Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement & planting. Clinton Ont: Oldcastle 
Nurseries, site improvement & planting. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Construction Co, 
relocation & renovation of 100 wartime houses. Petawawa Ont: Reinhold C Gutzman, 
*clearing 50-ft strip. Toronto Ont: Rogers Structural Developments Ltd, construction of 
office bldg; Anglin Norcross Ltd, construction of apartment units, Lawrence Heights. 
Edmonton Alta: Northwestern Utilities Ltd, “installation of gas distribution system. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Manowan Indian Reserve Que: J E Gosselin Inc, electric power installation, Abitibi 
Indian Agency. Fort Chipewyan Reserve Alta: Bruce Robinson Electric (Edmonton) Ltd, 
replacement of electric generator, Athabaska Indian Agency. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halfaz N 8: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of outside fitters & machine 
shop, HMC Dockyard. Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of propane storage & distribution system & POL tank farm & facilities; Atlas Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of rifle ranges. Bagotville Que: R E Stewart Construction Corp, 
addition to swimming pool, drill & recreational hall, RCAF Station, Lachine Que: Chas 
Duranceau Ltee, reconstruction & surfacing of roads, compounds & parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Longue Point Que: Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of rifle range bldg. 
Montreal Que: Alta Construction Co Ltd, construction of headquarters bldg, RCASC gate 
house & RCEME gate house & outside services. St Jacques Le Mineur Que: Desourdy 
Freres Enr’g, construction of transmitting station. St Jeans Que: Desourdy Freres Enr’g, 
alterations & additions to cadets’ mess hall, army barrack block & sergeants’ mess bldg. 
Ville La Salle Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete 
slab, Naval Supply Depot. Barriefield Ont: Thomas L Grooms Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to Defence Research Laboratory. Camp Borden Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel for junior ranks clubs; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
of fire hall extension & outside services. Petawawa Ont: The Bell Telephone Co of 
Canada, *relocation of telephone system in “N” area; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
roadwork, landscaping, & installation of sewers, watermains, etc. Port Arthur Ont: 
Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, construction of small arms range bldg, HMCS Griffon. 
Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer & water systems, 
sub-base & paving for garage area, Fort Osborne Barracks. Dundurn Sask: W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of transit bldg, laboratory, administration bldg, sewage 
pumphouse & outside services. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion of underground steam system, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: The Ellis-Don Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs, Sarcee Camp. Ponoka Alta: Oberst Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of garage. Ralston Alta: Otis Elevator Co, supply &nstallation of passenger 
elevator, Central Laboratory Bldg, Suffield Experimental Station. Esquimalt B C: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of chapels, Belmont Park. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Les Peintres De Chez-Nous Enrg, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
RCAF Station. Hull Que: Alf Grodde Ltd, interior painting of armoury. Longue Pointe 
Que: Daweolectric Ltd, rewiring & relighting, #2 bldg, Ordnance Depot. Montreal Que: 
Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring & relighting of armoury. North Bay Ont: 
A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of fire escape & alterations to control tower, 
RCAF Station. Oshawa Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, construction of underground 
water mains for fire protection system, Wireless Station; George W Crothers Ltd, supply 
& installation of diesel generator set, Wireless Station. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg #18, Victoria Island. Picton Ont: W A Moffatt 
Co, application of insulated built-up roofs on hangars, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Roelofson Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger elevator, RCAF Station Hospital. 
Gimli Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall extension & repairs to 
existing fire hall, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer Paving Ltd, construction of 
parade square, RCAF Station; Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, landscaping, RCAF 
Station, Lincoln Park. Edmonton Alta: Buchanan Construction & Engineering Comlisd: 
cleaning, repointing & water-proofing of exterior walls, Prince of Wales Armoury. 
Camp Chilliwack B C: Berge & Kavanagh Painters Ltd, exterior painting of various 
bldgs. Esquimalt B C: Norman H Woods & Assoc Ltd, construction of roads & ground 
improvements. 


Department of Defence Production 
(March Report) 


Shelburne N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, covering of floors, HMCS Shelburne. 
Sydney N 8S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, paving of parking lots & driveway, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Atlas Tile Flooring Co, laying linoleum at 1179 Bleury St. 
London Ont: Dearborn Chemical Co Ltd, installation of feedwater treatment system, 
Central Heating Plant, #27 COD. Ortllia Ont to Senneterre Que: Mechron Engineering 
Products Ltd, maintenance, overhaul & housecleaning of diesel units, towers, structures 
& access roads. Trenton Ont: Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co of Canada Ltd, installation of 
parts for Redler coal elevator, Central Heating Plant Bldg, #27, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of joists, Minto Armoury. 
Banff Alta: Steel-Crafts (Alberta) Ltd, erection of steel storage tank, National Cadet 
Camp. Comox B C: Marine Pipeline & Dredging Ltd, *cleaning & drying of existing 
products pipeline, RCAF Station. Hsquimalt B C: Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co Ltd, 
*installation of gasoline generating plant, HMC Dockyard. Ladner B C: Christian & 
Allen Ltd, installation of pipe line & related work, Vancouver Wireless Station. Sea Island 
BC: Greater Vancouver Water District, repairing of pipe line from Angus Drive to Sea 
Island, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N 8S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of shipping house, shipping 
gallery & rehabilitation of existing galleries; Robb Engineering Works Ltd, supply & 
erection of structural steel, Shed 27. Montreal Harbour Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, 
raising of Laurier Pier, Section 43. 


National Research Council 


Norman Wells N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, installation of utility services, Northern 
Research Station. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Beavermouth B C: T Connors Diamond Drilling Co Ltd, subsurface drilling on 
Columbia River, Calamity Curve. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Robt Stoodley, wharf improvements. Hermitage Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. St John’s Nfld: Grant Mills Ltd, repairs to jetties. Springdale 
Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Trepassey Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Ellershe P E I: Dawson & Noye, construction of wharf 
Graham's Pond P E I: Everett Condon, breakwater extension. St Peter’s Harbour P EB I: 
Edward MacCallum, harbour improvements. Cape St Mary’s N 8S: Atlantic Bridge Go 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Finlay Point N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd *dredging 
Inttle River N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater repairs. Little River onbour 
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NS: LE&PE Armstrong, reconstruction of wharf. McNab’s Island N S: Continental 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Garrison Pier. Middleton N S: Central Construction Co, 
addition & alterations, federal bldg. Pickney’s Point N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs to pontoons for Dredge PWD No 21; 
Joseph Almon, quay wall repairs. Shannon Park N §: Cameron Contracting Ltd, con- 
struction of jetty, Wright’s Cove. Upper Whitehead N 8S: MQ Campbell Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf extension. Vogler’s Cove N S: Thimot & Comeau, harbour improvements. 
Bathurst N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, warehouse repairs. Campbellton N B: Ralph 
Sharp, ferry wharf repairs. Claire Fontaine N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Escuminac N B-: La Construction de St Paul Ltee breakwater extension, Lord’s 


N B: The Standard Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: J W 
MecMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater repairs. Angliers (Quinze Dam) Que: The Cementa- 
tion Co (Canada) Ltd, repairs & construction of apron (east half), Chambly Basin 
(Richelieu River) Que: St Maurice River Dredging Red’g, *dredging. Levis Que: Jean- 
Baptiste Rioux, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: J Davidson & Sons Ltd, interior painting, 
Postal Terminal Bldg. Portneuf Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Riviere-au-Renard Que: Emile Cloutier, construction of training pier. St Jean 
Que: Tracy Construction Inc, construction of 3 piers. Tadoussac (Anse a T’Eau) Que: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, paving of wharf. Dryden Ont: Alex Zoldy, additions 
«& alterations, federal bldg. Fort William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, *dredging. 
Jersey River Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Co Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, 
stage 2. Meaford Ont: Birmingham Construction Ltd, extension to east revetment wall. 
Ottawa Ont: Ontario Bldg Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning interior east bldg, Veterans Memorial 
Bldgs; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of parking area & road development, 
Science Service Bldg, Central Experimental Farm. Port Hope Ont: Bermingham Con- 
struction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Rockcliffe Ont: EB R Tremblay, construction of 
RCMP NCO’s married quarters. Sarnia Ont: R W McKay Construction, construction 
of warehouse. Regina Sask: Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, installation of 
mail handling equipment for new post office bldg. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of annex addition-Prairie Regional Laboratory, NRC. Three 
Hills Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection of federal bldg. Bold Point BC: Chas 
Latimer Construction Ltd, approach renewal. Fraser River (Annieville Channel) B C: 
B C Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Fraser River (Garry Point) B C: Gilley Bros 
Ltd, bank protection. Fraser River (Lulu Island) B C: Indian River Quarries Ltd, bank 
protection. Kamloops B C:: Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, construction of header house. 
Port Renfrew B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf approach. Victoria B C: Parfitt 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of chapels, Veterans Memorial Hospital. Victoria B C: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, installation of conveyors & chutes for mail 
handling, post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, water mains & 
sewers at Townsite. Moncton N B: Alderice J Bourque & J A Bourque, construction of 
radio beacon station & related work. Dorval Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, provision of water 
supply main to airport. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, *construction of three diesel 
engined landing barges. Fort Smith N W T: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, additional 
development of airport. 





AFL-CIO Seeks Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act 


Organized labour last month asked the United States Congress to extend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, governing wages and hours, to cover an additional 9,500,000 workers. 
Nearly 4,000,000 of these workers are in the retailing and service industries, while 4,250,000 
are in agriculture, construction and outside selling. 

George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, suggested to a Senate labor sub-committee 
that the scope of the Act should be broadened to include employees of large department 
stores and large chain stores (whether grocery, drug or novelty shops), large hotels, chain 
restaurants, laundry and dry cleaning and similar establishments. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, May 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 116-6 between 
the beginning of April and May. A year 
ago the index was 116-4, and in May 1954 
it was 115-5. 


Current decreases in the food and house- 
hold operation indexes were counter- 
balanced by slight increases in the shelter, 
clothing and other commodities and ser- 
vices series. 


The food index declined from 109-7 to 
109-3 as sharply lower prices were reported 
for tomatoes, along with lesser declines for 
coffee and some fresh vegetables and meats. 
Prices were higher for eggs, fresh and 
canned fruits, potatoes and most cuts of 
beef. 


Both rent and home-ownership com- 
ponents contributed to the upward move- 
ment of the shelter index from 1381-9 to 
132-1. 


The clothing index moved from 108-7 to 
108-8 as slight increases in footwear were 
partially offset by a decrease in women’s 
spring coats. 

The household operation index moved 
from 116-6 to 116-5 under the influence 
of a seasonal decrease in coal prices and 
lower insurance rates for household effects. 
Increased prices were reported for house- 
hold supplies, kitchen utensils, and some 
items of furniture, as were higher telephone 
rates in some centres. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 120-1 to 120-5. Prices of theatre 
admissions, haircuts and hairdressing 
advanced, while prices of new automobiles 
and automobile insurance rates declined. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1955) were: food 112-3, shelter 128-8, cloth- 
ing 107-9, household operation 116-4 and 
other commodities and services 118.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of March and April 
1956. 

Increases ranged from 0-2 per cent in 
both Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina to 
0-9 per cent in St. John’s. Indexes were 


unchanged in both Montreal and Van- 
couver and declined 0°3 per cent in 
Winnipeg. 





*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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Food indexes were up in all regional 
cities except Winnipeg. Higher prices 
were recorded in all cities for coffee, eggs, 
most canned and fresh vegetables, particu- 
larly potatoes, which were substantially 
higher in most cities. Prices moved to 
still lower levels in most cities for all 
beef and pork items, and margarine. 


The shelter index remained unchanged in 
six of the ten regional cities and moved 
slightly upwards in the other four. The 
few changes in clothing prices resulted in 
slightly lower indexes in three cities; four 
were unchanged and three were slightly 
higher. Changes in household operation 
indexes were small, as declines in applance 
prices were sufficient to move them lower 
in seven cities, with one unchanged and 
two slightly higher. Increased doctors’, 
dentists’ and optometrists’ fees and higher 
prices for prepaid hospital care were mainly 
responsible for upward movements in the 
other commodities and services indexes in 
five cities. Indexes were unchanged in two 
cities and down slightly in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: St. John’s +0-9 to 105-9*; Halifax 
+0-5 to 114-8; Toronto +0-5 to 118-7; 
Ottawa +0:-4 to 117-7; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0-3 to 114-6; Saint John +0-2 to 117-6; 
Saskatoon-Regina --0-2 to 114-9; Winnipeg 
—0-3 to 116°5. Montreal and Vancouver 
remained unchanged at 116-7 and 118-6 
respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1956 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) advanced 0:5 per cent, from 
223-3 to 224-5, between March and April, 
extending the upward climb begun late in 
1954 and continuing through 1955 and the 
first four months this year with only four 
slight interruptions. All component groups 
advanced. 

The continuous rise during the past six 
months is the result of increases in all 
component groups except animal products. 

Between March and April, iron and its 
products showed the largest gain, moving 
up 1:6 per cent to 2386-1. Vegetable 
products advanced 0:8 per cent to 196-7; 
chemicals and allied products, 0-8 per cent 
to 180-9. Wood, wood products and paper 
rose 0-3 per cent to 306-6. 
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Reversing the previous down trend, 
animal products advanced 0-2 per cent to 
218-2. 

Fibres, textiles and_ textile products; 
non-metallic minerals; and non-ferrous 
metals each advanced 0-1 per cent, to 
229-2, 180-2 and 207-5 respectively. 


Canadian farm product prices at 
terminal markets rose 1-5 per cent 
between March and April, from 197-5 to 
200-4. In field products, the increase of 
2-9 per cent, from 164-0 to 168-7, reflected 
higher quotations for potatoes, western hay 
and rye, eastern corn, barley and wheat. 
The index for animal products increased 
0-4 per cent from 231-1 to 232-0 in response 
to increases for eggs, steers, lambs and 
eastern poultry, which, however, were 
largely offset by lower prices for calves, 
hogs, eastern fluid milk and cheesemilk, 
and western wool. 


Residential building material prices 
rose one-half of one per cent from 291-8 
to 293-4. The change was supported prin- 
cipally by an advance in the lumber group, 
where scattered increases lifted the index 
from 419-2 to 422-0. This group has 
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climbed gradually from the March-April 
1954 low of 397-3 but is still under the 
peak of 432-9 reached in May 1951. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949100) remained un- 
changed at 127-2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1956 


For the second consecutive month, the 
United States consumer price index (1947- 
49=100) rose between mid-March and mid- 
April, from 114-7 to 114-9, an increase of 
0-2 per cent. 

The rise brought the index to the year’s 
highest point and 0-6 per cent higher than 
in April 1955. An 0-6-per-cent rise in retail 
food prices was responsible for the latest 
increase in the index. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices compiled by the Ministry of Labour 
for mid-February, the first published on 
the new base (January 17, 1956=100), 
stood at 101-3. The base previously used 
was January 15, 1952 (L.G., April, p. 441). 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada April 1956* 


Less time was lost in April in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
than in any month since December 1950. 


In April 1956 there were 20 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 2,772 
workers, with a time loss of 10,050 man- 
working days, compared with 22 strikes and 
lockouts in March 1956, with 3,243 workers 
involved and a loss of 16,875 days. In 
April 1955 there were 21 strikes and lock- 
outs, 2,656 workers involved and a loss of 
25,369 days. 

For the first four months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 51 
strikes and lockouts, with 26,043 workers 
involved and a loss of 600,060 days. In 
the same period in 1955 there were 46 
strikes and lockouts, 16,124 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 280,775 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
April 1956 was 0:01 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; March 1956, 0-02 per 
cent; April 1955, 0:03 per cent; the first 
four months of 1956, 0-17 per cent; and 
the first four months of 1955, 0-08 per cent. 


The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 14 of the 20 disputes in existence 
during April. Of the other stoppages, three 
arose over layoffs or suspensions and three 
over causes affecting conditions of work. 


Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during April, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, seven in favour of the 
employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments and four were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four 
disputes were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real, Que., on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
bush workers at Mattice, Ont., which began 
on January 3, 1956, and was listed in the 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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March 1956 report as “employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by March 38, 1956”, 
was concluded on March 22, 1956.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 


given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in February 1956 was 
275 and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 288 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 97,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 190,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 275 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, 31, directly 
involved 68,400 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 86, directly 
involving 9,800 workers, over other wage 
questions; three, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 26, directly involving 1,200 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 124 directly 
involving 11,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 400 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and three, 


directly involving 400 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 
The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 


Employment Statistics for January 1956 
reported that preliminary figures for 1955 
showed a total of 1,532 industrial disputes 
resulting in work stoppages, directly in- 
volving 424,340 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,010,884 working days. In 1954 there 
were 1,490 stoppages, 355,580 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 901,639 days. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for February 1956 reported a 
total of 62 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during 1955, involving 


20,224 workers directly and indirectly, with 
a time loss of 52,043 working days. In 
1954 there were 61 stoppages, 16,153 
workers involved and a loss of 20,474 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1956 show 
250 work stoppages resulting from labour- 


management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 50,000 workers. The time 
loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,000,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for February were 
250 stoppages involving 70,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,200,000 days. 





Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


List No. 94. 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 (U.S.) 


1. U.S. DepartMENT oF Lapor. WAGE AND 
Hour anp Pusiic Contracts Durvisions. 
Employment of Learners pursuant to 
Section 14 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended. Title 29, 
Chapter C, Code of Federal Regulations. 
Part 522. February 1955. Washington, 
G-P.O1955. -Pp..6: 


2. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF Laspor. WAGE AND 
Hour snp Pusuic Contracts Divistons. 
Hours worked under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended. Title 29, 
Chapter V, Code of Federal Regulations. 
December 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 10: 


Industrial Psychology 


3. Paterson, THomas Tuompson. Morale 
m War and Work; an Experiment in the 
Management of Men. London, M. Parrish, 
1955. Pip. 256. 

The author is Senior Lecturer_in Indus- 
trial Relations at Glasgow University. 
During the war, while serving in the RAF, 
he was posted to a fighter station as a 
Controller in the Operations Room. The 
station commander asked him to look into 
the high flying accident rate and to try to 
curb it. Dr. Paterson tells how he worked 
on the problem and how he has applied what 
he learned to his present work in industry. 


4. Ricuarpson, Cyrm ALBERT. An 
Introduction to Mental Measurement and 
ats Applications. London, New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1955. Pp. 101. 


Mental measurement is an attempt to 
measure such qualities as intelligence, 
temperament, character, and educational 
attainment. 


Industrial Relations 


5. Firzcpratp, Marx James. Britain 
views Our Industrial Relations. Notre 
Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame 
Press; 1955, Ppa 221. 


The author has analysed the reports of 
67 British Productivity Teams sponsored by 
the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
These reports were published between 1948 
and 1953. 


6. Larrowr, CuHarLtes P. Shape-up and 
Hiring Hall; a Comparison of Hiring 
Methods and Labor Relations on the New 
York and Seattle Waterfronts. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 
250. 


In New York, longshoremen chosen in the 
shape-up by the hiring foremen are guar- 
anteed only four hours’ work a day. In 
Seattle, longshoremen register in a central 
hiring hall and they are picked for jobs in 
rotation so that their wages are steady. 
The hiring hall is administered jointly by 
the union and employers to prevent any 
violations of the rules laid down for assign- 
ing men to jobs. 


Labouring Classes 


Universities and 
Ist ed. 


7. BARBASH, JACK. 
Unions in Workers Education. 
New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 206. 


This book is a report and appraisal of the 
activities of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, which is composed of 
one representative each from eight universi- 
ties and four each from the AFL and CIO. 
The eight participating universities are 
Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Pennsylvania State, 
Roosevelt College, Rutgers, Wisconsin, and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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8. Gorpon, Margaret 8. Employment 
Expansion and Population Growth, the 
California Experience: 1900-1950. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 
192. 

(Between 1850 and 1950 California’s popu- 
lation increased almost sixty-four-fold. So 
far the rate of employment has tended to 
keep up with the increase in population. 
This book looks into historical trends and 
fluctuations in the growth of population and 
employment and suggests probable future 
developments. 


9. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE. Living 
and Working Conditions of Indigenous 
Populations in Independent Countries. 
Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8(1)-(2). Inter- 


national Labour Conference. Thirty-Ninth 
Session, Geneva, 1956. 


10. IntTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. 


Seventh Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Thirty-Ninth 
Session, Geneva, 1956. 

11. Lasour- MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
Rutcers University, New Brunswick, 


NJ. 7th, 1955. Benefit Plans in Collective 
Bargaining. New Brunswick, N.J., 1955. 
Pp. 98. 

This is a discussion on the subject whether 


employees’ benefit plans should be contribu- 
tory or non-contributory. 


12. Ornati, Oscar A. Jobs and Workers 
in India. Ithaca, Institute of International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1955. Pp. 215. 

“ ,.. This study was conceived as a hand- 
book on labor and labor problems in India 
for the use of students, businessmen, trade 
union leaders, and government officials pre- 
paring to study, invest, or work in India, 
or to advise on policies connected with 
India’s labor situation.” 


Older Workers 


13. Corson, JoHN Jay. Hconomic Needs 
of Older People, by John J. Corson and 
John W. McConnell. With Policy Recom- 
mendations by the Committee on Economic 
Needs of Older People. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1956. Pp. 533. 

This is a survey of social security and all 


forms of public and private pension plans 
and old-age assistance. 


14. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFICE. 
Age of Retirement. 


The 
Fourth Item on the 


Agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 147. At head 
of title: Report 4. International Labour 
Organization. European Regional Confer- 


ence, 1955. 
A survey of older workers in Europe. 
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Wages and Hours 


15. Dyer, Everertr Dixon. A Study of 
Role and Authority Patterns and Expecta- 
tions in a Group of Urban Middle-Class 
Two-Income Families. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1955. (University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich.]  Publica- 


tion No. 14, 690.) Microfilm copy of 
typescript. Positive. Collation of the 
original: 228 leaves. Thesis—University of 
Wisconsin. 


The author conducted a survey among 129 
families in Madison, Wis. where the wife 
was working. He studies the effect which 
the wife’s outside employment has on the 
marriage. 


16. Great BrivaIn. PARLIAMENTARY House 
or Lorps. Equal Pay for Equal Work. 
(In Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords 
Official Report. Vol. 180, No. 29. 11 Feb. 
1953. Pp 353-369; 373-389.) 


Miscellaneous 


17. CANADA. CrIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Civil Service Examinations; Specimen 
Questions and General Information. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1954? Pp. 44. 


How Foremen can 
New York, 


18. CarRoLL, PHIL. 
control Costs. TStepeds 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 301. 

The foreman has to know how to control 
costs. This book describes how costs affect 
the company, its employees, and its customers. 
It tells the foreman how to keep down costs. 


The 
New 


19. Druckrr, Prrer FERDINAND. 
Practice of Management. Ist ed. 
York, Harper, 1954. Pp. 404. 


This book is an analysis of business 
management. There are case histories of 
management in such companies as Sears, 


Roebuck, General Motors, Ford Motor Co., 
an International Business Machines, among 
others, 


20. JUNE, STEPHEN A. The Automatic 
Factory, a Critical Examination, by 
Stephen A. June [and others] Pittsburg, 
Instruments Pub. Co., 1955. Pp. 88. 


_ The authors spent more than six months 
interviewing leading authorities, reading the 
literature and gathering “information on 
automation as part of the requirements of 
the manufacturing course given at Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


21. Morcenstern, OsKar, ed. Economic 
Activity Analysis. New York, Wiley, 1954. 
Pp. 554, 


“The studies collected in this volume have 
been made by the Economics Research 
Project, Princeton University on ‘The 
Mathematical Structure of American Type 
Economies... The writings fall into the 
newly developed field of economic activity 
analysis and linear programming.” 


22. Murray, KerrH AwNperson Hope. 
Agriculture. London, H.M.S.0.; Longmans, 
Green, 1955. Pp, 422. 

Issued in the series, History of the Second 
World War, United Kingdom civil series. 

This book is divided into four parts. 
Part 1 covers the first World War and the 
period between 1918 and 1939. Parts 2 and 
3 cover the period of World War IT, 1939 
to 1945. Part 4 discusses production policy 
and achievement and changes in the struc- 
ture and technique of farming. 

23. U.S. Coneress. Senate. Commirrer 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE. Nomina- 
tion of Ewan Clague, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor. Hearing 
before the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress. 1st 
session...July 29, 1955. Washington, 
GePiOF E95 Pp 20: 


24. US. Presmentran Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE ON TRANSPORT PoLicy AND ORGAN- 
IZATION. Revision of Federal Transporta- 
tion Policy; a Report to the President. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 20. 


Government policy has not kept pace with 
the modern competitive aspects of trans- 


portation. This has necessitated the present 
Investigation. 
25. Wrone, Dennis Hume. American 


and Canadian Viewpoints. Prepared for 
the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1955. Pp. 62. 

This pamphlet describes the “similarities 
and differences in the outlooks of Canadians 
and Americans with respect to the major 
areas of social life”. 


Annual Reports 


STATISTICS. 
1956. 


26. ALBERTA. BuREAU OF 
Review of Business Conditions, 
Edmonton, 1956. Pp. 13. 


27, ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT oF PUBLIC 
Wetrare. LHleventh Annual Report. 1954- 
1955. Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pope 47: 


28. AMERICAN Zinc Institute. A Review 
of the Zine Industry in 1955. New York, 
1956 2M pes) 


29. AUSTRALIA. Bureau or CrNSUS AND 
Statistics. TASMANIA BrancH. Statistics 
of the State of Tasmania for the Year 
1953-54. Hobart, Government Printer, 1955. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

30. BRoTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF 
Way Emenoyrens. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second Regular Convention con- 
vened at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
June 20-25, 1955. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 329. 

31. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Propuction. Fifth Report, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 58. 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Lecisuation Brancu. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws. December 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pps 4t. 


33. CanaDA. DepartMEeNT or TRADE AND 
Commerce. Private and Public Investment 
mm Canada, Outlook 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 23. 


35. Hone Kona. COMMISSIONER OF 
Lazsour. Annual Departmental Report for 
the Financial Year 1954-55 together with 
the Report of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. Hong Kong, Government Printer, 
1955. Pp. 150. 


36. Intsq Trape Union Concress. Sizty- 
First Annual Report; Being the Report of 
the National Executive for 1954-55 and the 
Report of the Proceedings of the Sizty- 
First Annual Meeting held in U.T.A. Hall, 
Portbush, July 27th, 28th and 29th 1956. 
Dublin, 1955. Pp. 269. 


37. Kenya. Lasour Department. Annual 
Report, 1954. Nairobi, Government Printer, 
1955.7 ‘Pip 60. 


38. MAnrropaA. DerpartMENT or LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 81st, 1955. Winnipeg, 1956? Pp. 84. 


39. New Brunswick. DerparTMENT oF 
HeattH ANp Socran SErvIcEs. Thirty- 
Exghth Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer for the Year ending March 31, 1956 
with Vital Statistics for 1953 and Tentative 
Synopsis for 1954. Fredericton, 1956. Pp. 
259. 


40. New Brunswick. DrpartTMENT oF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending 
March 81st, 1965. Pp. 41. 


41. New Brunswick. WorKMEn’s Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Report, 1955. St. John, 1956. Pp. 44. 


42. New Yorx. WorkMEN’s ComMpENsA- 
TION Boarp. Annual Report, 1954. Albany? 
19557 1 Pp2o. 


43. New ZmaLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the 
18th Annual Conference held in the Trades 
Hall, Wellington, May 10, 11, 12, 13, 1956. 
Wellington, 1955. Pp. 111. 


44. Nova ScotraA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year April 2, 
1954 to March 31, 1955. Halifax, Queen’s 
Printer, 1955. Pp. 72. 


45. ORGANIZATION FoR EuROPEAN EXcoNoMIC 
Co-OrrraTion. Seventh Report of the 
O FL EC. Economic Expansion and its 
Problems. Paris, 1956. Pp. 298. 
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46. PENNSYLVANIA.  LasourR RELATIONS 
Boarp. Nineteenth Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ended December 381, 1956. 
Harrisburg, 1956. Pp. 265. 


47. Prince Epwarp IstAND. WORKMEN’S 
ComprensaTION Boarp. Annual Report, 1956. 
Charlottetown, 1955. Pp. 25. 


48. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF Co- 
OPERATION AND Co-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
Eleventh Annual Report for the Twelve 
Months ended March 31, 1955. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

49. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Lleventh Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 81, 1955. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 76. 


50. SterrA Leone. Lasour DeparTMENT. 
Report for the Year 1954. Freetown, Gov- 
ernment Printing Department, 1956. Pp. 29. 


51. Unitep Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FOR Europe. TRANSPORT Division. 
Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics for 
Europe, 1954. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 88. 


52. U.S. FeperaL MEDIATION AND CONCIL- 
IATION Service. LHighth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year, 1955. Washington, G-P.O., 
1956. Pp. 68. 


53. U.S. Presipent. Economic Report of 
the President transmitted to the Congress, 
January 24, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 238. 


54. Urrar PrapesH. Annual Report on 
the Working of the Factories Act, 1948 for 
the Year 1952. Allahabad, Superintendent, 
Printing and Stationery, 1955. Pp. 115. 


55. WIScoNSIN. EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS 
Boarp. Seventeenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1955. Madison, 
1956508P py sis 





Credit Unions Increase by 314 to 3,920 in Year 


The total of credit unions in Canada 
during 1954 reached 3,920, with a total 
membership of 1,560,715, according to Credit 
Unions in Canada, 1954, published by the 
Economic Division of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This represented an 
increase of 314 credit unions and 126,445 
members over the previous year. 

In Ontario there was an increase of 211 
credit unions; in Quebec, a gain of 46 credit 
unions. British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan had net gains of 24, 14 and 
nine respectively. 

More than half the members of credit 
unions were in Quebec, which reported a 


total of 858,861, an increase of 54,760 over 
1953. Ontario came next with 307,424 
members, 29,340 more than in 1953. British 
Columbia, with 104,527 members—16,719 
more than in 1953—came third. 

Total assets were reported at $552 ,362,571 
in 1954. 

Share capital for 3,690 credit unions 
reporting in 1954 amounted to $160,863,551, 
an increase of 20-8 per cent over 1953. 
Deposits by members at the end of 1954 
amounted to $349,719,983, an increase of 9-1 
per cent compared with 1953. 

At present one person in ten in Canada 
belongs to a credit union. 





Report of Board 
(Continued from page 716) 


they shall be paid at double the straight 
time base rate of pay from 5:00 p.m. with 
a minimum of one (1) hour for any work 
so performed between 5:00 and 6:00 p.m. 

(b) Sundays—For any work performed 
on Sundays, men shall be paid at double 
the straight time base rate of pay with a 
minimum of three (3) hours. 

(ce) Holidays—For any work performed 
on holidays named in this agreement men 
shall be paid at double the straight time 
base rate of pay with a minimum of three 
(3) hours. 

The Board commends both parties with 
respect to the harmonious relations which 
exist and which have prevailed between 
them for the past twenty years. 
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The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from the representatives of 
both parties, and is pleased to record that 
the information and briefs submitted were 
ably presented and of great assistance in 
arriving at a determination. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) C. G. Rosson, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 16th day 
of April, 1956. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




























P.E.I. Man. 
na Canada Nfld. N.S Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B Alta, 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes esas pec miersole uisace ashen atele walovayere 5,536 98 411 1,569 2,039 968 451 
Av orrCUIlaunalll« ree savcatsteleoraiateannieararateietete 686 * 44 161 198 256 25 
Non=Agriculturaliie cd ics dae cca vcnewes 4,850 96 867 1,408 1,841 712 426 
Ie Reraccatetets vtea,<teveicie cleieteys ode atersveieie ekuslane 4,245 79 323 1,225 1,515 758 345 
A oriculibural sersairste scsi eietete wists Hover 669 * 43 160 191 249 24 
Non-Agriculturaliics. ¢ccsaeege es cine 3,576 77 280 1,065 1,824 509 321 
OM ALES carol lorate alneteie-s ans erciete ateraveumsiesad 1,291 19 88 344 524 210 106 
PALO TUGUVELIVAN trisisscseleisseres cis istoteesl: wetereserehe 17 * * * * * * 
Non-Agriculturally. cic cans cameniaartens 1,274 19 87 343 517 203 105 
AMD BATg Ga rracerevacacie aie vias mickeiaityaspyersrececmtonyabetersye 5,536 98 411 1,569 2,039 968 451 
Te PV BALA acini descent bvesautca seni 500 14 40 181 159 78 28 
DOD VORTS coins cevace seciie ee'h orelale: vase atetebare 724 16 53 233 243 129 50 
DO Ae OATH on care ei acineroin(ere dawiveiei teed 2,595 45 183 728 964 456 219 
45—64 years..... ns 1,506 21 116 380 584 269 136 
6D: years and OVEr ss cncscce ae we tactelew ¢ 211 z 19 47 89 36 18 
Persons with Jobs 
AM status SrOUps .acoainceccieh seu cus enedee 5, 241 88 370 1, 433 1,983 93 436 
IMaPesi sve nates acers ere avarsrsierateocee eenvararscte 3,978 70 286 1,100 1,464 725 333 
Bem al@s's7eisce savers. eisai ora sete occas ovale re. 5 oe 1, 263 18 84 333 519 206 103 
AloriGuliturrall (ssc secosie ce vec. wrote viejeciae 679 - 43 159 196 254 25 
Non=Aigricultural’. cnaseirsveaeeaiee soe 4,562 86 327 1,274 1, 787 677 411 
AIA VWVOr OLS tere is ieies-ncetectefetorsssisiaislerareysie tts 4,118 72 285 1,147 1,647 597 370 
IME AGH Sack hiercianianteinoyoasiaanweatenieaacern 2,955 55 211 835 1, 163 417 274 
GWLASS ee eiae eck mciciearinaloitine tele ne 1, 163 17 74 312 484 180 96 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes crac soe arsis/ale «.sieleleisrsrerwie(e(eiape)slereyy 295 10 41 136 56 37 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
GS OXES. ee oe neiioinstisGetcccrceis versie 5; 110 159 465 1,442 1,640 934 470 
oe. Rue eN ayer cnet tate ate tesletneeistres 1,052 53 106 259 304 216 114 
esa l6g 27 iy aaatessa'e aruh aman sateen aidcenene 4,058 106 359 1,183 1,336 718 356 




















eaten ere eee nee Ne eee eee 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Mar. 24, 1956 Feb. 18, 1956 Mar. 19, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(‘) Work(?) Work (?) 
otal looking for swiOrks \oscverlevesielee ceuessssvelere alee 309 281 325 293 418 393 
Without JobSioteanatnt esses nscomenteenpece tears 295 268 308 278 401 378 
Under 1 month ng —_ 70 = 78 — 
Hea 3 MUONS ape sce: 120 —_ 166 ad 164 = 
Ao G THOMAS gases emimreieieeenreeniy ators j 81 _— 51 _— 114 — 
a= LOTIONS de teversie nse ermeaierens cote irstarsaers oe 14 — 11 _— 31 — 
1G) Spm OME MSc caierecsoteeitaernareguontscrer es * — * —_— * — 
Oana (Oivier Ponta sicetacecrere ital eaeicteaieve are Me _— * — * — 
IWOLICe sic recrets Bahaare atssils(eicvsiecerars eater mere Reed cases 14 13 17 15 17 15 
T= V4 OUTS sy. siehesiere selsreiecssucematuecesasiensiseieces® be = as - * 
U5 3 Al OURS om arelre fateicie cern amescersce sate ee 10 10 13 11 12 10 


























(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























} Utilities, 
eae Transport- | Finance, Seer 
Pete Forestry, Manu- Construc- a . near: Pane Total 
Fishing, facturing tion aes Coca Labour he 
Trapping, Stosage mene) Income 
Mining Trade a 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 239 199 32 906 
1958—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—-Average............. 72 oe 68 261 239 36 999 
1955—Average............. 74 344 78 276 262 38 L072 
1955—January.............. 71 318 60 257 250 385 991 
ING DEUAIY, ..345.s.<ceece 68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
March Wah asa aiarntietobeis 59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
PATTI epee clecaieeerie se 59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
Mai yi aepenets copa tates ke 69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 
TUNE ee Ma eee Cd 346 86 279 265 38 1,091 
IL year cote every 80 346 86 283 260 38 1,093 
JAUSUSU Ne caer cae shee 81 353 92 282 261 39 1,108 
September........... 81 355 93 285 273 39 1,126 
October. feasts 82 358 99 289 271 40 1,139 
November........... 83 357 89 290 274 40 1,133 
December........... 81 363 80 290 272 39 1,125 
1956—January.............. 75 352 68 278 268 39 1,080 
Hebruaryin. sccece. hos 77 358 68 282 269 39 1,093 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from em 
the principal non-agricultural indust 


ployers havin 
ries reported a total employment of 2, 


g 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers in 
563,303. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 


























Vear ind Month aver Average 
ear an on 
Employ- Aggregate Average Wasesan d| Employ- Aggregate Average ou ed d 
eaare Weekly |Wagesand eer ae ¢ Weekly |Wages and Sel : 
Payrolls | Salaries BT erles meer Payrolls | Salaries Baries 
$ $ 
LQ ATA EL ABE. oas,s.<l0:cislavarcietesetane 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average................. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—A verage 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43,97 
1950—A verage 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—A verage 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—A verage 111-6 140-3 126-0 54,13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—A verage 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954 —AVOra SC ivsiee ncaecscccces 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138°6 60.94 
MOOD A VELA GS Aiaxe oi acide tess. 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
M953 xd Coiba ymet late rcys ersten. aie 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54,92 
SD eat Brass searing. ecu 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Daneel porcine cess aioe shea 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
ADT porta ee eesti 6 110-0 146-7 133-4 57,33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
Mey amd Re craters penis 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
SUMO te, percrerterie er cce 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72. 113-4 154-0 135 +2 59.43 
Sey Be Wa cann tsar, scree 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134°5 59.16 
Aap sep llc Soe, Ache a Stasis 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sepibse lec ea vest as che 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
OC ie Laer etaratet ermecrtstais 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
INioward Un acvesenrrtcrncur 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
DCC an Le errccrjcntetcen ce 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
1954 = Jiamac em Liars aravcreloy tstersiensie iscsi 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58,24 
Feb. 1 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108°3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar. 1 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr. 1 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May 1 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107°3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June 1 109-0 148-9 136-0 58, 42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July 1 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. 1 112-3 155-4 137-7 59,17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. 1 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150°8 138-4 60.87 
Oct. 1 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nov. 1 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106°3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Dec. 1 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
O55 —J aims mele Freiacveeeyas stete osete 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
IHG ep lows ss sie brotesjetalo sctves 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
UV cirri Ueperctrvesecerssa aieint ters 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
WASTE le lien feritre oat th alec 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
Miaiyin alias eractite erecistatcrees 107-4 153-1 141-9 60,96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
June 1 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
July 1 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
Aug. 1 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept. 1 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63, 24 
Oct. 1 118°5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145:6 64.04 
Nov. 1 118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
Dec. 1 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112:3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
LOS GJ ates ila crenssengereiroeetetectere 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 145-2 62.47 
Web awe We ionmeena eetctiesiaets 112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 
IM car Wit eiee smears eastomieks 113-1 167-1 147-0 63.15 112-1 168-1 149-0 65.52 


























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area, 
Mar. 1 | Feb. 1 | Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 

Newtoundlandinccncscceciste ste ne crosurieaenens ancients 119-5 122-7 110-3 55.69 54.20 54.17 
Princestud ward [slams cc. scisavie se sm eine metre tise 125-7 108-4 101-4 43.16 47.74 45.61 
INO Wal SCOULAL orise secre roeericicione sis nei Gaga ote miemceme sre 100-4 96-9 91-4 52.40 52.68 51.35 
INewobrunswickeacanc.eteietnnrs saree te mes 105-6 108-2 96-2 55.06 54.07 53.94 
Quebec kr yorae esterases tame ciat ease ee eee nae 112-1 112-5 104-6 60.76 59.94 58.61 
OG ATLO ee ered eects oss are crass Sea mes wu eee aati 115-4 113-5 108-2 65.61 64.94 63.24 
INE ATIPOOS ces osekt aves mem cntenewe ohob nee pre esaevow ed 102-8 103-2 98-8 59.85 59.05 58.00 
DasikatChe Wan vacnaseacs cre ds fae cle ks aeoeaek Heeine 107-1 107-9 106°7 59.64 58.96 57.38 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 132-0 132-2 121-4 65.52 64.92 61.74 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 110-7 109-1 101-0 68.05 67.33 65.31 

Gana ars scttseertne nance eh esncwieeaee es 113-1 112-3 105-6 63.15 62.43 60.86 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 

SSI ed UME stray otto ricne sere taterees tardata ives “massac a esos eo reeeeee anc eelacins 112-0 113-9 106-6 46.27 45.59 45.14 
SV Geena ee tes aires cae ree siameceniieeneed 89-1 83-8 89-2 63.51 62.93 60.77 
ML aE als; Shu Mcaterercrsccostarn sep pans covasalgiena cote e oesbantyetarcsesleetereosiers 116-9 115-7 114-4 §2.13 52.30 49.98 
SAG OMNI taeae ran ae atic shage gio wma eee cnet slun naeeanetens 106-2 111-8 108-3 51.92 51-10 50.62 
EUS DOG ay img ate tiee inchs saree are ote eee = a gaan S 103-6 103-7 101-3 52,37 52.38 49.52 
Sherbrooke cmerrcnsractre case use neone taste ete er 104-3 103-7 98-7 53.96 52.53 51.59 
ATOM GS: TRUMETG ces os arecgyn ok ree oshar stein dteein eae peas atest siahs 106:7 105-5 94-7 58.57 58.29 56.73 
A) Teac om ClayCMeeppremaeen etree etan eerie n tats 78-0 78°3 74-2 54.47 54.77 54.42 
TV iorureale serene noe eee Ors ae See Yay en me ee 114-0 114-2 107-7 61.48 61.25 59.05 
OSC poe eae ew ee ee Ne occ ey a slaees, Seam eerie d 113-4 112-7 107-4 58.12 57.70 55.94 
PeterbOroug iy rriutatete snes acon oooh ee ened 96-4 95-8 92-2 66.79 66.48 63.37 
Oshawa eye deans gt cia ate acernpaep eee Leas ce ne see adee Matte open ees I cb 159-9 81-8 151-2 71.97 67.81 69.05 
Niagara Falls REN oi asta aes EEO eee Ee 114-4 115-2 111-7 72.00 71.06 69.45 
St. Catharines 114-9 102-5 112-1 71.92 72.87 69.94 
Toronto Be tne ar aie 123-6 123-2 118-0 66.33 65.96 63.88 
EL bom. eee sea cratteen ete coe ore eyo ere ee ee 108-8 109-1 99-6 67.89 67.39 64.83 
Brantlonapreeciy ae iceh cet tek ec ee oreraeeee ce 90-3 88-8 83-3 62.75 61.19 59.91 
Galt ESC EEOCE Coes CR LG ENC Rue ee hy ac Cees 105-5 104-3 93-1 57.75 57.75 55.32 
ite en eres ckiete un mrt mn tonic eri eats 105-4 105-4 101-2 60.06 59.84 58.78 
Pudlbuny emcee sare weer tme ares el een es 131-1 130-9 127-6 77.95 78.15 74,61 
WYONG One Eerste niet onsite eens teeta en 114-6 110-5 106-4 61.60 59.26 57.25 
Sarnia Bee PN eave ar oats EN Ral cee eee fe sincie mseeN SD TENS MYON SERA aa as 123-8 123-0 113-1 78.07 74.73 73.86 
Windsor....... 3 austelays feauerah Porey aioe taas Rihanevers ais top hee eRe T eae 107-8 105-6 100-4 72.44 72.34 72.41 
Sault Ste. Maries. s2. S cepa tc cssineteisiacdetecee ase 117-7 119-2 101-8 78.12 76.97 68.28 
Ft. Willian Cowan bhi everett ee cent ten eens 103-6 104-8 96-1 64.13 63.80 61.06 
Winnipeg Se afere Loge siatsterecs sr eyerstatsoucisrerestepakavelsivceevce miei aren 102-0 103-0 99-2 56.75 56.38 55.56 
se Punt ary seer me ech hcl era acs Setar ae 108-4 109-2 109-4 57.29 56.88 55.16 
Saskatoon 108-4 111-4 110-3 56.21 55.138 53.91 
Edmonton 153-8 155-5 138-3 60.27 60.00 57.96 
algarve ora eee 139-9 139-6 130-2 61.44 61.21 59.07 
Vancouver 109-2 108-4 100-5 65.30 64.76 62.83 
WVACLORIE) eer terns ort e ett tary cme eat, een ce 113-2 114-9 112-3 61.46 60.93 57.87 
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TABLE C-3.-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 









































Industry 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(VETIN a Spe heries Stat Peete. alte nce acco nachhes 116-0 114-4 110.0 77.46 76.82 73.57 
Metal amiming io iisicc sc aoee 119-9 118-9 112-5 79.23 78.31 76.31 
(Grol LN (a) es, Men te RO ero en dcr vhtadtucnccareie 76-3 76-6 80-8 70.41 69.20 69.20 
Other metal (b) 160-6 158-3 142-0 83.13 82.42 80.09 
Ere lS eee err ek hike ok force hana ata es Ws nereco tees 107-6 105-4 104-1 17.25 76.63 71.61 
Cosh sr Perens onthe Phas ak Car cee A RRS ON a 71-0 68-2 73-4 63.89 64.24 59.31 
Olfandinaturall gass- serge tekcorestreaeaemaecses 229-7 229-4 205-6 91.02 88.91 85.88 
IN onierrie ball(G) Wenn eee ey tas 5c see, = a cee hs oa 123-8 121-5 116-8 70.24 70.69 67.35 
Manufacturing... coe csaacdestecchad.ccaedeathe oes 112-1 110-2 105-7 65.52 65.95 63.11 
Food and beverages. .i5.....25cccee ss cenn cee ene ne 98-0 98-5 94-5 58.84 58.11 56.76 
IMIGAIE OO CUIGES: ada Aeisttcesnciatss dettialtren. sates Aethatinee mess 115-7 117-3 108-7 66.12 66.54 65.61 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... .. 67-6 70-1 63-0 55. 02 53.20 52.39 
Grain moilliproducts:. és. ..¢siecsacee nee 101-9 101-0 102-6 61.29 61.96 59.26 
Bread and other bakery products...... tins 107-0 107-8 103-4 54.80 54.09 52. 68 
Biscuntsjand orackersic’. 9h sisnetrlcea cae iratehaes< 89-5 88-8 88-9 49.24 49. 13 45. 69 
Distilled’and malt liquors. ..........0000e0ec00s 99-8 98-8 96-9 73.82 72,58 70.48 
Tobacco and tobacco products................000- 102-0 104-6 102-2 54.57 54.56 54.56 
VU DELAPEO GLUCUS: atejes hatin fe ayn oa, civih @uctdities im acer ar cases 109°9 111-7 103 +4 66.34 67.16 65.42 
heather products seca dtele oe clients a set ebb ns 91-6 90-6 87-6 45.80 45.38 43.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94-9 93-4 91-5 43.85 43.42 41 52 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 88-2 88-2 83-+4 53.39 53.22 52.13 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 90-5 90-2 83-1 51.36 51.07 49.06 
Woollentsoocls eit fulec ctierticce Gtessuoated emp ns 73°9 74-2 70-9 old 51.15 50.03 
Synthetic textiles and silk... 2.0.0.0. 0cccc cece ees 88-8 89-6 86-4 58. 81 59.04 58.36 
Clothing: (Gextile:and fur))s..s <areareeusieicoatcesmy cea’ 96-8 95-3 92-4 43.59 43 10 42.46 
(Miler stele tiliara o's <8 cgsvaverarens tavoreNortia ove ss ginko sioisvavensidrey sist via 101-0 99-4 95-7 42.35 ge 28 41.05 
Women’s clothing. 98-0 96-5 96+7 44.77 44.28 43.50 
Knit goods...... aha 84-4 83-7 79-1 43.98 as ee 
WOO nO cinctisincie mse tetas lea osslevarssorctelelence preter incneeaceie 105-2 103-0 99-9 57.22 57 02 Pe oa 

Saw and planing Wail Siac sicscser sees savored bse arnt 106-1 103-5 102-1 59.35 59.20 58. 
ANITA EMME et Meee) he retetakecs ac eis Re aN ioadreussseeararet 109-5 107-9 102-8 54.74 54.41 53.60 
Otherswood! products aA sarwieretosatem serves teaseres 93-2 91-8 84-6 pl.o8 ae a 7 
Paper nO clu GtSh- depict siete cies esos. Wesietere wise assis tore sass teas 118-0 117°3 111-6 76.92 oe ae 
Pulpsand paper Tails: iii, sara ae careactelanarassave saunas 119-8 119-4 114-5 82.85 82.7 ee 
Other paper products. oo ec sce cdee te dbs ened tie 113-5 112-3 104-5 61.60 pee ae 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 113-3 112-9 111-1 70.41 are oy 
iron ‘and! steel products sy. ceicicas cies sexes pasties 108-8 107-2 97-9 73.65 a : oe 
Agricultural rmplements::, 4.6/6 de a.sd eine oon a 70°4 67-5 73°7 74,72 72.9 ee 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 140-6 133-4 122-1 76.41 75. i oe 
lar diwiarevama GOS. (aj eleasavchetere oes: daasahersvetdany eens 108-0 107-7 98-3 68.99 nee eo ee 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 104-6 100-8 94-8 aoe Ore ee 
TPOMICAS MEGS oo Hee ineteslenidiins wa talan AblAada 106-0 105-7 89-6 ee i ae 
Mes Latin Be ata ctere oars ol ccoxatlond 72 ote siecasncesaratersnaa ove 114-0 113-1 1055 i 2 ape a 
Primary iron and SbCl szsrars¢:ss\el-asvaveusis,tvalevea career 116-4 114°5 97-3 o08 oe ae 
Sheetimetal products iy s:.ioescoses avevoreidrave a isnersidvasvers 107-8 105°5 97-9 a oe a 
Transportation CQuipMent...ssseccccceecnienscceces 141 “1 129-5 133-8 ae oe tae 
BATT GOT AUEVELTL GSD SUS ets omit erenenc coda ie gees aver sjiet favre haus fayenc 346-6 anno oo oa ee laa 
Motor’vehiclesiicm.cicies ectere. cebinddes ekreboaas 143-5 112-3 127- Ts : a pgs 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 117-6 93-0 120-2 a et ee 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 88-9 90-4 81 > ee Hi ea 
Shipbuilding and TEpaIring sic sccc svc canes cacces 146-6 are ne vane oe a a pe 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..c.ck.seeceneceee owes 126-1 125-3 oe i " ae ee 
ALUMINUM PrOAUCLES:. sae savacveystersials S.aacved.iermedianet 127-9 127-7 1 ae ier oee fe 
Brass and copper products... 113-8 111-9 iu 7 ee el ass 
Smelting-and refiming’s . 63.40 die eee aves acersinicin eas 146-0 145-0 1 a oe av ae 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 144-5 143-0 13 : ae a eae 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-. 125-7 ue ee ee a oe 
Gaya O UG barat ren clare aise te ishaiees ied a etavaseve: Suatios Tae 106- ie ee abe see 
Glass’and! glass products. ...4...66.4menessecenss 129-1 128-1 a ae gree sae 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-+-.. 126-6 te Ta ae ma aa a 
Chemical products vs sis acleieresicnear qa eines eee: 123-9 124-0 tae aa a aa 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 114-6 113 +3 ee ed eae at 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... Eee re ararsncke deavaia 127°3 128-3 ae ee a Pete 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 104-0 103-6 : d f , 

: : { Al 

Constr cllODi Ai rana scien dacrecwnne ieee seaavewieies ve we ley ee mr be ue 
Building and structures 111- a 72.69 2 Ha 
Building ri 116-4 119-1 94-4 ee ee Ca 

ENS eee Ce area relays sare ole pian Suatm Byes Wahi wih buna sa Sse , - 9 
EMP INCOTING WOLMs sareieie atelalelsloncsees iaccsaunve sare are wine oo ae a ee i es 

Highways, bridges and streets............-..-.+-- : 7 . i 

5: 5-2 108-0 42.43 42.02 40.11 
SS ORVICO ect tets este trae ceionay alaiatorarsiaiharsie Hal siarg ae ate in ie Sat is A ae ae aa ae 
Hotels and restaurants...... Be ea camepinisss Ate ee ioe aout ae a as 
Cie ee eat corst ore «aga 152-6 139-5] 60.86 | 60.15 56.94 
: : 3.15 62. 4 86 

Industrial composite... ............. 0c cece eee eeees 113-1 112-3 105-6 63.15 62.43 60 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
ra t Man, 1 |) Bebs t9)) Mars U5") Marte, Feb. 4, Mare 1; 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
INewiound lamcleee rrr caaptat ec seveut macrene carttacker ene 43-2 41-1 42-3 134-9 137-6 134-8 
INOW ANS COLMA este sents iene eters ceases erence otoere telat 41-3 41-3 41-4 131-9 132-8 125-2 
INeWeBrUNS WIGS acim tar cys nee emote mtr ce 42-3 42-3 42-5 133-0 133-1 126-7 
Guieb eG eet tananiin seceruncr mre Meu ecammm tartare ay meen 42-8 42-7 42-4 132-3 132-1 128-4 
ONGATIO cee eye tects cetera tee ee esema os ORE NS Sees 40-9 40-8 40-8 157°3 155-4 151-5 
Mian to bal tesrctemursclincras na oicpesiseenrvire eee seme ties 40-6 40-7 40-2 139-0 139-1 136-1 
Saskatchewananne sciences searnenie cisternae: 39-7 39-8 40-2 155-8 151-9 148-1 
Alberta()) keer ccthemmontte ne nace ce ona a mente 39-8 40-1 40-0 154-3 153-5 150-0 
Britishi€ olurmbiai(2)ie.e,stes/ss cients te os aise alee ore 38-3 38-2 38-7 177:9 177-4 172-0 




















(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry = = 
Mar. 1|Feb.1|Mar.1/Mar.1]Feb.1|Mar.1]Mar.1])Feb_1 Mar. 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 1956 | 1955 
no. no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Minna Werte eee se eee 44-1) 43-8) 43-3] 166-4] 166-2] 160-6] 73.38 72.80] 69.54 
Metalaniming 0h.) ... 44-5} 44-0] 44-6 170-8 170-5} 164-3] 76.01] 75.02} 73.28 
OL ene RE ae 46-1} 45-8} 46-5} 142-3] 140-3] 140-7 65.60 64.26 65.43 
Obberimetal ir todo eeinde wees ei boleh ke 43-8} 43-1) 43-6] 184-7] 185-6] 178-4] 80.90] 79.99 77,78 
Rune re da) i) Sag a aaa 
Oa eben ce ie otnartare : ‘8] 39. : 3 +3] 62. 3.24 5 
Oil and natural gas 47-5} 46-2) 46-2 184-6] 181-6] 175-9] 87.69] 83.90] 81.27 
iNonim etal eniaasertechecac unmade a cencnoittiee.., os ie a ee ee ae pee Pe ae ee 
= . 72 ~ "oO Ore «Ue . e . 
41-4] 40-9) 40-9] 130-1] 130-0] 125-6] 53.86 53.17} 51.37 
39-5) 40-0] 39-8] 155-2] 155-5] 153-8 61.30] 62.20] 61.21 
39-7) 40-7] 39-8! 121-2] 118-3] 113-0} 48.12 48.15] 44.97 
41-4) 41-2) 40-2) 141-1] 141-9] 137-3] 58.42 58.46] 55.19 
43-5} 43-0) 43-3] 113-9] 113-4] 108-8] 49.55] 48.76 47.11 
40-4) 39-8) 39-4] 168-0] 167-1] 160-9] 67.87] 66.51 63.39 
aici} ai-al 42-3] 1as-4l 161-0) taveal Cosas] Soccal oes 
Bak ebaudboead = eceau abe aie tea tartrate oe 41-1) 41-8) 42. 49- 8 ‘ R 3. : 
dhesthor produgty..... i cssc0.s.ssscsseeloreecsccne 41-6] 41-3} 40-6] 103-6] 103-8] 100-0] 43.10] 42.87] 40.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 41-4) 40-9} 40-1) 99-7] 99-8] 96-1) 41.28] 40.82] 38.54 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 43-2) 43-3] 43-1] 113-3] 112-9] 111-6] 48.95] 48 89 45.10 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 42-2! 42-1] 41 ol 113-6] 113-4] 112-6] 47.94] 47.74] 46.28 
Wioollentagodst criti ceed BM cn cote Baek 43+8) 43-8] 43-7 106-2 106-4 104-3 46.52} 46.60] 45.58 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......0......00c000000 0. 45-2} 45-6] 46-0) 118-7] 118-3] 116-7 a ae 53.94 oe 
Clothing (textile and fur)... .ccccescsessessssuseee sce. 39-7] 39-4 38-8 99-3] 98-6} 98-7 ae oS ae 
iMenisielotlin aa. sasbey se ecwcivacmicti ests. sien inet 39-2) 39-0] 388-3] 98-3] 97-5] 97-7 ee ea a 
Womens clouhungtennncn vase raccicn ccrcuteee: tan 38-2] 37-7) 37-6] 105-1] 105-1 re tae ee sean 
Knit goods ; 41-2) 41-1] 39-9! 97-9] 97-7 iene Set ae 5a 73 
*Wood products 41-9} 41-5] 42-0] 131-3] 131-0 : gS ou Bree ped 
Baw and planing mills. 1. .o. seccsdeweinasesunneeesarn ss 40-8} 40-3} 41-1) 141-1] 141-1 ce ee olan 
UTHIGUTG. octane error neatt coe 43-5] 43-2) 43-2) 119-5} 118-8 d a oye ae ae 
Other wood product's cjor.ajs sci ceynesisieceachacesiouere oa ote. 43-6] 43-6] 43-8} 110-7 ba deca aoe Bee ee 
Paper products..... ateetet ea stan alese oh UeTs ah ars ets a ietetsnehaide ae 42-2 o2-3 171-6 ie ipae6 ae Ce Se 
Pulptand! paper rail earn aeiistertside soutsseheends fe eavne 42-6] 42-5] 42-6] 183-5 ae ae Bee Ba ae 
Other paper products. ete ei< ef atare Tacha esi vai are 41-3] 41-1] 41-4) 185-9] 1 5 ae) yea Sue 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0} 39-6) 39-8 178-4] 177-4 re 3 oe ee bike 
*Ironvand steel products, 1. tie uc s csversiensinjeyeradesen dja 41-9] 41-7] 41-1] 169-7 es reas Ho taleeecnaltene, 
Asricultural implements. .5..j.5<001 0004 .<en obser ses 40-8} 39-9} 40-3] 178-1 Z ae Pisaltee eal cae 
Fabricated and structural steel.................0.0.. 42-2) 41-9) 41-3] 168-7 ee Tce aatenh een eres 
Hardware and tools...... pede ls tatu nraverethe loge hege Gy erste sate ast 42-1} 41-9) 41-5 ee ee fan aise sapelee 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 42-5 es 8 thee fee Beal 71 26) CO aie 
Iron castings.......... Seats eilacins pro kere ts 42-8) 42-1 “1 06 ’ segcalaeeG oe aeealeuce, 
Machinery, mantiacturing:.. ieee cessed sscncaa oss 43-0) 43-0) 41-7 3 feel Me e| sa col ty al a 
Primary iron and |sbeel . s as.cc0.1 00.0410 6069 ee de tert avers 41-1) 41-0] 40-2 ee ae ae 6801 65 64 62.80 
Sheetanetaliproducts...0.eeatis tack cla ncdew eaten: 40-9 41-0 ae ue Per ittee cl en sul ee eal eetee 
*Transportation equipment............scceeseeceeeces 40-4) 40:3 a ee fie | ce cal ea on ee 
BAIT Craik ANG PALbts ceric as.atsins(ce alee was ees «eelycs ode 41-5 su? a Tots ina 0| 177-6] 73.89] 70.35] 74.95 
Motor Vehicles)......c0%sciie.. 00 Relate ates caeceYaresanaiaese 40-4) 39-5 4 Pll dob al ler ahae eal ce eee 
Motor vehicle parts and ACCESSOTICS).. 0. .0'¢ os veisies oe be 38-0} 40-1) 41- a e lel dr aeo-c| 64 ae ee ales ed 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-9] 39-1 a ee Tey tee a een nee joe 
Shipbuilding and repairing, 2. .....0.0.00e00+001 esse. 41-3} 41-0 cae 169-5! 169-1] 163-4| 69.501 69.16] 67.65 
*Non-ferrous metal products, 062... .00s0s000000e0000 41-0 pe re Fira) ise daar es] eeteeiecce 
sNEM NUMA PLOdUCtS cso s eee eats iele eA aaurcoute 40-8 Dc 41-6] 157-9] 157-7] 153-5] 67.11] 67.02] 63.86 
Brass and copper products.............0.00000. v-] 42-5) 4 a 41 @ 184-8] 184-7] 176-8] 75.03] 74.99] 73.55 
eee 2} 40:9] 415] 40:4] 184.1] 153°3] 140-6] 68.03] 68.881 60. ae 
"UR pL Se Ps ae 1-1] 40-8] 40-1] 100-3] 167-4] 164-4] 60.581 67.90] 69:08 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment ........ 41-1 40-5 oe 160-21 149-8| 446-61 64 valea eel eon 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............-.000005 43+] ae me He 139-5| 137-4| 61:70 61 38l 61.49 
Clay Products Marnie me eters cee aee Hots. ern.cuattete os a re . 14-3 dana! 68 95/05 08 6146 
Glassiand glass productsn.. hi cmeas stasis gas oaieees 42-9 i 40-4] 203-4] 196-2! 189-2] 82.58] 78 87| 76 68 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0.00.00 0, we A Alaa 155-0] 148.4] 64.071 63 241 6130 
Chemical products.......... DET tar Mn Coe cease cei 41- aes 1o8-1l 19706) 128-51 8 Bales Oalcep ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-8 a . Soo) Gel eel a ee ee a 
Acids, alkalis and Belts pretaete tel ocean terete ayorel choi re 8 41-6] 121-1 120-5! 117-7 50.01! 49 281 48°96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ a 41-3} 41-31 160-5 159-01 155-01 66.29] 65.67/ 64.02 
ee perenne 41-3] 41-1] 41-0 135-2] 134-9] 131-2] 55.84] 55.44] 53.79 
ee ee 40-8) 40-2) 40-0] 163-2] 161-9) 153-5] 66.59] 65.08] 61.40 
ee OR eerie nesanay 40-8] 40-3] 39-6] 174-3] 172-3] 163-5] 71.11] 69.44] 64.75 
Eee ond serichines . 41-0} 40-0] 40-7] 132-9] 132-6] 129-8] 54.49] 53.04] 52.83 
Eh ebwave, bridges and stvenie..)... 1020.00 sa0>- 44-6] 44-2} 45-0] 149-1] 148-4] 142-2] 66.50] 65.59] 63.99 
Electric and motor transportation,...............0e0e00- 40.5| 40-2/ 40-3] 88-5| 87.8| 85.0| 35.84| 35/30] 84°98 
te ees DRM a tate eae 40-9/ 40-4} 40-7] 88-8} 87-9] 85-0] 36.32 35.51 34.60 
otelsiand restaurants... gente Gosccstavnnck eoncsa cunts ; : : f 7] 33. 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................05 40-3) 40-6) 40-3] 83-3) 83-0] 80-6) 33.57] 33.7 











* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


























Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
Average Mcera x 
: ge verage 
Period <puene Hourly Weekly Average Consumer wverage 
Ore Earnings Earnings Weekly Price 
per Week Earnings Index Weekly 
& Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.............-056- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950..............056- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116°8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952...............26- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953...............5.- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954................5- 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955................5. 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

February 1, 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March i; 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April i 41-1 144:3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May 1 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June i 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July i 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August eer 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September’ 1; LO55 saci. esse eesnse 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October DIOS Gis coneriscnee aie svayeronets 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November’ 1; 1955.0 s52 0s 20005 5 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Decemberw L195 cece missense 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January URL OD GH ore erecinsinc eaters 41-4* 147-5 61.07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
Rebruary, 1) 1956 @)ees. cnc .cseen 41-1 147:3 60.54 145-1 116-4 124-7 














Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 




















(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date: 

aye hy PODOU CES. ae Arenabtclccicuceslateates 18 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
MVUsais i POD cet ae nit cater ene weacna ates 36, 940 15,513 52, 453 163,310 54, 201 217,511 
Maye Ob AM ace cmeie teres 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
Mia SIObSs Ae cect matte saan 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
IME y7 LODE as. ere ere octets atteaensie teats 14,942 15, 335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465,691 
Mei yn ODD eek cc teeiercieoiervictarnattecstereiets 15,508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 621 98, 601 493 , 222 
Jumedll, Oba catracee eerie etre tarmieaee 21,675 18, 451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
Tulyal OSG ee blew cient ccseiotocene-s 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
Auisustils MOSM. secioten cee siete 18, 363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
September 1, 1955. ..c ics csen acc ose 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
OctobersleWobbceereece eee nones 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181,268 
November, 19552050. dencescceees 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December: 105d. eet. sete ees oe 26,895 14, 969 41, 864 194, 478 73, 852 268, 330 

January dl, 1956: wascecncecinsctemcees 17,986 12,001 30,097 312,066 84,815 39 
February 1, 1956 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107,850 ou 
March 19 SOR sere reed 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526,836 
Aprils OSG iM) rsse-ccessrsis 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104,745 532, 966 
Marla L9 561 (2)oe omee tne tac deer 35, 698 19,913 55,611 318,750 89,239 402, 989 











ee 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
29, 1956 (4) 






































(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
; Change from 
ndustry Mal F 1 
ao ee Total February March 
29, 1956 31, 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,240 172 1,442) + 682} + 202 
HOMES UR Yr semer tee teicie sss eay cierto Ne rotelrolsfeinns ie iosiokecizahe ates 1,940 8 1,948 | — 2,148) + 1,640 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,023 72 1,095} + 160 | + 533 
Metal Mining aomaietiarccer ons ote noncs cds kc.. 808 22 830 + 311 + 473 
ELLEN Ga ates eters tale rans e akey chad viedo conte ead toral tele trers heuvergeaes 104 16 120 - 110 + 19 
INon=MetaleViinin® See ctr & Sia. anise scat hinceeuce 72 4 76 — 7} + 41 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits......................... 14 1 15 + 9 + 5 
PrOspechin gua waMimcimoee te coco inte seven ousticciedtacnces 25 29 54 _ 33 — 5 
Manufacturing tin. cmtate cack ein ote tare Secack Me heck 5,872 25932 8,804 + 864 + 3,924 
Hoods:and Beverages. cis tccs-cctehs ainsiossisnseries occas 812 231 543 + 155 + 261 
Tobacco and Tobacco PROMU CES de hs ac eck chain. deci: 26 10 36 + 7 + 15 
UV DERE LO CUC LSS amare Nive eit ier na in bases rajetittise ch vec 67 37 104 + 20 + 55 
Heathemibro ducts te meet tiny atone No dcreseidintn tec 90 191 281 _ 23} + 147 
Textile Products (except clothing)...................... 127 201 328 + 8 + 163 
Clothing (textile and fur). .o.cc.6 ces esac scecbus cece. 173 1,190 1,363 _ 243 _ 362 
Wood Products ia paleN ever ctaye hare ehaha aka cher a cchevalars nucle mM oanece ana 456 84 540 + 143 + 297 
[Papers roduc ta tensa seeear a cate uisboettns servesannere ies «chi. 311 94 405 | + 90} + 210 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 178 133 311 0 - 100 
Troniand, Steel Products.) science nsasueedscceecadvan 15178 225 1,403 | + 189 | + 889 
Transportation Wquipment..........0.0<.cceceececeucee 1,314 95 1, 409 + 270 + 411 
Non-Ferrous; Metal Products. ..o.sicce:ceseeneneceeteaeas 415 63 478} + 148 | + 280 
Electrical Apparatus and Ba pecs: 670 116 786 + 101 + 368 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.. 160 27 187 | + 66} + 96 
Products of Petroleum and Coal........................ 49 21 70 + 29) + 17 
@hemicalliProductss gt ota sac nc Mamusven oasis inset cans 247 102 349 + 20); + 150 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 99 112 211 _ 116 + 103 
Construction’ weet ons ecko sisi ase lathe souianteneus 2,007 111 2,118 | + 675 | + 930 
Generali@ontractors) seen aes. acne Gnevenoana onranieteineo.5 1,532 68 1,600 + 526 + 720 
Spécial Prade Contractors soicccca cain cow sisi e-sincae ooce ees 475 43 518 | + 149 + 210 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,505 402 1,907 + 735 + 1,119 
EET ASN OFbAulO Lin: pee eet tO Roi ea ace tafe 1,368 164 1,532 + 797 + 997 
GORE Grin, Meta tesa ere ne leis atths Me eaccters oun nie aha eeitiuint 25 7 62 + 11 + 15 
Comm uMiGAGlOM yox en iee ecu reves hectoteieiteisersiate nia tiere/nsvesdte 112 201 313 — 73 + 107 
Public Utility Operation................................. 201 198 399 | + 1449} + 331 
EEA CLC er ferates he ov telss eTeeve ote otsia foes oka sin Seoiala ce avsieiars afscrea wine ene 2,714 2,607 5,321 | + 919 | + 1,612 
Wisleais SAI Ste torauenale ahckat ste Srss 5, See eas, SIa Linas diate citilo Siang Baueiets 1,024 750 1,774 + 355 + 690 

FEWE Get LE rr ner pe Ra 1 eee roy EN cro syouchas fsctahsrorcsvaneharovatsKene ¢ 1,690 1,857 3,547 + 564 + 922 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 746 1,050 1,796 | + 133 + 466 
ISOLVICC apes seit eePnc Onesie ce te loieistai aie ora Sas ncaibeamrarsurd 5,856 8,211 14,067 | + 1,184) + 5,981 
Community or Public Service... s.ccsececsecccccesavecs 269 1,357 1,626 + 325 -b 529 
Government Services. cao cveve sd cityeys: snare lovtiavers,€ sve cite n anart 3,934 435 4,369 = 195 + 3,157 
IRE CHeATLONN SERVICE teen cniianlelsinadieidle onsets unane ean near 101 186 287 + 110} + 67 
BUSINESS SOR VACS Rit stay cataieietet chase sia taherava ers Aitis oraie vlaie Hubeals 822 396 1,218 — 24 + 570 

IP EFS OM Als Cr wal Ce pyae pe abeeceratelener oy Melcine erevolevesexeabialelaieeatee re ci sta 730 5, 837 6,567 + 968} + 1,658 
GRAND "ROTA. cccteiecre cactesverecle. sieves cle syetetsseraieoie 23,104 15,763 38,867 | + 3,353 | + 16,738 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. — 
Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 239, 1956 (7) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Occupational Group 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications for Employment 

























Male Female Total Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers... . 5, 822 801 6,623 4,846 1,345 
‘Clerical workers ecaeais sis sieiecasere teens 2,048 5,075 7,123 12,107 24,300 
Males WOrkers sem aaertoeh sarees torereiviessienisiersts 1,598 975 2,573 6,085 14, 684 
Personal and domestic service workers... 877 6, 556 7,433 38,317 21,678 
Seaarelaerenneectawiters etoia. ecett oerstr sia sie ais /eievals 20 .ineeseercerees 20 4,163 31 
A cricultureand fishing’ 5.54 sss. 4a eles 1,207 41 1,248 4,452 607 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 7,780 1,638 9,418 205, 268 19,005 
Food and _ kindred products (inc. 

LODACCO)S-civacis oe saree ere sieecars recon 54 20 74 2,170 848 
Textiles, clothing, et¢.........60020005% 105 1,169 1,274 3,401 10, 810 
Lumber and wood products........... TSOOU cy rome ets 1,800 40,804 189 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)......... 42 15 57 
Leather and leather products...... 3 39 118 157 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 23 2 25 
Metalyorkan gh Manan ion atacecesnres 1,188 17 1,205 
Wlectricalee wae wc ce a emoae omens 234 19 253 
Transportation equipment............. OO! ill tevdatrtramaen ees 33 
AVI ITA Ree cesta tie cr yacter atcha te ah cvotene rs AU || Meamectevareart ie 401 
Construction dr sdoenswesuaens TROSG liverworts 1,086 
Transportation (except seamen)... 738 18 756 
Communications and public utility DOO ae eee eye fs 92 928 J 
Mrade and service. <ce.2s00 sso.» 284 205 489 4,038 1,825 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 1,468 47 1,515 21,617 1,145 
ORCIMEN A eyelets atte aon estes 68 7 75 5,275 349 
PAD PLOMUICES sae me mae traie wectanaioe nine 125 1 126 6,448 16 

Wuskilled workers? ch csi eerste sates c 3, 658 582 4,240 152,983 23,095 
Hoodianditobaccorn osama cae cccirne cores 97 76 173 6, 681 7,222 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 323 4 327 24,016 422 
(Metal workanp jasc. ccetercens 844 34 378 4,707 574 
Constractionie sss siisen ccna. UD» || aS fever srsnevateers 772 81, 496 1 
Other unskilled workers............... 2,122 468 2,590 36, 083 14, 876 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 23,010 15, $68 38,678 428, 221 104,745 
































(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Total 


6,191 
36, 407 
20,769 
59,995 

4,194 

5,059 

224,273 

3,018 

14,211 


40, 493 
1,625 


176,078 
13, 903 
24, 438 

5,281 
81,497 
50, 959 


532, 966 


1956 
TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


























































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
i i revious | Previous 
pat von eee te oe ee Year 
Oo 
/ h 29,)/March 1,/Mare , 
March 29,/March 1,|March 31,|Mare ; eee 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 9. 
34 25344 20,927 19,922 
Newfoundland......................... oe a ed aa os a7 
eas i os 1,823 i 
Corner Brook... : : H 2136 
See ee ee 821 276 220 15,292 14,876 14,301 
ke sOODiS wean aaa oa ken AN = : i Hae pe sta 
ae if 7 2,769 2,62 
ince Edward Island.................... : +: a oe 
Picierewi ee. ek at” oe Be Be hae apa 1 Bi 
UM TMOUSTCG ii. ae eten surrtt A aie oN Amr es ne a 
Dede rect is areas AP a ea ence vte asic heor ais Pohcnlna aes 1,339 892 1,410 co ea ie 
eee oe ae eel ye esac 2 - 1 110 ssp 13h 
Dk re ep aes: a a 2 17a 1 nai 
ee ee a ae 4 ian Pa 1,080 131 131 1923 
HSL au AT ELOGMMte ee ressn dictate enact ast cro SE oa eet Oe tee a Pee ie 088 1 
A VErMESS ase ny. cece ates sian Resear aie a e ia 2 203 a 815 134 
he eR ae Hsien : . i: er a0 2 
Re re ees ies 5 - : 0 539 12 
ee eae Hoc , t sn 1 38 5 
Oe ee a ee oe a 20 18 170 555 
aS ieee ee weenie 0 ‘0 9 2) 252 2,416 2,465 
EULOM eee tnte, iS wep orate boars. x Sua eiakeae aisha, © 
eG UGD a eth opt Amora consonance wie lessee - ne 
& ii a 0 3 | "sess ae 5299 
en ree oe erste e oa 115 5,785 53 52 
ee Ck Cer eee: oe ae 2 2,679 230 fag 
pe ae arg ere eae: Ee “ 2,000 2350 2a 
Tek gee ere ree enon a = 268 036 ir 215 
Hire deri@ton eye. etsticmacseteh cardteanncele oH 28 ie a <o a2 
IMEI COM. Saaatrare case nchoa acatett ee ane fy ‘ 8,018 8,282 8,014 
Neweastie 34 18 171 23793 23594 2,742 
Bere rg agen mereon ne heen: Ee 148 1 2,793 2504 2742 
ATU OLM 2 sc. c.a Se erste tucid ete eke ts tieuictsragictne 3 f 321 ns a 
Pe A ec cece Z é 6 1,707 1,455 1,658 
eh ieee ees as f ; 
WOO ESHOG Rr ccanierten i acive tie tvctetns te luestarcae aes ; ee Eile 
ara Te 9,419 Aye 4, oe ei 899 389 
ee a ae age amt Ansel seihye ms 3 i m2 ‘89 
Q Asbestos... Ge ee ee ent a a 25 si i 1 182 
Pe rare - 1,425 1,083 sid 
Buckin chain seats ces oceanic dives cteciiag MB a 3,708 zie Bsta7 
Pn oe ceakes er : ee 97 | 2°841 2445 2,856 
Chandler pr aseistee cee ee cbc tesicre been wis aa A 157 2,8 2 2,858 
Chicoutimi 10 63 i 2'343 27325 2/485 
Dolbeau..... Saleh abenorede traci sates 3 50 a "5 si 238 2,325 2485 
Ee eNO ae Lee cerens ples so a 45 : 1241 11s 1238 
Elsa rial ey TMs avs yest crate ova ic tavertraeese esa esaloase as a5 be ee : 2281 1510 2528 
; 35 28 2,074 2,285 aeoen 
36 141 38 4,091 3,859 4, os 
ior ell 4,161 3,972 4,001 
23 86 3,212 2,933 2,772 
30 18 4 785 723 4 oe 
‘0 113 3 3,117 2,945 Wen 
ra 26 34]. 1,055 662 003 
a5 sie 51 4,879 4,598 6,103 
e z 61 1,458 1 ae 1,829 
B75 Ih, wy cO78! lira one 
Dre ore eens ced banca npteg aa +e 2 AN taco luitegs < 1,108 608 1,83 
ee GP oes areata ite atin ES 30 i 1,104 5 {08 1882 
VU etna trey ailclice xe hava. che tert sustains seas ats eNs ° an 5 £537 me ‘ope 
Mee AAR hea hon . 4 9 1,639 1,141 1,875 
IME Sa ICH Rey cic icra neers ober sieve cetane iad Sam Nae - 4 ! 16h 1 1,875 
ice eae ee ars a ce ae 33 ao 245 51.163 53,426 64,874 
Mone eay BS aot 2 St noses eee 4,269 4, : oe 2 450 2/922 21469 
a ge ee eee ae 2 40 : 4 
Now akon Oe fieers Ae scrnt aoa rset) an a ae i178 p38 588 
PATER Gs ay extra Ric eraverascuasor ts etecstavtia vena tvciare bias Le Pe B14 5,012 71225 
pow RO Shy Aes, ace ck stein atdiens iy 33 30 5,288 4,008 5,60 
Hi ete oe i 8 B) far] Pe) ae 
Riviere du Loup.. 18 Ri 1 1,500 ie 108 
CUE Nea ronaieige ae gta or amea Sk  s gp s es wa a iat 1,203 1514 
Bog eRe ages RPE es apae ote : H : 
Be acti sea tageeren (tear a beniingeare-ies a7 94 2 1 377 1,3 1 st 
Ree eae ee eg etek sacar eee 39 48 = Sah 3°080 3° 871 
Ste, Therese, eevesees esi eecsiieieteee) = a 7 g,an0 5,080 g,871 
St “Georges ge ree a re ee Be 76 e 2,139 2,201 2,365 
St. Hyacinthe...0.00....0.20 cc ss ieeeee) i i i 18 te oi 
Behe se tac arg aye seep 89 785 . : 
Behe a ne ee ee th) ie] BP Ba) ER) ds 
St. Joseph d’Alma 5 37 36 3 5°35! 4° 406 5'566 
Sept UL caie ti een OREM er RMSE. a i ft 5.251 £408 re 
Shawinigan Falls. . 198 16 a1 4,198 He oe 
eee a a8 0 2,019 2,072 
Bee tee ee enon og es sie: 38 28 ae : 2078 
eae ee PE Ora 3 {8 8 2,190 2,019 
hetfor: eee ager ars ep aie ge 
Tie Rivisres fa Se RA ANE FS Kale ERE rel esses 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 































































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 

Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 29,/March 1,|/March 31,/March 29,/March 1,/March 31, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 
Weal sh OPT seca aunecievan apes oisars a sigue lar edieieie eielas ee aisrers 334 463 88 2,039 1,364 2,543 
Valleyfield.......... 54 35 28 2,102 2,110 2,277 
Victoriaville 124 101 48 2,352 2,248 2,321 
OntaTi0. . 0.0... 6 cece eee eee eect een ec ee eee nees 16,565 14,919 8,261 137,032 | 145,166 181,789 
IAT IPTIOT Sate tein) sreioseis l01016 ainjere ov 1n ale: oly sioleie #'sia-oiete 15 70 10 442 474 494 
Barrie, Sees ene ies cones Heaaas ROSTERS Pua Ttea Tot ater 95 84 91 1,556 1,631 1,689 
Bele walleye erere persian oteysuets ans) sVolstnteie oral cie) = miotstarstetenste 1} 12 31 1,745 1,876 1,922 
Brace brid 86 occ vatealhcciecia ¥eteisanesste ettip a rieloteartcaie aie 80 18 180 1,417 1,307 1,662 
IB rap TOns Sereda sete = ae wi erase avin, aigayeusl mueionr es eveimyete 91 63 58 622 628 780 
Brantford Para tar svagcacatens at cvei oben cte Qiauaretsperees ewaver eral aias: 141 127 45 1,545 1,769 2, 847 
Brockville 55 44 15 464 498 662 
Carleton PISCG. \cciccescayensss: Ho's: olereteis)oicieiatess lays ota is tense llsinisteventereons Dl ty Aeveiareteters 325 342 417 
GRE aaa IS Sah a8 Sarco es tase tec teak eres nated dete te ata any 67 65 67 2,348 2,052 2,707 
@oboureee eet crrereraatdemte te lsieteanieyctslelai rie versie viet 13 16 8 604 770 716 
Collingwood 20 22 16 834 959 943 
Cornwall Wieneein sta ere te ap 102 105 59 2,596 2,693 3,084 
Rear EPO es ote lens getetatatacma soso, arv te rececal shesecaus teu beataneeatetanme 47 40 5 582 613 709 
Fort Frances 11 13 12 651 523 790 
Fort William 200 188 149 2,556 2,188 3,400 
DBs Pere eeuete coviats der chsytinte ss auaresehetara: ayaara lessioometese oierese 126 117 49 740 729 1,249 
GaMANOQues ernie geist oe sejeseqieieinins dg emzicieine sete 5 5 10 284 296 360 
GiGd GriClye Waele oto dc male sateleaagarnert aes 19 19 68 661 694 658 
Guelph eteyePeoa sie padetoneltr sieves Siaravalialahars aiore lets ondfohare teint 165 158 58 1,176 1,295 rae 
MEL eure COM see ttersciebon syed coieeeer aera ala ereieeorstatet 851 749 549 8, 886 9, 563 12, 676 
IVa wKes bury ter msncel wane tir etiaacione er tie cienen 21 16 10 1,127 Leia 1,248 
Users ollie atcrers siete efotors otvratcietcniecriaveiciele ctaeaieisset 29 33 17 674 527 634 
TRUS CASING en eerctartoteie ey ssestete sie sp sericea Tainiels 80 130 23 1,410 626 1,538 
Kenora MSNA cou eeaaauik he) eras crosm canciones yer reaeesiateRse bstore 32 27 21 638 585 1,138 
Kingston Ea eleav alah cies ec exaroisy sseigl ole’ olgvevsi suaraiceoailaveussecter shee 151 136 110 1,604 1,566 1,475 
Kirkland Lake 126 97 19 1,031 965 1, 463 
Kitchener. a 130 106 51 2,353 2,681 2,884 
Leamington 50 30 4 693 874 815 
Lindsay AMA NeR nals Yorn hbsnvaatel Saat clovacesaymensoey sata azarae tele teneie 74 76 268 959 965 ewe 
MIS GOWOLMercrtersiicrt cercdetnse Wattles cite cxcieh mene rare 55 31 21 433 469 539 
London LPS aecaar arenes es shor syee eRe a Toessaribual ofc Mans, ahaleeeee 892 704 451 38,308 38, 864 4,528 
IMGs USI Sars outa patois ols Sane, ten UR cree Raa 6 13 15 1,173 1,399 1,469 
UNS DAI COr ree eem eesti opin asec na cians lene her 5 5 4 778 768 875 
New sl Oromo seria aece eee syste rape esststelocicen tasted 227 152 103 2,361 2,613 3,157 
Neaigarankiallscascme vc anasuetindesndoctaemtmaer ces 75 68 55 1,713 2,068 9) 891 
North Bay...2.000ssscscsccsseeestisrretias 46 61 48] 1,720] 1,349 2,281 
ie ville LTC Lethe Taree ciniiah olen care tenclnrex Miers ego eae 205 129 109 378 422 621 
Ore Bat resnoeresnator tial seayetran cy aavor thiencpe alaze aie aise SaRece eres 64 37 26 833 945 1,055 
Co AWE ere eee eee eee eee eee eee eee e eens 361 129 71 3,366 5, 406 3,247 
ttawa Mattel oloceteralerevoier stalerstereve sé 3,756 3, 602 898 5, 503 5, 854 5,885 
oe pou 57 27 38 1,890 2,110 2,359 
Eany ound 2 5 16 490 498 648 
Sees Saas cine 316 203 106 1,763 1,634 2,173 
Dn obeeiretans is Seen ee races 30 15 34 662 617 737 
id OL OUST rer rctbeyeseysayei aieisteielat oka catatenieecs raretalars 162 166 43 2,756 2,861 3,582 
a oe = ep nlefatedareporseniey era taicicialalayetsievstonss sce aeMeereieuancis Bi iIhcenesuceensts 3 627 678 624 
OVE PAT UU aersyascreleteyess aychoraieoteteisaysiesart aie betohntccers.2 477 186 125 4,389 3,321 5,800 
Port @olborne Mee we ee hcl eee 14 7 10 640 704 "984 
pe Mfstalohe avelcerorer eet onparci sus ehaket cetislapaloncreneestets cies ties 22 18 10 1,011 999 1,034 
Renfrew. oo eecssseeeeeseseeeeeeeeneeerseees 15 21 14 528 554 "871 
ae ee PIMOS AS nein a a tea. ee Sein we ciwreus aieeae ateile 6 144 120 86 2,897 3,741 Sort 
Bt. Thomas... essences 65 55 34 905 937 1, 160 
Sammi oo eager rcectieesecteseeeereeeeeceny 80 76 59 1,632 2,100 2) 895 
ao fig COM IMATIO srelevaser situa sertsistenceg 4 et pxojerescoPemree cease 388 354 92 1,462 1,474 3.038 
ECO MR Re ON ek 5 owe 38 23 25 1,194 1,119 1,139 
23 46 6 283 210 352 
10 9 15 618 647 466 
66 44 30 615 733 1,035 
5 Gt Narcte erent 1,224 999 1,675 
320 274 354 3,600 3,351 5,082 
127 194 31 2,047 1,633 4,046 
4,759 4,827 2,682 31,751 34,583 45,274 
102 50 30 956 988 1,098 
i 5 = 710 742 784 
542 705 

elend a seer fedeva elec eteearm teers ace Oe ue ancien ateteceee 51 64 15 1,360 Lavi 2 ih 
Wie or ee ne ee ge erie areiy eres) ke 
Woodstock (cect os teachs Re sauea 51 23 45 on | es? ee 
ne Se gee eget er ae ee aon 1,772 1,358 25,605 25,996 29,206 
Daphne tek me cee” ao | igh ry egies  e 
Blin Ph TGn ite areal tapes Wet tia 41 58 1 on figs eee 
Portagela, Pratriowmens anthems ace 49 29 ‘8 1,219 1,233 1,296 
a Be ah Me ead ON a2, saa eye 8 12 12 "133 462 ; rie 
eee wiaralahs Peatehe tas siaisuie ete eanestie Merman 1,653 1,502 1,100 20,389 20,705 23,374 
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TABLE D-4. 





(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 29, 1956 
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Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 29,|March 1,|March 31,|March 29,/March 1,|/March 31, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Saskatchewansnccn sisieca cee ater bsoceine eawncne., 1,271 894 95 19,341 20,211 20,944 
LBS LOV Avs mie Loe Maer ee 83 51 42 299 284 394 
Moose Jaw ‘ 250 146 140 1,695 1,765 1,881 
North Battleford 120 70 51 1,420 1,485 1,878 
Prince Albert 44 39 25 2/923 2/206 2,532 
Spine wpe ee tie 319 259 291 4,894 5,352 5,035 
Saskatoon 230 179 214 4,529 4,559 4,824 
Swift Current 106 55 58 1,063 1,127 1,122 
Weyburn 38 32 70 510 549 512 
Morktoulenr aa satin oe tae ee 81 63 59 2,708 2,884 2,766 
Alberta eee aoe ee ee 2,920 2,457 2,121 26,014 25,978 32,539 
BilainmiGnesee tere as we. vee ttn ee ee 34 20 7 465 514 542 
Call parry. aimee. tata tne aah nee He, cy aa 1,078 979 819 6,691 7,380 8,512 
WD rumaliel ler teas waves sie ceaake woken hot easiest pase 11 7 9 647 415 786 
Ginter ere fe descent ee 1,251 1,130 850 12,242 11,701 15,580 
HS AS ONE CA ena, meet ra avior ecient nee 88 51 67 354 261 392 
eth rid peter tactack tee abet yi, Gaecthccs 261 130 205 2,931 3,047 3,569 
Medicine Hatemnct.,.icaentn mene ee ene 114 84 92 1,315 1,444 1,554 
Rede eeri mere liin Gh: wien eee omen Re. 83 56 55 1,369 1,216 1,559 
British’ Columbia. \y.ssi5 jos sek daccwsens sande eeewn 3,847 25677 2,048 47,834 50,773 55,855 
nec aa. le.., Peete Meer Men ree es re 99 53 36 1,887 2,126 1,844 
Gout enanerererrn ce leriniera deca cte Scan vd hater moe es 49 43 33 873 1,147 1,204 
Wrainlon Oo Wee tepancte toes Awsrapanctetetncrarcasrsdcoerass ori chatincices 11 5 11 1,101 871 1,120 
Dawsom Creeks nicl donne ee adalat horsoae ok 43 29 31 551 457 530 
DRUM GAT eA ese hss, op eetaisee ie cecreeans oats gee Re 50 20 43 1,042 1,189 907 
ASarml OOPS tee betes es iocls cin aes omen eev cna 85 94 75 1,022 1,139 1,066 
IK ClOWNa Ae eet a ee Oh 12 22 16 1,512 1,536 1,254 
RGU Taney bated ses, eee ec eh ced icici a 425 DON Wei Berens: 257 ZB esate 
61 12 71 , 1384 1,487 1,447 
82 69 23 1,409 1,556 1,708 
25 26 17 1,159 1,135 1,493 
203 106 138 5,303 6,292 5, 856 
6 6 e 1,470 1,748 1,514 
158 15 19 615 723 425 
88 120 87 1,350 1,145 1,052 
RIM COMPU DC libipese oy eens patoneic Pavers, snigtichoes esliteasieroed 71 35 20 1,102 996 1,219 
BRIN COLOM eerie are tee: Rotts eee eh cc itn 3 2 2 392 392 395 
Bla TN eee tay tees cache AO ed ees tea ti eects Bee 13 14 18 1,053 988 1,108 
We COUVeI Reed ete ee fee. ea Me ee Oe Pe 1,843 1,410 1,102 19,148 19,904 25, 894 
Wernonten ore cn iy, eee ne ane ere 13 46 20 15753 , 1933 1,791 
WH CCORIA teper ry ttae fenced sive poarty atic x amkivanis ieee ae 381 286 200 2,925 3, 264 3, 466 
Vibe bOnsemn mee uncet ratte Melty) ate aim eet Ae 126 27 79 526 511 562 
ATLA 2 Semen rere Ce ert MER rere rcyckce ey cue aed ee 38,678 34,858 22,117 | 532,966 | 526,836 620, 044 
Males temic ence tect ac tohae etn arene Anker 23,010 20,559 10,611 428,221 418,909 505, 472 
UBISTON UL OS Se ceaceehcxons en ae detes eli shcimaatonen car hoviosteati eas aceite aes 15, 668 14, 299 11,506 104,745 107, 927 114,572 
(‘) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
Gi Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
ay Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
Rint ak ne cel ees 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 | 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499] 196,754| 96,111 
1962. eek Aint a i ae Oe 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 | 84,640] 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 | 115,870 
QBs rrcwun ys siaas aye hreaeraevaecs F diebecne. oe 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
TOGA Ned weinau kee bos eo nln te 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
LOD Diners: caters eae me oe acc tanec ee or 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1955S Months). a iseccavees Seco 139,721 84,187 55, 534 11,574 35,361 49, 203 26,058 17,525 
LOSCNCimion ths), asp <ce. neces 182,030 121,722 60, 308 14, 625 42, 504 67,083 34, 551 23, 267 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT, NUMBER 
OF WEEKS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT PAID ON INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS, 
BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Estimated 
Average Number 
Number | of|Commencing . wo Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries| benefit on | Weeks Paid{ (Disability Benefit 
Per Week* |Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
a Renewal $ 
thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland 18-4 4, 866 82,574 (694) 1,675, 262 
Prince Edward Island 4-0 810 18,065 (396) 310, 403 
Nova Scotia 20°9 6,075 94,258 (4,744) 1,698,951 
New Brunswick 27-0 7,968 111,989 (4, 575) 2,065,611 
Ole bec nomad nts cae ontec eee 161-3 60, 496 713,129 (55,359)| 138,857,862 
Ontario ete Wee te ae err ee Aer 119-7 43,179 530, 837 (44,649) 9,938, 402 
Manitoba 22-6 5,998 101, 843 (6,695) 1,884, 439 
Dasleatchewartiaacwtaccescr acer cea saeieree 18-1 3,955 83,063 (3, 547) 1,579, 533 
PAU eribae tsp:ccrtayecsit een yee ete cee 21-7 7,056 97,032 (4,696) 1,859, 423 
Britis hi@ olin brewer seers ay eee sneer une 37-8 14,055 175,270 (13,388) 3, 297, 466 
Total, Canada, March 1956... 0. c..<002.200 451-5 154,458 | 2,008,060 (138, 743)| 38,167,352 
Total, Canada, February 1956................ 416-1 173,759 | 1,733,650 (106,991)] 32,188,102 
Total, Canada, March 1955,............0.000, 512-5 222,627 |14,449, 841 (143,717)t! 45,437,011 
* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of “days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


t Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING 
DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 1956 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 








March 
j x 31, 1955 
Province and Sex Total 1 2 3-4 | &8 | 912 | 13-46] 17-20] Yer | “Potal 
Canada bce 511,073¢ | 69,493 | 36,711 | 48,376 | 84,563 | 96,177 | 95,817 | 35,013 | 44,993 | 605,180 
Malone ca! e 415,144 | 57,642 | 31,006 | 40,344 | 69/651 | 78/023 | 81,163 | 27/977 | 29°38 | 498°861 
Perec Mee 95,929 | 11,851 | 5,705 | 8,032 | 14/912 | 18/154 | 14,654 | 7/036 | 15585 | 1067319 





21,696 | 2,854] 1,092] 1,381 | 3,495 | 5,469] 4,891 | 1,385 | 1,129 19, 457 
21,101 | 2,773 ca 1,834 | 3,893 | 5,318] 4,807] 1,344] 1,072 18, 908 


595 81 47 102 151 84 41 57 549 
3,939 276 118 216 607 | 1,121 | 1,153 280 268 3,712 
3,354 241 106 188 418 951 | 1,017 237 196 3,217 

585 35 12 28 89 170 136 43 72 495 


26,168 | 38,746 | 1,670 | 2,352 | 4,155 | 5,913 | 4,661 1,532 | 2,139 27,520 
23,102 | 3,392 | 1,504 | 2,120 | 3,627] 5,262] 4,217] 1,314] 1,666 24,443 
3,066 354 166 232 528 651 444 218 473 3,077 


31,108 | 3,450} 2,738 | 2,836 | 5,271 | 7,305 | 6,007 | 1,779] 1,722 30,631 
27,158 | 3,058 | 2,441 | 2,559 | 4,727 | 6,480 | 5,277 | 1,442) 1,174 26, 878 








3,950 392 297 277 544 825 730 337 548 3, 753 

Quebec sss acres deat 189,777 | 26,667 | 16,344 | 21,043 | 34,984 | 32,359 | 34,028 | 10,223 | 4,129 214,099 
INV ANG) E peistape,ctsitoe.aectiy ater 160,634 | 22,753 | 14,570 | 18,439 | 30,805 | 27,463 | 29,465 | 8,259 | 8,880 180, 489 
OTN ALG sep reiieiaia eiskoisie 29,143 | 3,914] 1,774] 2,604] 4,179 | 4,896 | 4,563) 1,964] 5,249 383,610 
Ontario steiselerainisictecssiater- 127,757 | 18,850 | 8,338 | 11,962 | 20,162 | 23,868 | 22,725 | 7,974 | 13,878 177, 462 
Mal 94,584 | 14,241 | 6,180 | 9,017 | 14,863 | 17,703 | 18,131 | 5,724 | 8,675 138,333 





33,223 | 4,609 | 2,158 | 2,945 | 5,299 | 6,165 | 4,594] 2,250] 5,203 39,129 


24,375 | 2,264) 1,144] 1,806 | 3,451 | 4,783 | 5,149 | 2,548 | 3,235 28,014 
18,095 | 1,712 899 | 1,855 | 2,484 | 3,406 | 4,102 | 2,059 | 2,128 21,520 
6,280 552 245 461 | 2,017) 1,877.) 1,047 484 | 1,107 6,494 


18,137 | 1,097 951 | 1,007 | 2,414 | 38,709 | 4,479) 2,638 | 1,842 20,101 
14,845 883 787 793 | 1,919 | 2,889 | 38,951 | 2,327] 1,296 17,083 
3,292 214 164 214 495 820 528 311 546 3,018 


25,105 | 4,577] 1,515 |) 2,018} 3,725 | 4,114] 4,426 | 2,754] 1,976 33,321 
20,803 | 38,987 | 1,302 | 1,701 | 2,989 | 3,238.) 3,874 | 2,375 | 1,337 28,959 
4,302 590 213 317 736 876 552 379 639 4,362 


43,011 | 5,712 | 2,801 | 3,755 | 6,399 | 7,536 | 8,298 | 3,905 | 4,605 50, 863 
81,518 | 4,602 | 2,157 | 2,838) 4,476 | 5,313 | 6,322 | 2,896 | 2,914 39,031 
11,493 | 1,110 644 917 | 1,928 | 2,223 | 1,976} 1,009 | 1,691 11,832 


























* Disability cases included in totals: March 29, 1956; 4,823 (3,242 males and 1,581 females); March 31, 1955: 4,897, 
(3,676 males and 1,221 females). 


} This total is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time, temporary lay-off and supplementary benefit 
claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


MARCH 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) 
and Claims Pending at End of Month 



































Province Total | Entitled re d : 

Total* Initialt | Renewal | Disposed to 4a Pending 
oft Benefit Bensge 

Newfoundland 4,714 8,912 802 4,644 2,393 2,251 2,605 
Prince Edward Island 621 532 89 701 355 346 244 
Nova Scotia Mga: 5,254 2,523 7,199 4,639 2,560 3,058 
New Brunswick 8,944 6,786 2,158 8,821 5, 046 3,775 3,190 
Queh cGy. 5 crete ccmieem cucresre nn amicne 65,217 49,049 16,168 66,371 41,605 24,766 24, 953 
Ontario..... 49, 430 32,049 17,381 55,180 38, 083 17,097 11,051 
Manitoba 6, 463 4,798 1,665 6, 468 4,053 2,415 1,347 
Saskatchewan. . 4,023 3,244 779 4,035 2,389 1,646 1,143 
Ibertae....s.2s 9,342 6,541 2,801 8, 499 5,764 2,735 3,577 
British Columb 14,156 9,543 4,613 14,816 9,733 5,083 4,240 
Total, Canada, March 1956....... 170, 687 121,708 48,979 176,734 114, 060 62,674 55, 408 
Total, Canada, February 1956..... 185,016 134, 849 50, 167 201,048 122, 150 78, 898 61,455 
Total, Canada, March 1955....... 243,544 181,361 62,183 252,705 156, 417 96,288 51,620 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 61,211. 
t Includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 108,425 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 57,995 were special requests not granted and 1,350 
were appeals by claimants. There were 17,815 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._-ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Beginning of Month of: 


Total Employed |Claimants* 





O55 He DrUary sae vce amon sieme cies ate ace ee eee de ne 


March 
April 


September 
October res ae 
November 


DYE COMDEL aera eh Ae ae eee raat Sc ce OTe a eR CO 


LOSE Vamuaryity cin civsvieseanniscineiciee cs 
February 











3,452,000 | 2,865,200 
3,476,000 | 2,856,300 
3,469,000 | 2,863,800 
3,260,000 | 2,906,100 
3,253,000 | 3,012,300 
3,298,000 | 3,111,700 
3,309,000 | 3,141,300 
3,345,000 | 3,192,200 
3,343,000 | 3,197,600 
3,359,000 | 3,195,900 
3,407,000 | 3,187,200 


3,505,000 | 3,116,900 
3,532,000 | 3,055,100 








586, 800 
619, 700 
605, 200 
353, 900 
240,700 
186,300 
167,700 
152, 800 
145, 400 
163,100 
219, 800 


388, 100 
476 , 900 





*Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file on last working d i i 
5 n £ g day of preceding month. Th 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time Su Guineuees aks cagae 


} Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































c Other 
: sehol T= 
aoe Total Food Shelter | Clothing | Gousehore onan 
Services 
NOAOS—V air etree corre creveiscotiiees uadicare aieceset 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
VOBO= Vea a evertamcncnmectne ctieendeniornete ois 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TOSI V Care se yenrae seis c a sole mesa stine ates 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
VOSQ== Veale sare. cavern ences se eeisis esters eats 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
TONS Ha WCET oy Casas srashopeudyerss susie Betis bie qaeastels 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
OS Jamuarys era ceesaiscelress seeeie he ete eres 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
February 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
IVa Glan tert conn ee iste uct tochon: 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
Aprils ana ae ors e aes cn ona 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
IMA tore etree nee ont ceainrentnibcens 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
JMO See nero Senta ae tiaice cree cee 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
Dial yes epercmse i ese yee arene ees carcseaesepensyes 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
AUeUSIbA. weiner nannies Hennes © 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
September 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
October. ee aak meiner: sear eaes 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
November 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Wecemibery sternite eee sce 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
1G56——JamUary tence oc oceania ceate 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
RG HLUALY ere ome eee eae nee aeies 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
Mair Clr Reyeetuenyn fa ccs sanersiianeravererayers 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
cA TUE ce temchone aa e-oure aa eceuetelsie mate 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
Met Sy rats eter ctopsch scot bard bs aresats every 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


APRIL, 1956 








(@)( 8b: John's; Nid). .scc4s0.00 103-5 
Dalifaxtcacccreeceetisaenaans 114-6 
Saint WOM re penreevcteis ctereicis sisera= 117-6 
Montrealers eniceceie cen 116-7 
Ottawa wjceusccsccsicasweins 116-9 
EP ONOntO nt as avecisne srtinsne ras 118-4 
Winnipeg sie sae aerate alee 115-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-2 
VANCOUVER acc arcs aneecce 117-2 





Total 
wae ist, |MarchIst,|April 2nd, 
1955 1956 1956 
105-0 105-9 
114-3 114-8 
117-4 117-6 
116-7 116-7 
117-3 117-7 
118-2 118-7 
116-8 116-5 
114-7 114-9 
114-3 114-6 
118-6 118-6 





Food 


1ll- 8 


Shelter 


128-2 


aoe 

._, | Household] “Ora?” 

Clothing . dities 

Operation and 
Services 

100-8 104-4 113-0 
114-8 119-9 119-7 
116-7 117-4 124-5 
108-0 114-9 119-9 
111-6 116-4 123-7 
111-3 115-5 120-2 
113-2 114-0 121-0 
114-8 116-5 116-5 
113-8 116-6 119-6 
113-3 128-0 120-2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL 1955, 1956+ 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 2 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
P. Cent 
Date Com- Com- In a of _ 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
ANU AT Vane ase eactecega fe ore aetst nels aye 13t 13 17,3351 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
Ie D RUST MER a terete, atic ee oe 12 22 3,884 20, 144 234,795 0:27 
(Mian cli sameeren st cis asin twain eenic 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
ES TD Tell ee ag eA eM CP ghee I Ch aos oe 14 20 2,500 2,062 10,050 0-01 
Cumulative... ac.cchsswve chs «seo 51 26, 043 600, 060 0-17 
1955 
SUID ee arta Scie cast feodun..s Sita essit¢ 18t 18 12,1794 12,179 218,985 0-25 
HG UAT aN ad atten Bee ateatencoertis oe eens S 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
NSC leer ia datce sete s tisrcisna. ds, wed Hf 13 1,778 2,297 15,752, 0-02 
HASTE Pp ter tee ens, coc eicisi cho Seceuie 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
uml att yies ccc. ccuskos avs caer 46 16,124 280,775 0-08 























* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 (7) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1956 


Mintne— 4 r 
Lead and zinc miners, 
Ainsworth, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel 
fabricators, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 


Power saw factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 


workers, 
Palo, Sask. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, 
London, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Utimitres— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 
employees, 
Peterborough,Ont. 


TRADE— 
Pipe fitting and 
sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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12 





68 


(8) 
130 


27 


(*) 
30 


1 





1,560 


130 


620 


100 


150 


140 





Mar. 21 


Aug. 19 
1955 


Mar. 16 


Oct. 22 
1955 
Mar. 26 
Feb. 18 
Dec. 7 
1955 





For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference 
to conciliation board; un- 
concluded. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages and job 
evaluation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 2: 
conciliation; compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of 24 workers; later 
information indicates con- 
cluded March 20; reference 
to a commissioner; indefinite 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, shift 
differential and reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay; 
unconcluded. 


For a new one-year agreement 
providing for increased 
wages and union shop, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 5; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, Rand 
formula for union dues, etc., 
following reference to 
conciliation board; partial 
return of workers; dispute 
still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
April; indefinite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
welfare plan and extension of 
vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; dispute still in ex- 
istence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of April; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 (?) 








Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved Time 
Loss in 

Estab- Man- 
lish- Workers | Working 

ments Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1956 


Mintne— 
Copper miners, 
Levack, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton factory 
maintenance men, 
Welland, Ont. 


Cotton factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, 


Que. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill truck drivers, 
Dunean, B.C 


Sawmill workers, 
Whonnock, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Pembroke, Ont. 


Farm machinery 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Glass factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Boat builders, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 





1 200 600 
i 20 60 
1 1,320 2,640 
1 6 20 
1 87 85 
1 20 360 
1 100 200 
2) 
ie 300 1,740 
2 30 300 
1 205 820 











Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


10 


11 


27 


19 


18 


13 





Protest against wearing safety 
glasses; concluded April 12; 


negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
For increased wages; con- 


cluded April 13; return of 
workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Dispute over quality checkers; 
unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in lay- 
off of drivers; concluded 
April 9; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For seniority on day © shift 
when night shift laid off; 
concluded April 9; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; 
unconcluded. 


Refusal by a worker to operate 
two automatic machines at 
one time, resulting in suspen- 
sion of three workers; con- 
cluded April 20; negotiations; 
indefinite,result not reported. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded April 25; 
conciliation; compromise. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
April 27; partial return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


For increased wages; concluded 
April 18; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, APRIL 1956 (7) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 








Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1956—Concluded 


Labourers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 

Gas pipeline machine 
operators and 
labourers, 

Kamloops, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Route salesmen and 
dairy workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


Department store 
employees, 


Grand Falls, Nfld. 





i 





53 


36 


20 


103 





80 


35 


20 


390 





Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


AZ 


27 


13 


21 





For increased wages; concluded 
April 18; return of workers; 
in favour of employer, 


For $2.00 per day subsistence 
allowance; concluded April 
27; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker; concluded April 13; 
return of workers pending 
conciliation; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and union shop; concluded 
by April 28; negotiations; 
compromise. 





(@) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 45 indirectly affected; (4) 150 indirectly affected; (*) 152 indirectly affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only a Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour GaAzETTe subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver-General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 





QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


All the Department's publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cus- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 


The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. | Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Goy- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Department of 
Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and send me the 
publications checked below: 











All Department of Labour publications 





The following publications only: 


The Labour Gazette 

Annual Report of the Department of Labour...................... 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada 

Labour Legislation in Canada 
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